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SURVEYOR  GENERAL  OF  DOMINION  UNDS 


1906-1907 


Department  of  the  Interior^ 

Topographical  Surveys  Branch, 

Ottawa,  September  16,  1907. 
The  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa.  ' 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Toi>ographical  Surveys  Branch  for  last  year. 

Heretofore  the  annual  rex>ort  has  been  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  June  30  came  in  the  middle  of  the  surveying  season  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  estimating  the  surveys  made  to  that  date,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tioe  to  make  the  statement  and  estimates  of  surveys  in  the  field  for  the  calendar  year. 
!Now  that  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  to  March  31,  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  surveying  season  correspond  fairly  well,  and  it  will  be  possible  in  future  to  have 
all  statements  for  the  fiscal  year.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  this  report  to  date,  it 
is  being  made  to  cover  the  surveys  for  fifteen  months,  from  January  1,  1906,  to  March 
31,  1907. 

SURVEYS  FOR  THE  FIFTEEN  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1907. 

During  this  period,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  whole  townships  and  eleven 
fractional  townships  were  completely  subdivided,  while  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
townships  were  partially  subdivided.  Also,  twenty-nine  whole  townships  and  one  frac- 
tional township  were  completely  re-surveyed  while  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  town- 
ships were  partially  re-surveyed.  Sixty-four  survey  parties  were  employed,  fifty-five  be- 
ing engaged  on  township  surveys  and  nine  on  other  surveys.  Of  the  parties  organized, 
thirty-five  were  paid  by  the  day  and  twenty-nine  were  working  under  contract.  Four 
of  the  i>arties  under  daily  pay  were  located  in  Manitoba,  eight  in  Saskatchewan,  eight 
in  Alberta,  five  in  British  Columbia,  one  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  nine  were 
part  of  the  time  in  one  province  and  part  in  another.  Six  contractors  were  located  in 
Manitoba,  seven  in  Saskatchewan,  thirteen  in  Alberta,  one  in  British  Columbia  and 
two  part  of  the  time  in  one  province  and  part  in  another. 

The  contract  surveys  were  insx)ected  by  Messrs.  Geo.  McMillan,  P.  R.  A. 
Belanger,  G.  J.  Lonergan,  L.  E.  Fontaine,  G.  A.  Grover  and  E.  W.  Hubbell,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  McMillan,  their  time  was  not  entirely  occupied  with  this  work. 
The  number  of  contracts  examined  was  twenty-four. 
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The  reports  of  tlie  surveyors  in  charge  of  parties  are  given  as  appendices  13  to  45 
incluBive;  a  perusal  of  these  reports  shows  many  instances  of  hard  work  and  devotion 
to  duty« 

An  illustration  of  what  surveyors  may  have  to  contend  with  is  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Wallace,  who  established  the  fourteenth  base  line  from  the 
third  to  the  second  meridian,  and  the  latter  meridian  northerly  to  Saskatchewan 
river.  The  need  of  this  survey  was  imperative;  it  was  expected  to  prove  a  difficult 
undertaking,  but  the'  necessity  of  completing  it  had  been  impressed  upon  Mr.  Wallace* 
Starting  from  Prince  Albert  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  difficulties  at  the  beginnincr 
were  only  those  usually  met  with  in  a  bush  survey,  but  after  crossing  the  Saskatche- 
wan, some  of  the  endless  muskegs  of  that  northern  country  were  encountered,  and 
then  the  troubles  of  the  party  commenced.  Mr.  Wallace  tried  to  find  a  way  round,  but 
there  was  none  around  these  muskegs,  and  he  had  to  go  right  through.  After  flounder- 
ing nearly  three  months,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  through  these  half  frozen  swamps,  he 
found  himself,  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pasquia  mountains,  a 
rough  stretch  of  country  rising  1,400  feet  above  Oarrot  river.  Five  of  his  horses  were 
dead,  the  remainder  were  rapidly  failing,  and  he  was  far  from  supplies.  ^We  had 
been/  he  says,  '  through  some  hard  work  in  the  muskegs,  but  the  experience  of  getting: 
the  line  over  these  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  put  all  else  in  the  shade.  Not  only  had 
we  the  deep  snow  and  the  rough  country,  but  being  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the 
mountains,  we  were  exposed  to  the  bitter  winds  coming  in  over  the  vast  open  areas  ta 
the  north,  and  were  deprived  by  the  slope  of  the  small  amount  of  warmth  in  the  sun,^ 
as  it  seldom  rose,  so  far  as  the  valleys  are  concerned,  until  ten  o'clock,  and  set  about 
half -past  one  or  two.'  The  survey  was  finally  completed  on  March  12;  its  success 
was  due  not  only  to  pluck  and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Wallace;  but  also  to  his  ex* 
oellent  arrangements  for  feeding  his  pack  train  and  provisioning  his  party.  In- 
cidentally he  discusses  transportation  by  dogs  and  by  pack  horses,  and  he  indicates 
the  considerations  which  must  guide  a  surveyor  in  adopting  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
transportation. 

Another  notable  example  of  devotion  to  duty  is  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  W*  Johnson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  surveys  in  the  western  half  of  the  British  Columbia  railway 
belt.  For  the  last  three  years,  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  mark- 
ing upon  the  ground  the  limit  of  the  belt.  This  line  was  laid  down  on  the  maps  at  a 
fixed  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  railway,  and  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
it  goes  over  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  survey  of  such  a  line 
requires  steady  nerves  and  continuous  hard  work.  Such  luxuries  as  tents  are  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  the  bill  of  fare  must  be  reduced  to  bare  necessities.  The  men  take 
with  them  only  what  they  can  carry  on  their  backs,  and  the  heaviest  load  is  for  the 
surveyor.  'I  cannot,'  Mr.  Johnson  says,  'spend  months  grading  trails.  People 
often  say  to  me:  "Why  do  you  pack  on  your  back? "  I  have  found  that  unless  I  do 
so,  and  lead  when  difficult,  dangerous,  or  dirty  work  is  to  be  done,  the  men  will  not 
do  it  either,  or  if  they  do,  only  in  a  slip-shod,  half-hearted  way.' 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  showing  that  the  services  of  surveyors,  as  a 
class,  deserve  hearty  appreciation. 

The  parties  were  distributed  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Aylsworth,  D.L.S.,  who  was  making  surveys  and  re-surveys  in  eastern 
Manitoba,  speaks  of  the  industrial  x)ossibilities  of  Beausejour.  He  reports  that  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  sand  in  that  district  is  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture- 
of  glass.  A  company  of  Germans  has  been  formed  and  a  factory  has  been  erected  in 
a  place  convenient  to  the  sand,  which  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities.  Cement  blocks 
and  steam-dried  white  bricks  are  also  manufactured  there,  and  all  three  industries 
promise  well. 

Mr.  Wm.  Christie,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  on  re-survey  work  in  eastern  Manitoba,. 
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and  Mr.  W.  J.  Deans,  DX.S.,  on  sinular  work  as  well  as  on  some  new  surveys  in  the 
proyinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Oeo.  A.  Orover,  D.L.S.,  was  at  work  in  Manitoba  on  re-surveys,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  surveys  made  under  contract.  For  some  years  Teulon  has  been  the  end  of  the 
Stonewall  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  but  this  year  the  company  is 
extending  the  line  farther  north,  intending,  Mr.  Grover  believes,  to  run  eventually  to 
Icelandic  river  on  lake  Winnipeg.  This  should  prove  a  profitable  line,  for  though 
the  country  is  at  present  largely  broken  by  marshes  and  swamps,  these  should  gradually 
diminish  with  deforestation,  and  the  soil  in  nearly  all  parts  is  excellent.  This  locality 
would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  mixed  fanning  and  dairying,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  great  and  rapidly  growing  market  of  Winnipeg  would  assure  the  settler  good  prices 
for  his  produce.  The  Canadian  Northern  Kailway  company  also  intends  to  extend  its 
line  along  the  shores  of  lake  Manitoba  from  Oak  Point.  This  also  should  prove  a 
valuable  extension,  but  there  is  a  wide  stretch  beween  lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnii)eg 
that  neither  road  seems  desirous  of  entering,  though  the  reason  is  not  apparent,  for  it 
is  a  fertile  country  and  fairly  well  settled,  particularly  when  its  distance  from  the 
railway  anl  the  difficulty  of  road  travel  are  considered.  Moreover,  this  should  be  a 
cheap  country  to  build  a  railway  through,  there  being  no  great  engineering  difficulties 
to  overcome. 

Oak  Point  is  situated  in  a  park-like  piece  of  country,  with  oak  clumps  aiid  prairie 
alternating,  which  faces  on  lake  Manitoba.  It  has  great  natural  beauty  and  Mr. 
Orover  believes  it  is  soon  to  be  made  into  a  summer  resort.  This  neighbourhood  has 
been  settled  for  some  time  and  the  farmers  all  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Cream  is  shipx)ed 
to  Winnipeg  in  large  quantities,  which  will  doubtless  increase  when  better  facilities 
for  handling  are  provided. 

Mr.  David  Beatty,  D.L.S.,  made  some  correction  surveys  north  of  Prince  Albert 
and  east  of  Battleford. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hubbell,  DX.S.,  was  employed  on  re-survey  work  and  inspection  of 
surveys  made  imder  contract.  Speaking  generally  of  that  portion  of  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  extending  from  Prince  Albert  in  the  north  to  Willow  Bunch  in  the 
south,  and  from  Milford  in  the  east  to  Swift  Current  in  the  west,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  twenty-five  thousand  are  excellent  agricultural 
land.  It  is  being  rapidly  settled  by  a  superior  class  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
may  be  designated  as  Canadian- Americans,  men  bom  in  Canada,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  lived  there  many  years,  married,  became  possessed  of  property,  and 
who  now  being  persuaded  that  they  can  better  their  condition,  have  sold  out  and  have 
taken  up  homesteads  in  the  Canadian  west.  Mr.  Hubbell  estimates  that,  in  the  above 
mentioned  district,  for  every  square  mile  now  under  cultivation  there  are  two  hundred 
square  miles  of  virgin  soil. 

Mr.  W.  R.  ReiUy,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  on  re-survey  work  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hawkins,  D.IkS.,  was  engaged  on  surveys  and  re-surveys  in  the  southern 
part  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  On  the  way  to  make  an  examination  of  the  third 
correction  line  he  passed  through  Stirling  and  Lethbridge.  Stirling  is  the  centre  of  a 
new  Mormon  settlement  and  seems  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition.  A  large  beet^root 
sugar  factory  at  Raymond,  some  six  miles  west  of  Stirling,  has  created  a  very  profit- 
able industry.  Irrigation  schemes  are  being  pushed  in  all  directions,  and  the  excellent 
produce  of  all  kinds  testifies  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when  properly  watered.  As 
one  nears  Lethbridge,  several  large  irrigation  canals  are  passed  and  the  country 
assumes  a  still  more  settled  aspect.  Good  buildings,  larger  stacks  of  grain  and  more 
fences  mark  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Similar  surveys  were  made  in  central  and  southern  Alberta  by  Mr.  W.  F.  O'Hara, 

DX.S. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ponton,  D-L-S.,  was  employed  during  the  early  part  of  1906  on  block 
outline  surveys  in  northern  Alberta.    Part  of  his  work  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  la 
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Biche.  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is  generally  wooded,  poplar  being  found 
on  the  high  land,  and  spruce  in  the  swamps.  The  spruce  timber  available  is  sufiicient 
to  supply  all  lumber  required  for  early  settlement,  but  is  too  scattered  for  commercial 
purposes.  A  portable  saw-mill  would  best  meet  local  requirements.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally a  good  clay  loam,  becoming  lighter  and  more  of  a  sandy  loam  as  the  lake  shore 
is  approached.  Lac  la  Biche  has  all  the  requisites  for  a  summer  resort,  plenty  of  fish 
and  game  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Selby,  D.L.S.,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lesser  Slave  lake,  northern 
Alberta.  The  country  is  well  suited  for  agriculture,  but  until. there  is  nearer  railway 
communication  there  will  be  no  great  influx  of  settlers,  as  there  is  no  outlet  for  their 
produce. 

Mr.  Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  ran  some  block  lines  in  the  Peace  River  district. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  River  Settlement  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  this  section  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country. 
At  Smoky  river  there  has  been  much  damage  done  by  fires. 

The  settlers  at  Peace  River  Landing  and  at  Brick's  Settlement  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  roads  to  their  hay  meadows.  Coal  is  found 
in  many  places  and  the  climate  is  better  than  that  of  the  country  to  the  south. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cautley,  D.L.S.,  who  was  surveying  block  outlines  in  Alberta,  speaks 
of  the  great  activity  of  the  Edmonton  district  in  railway  construction,  building,  farm- 
ing and  lumbering.  This  has  caused  an  unlimited  and  consequently  an  unsatisfied 
demand  for  labour  and  horses  which  has  raised  the  wages  of  one,  and  the  price  of  the 
other.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  important  and  growing  town  of  Athabaska  Landing 
there  are  several  scattered  settlements,  but  there  yet  remains  much  land  that  is  suit- 
able for  occupation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  larger  number  of  settlers  will  come 
into  this  country  during  the  next  year  or  two,  particularly  as  it  is  served  by  the  best 
wagon  road  out  of  Edmonton  and  Fort  Saskatchewan,  namely,  the  Athabaska  Land- 
ing trail. 

In  southern  Alberta  Mr.  A.  L.  MacLennan,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  in  making  sub- 
division surveys  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Miles,  D.L.S.,  on  survey  and  re-survey  work.  In  tho 
greater  portion  of  the  district  traversed,  that  is,  in  the  wooded  country,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game.  This  wooded  portion  is  the  chief  hunting  grounds  for  the  Stony 
Indians,  who  kill  deer  in  great  numbers.  Unless  some  restrictions  are  imposed  to 
stop  this  indiscriminate  slaughter,  deer  in  this  district  will  soon  be  exterminated. 
Nearly  all  the  streams  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  principal  varieties  being  moun- 
tain, speckled  and  bull  trout  and  grayling.  There  are  also  plenty  of  mountain  grouse 
and  partridge,  and  in  certain  locaUties  a  few  prairie  chicken. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Fairchild,  D.L.S.,  was  also  working  in  southern  Alberta. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Fontaine,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  in  southern  and  central  Alberta  in 
making  surveys  and  re-surveys  and  in  inspecting  contracts.  .During  the  season  he 
travelled  over  that  part  of  Alberta  lying  between  townships  37  and  52  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  meridians.  Great  changes,  he  notes,  have  taken  place  in  that  district 
since  1898.  Then  a  farm  house  or  a  ranch  would  be  found  every  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
but  now  the  traveller  is  never  out  of  sight  of  one  or  the  other,  and  instead  of  vast 
wildernesses,  beautiful  fields  of  waving  grain  are  now  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Bray,  D.L.S.,  was  engaged  in  subdivision  and  re-survey  work  in  south- 
ern Alberta. 

Mr.  Q.  J.  Lonergan,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  in  central  Alberta  in  re-survey  work 
and  in  the  inspection  of  surveys  made  under  contract.  Following  the  Victoria  trail 
northeast  from  Fort  Saskatchewan,  the  country  passed  through  is  all  well  settled. 
Mixed  farming  is  successfully  carried  on,  considerable  attention  being  devoted  to  hog 
raising.  There  is  a  splendid  opening  here  for  a  large  pork  packing  establishment. 
At  present  there  is  a  small  plant,  but  it  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  Contrary  to  the 
general  idea.  Stony  plain  is  not  a  rough,  rocky  place.  It  is  level,  the  soil  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam  and  it  is  known  to  grow  the  best  No.  1  hard  wheat  in  the  Edmonton  dis- 
trict.    This  plain  was  formerly  part  of  the  reservation  for  the  Stony  Indians,  and 
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hence  its  name.  At  St.  Paul  de  Metis  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  which  was 
started  eight  years  ago  hy  the  Rev.  Father  Therien.  They  have  changed  a  scrub 
country  into  a  profitable  farm  and  beautiful  garden,  and  have  built  a  large  church,  a 
school  and  a  convent.  The  mission  has  a  steam  thresher,  a  saw-mill,  a  shingle  mill, 
a  flour  mill  and  a  crusher,  besides  a  full  supply  o^  farming  machinery. 

Mr.  Jos.  E.  Ross,  D.L.S.,  during  the  past  season  was  making  surveys  in  the  rail- 
way belt,  Kamloops  district,  British  Columbia.  Near  Ashcroft  the  soil  is  of  such  an 
absorbent  nature  that  irrigation  has  a  tendency  to  cause  slides.  At  Spatsum  the  land 
38  stony,  hilly  and  broken,  and  fit  only  for  grazing.  Gypsum  deposits  occur  here,  and 
some  development  has  been  made.  The  valley  of  Incomappleux  river  is  bounded  by 
mountains  on  each  side.  Thia  valley  is  fit  for  settlement,  with  plenty  of  timber  on 
the  higher  grounds.  Valuable  minerals  have  been  found  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
but  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Johnson,  D.L.S.,  was  in  the  western  portion  of  the  railway  belt  in 
British  Columbia.  During  the  season  he  made  a  re-survey  of  the  townsite  of  Hope. 
All  that  ifi  needed  to  make  this  place  a  resort  for  tourists,  is  a  railway,  because  a 
pleasanter  spot  for  a  summer  holiday  could  scarcely  be  found.  There  is  splendid  trout 
fishing  close  to  the  village,  mountain  climbing  and  big  game  shooting  for  those  who 
care  to  take  the  risk  of  climbing  after  goats,  or  the  trouble  of  forcing  their  way  through 
the  thick  brush  to  the  high  open  slides  which  are  the  feeding  grounds  of  bears.. 
Another  place  that  would  make  an  ideal  summer  resort  is  Chilliwak  lake.  It  would 
be  easy  to  build  a  good  wagon  road  up  to  the  lake  and  then  it  could  be  reached  in  a 
day  from  the  town  of  Chilliwak.  The  fishing  is  good,  the  scenery  magnificent  and 
there  is  nearly  always  a  good  sailing  breeze. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SURVEYS. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Richard,  D.L.S.,  surveyed  settlements  at  Cumberland  House,  The  Pas 
and  Big  Eddy  on  Saskatchewan  river.  Cumberland  House,  including  the  Indian 
reserve,  has  about  600  inhabitants,  two-thirds  at  least  of  which  are  of  Indian  origin. 
The  language  generally  spoken  is  Cree,  although  several  of  the  half-breeds  understand 
English,  and  a  few  of  them  understand  French.  A  considerable  trade  in  furs  is 
carried  on. 

Big  Eddy  Settlement  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Saskatchewan  river  on  the 
rear  line  of  The  Pas  Indian  reserve.  There  is  no  cultivable  land  unless  extensive 
draining  operations  are  carried  out,  the  country  being  a  plain  covered  with  moss  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  deep.  The  population,  including  the  Indians,  numbers 
about  500;  they  profess  the  Anglican  religion.  A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway  running  towards  Hudson  bay  will  probably  reach  The  Pas  during  the  course 
of  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  made  a  survey  of  the  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  Vermilion,  on  Peace  river.  Large  tracts  are  well  adapted  for  farming 
end  ranching;  grain  paid  very  well  during  recent  years,  the  Hudson's  Bay  company 
paying  as  much  as  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat.  Extensive  beds  of 
limestone  have  been  found,  as  well  as  large  deposits  of  salt  near  Salt  river.  There  is 
a  seam  of  good  soft  coal  at  a  place  called  '  The  Clifi,'  fifteen  miles  north  of  Peace 
River  Landing;  it  is  about  three  to  five  feet  thick.  Fish  and  game  are  found  in 
abundance. 

While  making  various  miscellaneous  surveys  and  supervising  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  transport,  &c.,  Mr.  P.  R.  A.  Belanger,  D.L.S.,  in  the  course  of  the  season 
travelled  several  hundred  miles  across  the  different  provinces,  and  found  everywhere 
an  activity  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In  the  Edmonton  district  the 
country  is  filling  up  fast,  although  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  desirable  land 
ready  for  settlement.  This  district  is  an  ideal  country  for  farmers  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec  who  cannot  be  content  to  settle  in  open  country  where  wood  is  not  found  for 
miles  aroimd. 
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On  his  way  from  Kamsack  to  the  Touchwood  hills  and  Prince  Albert,  he  passed 
through  three  Boukhohor  villages,  Veregin,  Buchanan  and  a  village  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  Buchanan.  The  houses  are  in  rows  a  few  feet  distant  from  one 
another,  are  built  with  great  symmetry  and  have  a  very  neat,  clean  appearance.  The 
Doukhobors,  he  says,  are  a  very  moral,  quiet  and  industrious  people,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  foolish  pilgrimages,  are  imdoubtedly  desirable  settlers.  They 
have  already  cultivated  a  large  proportion  of  their  land,  and  their  crops  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  locality. 

At  a  short  distance  north  of  Touchwood  Hills  postoffice,  there  is  a  small  settle- 
ment named  Wishart  established  several  years  ago  on  the  western  edge  of  Bound 
plain.  This  is  a  very  rich  country,  the  farmers  are  all  well  off  and  they  carry  on 
mixed  farming  with  great  success.  Mr.  Belanger  saw  there  some  of  the  best  wheat 
that  was  gprown  in  the  west  last  summer.  The  adjoining  land,  the  Bound  plain,  is, 
however,  mostly  vacant,  although  the  land  is  much  the  same.  This  is  because 
speculators  have  acquired  it  with  scrip  and  are  holding  it  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Laurie,  D.L.S.,  made  a  re-survey  of  the  townsite  of  South  Battleford. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonell  was  engaged  in  an  exploration  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  three  and  a  half  million  acres,  a  grant  to  the  Dominion  government  in  that 
I>ortion  of  the  Peace  Biver  district  of  British  Columbia  lying  east  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  and  adjoining  the  province  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kirk,  D.L.S.,  made  some  miscellaneous  surveys  along  Blaeberry  creek, 
in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia.  The  valley  of  Blaeberry  creek  is  of  no 
apparent  value  except  for  its  timber.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  for  timber  of  large 
size,  hence  the  large  cedar  is  usually  hollow^  and  large  healthy  trees  of  any  kind  are 
rare.  Still  the  valley  produces  fair  timber,  which  with  proi)er  protection  will  prove 
a  valuable  asset. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Carson,  D.L.S.,  continued  the  triangulation  of  the  railway  belt  in 
British  Columbia,  the  main  object  of  this  work  being  to  furnish  points  of  reference 
for  the  extension  of  subdivision  surveys  at  a  distance  from  the  railway. 

Mr.  Arthur  O.  Wheeler,  topographer,  extended  his  photo-topographical  survey  of 
the  Yoho  Park  in  the  Bocky  mountains.  Altogether  forty-seven  ascents  were  made 
and  eighty-nine  camera  stations  occupied,  from  which  four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
plates  were  exposed.  The  districts  round  Mts.  Douglas  and  Drummond  furnish  a 
paradise  for  botanists  and  those  fond  of  camping  amidst  beautiful  scenery.  The 
locality  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Bocky  mountains. 

Irrigation  surveys  were  continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Stewart,  D.L.S., 
Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

EXPLORATION  SUBVETS. 

Four  parties  imder  Messrs.  J.  W.  McLaggan,  P.  G.  Stewart,  A.  D.  Moodie  and 
W.  Thibaudeau,  were  detailed  to  explore  the  country  along  the  route  of  the  proposed 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  between  Erwood  and  Fort  Churchill,  on 
Hudson  bay.  This  line  is  to  pass  through  The  Pas,  the  part  between  Erwood  and  The 
Fas  being  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McLaggan  examined  the  country  between  The  Pas,  Paint  lake  and 
Bumtwood  river. 

Messrs.  P.  G.  Stewart  and  A.  D.  Moodie  explored  between  Erwood  and  The  Pas, 
Mr.  Stewart  being  allotted  the  western  portion  and  Mr.  Moodie  the  eastern  portion 
of  this  tract  of  country,  while  Mr.  W.  Thibaudeau  examined  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Fort  Churchill  and  The  Pas. 

The  object  of  these  surveys  was  to  get  a  detailed  description  of  the  country  as  to 
its  general  character,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  fitness  for  agriculture,  the  value, 
quantity  and  location  of  the  timber,  the  mineral  resources  and  the  climate. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McLaggan  reported  on  the  district  between  The  Pas,  Paint  lake  and 
Bumtwood  river.    This  is  a  sportsman's  paradise.    During  the  trip,  he  saw  ten  moose. 
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nx  beaiB,  one  deer,  one  timber  wolf,  over  a  dozen  lynx,  a  number  of  mink  and  other 
far-bearing  animals  and  ducks  and  geese  innnmerable.  There  are  spots  of  good  farm- 
ing land  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  good  crops  of  aU  the  hardy  grains 
and  yegetables,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make  roads  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  the  country  between  the  spots  of  good  land  is  rough  and  rocky. 

The  whole  country  from  Grass  river  to  Bumtwood  riyer,  with  the  exception  of 
small  areas  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  has  been  swept  by  fire.  There  is  a  growth  of 
young  timber  conling  up  since  the  fire,  which  may  be  of  value  in  time.  As  a  mineral 
oountiy  there  is  a  wide  field  for  prospectors ;  Mr.  McLaggan  saw  indications  of  gold, 
silver,  iron  and  limestone.  The  preliminary  survey  of  the  railway  to  Hudson  bay  has 
already  been  made  from  The  Pas  to  the  southeast  of  Eeed  lake;  he  thinks  that  from 
there  the  railway  should  cross  Grass  river  between  Eeed  and  Wekuskp  lakes,  and 
continuing  down  the  north  side  of  Grass  river  and  Setting  lake,  pass  to  the  north  of 
Paint  lake.  This  route  would  take  the  railway  through  the  part  of  the  country  where 
there  would  be  the  most  traffic. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Stewart  explored  the  region  northwest  of  Etoimami  and  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  The  Pas.  All  through,  the  country 
is  well  covered  with  timber  of  all  kinds,  but  poplaf  and  spruce  are  most  plentiful.  He 
estimates  the  amount  of  standing  timber  available  in  this  tract  at  about  600,000,000 
feet  B.M.    The  country  is  much  the  same  as  that  explored  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McLaggan. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Moodie's  exploration  was  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  between  Erwood  and  The  Pas.  The  part  first  examined,  was  that 
section  lying  between  Leaf  lake  on  the  east,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  right 
of  way  on  the  west.  The  larger  part  of  this  section  consists  of  mossy  muskegs  sparsely 
dotted  with  spruce  and  tamarack  scrub,  and  of  gravel  ridges,  with  spruce  and  small 
poplar;  it  is  consequently  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  poplar  is  mostly  small,  and  is 
good  only  f Ar  pulpwood.  Spruce  suitable  for  lumbering  is  scattered.  Moose,  caribou, 
bears  and  smaller  fur-bearing  animals  are  abundant. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  from  the  north  end  of  Leaf  lake  to  The 
Pas  and  as  far  as  thirty  miles  east  of  the  grade,  which  is  already  constructed  to  the 
latter  point,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  section  just  described,  except  that  the  timber 
is  of  better  quality  and  is  more  plentiful. 

The  coimtry  lying  to  the  east  and  north  of  Little  Pasquia  river  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  muskeg  with  spruce  and  tamarack  scrub.  Its  character  can  be  judged  from 
tlie  fact  that  for  days  together  the  party  was  comx)elled  to  wade  in  water  to  the  knees. 

The  population  of  The  Pas  is  about  five  hundred,  including  Indians.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  has  a  mission  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  half-breed  houses,  two  stores  and  the 
xoission. 

The  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  Hudson  bay  runs  through  a 
muskeg  country  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Etoimami  to  The  Pas,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
nine  miles.  The  engineers  discovered  that  the  muskeg  of -this  particular  section  rested 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  limestone  gravel  at  a  depth  of  three  to  six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  th^  claim  that  once  the  muskeg  is  drained  a  good  road-bed  will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  Thibaudeau,  OJE.,  explored  the  country  lying  between  Port  Churchill,  on 
Hudson  bay,  and  The  Pas,  on  Saskatchewan  river. 

Churchill  harbour  has  an  entrance  2,000  feet  wide  and  vessels  drawing  thirty-six 
feet  of  water  may  approach  to  within  200  yards  of  the  west  shore,  while  vessels  draw- 
ing twenty-four  feet  may  approach  to  within  150  yards  of  the  east  shore.  No  great 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  harbour  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round. 
Oiiurchill  harbour  lies  between  two  peninsulas.  On  the  west  x>eninsula,  sandstone, 
limestone  and  white  quartzite  are  found.  On  the  east  peninsula  there  are  splendid 
Imilding  sites  and  plenty  of  good  limestone  for  building  purposes. 

Port  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  built  in  1733. 
The  walls  are  thirty-four  feet  thick  and  sixteen  feet  high.  It  was  originally  mounted 
forty  cannon. 
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The  present  Fort  Churchill  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  about  five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Churchill  river.     This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

Timber  for  fuel  is  plentiful  along  the  river.  Salmon  trout  and  whitefish  are  to 
be  had  at  all  seasons.  Potatoes  and  v^^tables  are  sucoessfully  grown,  and  good  hay 
is  to  be  had  in  abundance  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful. 

Between  Churchill  and  North  rivers  the  ridges  are  overgrown  with  small  spruce 
and  tamarack,  but  for  the  most  part  the  country. is  level;  it  is  covered  with  moss  and 
small  ponds  and  is  constantly  frozen  up. 

llie  same  description  applies  to  the  land  between  Churchill  and  Owl  rivers. 

About  one-third  of  the  country  from  Fort  Chrchill  to  The  Pas  is  marsh.  The 
higher  lands  are  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  suitable  only  for  fuel  and  pulpwood. 
No  minerals  of  any  kind  are  to  be  seen.  Water-power  is  available  from  Deer,  North, 
Churchill,  Nelson,  Bumtwood  and  Grass  rivers.  Whitefish  abound  in  all  the  lakes, 
and  some  trout,  pike  and  sucker  are  occasionally  to  be  had.  Moose  and  caribou  may 
be  seen  in  fair  numbers  and  also  some  rabbits,  spruce  grouse  and  ptarmigan.  The 
total  distance  covered  by  Mr.  Thibaudeau  on  his  exploration  was  690  miles. 

The  following  is  a  comi>arison  of  the  mileage  surveyed  since  1904: — 


Township  outlines. 

Section  lines 

Traverse 

Re-survey 


Total  for  season, 

Number  of  parties 

A-verage  miles  per  party 


Fifteen 

months 

Jau.  1,  1906 

to  Mar.  31, 

1907. 


Miles. 


1,306 
8,962 
1,848 
4,948 


17,064 

56 

305 


1905. 


Miles. 


1,691 

10,544 

1,809 

2,579 


16,523 

46 

359 


1904. 


Miles. 


1,285 

24,488 

4,441 

7,699 


37,913 

80 

474 


The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  surveyed  by  the  parties  under  daily  pay 
and  by  the  parties  under  contract: — 


Work  of  Parties  Under  Daily  Pay, 


Township  outlines 

Section  lines 

Traverse 

Re-survey 

Total  for  the  season 

Number  of  parties 

Average  miles  per  jiarty 


Fifteen  months,  Jan. 

1,  1906,  to  Mai. 

31.  1907. 


1905. 


1904. 


Miles, 


719 
235 
223 

2,122 


3,299 

22 

150 
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Work  of  PartieB  Under  Contract 


Towniibip  outlines. 

Section  lines 

Traverse 

Re-8urvey 


Total  for  the  seabon . 

Number  of  parties . 

Average  miles  per  party , 


Fifteen  months,  Jan. 

1, 1906,  to  Mar. 

31, 1907. 


MileH. 


550 
7,927 
1,205 

133 


9,815 

27 

364 


1905. 


Miles. 

583 

9,605 

1,388 

80 


11,650 

20 

583 


1904. 


Miles. 

566 

24,253 

4,218 

2,809 


31,846 

67 

559 


Note.— Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  paities  under  Messrs.  P.  A.  Carson,  R.  C.  Laurie, 
J.  A.  Macdonell,  J.  \V.  McLaggan,  A.  D.  Mqodie,  P.  6.  Stewai't,  |W.  Thibaudeau,  and  A.  O.  Wheeler, 
are  not  included  in  the  statement  of  mileage  for  the  fifteen  months  from  January  1,  1906,  to  March  31,. 
1907. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TOWNSHIPS. 

Descriptions  of  the  townships  subdivided  have  been  compiled  from  the  surveyors'" 
reports  received  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1907;  they  are  given  as 
api)endiz  No.  46.  The  townships  are  put  in  order  of  township,  range  and' meridian,. 
and  the  descriptions  are  preceded  by  a  list  of  all  townships  described. 

Until  the  year  1893  such  descriptions  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  separate 
volumes,  but  these  volumes  are  now  out  of  print  and,  moreover,  are  out  of  date,  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  not  being  included.  As  many  applications  are  made  for 
such  information,  the  need  of  revised  editions  of  these  descriptions  is  becoming 
urgent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

SUBVET  OF  BLOCK  OUTLINES  IN  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT. 


The  Peace  River  district  having  attracted  considerable  attention  during  recent 
years,  a  short  account,  such  as  may  properly  come  within  the  soope  of  this  report,  of 
the  initial  surveys  within  the  district  may  be  opportune.  A  brief  description  of  the 
method  adopted  in  locating  an  initial  point,  with  a  passing  notice  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  a  new  field  and  a  statement  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  performed  as 
proven  by  later  surveys,  is  all  that  will  be  attempted.  For  a  description  of  the  country,. 
its  resources,  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  other 
sources  of  information  must  be  consulted. 

The  position  of  the  sixth  initial  meridian' in  longitude  118°  affects  directly  the 
location  of  the  120th  meridian  of  longitude,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace  river  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  sixth  initial  meridian,  as  sur- 
veyed on  the  ground,  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Recent  base  line 
surveys  in  that  district  show  that  the  posts  on  this  meridian  are  about  sixteen  chains 
too  far  south,  and  the  whole  line  about  five  chains  too  near  to  the  fifth  meridian. 

This  difference  arose  in  the  traverse  survey  by  which  an  initial  point  on  the  sixth 
meridian  was  first  established,  but  was  not  discovered  until  the  spring  of  1905,  when 
the  survey  of  the  nineteenth  base  line  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  meridians  was  com- 
pleted, affording  the  first  check  on  the  position  of  the  sixth  meridian. 

The  inception  of  the  regular  surveys  in  the  Peace  River  district  goes  back  to 
1  ^S2,  when  it  was  decided  to  establish  some  block  outlines.  For  this  purx>ose  a  por- 
tion of  the  sixth  initial  meridian  had  first  to  be  located.    The  nearest  Dominion  land 
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survey  line,  at  that  time,  was  the  fifth  meridian,  which,  during  the  season  of  1882 
had  heen  produced  north  across  Athahaska  river  to  the  north  houndary  of  township 
71.  The  position  of  the  sixth  meridian  was  established  by  a  cross  country  traverse 
from  a  point  on  the  fifth  meridian  near  its  intersection  with  Athabaska  river. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Thompson,  D.T.S.,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  survey,  left  Edmonton 
viiih  his  party  on  September  22,  1882,  travelling  by  pack  trail  towards  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  settlement,  until  the  Pembina  river  was  reached.  At  this  point  two  scows  were 
constructed  of  spruce  lumber  made  by  whip-sawing  the  large  timber  found  in  the 
river  valley.  The  outfit  and  supplies  were  conveyed  in  these  scows  down  the  Pembina 
and  Athabaska  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  river,  and  up  this  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  Here  a  number  of  sets  of  observations  for  latitude  by  transits  over  the 
prime  vertical  were  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson  while  waiting  for  ice  to  form  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  survey. 

Early  in  December  the  geodetic  traverse  was  commenced  from  the  foot  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake  and  continued  easterly  through  the  most  favourable  country.  The  general 
course  of  the  river  was  followed  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  the  junction  of  Lesser 
Slave  and  Athabaska  rivers,  where  a  point  was  established  to  be  connected  later  with 
the  fifth  meridian  by  Mr.  W.  Ogilvie,  D.L.S.,  when  his  survey  of  that  line  should 
cross  Athabaska  river.  This  point  was  indicated  by  a  blazed  tree  marked  ^  Station 
C  The  traverse  line  was  then  run  westerly  across  the  late  and  continued  through 
the  most  open  country  by  way  of  Stinking  lake  to  Smoky  river,  where  further  observa- 
tions for  latitude  were  made.  Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  line  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  an  east  dnd  west  direction  and  the  alignment  was  checked  by  frequent  observations 
for  iLzimuth. 

From  the  foot  of  Lesser  Slave  lake  to  this  point  all  transportation  was  necessarily 
by  means  of  dog  trains  furnished  by  the  natives,  who  had  a  considerable  settlement  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  Spring  overtook  the  party  at  the  crossing  of  Smoky  river,  and 
the  method  of  transporting  supplies  which  had  been  pf  such  service  during  the  winter 
months  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  dog  trains  were  sent  back  to  the  lake  and  pack 
horses  procured  for  bringing  in  supplies  and  moving  the  outfit. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  established  a  connection  between  the  fifth 
meridian  and  the  point  previously  marked  at  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  river  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  This  point  was  found  to  be  186*03  chains  west  and  66*08  chains  north 
of  the  northeast  comer  of  section  13  in  township  71,  range  1,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
On  receipt  of  this  information  Mr.  Thompson  continued  his  traverse  line  westerly  the 
required  distance  to  reach  the  sixth  meridian.  The  differences  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude between  the  initial  and  terminal  x>oints  of  the  traverse  line  were  carefully  com- 
puted by  means  of  geodetic  formulsB  and  the  latitude  checked  by  further  observations 
of  transits  over  the  prime  vertical.  The  mean  of  four  nights'  observations  made  the 
latitude  of  the  terminal  x>oint  nearly  seven  seconds  less  than  the  latitude  computed 
from  the  data  furnished  by  the  traverse  line.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Birch  hills 
to  the  north  and  the  valley  of  Smoky  river  to  the  south,  the  location  was  not  considered 
favourable  for  the  determination  of  the  latitude,  which  might  be  afPected  by  abnormal 
deviations  of  the  plumb  line.  As  cloudy  weather  prevented  observations  later  at  more 
fa\  curable  points  on  the  production  of  the  meridian  northerly,  only  a  slight  correction 
was  made  to  the  computed  latitude  before  permanently  planting  the  x)osts  on  the 
meridian.  Practically  the  meridian  was  estabLLshed  from  the  traverse  alone^  no  use 
being  made  of  the  latitude  observations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  favoured  with  better  weather  so 
that  a  number  of  observations  could  have  been  taken  at  points  suited  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  latitude.  A  difference  of  16  chains  in  the  position  of  the  post- 
ing on  the  meridian  represents  a  difference  of  10  seconds  in  latitude.  With  good 
weather  and  a  favourable  location  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  surveyor,  by  exer- 
cising his  usual  precautions,  would  have  very  materially  reduced  this  discrepancy. 
Even  then,  had  he  trusted  his  latitude  observations,  the  error  would  have  been 
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daoed  to  a  little  oyer  five  chains.  The  position  in  longitude  of  the  meridian  line 
checks  fairly  close  with  the  measurements  made  on  the  different  base  lines  which  have 
since  been  completed  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  meridians.  According  to  the 
twentieth  base  line,  which  for  some  distance  passes  through  the  same  locality  as  the 
traverse  line,  the  position  of  the  sixth  meridian  differs  from  its  theoretic  location 
by  only  1  -69  chains.  Such  agreement  reflects  credit  on  the  chain-bearers  engaged  on 
the  traverse. 

The  linear  measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  st^l  band  tape;  the  observa- 
tions for  azimuth  and  latitude  and  the  production  of  the  line  were  effected  with  a 
six-inch  transit  theodolite.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  length  of  the  steel  band 
tape  is  affected  directly  by  the  temperature  and  varies  from  other  causes,  that  the 
surface  irregularities  and  unequal  elevation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  personal 
errors  of  the  chain-bearers  are  factors  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  surveyor's 
measurements,  but  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  the  result, 
in  respect  to  longitude,  is  very  creditable. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  ]^r.  Thompson's  assistant  made  a  micrometer 
aiurv^y  of  Lesser  Slave  river  and  lake,  ascertaining  also  the  leading  features  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  meridians  are  now  connected  by  five  consecutive  base  lines, 
whidi  taken  together,  furnish  the  best  available  evidence  as  to  the  position  which  the 
sixth  initial  meridian  occupies  with  respect  to  the  118th  meridian  of  longitude  with 
which  it  theoretically  should  coincide.  The  sixteenth  base  line  was  run  by  K.  W. 
Cautley,  D.L.S.,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  and  winter  of  1905;  the  seventeenth  was 
snrv^ed  in  three  sections  by  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  in  1904,  A.  Driscoll,  D.L.S.,  in 
1905,  and  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  in  1906,  respectively;  the  eighteenth  was  also  sur- 
v^ed  in  three  sections  by  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  in  1904,  J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  in 
1905,  and  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  in  1906,  respectively;  the  survey  of  the  nineteenth 
was  commenced  by  E.  Bray,  D.L.S.,  in  1904,  and  completed  by  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S., 
in  1905,  while  the  twentieth  was  run  by  H.  W.  Selby,  D.L.S.,  in  1905,  with  the  excei)- 
tion  of  the  most  westerly  eleven  miles,  which  had  been  previously  surveyed  by  C.  C. 
Pairchild,  D.L.S. 

The  doainga  of  the  different  base  lines  show  the  sixth  meridian  as  located  on  the 
ground,  to  be  somewhat  east  of  its  theoretic  position,  and  the  posting  thereon  to  be  too 
far  south.    The  following  table  summarizes  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  lines: — 


Base  line. 

Mer.  too  far  east.                  ! 

1 

16  th. 

17  .. 

18  .. 

19  .. 

20  .. 

8  78ch9. 
4-85    .. 
714    M 
3  02    .. 
1-69    ,. 

Posting  too  far  south. 


15*24  chs. 
17  00  u 
15-77  M 
18-44  .. 
lG-41  H 


A  number  of  base  lines  have  also  been  run  west  from  the  sixth  meridian,  two  of 
which  have  been  established  as  far  as  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  Various  other  outline  surveys,  as  well,  have  been  projected  within  the 
district,  so  that  the  way  is  now  fairly  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  subdivision 
woric  in  any  locality  where  such  surveys  may  appear  desirable. 

It  ia  the  intention  to  move  all  the  posts  to  correct  latitude  when  the  subdivision 
iurveys  are  proceeded  with. 

A  diagram  shovring  the  closings  on  the  base  lines  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
accompanies  this  report. 
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THE  WESTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIO  RAILWAY  BELT  IN  BRITISH  OOLUMBU. 

The  Settlement  Act  of  1883  described  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  belt  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  The  public  lands  along  the  line  of  the  railway  before  mentioned  wherever  it  may 
be  finally  located  to  a  width  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  said  line  as  provided  in 
the  order  in  council,  section  11,  admitting  the  province,  of  British  Columbia  into 
confederation.' 

In  the  Dominion  order  in  council,  approved  on  May  27, 1887,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  belt  is  described  as  follows: — 

'  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  international  boundary  with  the  waters 
of  Semiahmoo  bay,  a  branch  of  Boundary  bay,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  thence 
westerly  and  northerly  following  the  shore  of  said  Semiahmoo  bay  and  also  of  Mud 
bay,  another  branch  of  said  Boundary  bay,  to  the  easterly  limit  of  a  road  known  as 
Mud  Bay  road ;  thence  northerly  following  the  said  limit  of  said  road  to  the  southern 
bank  of  Fraser  river;  thence  northerly  to  the  point  where  the  easterly  limit  of  the 
north  road  touches  the  north  bank  of  Fraser  river;  thence  northerly  following 
the  said  limit  of  said  north  road  to  the  southerly  shore  of  Burrard  inlet;  thence  north- 
westerly to  Pt.  Roche,  being  a  point  where  the  westerly  shore  of  the  north  arm  of 
Burrard  inlet  joins  the  northerly  shore  of  the  main  arm  of  Burrard  inlet;  thenoe 
northerly  following  the  westerly  shore  of  the  said  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet  to  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  same;  thence  due  north  to  the  north  boundary  of  town- 
ship 7,  range  7,  west  of  the  seventh  initial  meridian  according  to  the  Dominion  Lands 
system  of  surveys  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia.' 

By  the  order  in  council  approved  on  March  29,  1895,  an  agreement  was  to  be 
concluded  with  the  government  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Clause  1  of 
said  order  reads  as  follows :  '  The  province  shall  accept  as  the  boundary  of  the  rail- 
way belt  the  limits  laid  down  and  marked  out  by  the  Dominion,  order  in  council 
approved  on  May  27, 1887,  and  by  the  map  attached  thereto  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
annexed),  or  the  nearest  township  line  to  the  boundary  of  the  belt  which  would  be 
found  by  actual  admeasurement,  as  may  be  found  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  most 
convenient.' 

In  the  order  in  council  of  the  British  Columbia  government,  dated  December  6, 
1896,  clause  1  reads  as  follows: — 

'The  province  shall  accept  as  the  boundary  of  the  railway  belt  the  limits  laid 
down  and  marked  out  by  the  Dominion  order  in  council,  approved  on  May  27,  1887, 
and  by  the  map  attached  thereto  (a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  said  report  of  the 
Privy  Council  approved  by  His  Excellency  on  March  29,  1895),  or  the  nearest  section 
line  to  the  boundary  of  the  belt  which  would  be  found  by  actual  measurement  as  may 
be  found  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  most  convenient.' 

In  a  letter  dated  June  23,  1896,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works, 
Victoria,  B.C.,  was  notified  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  adopt  for  the  boundary  the  nearest  section  line  to  the  boundary  of  the  belt 
which  would  be  found  by  actual  measurement,  and  diagrams  showing  the  section  line 
in  question  were  inclosed. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  boundary  shown  upon  the  diagrams 
stops  at  the  creek  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  head  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard 
inlet,  leaving  the  western  boundary  of  the  belt  undefined,  therefore,  it  appeared  that 
another  notification  to  the  provincial  government  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
vincial order  in  council  of  December  6,  1895,  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the  western 
boundary  of  the  belt. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  9,  1903,  the  Deputy  Conunissioner  of  Lands  and  Works, 
British  Columbia,  was  asked  if  the  province  would  agree  to  accept  for  the  western 
boundary  the  line  described  in  the  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  of  May  27,  1887,  to  which  a  reply  was  received  as  follows : — 
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*Iii  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  boundaries  referred  to  in  that  order,  with  the 
exoeption  of  that  part  which  follows  the  westerly  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard 
inlet,  have  always  been  understood  by  this  government  as  agreed  to  between  the  pro- 
vince and  the  Dominion;  but  instead  of  the  westerly  shore  of  the  north  arm  of 
Borrard  inlet  we  have  always  considered  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  to  be  the 
boundary  line,  and  we  have  sold  and  otherwise  alienated  islands  lying  in  the  said 
north  arm,  I,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest  that  the  description  in  the  order  in  council 
above  referred  to  may  be  altered  so  as  to  make  the  easterly  shore  of  the  north  arm  the 
boundary  between  the  provincial  and  Dominion  lands.' 

By  the  order  in  council  of  July  8,  1904,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of 
Burrard  inlet  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  railway  belt,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  parliament  and  of  the  legislature  of  British  Columbia,  the  said 
boundary  to  be  as  follows:— 

'Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  international  boundary  with  the  waters 
of  Semiahmoo  bay,  a  branch  of  Boundary  bay,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  thence 
westerly  and  northerly  following  the  shore  of  said  Semiahmoo  bay  and  also  of  Mud 
bay,  another  branch  of  said  Boundary  bay,  to  the  eastern  limit  of  a  road  known  as 
Mud  Bay  road;  thence  northerly  following  the  said  limit  of  said  road  to  the  southern 
bank  of  Fraser  river;  thence  northerly  to  the  point  where  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
north  road  touches  the  north  bank  of  Fraser  river;  thence  northerly  following  the 
said  limit  of  said  north  road  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  main  arm  of  Burrard 
inlet;  thence  due  north  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  said  main  arm;  thence  westerly 
following  upon  the  said  northern  shore  of  the  main  arm  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet;  thence  northerly  following  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
said  north  arm  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  peninsula  between  Bed  well  bay  and 
the  said  north  arm;  thence  northeasterly  on  a  straight  line  to  the  point  where  the 
northern  boundary  of  township  thirty-nine,  west  of  the  coast  meridian  intersects  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet ;  thence  northerly  following  upon  the 
said  eastern  shore  to  the  mouth  of  Mesliloet  river,  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north 
into  the  head  of  the  said  north  arm;  thence  northerly  along  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  said  Mesliloet  river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  north 
boundary  of  township  seven,  in  range  seven,  west  of  the  seventh  meridian,  according 
to  the  Dominion  Lands  system  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  railway  belt  in  British 
Columbia.' 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  executive  council  of  the  government  of  British 
Columbia,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  August  13,  1904,  it  is  stated  that 
'  The  committee  observe  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  parliament  and  of  the  legislature  of  British  Columbia, 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  western 
l»oundary  of  the  railway  belt,  is  approved. 

*The  committee  advise  that  the  Dominion  government,  be  informed  that  the 
provincial  government  approves  and  accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  minister.' 

The  Secretary  of  State  called  the  attention  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  British 
Columbia  to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  minute,  approved  on  August  13,  1904,  merely 
accepted  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet  as  part  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  railway  belt,  not  the  whole  western  boundary  as  described  by  metes 
and  bounds  in  the  minute  of  the  Privy  Council  approved  by  the  Governor  General 
on  July  8,  1904. 

The  report  of  a  committee  of  the  executive  council,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  March  3,  1905,  was,  therefore,  substituted  for  that  of  August  13,  1904. 
This  accepts  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet  as  part  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  railway  belt  and  approves  and  confirms  the  said  boundary  as 
further  defined  in  the  order  in  council  of  July  8,  1904. 

In  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  approved  by  the  Governor 
General  on  July  15,  1905,  it  was  recommended  that,  as  the  government  of  the  Domin- 
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ion  and  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  had  agreed  to  accept  a  certain  line  for 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  belt,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
be  asked  to  have  prepared  for  submission  to  parliament  at  its  next  session  a  Bill  con- 
taining the  necessary  provisions  for  an  Act  to  ratify  the  boundary  in  question  in  so 
far  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  concerned,  and  it  was  further  recommended  that 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  British  Columbia  be  asked  to  have  the  necessary  action 
taken  by  his  government  to  ratify  such  boundary  in  so  far  aa  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  is  concerned,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  that  province. 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  executive  council,  approved  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  August  10,  1905,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
requested  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  to  ratify 
the  boundary  in  question  so  far  as  the  province  is  concerned.  Accordingly  a  Bill  was 
introduced,  but  when  it  came  up  for  discussion  it  was  x>ointed  out  that  the  Mud  Bay 
road  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  July  15,  1905, 
does  not  extend  to  Mud  bay,  and  at  its  northern  end  joins  what  is  known  as  the  Yale 
road,  which  leads  to  Eraser  river  at  Brownsville,  opposite  New  Westminster,  and 
that  instead  of  extending  to  the  north  bank  of  Eraser  river,  the  north  road, 
mentioned  in  said  order,  ends  at  the  northeasterly  limit  of  the  city  of  New  West- 
minster. To  meet  this  difficulty  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  some  amend- 
ments in  the  description  of  the  boundary  contained  in  the  said  order  of  the  Gk>vemor 
General  in  Council,  and  the  Dominion  government  having  signified  its  consent  to 
the  changes,  the  Bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  British 
Columbia  on  March  12,  1906. 

The  description  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  railway  belt  as  ratified  by  the 
Provincial  Act  is  as  follows: — 

'  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  international  boundary  with  the  waters 
of  Semiahmoo  bay,  a  branch  of  Boundary  bay,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  thenoe 
westerly  and  northerly,  following  the  shore  of  the  said  Semiahmoo  bay,  and  of  Mud 
bay,  another  branch  of  the  said  Boundary  bay,  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Mud  bay  at 
the  intersection  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  township  two,  New  Westminster  district, 
with  the  waters  of  said  Mud  bay;  thence  north  along  the  said  west  boundary  of  town- 
ship two,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  township  two;  thence  northerly  along  the 
eastern  side  lines  of  the  Mud  Bay  (or  Scott)  road,  and  the  Yale  road,  to  the  south 
bank  of  Eraser  river  at  Brownsville;  thence  northerly,  crossing  Eraser  river  to  a 
point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  said  river  where  the  eastern  side  line  of  the  north 
road  produced  south  would  intersect  the  north  bank  of  Eraser  river;  thence  north 
to  the  eastern  side  line  of  said  north  road;  thence  north  along  the  said  eastern 
side  line  of  said  north  road  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  shore  of  Burrard  inletj 
thenoe  north  to  the  north  shore  line  of  Burrard  inlet;  thence  westerly  and  northerly 
following  the  shore  line  of  Burrard  inlet  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  peninsula 
between  Bedwell  bay  and  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet;  thenoe  northeasterly  on  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  where  the  northern  boundary  of  township  thirty-nine  west 
of  the  coast  meridian  intersects  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet ; 
thence  northerly,  following  upon  the  said  eastern  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mesliloet 
river,  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  head  of  said  north  arm;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said  Mesliloet  river  to  the  point  of 
its  intersection  with  the  northern  boundary  of  township  seven,  in  range  seven,  west 
of  the  seventh  meridian,  according  to  the  Dominion  Lands  system  adopted  in  the 
surveys  of  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia.' 

A  Bill  to  ratify  the  agreement  between  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  government  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  resi)ecting  the  western 
boundary  of  the  railway  belt  received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  General  on  March 
22, 1907. 
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A8TR0K0MIGAL   FIELD    TABLES. 

Tlie  aBtronoznical  field  tables,  as  described  in  the  report  of  1906,  are  still  being 
issued.  These  tables  were  formerly  set  up  in  type  and  printed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  them  from  the  printers  in  time  for  issue  to  the  surveyors. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  tables  is  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  forms  containing  all  those  parts  which  never  vary  have  been'made, 
to  that  when  a  new  set  of  tables  is  required,  only  those  parts  whidi  vary  have  to  be 
added  to  the  forms.  The  forms  themselves,  as  well  as  the  variable  data  to  be  added, 
are  stamped  by  means  of  type,  and  the  titles,  footnotes,  &c.,  are  printed  by  a  small 
handpresB  and  pasted  on  the  form  in  the  proper  place.  The  finished  table  is  then 
reduced  and  printed  by  photo-zincography,  thus  avoiding  all  delays  in  printing.     . 

The  diagram  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  pole  star,  as  described  in  the 
report  of  1906,  is  issued  periodically  with  the  field  tables. 

A  star  map  is  now  being  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  observers  for  latitude. 
It  will  facilitate  the  selection  of  pairs  of  stars  for  Taloott's  method. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  SURVEYS. 

The  improvement  in  execution  of  fieldwork,  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  one  of  our  surveyors  who  was  engaged  in  re- 
tracing old  surveys  and  afterwards  in  making  an  inspection  of  some  recent  sub- 
divisions. He  writes :  '  To  change  from  retracing  old  lines  run  twenty  years  ago  to 
inspecting  i>resent  day  contract  work  is,  I  fear,  not  in  the  interest  of  rigid  insx)ections. 
There  has  been  such  an  improvement,  not  in  any  particular,  but  in  every  detail  of 
the  surveys  made  in  this  country  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  one  would  hesitate  to 
speak  of  &em  bb  being  the  same  class  of  work.  In  no  way  could  the  advantage  of  the 
numerous  modifications  in  the  Manual  and  in  the  field  instruments  used  be  more 
markedly  illustrated  than  by  this  change  which  I  was  forced  to  make  this  season.  The 
lines  examined  in  contracts  of  1906  were  straight,  the  chainage  good  and  the  comers 
well  marked,  none  of  which'  could  be  said,  as  a  rule,  of  the  more  ancient  surveys  in 
this  country.' 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  consisted  of: 

Letters  received 7,300 

Letters  sent 8,209 

The  stafF  consists  of  the  secretary,  one  clerk,  two  stenographers  and  typewriters 
and  two  messengers. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  ^accountant's  record  shows: 

Number  of  accounts  dealt  with 493 

Amount  of  accounts $515,040 

Number  of  cheques  forwarded 1,896 

The  staff  consicis  of  an  accountant  and  an  assistant  accountant. 

OFFICE  STAFF. 

A  list  of  the  office  staff  of  the  Topographical  Surveys  Branch  at  Ottawa  is  given 
in  appendix  No.  11. 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31, 
1907.  In  the  Metcalfe  Street  office  Mr.  Percy  Wilkinson  has  been  appointed  assistant 
accountant,  and  J.  O'Leary  messenger  in  place  of  F.  T.  Ellis,  who  was  transferred  to 
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another  branch.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Watt,  chief  of  the  first  division,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  survey  contract.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Barber,  A.  J.  Elder,  W.  T.  Green,  F.  W.  Rice,  E. 
E.  D.  Wilson  and  W.  E.  Weld  have  been  absent  all  or  part  of  the  time,  acting  tem- 
iwrarily  as  assistants  to  surveyors.  Mr.  P.  A.  Carson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  trig- 
onometrical survey,  spent  the  summer  in  British  Columbia.  Miss  G.  B.  Campbell  and 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Mackenzie,  C.  C.  Smith,  Wm.  Crawford  and  H.  L.  Chilver  of  this  office, 
and  Messrs.  M.  W.  Sharon  and  S.  B.  Roach,  of  the  geographer's  office,  have  resigned. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Gleeson  has  been  detailed  to  another  branch  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Mackie  has  been 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  chief  astronomer.  Mr.  H.  J.  Higgerty  has  been  traos- 
f erred  from  the  lithographic  office  to  the  Timber  and  Mines  Branch. 

The  additions  to  the  staff  during  the  x>ast  nine  months  are:  A.  Brown,  E.  L. 
Biirkholder,  J.  C.  Ball,  E.  E.  Brice,  C.  Fitzgerald,  J.  B.  Hutton,  R.  V.  Heathcott, 
M.  Kimpe,  J.  F.  Moran,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  F.  L  Marriott,  J  W.  Rochon,  H.  J.  Smith, 
R.  O.  Spreckley,  A.  Tremblay,  J.  N.  Goodall,  who  was  re-appointed,  and  P.  F.  X. 
Genest,  who  was  transferred  from  the  Yukon  office.  Mr.  E.  Villeneuve  was  changed 
from  the  lithographic  office  to  the  office  of  the  chief  draughtsman.  Those  appointed 
to  the  lithographic  office  are:  S.  Boyle,  J.  Gagnon  and  S.  H.  Shore;  the  latter  was 
recently  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  chief  draughtsman.  Messrs.  W.  Anderson, 
W.  Blue,  J.  Beveridge  and  F.  B.  Inkster  were  appointed  to  the  geographer's  staff; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Guimet  to  the  photographer's  staff,  and  Mr.  N.  Landry  to  the  survey  records 
office  as  messenger. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

A  summary  of  the  work  executed  in  the  chief  draughtsman's  office  is  given  as 
appendix  No,  6. 

This  part  of  the  branch  is  divided  into  five  divisions. 

First  Division — Insti-uctions  and  Oeneral  Information. 

In  this  division  instructions  are  prepared  for  all  surveys  to  be  performed  in  the 
£eld.  When  the  surveyor  has  been  selected,  instructions  are  prepared  for  him  giving 
Any  directions  that  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  survey.  In  the  case  of 
parties  under  day  pay,  the  surveyor  is  also  instructed  as  to  the  size  of  party,  the  place 
of  organization,  the  nature  of  the  transport  outfit  and  the  rate  of  pay  to  employees. 
Outline  sketches  are  furnished  to  him  showing  the  monuments,  bearings  and  distances 
of  the  lines  of  Dominion  land  surveys  already  established  in  the  vicinity  of  his  work. 
He  is  also  supplied  with  maps  or  plans  of  all  Hudson's  Bay  Company  reserves  and 
Indian  reserves  in  the  neighbourhood.  Field  books,  astronomical  field  tables,  station- 
ery, forms  for  accounts,  statutory  declarations,  &c.,  are  also  furnished.  During  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1907,  instructions  were  issued  for  eighty-six  survey 
parties,  involving  the  preparation  of  798  sketches,  and  328  maps  and  tracings. 

In  this  division  all  returns  of  survey  from  the  surveyors  are  received.  Jhey  are 
•dated,  stamped,  and  posted  in  the  various  registers  under  the  name  of  the  surveyor. 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  second  division  for  examination.  The  receipts  during  the 
nine  months  were  630  progress  sketches,  390  books  of  field  notes,  169  plans,  56  timber 
reports  and  382  statutory  declarations.  After  examination  and  the  compilation  of  the 
plans,  the  books  of  field  notes  are  returned  to  this  division  and  forwarded  to  the  survey 
records  office.  During  the  nine  months  643  field  books  and  the  returns  of  67  miscel- 
laneous surveys  were  placed  on  record.  Entries  are  also  made  in  the  registers  for  all 
township  and  other  plans  printed.  Plans  of  520  townships,  4  townsites,  49  miscel- 
laneous surveys  and  52  sectional  sheets  were  printed  during  the  nine  months. 

When  the  progfress  sketches  sent  in  by  the  surveyor  have  been  examined  and 
found  satisfactory,  preliminary  plans  for  the  townships  are  issued,  four  copies  for 
each  township.    One  copy  is  placed  on  file  in  this  office  and  one  each  furnished  to  the 
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survey  recordfa  officse,  the  Land  Patents  Branch  and  the  land  agent.  The  object  of 
these  plans  is  to  allow  of  the  land  being  opened  for  entry  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
the  final  examination  of  the  surveyor's  returns  and  tiie  issue  of  the  official  plan. 
PreUminary  plans  of  179  townships  were  issued  during  the  nine  months. 

At  the  dose  of  each  month  a  list  of  the  surveys  approved  during  the  month  is 
fo^arded  to  the  secretary  of  the  department.  Every  six  months  another  list  of  the 
whole  townships,  fractional  townshiiis  and  partially  surveyed  townships,  l^e  surveys 
of  which  have  been  approved,  is  sent  to  the  secretary.  Under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
dauae  7  of  clause  22  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  the  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  is  to  be  notified  of  the  surveys  approved,  and  the  list  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  notice  called  for  by  the  Act. 

Numerous  communications  on  miscellaneous  matters  pertaining  to  surveys  are 
dealt  with  in  this  division.  To  reply  intelligently  to  many  of  these  questions  requires 
days  of  search  for  information  among  variou8  sources,  frequently  in  di&rent  branches 
of  the  department.  During  the  nine  months  743  such  communications  were  dealt 
with,  involving  the  preparation  of  258  sketches,  maps,  &c. 


Second  Division — Examination  of  Surveyors'  Returns, 

A  detailed  description  of  the  system  of  examining  and  dealing  with  surveyors' 
returns  was  given  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1906.  The  same 
ByBtem  is  still  in  force,  with  some  few  improvements  in  the  minor  details. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  geographer  and  his  staff  on  the  second 'fioor 
of  the  Metcalfe  Street  office,  having  been  vacated,  the  partition  between  it  and  the 
room  occupied  by  the  compiling  and  examining  staff,  and  also  an  unilsed  elevator 
■haft  were  removed,  thus  affording  increased  accommodation  and  better  working 
facilities.  Temporary  quarters  were  procured  in  the  Orme  building  on  Wellington 
street,  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  and  the  disadvantage  of  part  of  the  staff  being 
removed  from'  registers,  plans  of  former  surveys  and  other  sources  of  information, 
retarded  the  work  to  some  extent.  In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  partition,  a  ven- 
tilating system  was  installed,  this  being  easily  accomplished  by  utilizing  part  of  the 
■pace  formerly  occupied  by  the  elevator  shaft.  The  value  of  this  provision  for  ventila- 
tion ia  inestimable,  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  fresh  air  is  now  available,  whereas 
before,  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  ventilation.         » 

The  work  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  respecting  roads 
and  road  allowances  in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan '  and  Alberta  (section  6  of 
chapter  100  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada),  which  provides  that  where  a  survey 
is  made  of  a  road  diversion,  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  plan  of  such  survey,  approved  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  such  province,  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  said  Department  of  Public  Works  to  the  Surveyor 
Oeneralf  who,  within  one  month  from  the  receipt  of  it  by  him,  may  require  the  plan 
of  such  survey  to  be  withdravni  from  the  land  titles  office  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  such  province. 

Before  imtents  issue  for  Dominion  lands  required  by  railway  companies  for  the 
nght  of  way  of  their  lines,  the  plans  of  such  railways  must  be  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Surveyor  General.  A  large  number  of  these  plans  have  accumulated  and 
their  examination  involves  considerable  work.  Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  re-iamiiiig  township  ]^aas  out  of  print,  the  number  of  plans  of  which  reprints  are 
required  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  during  the  past  nine  months.  The 
demand  for  township  plans  has  become  so  great,  that  the  stock  of  those  issued  years 
ago,  of  which  only  a  small  edition  was  printed^  soon  became  exhausted.  Larger 
editions  are  now  printed,  so  that  unless  on  account  of  additional  surveys,  plans 
recently  issued  are  not  likely  to  require  re-issue  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  wak  of  this  dirision  during  the  past  nine  months  ifl  as  foUom: — 

Plans  compiled 4(K> 

Snbdiviuon  returns  examined 313 

OntUne  xetunis  examined 12S 

Misoellaneoiu  surrey  returns  examined SIO 

J  New  editions  of  township  plans 73 

Progress  sketches  examined — contKotors 206 

Pngreas  sketdiea  examined— day  men 270 

Memoranda  sent  to  surreyon 829 

Memoranda  received  from  turrayon S49 

Third  IHinnon—Drmiting  for  ReprodttcUon. 

The  third  division  of  the  dran^ting  staff  is  engaged  chiefly  in  making  finished 
oopiea  of  township  and  other  plans  for  reproduction  by  i^oto-Eincograi^  or  litho- 
graphy. During  the  nine  months  627  plana  of  townships  were  prepared  for  printing. 
For  part  of  this  period,  while  the  ofBcee  were  b^ng  renovated,  the  staff  was  divided, 
a  number  of  the  draughtsmen  remaining  at  the  office  on  Ifetcalfe  street,  while  Uie 
others  were  accommodated  in  temporary  quarters  on  Wellington  street.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  staff  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Seventy-nine  drawings  and  plana  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were  undertake!). 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  astronomical  field  tables  for  the  use  of 
surveyors.  The  present  method  of  prejiaring  these  and  also  the  new  star  map,  is 
described  under  a  separate  heading. 

A  map  in  colours,  shovring  the  route  of  the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  was  compiled  and  printed.  This  map  shows  the  routes 
of  explorers  who  reoendy  visited  the  diatrict,  the  main  featurea  of  the  country  through 
which  the  railway  will  run.  and  the  aaving  in  rail  transportation  from  the  western 
provinces. 

The  original  plans  for  photo-rincographing  are  carefully  filed  away;  when  new 
editions  of  any  of  them  are  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  information 
obtained  from  later  surveys  and  to  photograph  them  again. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sttachment  used  in  the  stamp,  for  holding 
the  type,  while  stamping  a  plan.    The  old  holder  (see  fig.  1)  consisted  of  a  solid  frames 


cut  out  in  the  front  to  recnve  the  type,  with  a  horizontal  thumb  screw  passinff 
through  one  side,  l^  means  of  which  the  type  was  held  securely  in  place.  This  neoe*> 
sitated  the  use  of  quads  or  other  small  pieces  of  metal,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  extra 
spaoe  in  the  holder,  after  the  type  had  been  placed  at  the  centre.    Ooneiderable  tinae 
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was  reqmred  to  adjust  each  setting  of  type  and  quads;  also  the  action  of  the  end 
of  the  thumb  screw  against  the  soft  metal  of  the  quad  soon  wore  it  away  and  created 
a  tendency  for  thesczew  to  work  out  of  line,  enlarging  the  threaded  hole  in  the  holder. 

The  new  holder  (see  £g.  2)  consists  of  a  one-piece  frame,  having  the  front  shaped 
out  to  receive  two  movable  jaws.  These  jaws  have  each  a  projection  on  the  back 
which  slides  in  a  slot  in  the  back  of  the  holder.  Through  these  projections  ahd  in 
the  rear  of  the  holder,  passes  a  thund>  screw  having  a  bearing  at  its  centre,  half  in 
the  badi  of  the  holder  and  half  in  a  small  cap  attached  to  the  back  of  the  holder  by 
serawB.  This  bearing  being  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  threaded  jpAris  of  the  screw 
tnd  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  holder,  keeps  the  screw  from  moving  laterally. 
One-half  of  the  screw  is  threaded  with  a  right-hand  thread,  the  other  half  with  a  left- 
hand  thread,  the  holes  in  the  movable  jaws  being  also  threaded  right-hand  and  left-hand. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  when  tlie  thumb  screw  is  turned  in  one  direc- 
tion the  jaws  open  away  from  the  centre  of  the  holder;  when  it  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  jaws  move  towards  the  centre  and  are  capable  of  coming  together 
at  that  point.  They  can  hold  the  thinnest  object  securely,  and  whatever  is  held  be- 
tween them  is  always  in  a  central  position  in  the  holder,  and  the  use  of  quads  for 
this  purpose  is  done  away  with. 

For  the  colouring  of  maps  and  plans,  an  air  brush  has  been  procured.  The  air 
brush  is  especially  useful  for  colouring  photographic  enlargements  of  maps,  as  the 
paper  used  in  photographing  is  often  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
on  an  even  tint  in  the  ordinary  way. 

jt  Fourth  Division — British  Columbia  Surveys. 

Host  of  the  surveys  in  British  Columbia  were  made  by  the  regular  surveyors^ 
Vessrs.  J.  E.  Koss  and  A.  W.  Johnson.  Both  worked  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  weather  conditions  favourable  to  surveying  oi)erations 
in  the  various  localities. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  regular  surveyors,  a  few  returns  have  been  received 
of  surveys  made  for  private  individuals  and  of  other  small  surveys. 

The  British  Columbia  section  of  the  staff  which,  for  three  years,  occupied  quarters 
on  Sparks  street  separated  from  the  main  office,  was  this  year  transferred  to  the  space 
in  the  Surveyor  Oeneral's  office  formerly  occupied  by  ibe  geographer's  staff.  -This 
facilitates  the  work  of  the  staff,  the  returns  and  information .  required  for  reference 
being  more  readily  accessible. 

The  British  Columbia  surveyors  remained  so  long  in  the  field  that  their  returns 
were  somewhat  delayed,  and  those  received  entailed  more  work  than  usual.  As  most  of 
the  traverse  surveys  in  British  Columbia  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
section  comers  and  land  boundaries,  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  this  year 
contain  well  over  one  thoiysand  courses,  has  to  be  carefully  checked  by  latitudes  and 
departures. 

Forty-five  township  plans  have  been  compiled,  and  three  hundred  and  four  mis- 
cellaneous plans  and  tracings  have  been  made. 

Fifth  Division — Mapping, 

The  work  of  this  division  is  the  compilation  and  drawing  of  any  maps  that  may 
be  required.  The  staff  has  been  engaged  principally  on  the  *  sectional  sheets,'  adding 
new  swrvejB  and  other  information  and  preparing  them  for  new  editions.  Much  new 
compilation  has  been  added  to  the  sectional  sheets  covering  the  railway  belt  in  British 
Columbia  so  as  to  show  the  topog^raphy,  not  only  within  the  railway  belt,  but  also 
outside  of  it  to  the  full  size  of  the  sheet.  The  sheets  which  extend  over  the  west 
boundary  of  Alberta  into  British  Columbia  are  also  being  added  to,  in  the  same  way. 
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The  compilation  of  the  surveys  of  mineral  claiwis  in  the  Yukqn  Territory,  show- 
ing their  position  on  the  general  map  on  a  scale  of  40  ch?.  to.  an  inch,  has  .been  kept 
up,  but  the  number  of  lots  so  recorded  has  bieen  very  small  compared  with  previous 
years. 

«  •  r  - 

SURVEY  REQORDS'  OFFICE. 

A  large  portion  of  the  survey  records  staff  has  been  employed  copying  plans  which 
have  been  out  of  print,  and  whidi  were  required  by  agents,  land  guides  and  companies 
in  placing  settlers  on  their  lands. 

Homestead  maps,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  showing  the  homesteads  open 
for  entry  in  the  western  provinces,  have  been  completed  and  forwarded  to  the  different 
sub-agents. 

The  amount  of  correspondence  necessary  to  supply  the  largely  increased  demand 
for  township  plans  was,  on  an  average,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  letters  per  day. 

The  plans  and  files  in  connection  with  reservations  of  right  of  way  for  roads  and 
railways  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba^  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  work  of  this  office.  All  these  plans  and  files  are  recorded  here.  Every  rail- 
way right  of  way  plan  is  on  file  and  the  reservations  for  the  right  of  way  in  the  lands 
affected  are  noted.  The  correspondence  in  this  connection,  averaging  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  letters  per  day,  goes  through  this  branch. 

The  Eclipse  Manufacturing  company  completed  the  cases,  and  finished  all  the 
other  changes  necessitated  by  their  removal  to  their  new  quarters  in  the  Canadian 
building.  The  printed  plans  of  the  parishes,  settlements  and  town  plots,  were  removed 
to  their  new  places  and  re-indexed ;  this  new  arrangement  does  much  to  economize  the 
time  required  for  finding  them. 

A  complete  index  of  all  the  plans  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  showing  the  character 
of  the  survey  and  the  name  of  the  surveyor  for  all  original  plans,  has  been  compiled 
and  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  to  ready  reference. 

The  increase  of  woric  during  the  year  has  been  so  large  that  it  is  only  by  using 
the  greatest  care  in  indexing  and  arrangement  that  the  present  staff  is  able  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  » 

PHOTOGRAPHIO  OFFICE. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  photographic  office,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  total  amount  of  work  executed  during  the  nine  months  exceeded  that  executed 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1906. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  township  plans,  over  one  hundred 
having  been  reproduced  in  the  month  of  January  alone. 

The  dry  plate  work  and  the  bromide  enlarging  have  also  greatly  increased. 

Hitherto  the  Qeological  Survey  parties  have,  to  a  large  extent,  employed  sketch- 
ing for  their  surveys,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  use  photography,  which  they 
find  quicker  and  more  satisfactory.  Last  season  only  one  of  their  parties  us^d  photo- 
graphy, while  this  season  it  is  expected  that  four  or  five  will  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  photographic  outfits.  From  the  negatives,  bromide  enlargements  are  made 
in  this  office.  This  greater  use  of  photography  is  the  cause  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  bromide  enlargements. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  on  special  work.  The  photo-lithographing  of  a 
section  of  Nelson  river  showing  the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  railway,  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  photography  in  map  making.  This  map  was  enlarged 
from  a  thirty-five  mile  scale  to  a  twenty-five  mile  scale.  Another  interesting  piece 
of  work  was  the  enlargement  of  part  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  from  a  thirty-five  mile  scale  to  a  twelve  mile  scale.  This  work,  which 
occupied  only  one  week,  would  take  at  least  three  months  if  done  by  draughting. 
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The  staff  consists  of  one  photographer  in  charge,  one  general  photographer  with 
three  assistants,  and  one  photo-lithographer  and  photo-engraver  with  two  assistants. 

Besides  the  development,'  printing  and  enlargement  pi  the  views  taken  by  sur- 
veyors in  the  field,  they  have  to  copy,  reduce  and  enlarge  to  proper  scale  the  plans 
and  maps  used  in  compilations,  to  photograph  the  plfins  and  maps  sent  in  for  repro- 
duction and  to  prepare  zincplates  or  transfers  of  the  same.  The  photographic  work 
of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  has  also  been  donie  here.  A  schedule  of  the  work 
executed  ia  given  as  apx)endiz  No.  9. 

LITHOORAPHIG  OFFICE. 

There  has  been  no  change,  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work  in  this  office.    .     , , 
The  statement  of  the  work  executed,  given  as  appendix  No.  10.  to  this  report, 
shows  a  dectease  in  the  number  of  maps  printed  but  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  township  plans.  .         , ,' 

The  number  of  the  staff  is  thei  same  as  last  year ;  it  consists  of  one  foreman,'  one 
trtDsferer,  one  power  press  printei^  and  one  press  feeder. 

BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  DOMINION  LAND    SUBVEY(HtS. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Ottawa,  beginning  on  the 
second  Monday  in  February,  1907  (February  11),  as  directed  by  clause  101  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act,  and  was  continued  until  March  2.  Special  meetings  were  held 
on  July  19, 1906,  and  March  21, 1907. 

During  the  February  meeting  examinations  were  held  simultaneously  in  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Calgary.  Professor  L.  B.  Stewart,  D.T.S.,  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  presided  at  the  examination  in  Toronto;  Mr.  J.  Lonsdale  Doux)e, 
D.LS.,  in  Winnipeg,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  D.L.S.,  in  Calgary. 

It  had  also  been  arranged  to  hold  a  special  examination   at  the  same  time  in 
Vancouver;  under  Mr.  E.  B.  Hermon,  D.L.S.;  but  the  candidates  did  not   present - 
themselveiB. 

Fifteen  candidates  passed  the  examination  for  admission  as  articled  pupil,  as 
follows: — 

M.  H.  Baker,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
T.  W.  Brown,  Alberton,  Ont 
L.  S.  Cokely^  Lethbridge,  Alta, 
A«  S.  Cram,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
•     G.  H.  Ferguson,  Toronto,  Ont. 
L.  F.  Heuperman,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
W.  G.  McElhanney,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
E.  W.  Murray,  Seaforth,  Ont. 
Ji  L.  Rannie,  Toronto,  Ont. 
A.  Roger,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
A.  H.  D.  Boes,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Alan  Stewart,  Ottawa,  Ont.  ' 

A.  G.  Stuart,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
A.  H.  Swinbum,  Ottawa,-  Ont. 
E.  O.  Wheeler,  Calgary,  Alta; 

Fourteen  candidates  passed  the  final  examination  for  admission  as  surveyor,  as 
follows: — 

N.  A.  Burwash,  Toronto;  Ont 
C.  A.  Chilver,  Walkerville,  Ont    , 
P.  C.  Coates,  Toronto,  Ont 
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^  .  S.  B.  Crerar,  Toronto,  Ont. 

[  O.  H.  Fullerton,  New  liskeaTd,  Ont. 

P.  GiUespie,  Toronto,  Ont« 
•^  W.  T.  Green,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

.^  Q.  B.  McGoU,  Winnipegr,  Man.  • 

D.  H.  Nelles,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

r  D.  T.  Townsend,  Toronto,  Ont. 

*^  J.  E.  ITmbach,  Ottawa,  Ont 

W.  H.  Waddell,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  Waldron,  Pine  Grove,  Ont. 

E.  W.  Walker,  Begina,  Saak. 

Oaths  of  office  and  of  allegiance  and  bonds  for  tbe  sum  of  one  thousand  dollan 
eaek,  as  required  by  clause  116  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  were  received  from  eleven 
candidates  who  had  previously  passed  the  necessary  examinations  for  commissions  as 
Dominion  land  surveyors  and  had  complied  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Ten  commissions  as  Dominion  land  surveyors  were  issued,  as  follows: — 

E.  R  Bingham,  Toronto,  Ont. 
N.  A.  Burwash,  Toronto,  Ont. 
0.  A.  Ohilver,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
"    S.  B.  Orerar,  Toronto,  Ont 
W.  T.  Green,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
J.  D.  McLennan,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
G.  B.  IfoOoII,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
D.  H.  NelleB,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
D.  T.  Townsend,  Toronto,  Ont 
J.  E.  TTmbach,  Ottawa,  Ont 

Every  Dominion  land  surveyor  is  required  by  clause  125  of  the  Dominion  Lands 
Ao^  to  be  in  possession  of  a  subsidiary  standard  measure  furnished  by  the  aecretaiy 
of  the  board  of  examiners.    Nine  such  standards  were  issued  during  the  year. 

A  list  of  surveyors  who  have  been  furnished  with  standard  measures  up  to  March 
SI,  1907,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  8. 

The  correspondence  of  the  board  amounted  to: 

Letters,  ftc,  received 571 

Letters  sent 485 

The  examination  questions  used  at  the  examination  in  February,  IW!,  are  sub- 
mitted as  appendix  No.  12. 

Synopsis  of  the  Work  of  the  Board. 

The  meeting  of  July  19, 1906,  was  a  special  meeting  called  to  pass  the  necessary 
resolution  admitting  J.  D.  McLennan  as  a  Dominion  land  surveyor,  his  commission 
having  been  withheld  until  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Previous  to  the  annual  meeting  in  February  sets  of  question  papers  for  the 
various  examinations  were  prepared  by  the  membere  of  the  board.  At  this  meeting 
tbe  answers  of  three  candidates  at  the  limited  preliminary  examination,  seventeen  at 
the  full  preliminary  examination,  nineteen  at  the  final  D.L.S.  examination,  and  one 
at  the  D.T.S.  examination  were  examined. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  regulation  made  at  the  meeting  in  May,  190Q» 
whereby^eimdidates  obtaining  75  per  cent  or  more  on  any  subject  are  not  required  to 
write  on  such  subject  if  they  present  themselVes  ^  Itgain.  It  was  felt  that  from  such 
candidates  a  higher  percentage  should  be  required  than  from  those  coming  up  for 
the  first  time.    No  action  in  the  matter  was  taken  at  this  meeting. 
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The  question  of  who  are  eligible  for  examination  under  elauae  111  of  the  Dom- 
inion Lands  Act,  having  oome  up,  it  was  decided  that  in  future  the  seoretary  should 
soeept  articles  for  one  year's  seryice  only ?  from  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities 
mbo  hold  proper  diplomas. 

Considerable  time  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  regulations  governing  the  ex- 
smination  for  certificate  as  Dominion  topographical  surveyor;  and  the  schedule  of 
itadies  was  re-arranged.  It  was  agreed  that  before  the  next  meeting  a  brief  state- 
ment should  be  prepared  setting  forth  the  work  to  be  covered  in  ^adi  subject  of  this 
examination,  and  a  list  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  preparing  for  it.  The  work  was 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  board.  Dr.  DeviUe  taking  three  subjects,  and  Dr. 
Sots  and  Dr.  King  four  subjects  each. 

A  resolution  was  passed  fixing  the  percentage  of  marks  required  to  pass  any 
examination  at  50  per  cent  in  each  subject,  and  allowing  candidates  who  obtain  the 
required  60  per  cent  in  certain  subjects,  but  fail  in  other  subjects,  to  take  supple* 
mentaxy  examinations.' 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  March  21,  at  which  the  curriculum 
of  slvidi^  for  the  D.T.S.  examination  was  further  considered  and  a  list  of  text  books 
piepsred. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  allowing  candidates  whose  term  of  service  at  the 
time  of  examination  is  within  three  weeks  of  completion  to  write  on  such  examination, 
provided  that  field  work  is  complete  at  the  time  of  writing.  Commissions  in  such  cases 
win  be  withheld  until  the  completion  of  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  of  one  year 
or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 


APPENDICES. 

The  following  schedules  and  statements  are  appended: — 

No.  1.  Schedule  of  surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them  from  July 
1, 1906,  to  March  81, 1907. 

No.  2.  Schedule  showing  for  each  surveyor  employed  from  Jan.  1,  1906,  to  Mar. 
31,  1907,  the  number  of  miles  surveyed,  of  township  section  lines,  township  outlines, 
traverses  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  resurvey;  also  cost  of  ^ame. 

No.    8.  list  of  Dominion  land  surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with  standard 


No.  4.  List  of  lots  in  the  Yukon  Territory  surveys  of  which  have  been  confirmed 
from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  81,  1907. 

No.  6.  List  of  miscellaneous  surveys  in  the  Yukon  Territory  returns  of  which 
hsve  been  received  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1907. 

No.    6.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  draughtsman. 

No.  7.  List  of  sectional  maps  revised,  printed,  reprinted  and  revised  and  re- 
printed from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  81,  1907. 

No.  8.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  survey  records  office  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March  81, 1907. 

No.  9.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  photographic  office  during  the  nine 
months  ending  March  81, 1907. 

No.  10.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  lithographic  office  during  the  nine 
months  ending  Mardi  81, 1907. 

No.  11.  Names  and  duties  of  employees  of  the  Topographical  Surveys  Branch  at 
Ottawa. 

No.  12.  Examination  papers  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Dominion  land  sur- 
veyors. 

Nos.  18  to  45.  Beports  of  the  surveyors  employed. 

No.  46.  Descriptions  of  surveyed  townships  submitted  by  Dominion  land  surveyors 
dnrlbg  the  nine  months  ending  March  81,  1907. 
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-       -     .  HAPS.  •    •  •  r^ 

THefoUoyring  mape  clcGompcaiy  this  report:^--  " '.'/  '/,!.! 

1.  Diagram  showing  dosings  on  base  lines  between  the  fifth  s^'nd  sixth  tQ^rid^anllV' 

2.  Mr.  P.  G.  Stewart's  exploration  on  the  west  side  of  the  Canadiani  Northern' 
railway  from  Etoimiomi  to  The  Pas ;  to  accompany  his  report. 

8.  Sketch  map  showing  ^untry  nefir  fourteenth  bade  line,  province'  of  S^katK^e^" 
wan,  to  accompany  ther^rt  of  J,  N.  Wallace,  DX.S.  ' 

4., Map  to  accoihpany  J.  W.  MoLaggan's  rejiort  of  exploration  in  Saskatchewail"^ 
and'-the  Northw-est  Territori^.  ...'",,-,  . /''^.^ 

5.  Mr;  A.  D.  Moodie's  exploration  from  Etoimami  to  The  Pas;  to  accompany'.* 
his  report.  ^ 

6.  Topographical  survey  of.  C^nada-^trigonometrical  section.     Triangulation  in 
British  Columbia.    To  accompany  the  l^orjt  of  P.  A.  Carson,  D.L.I3. 

I  have  the  honout  to  be,  sir, 
^  ;  Your  iobedient  servant,;  1   "     :    7. 

'      •'  E.  DEVltLE, 

Surveyor  OeneraL 


Is' 


>. 


I       <     • 


■>*.  } 
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SESSIONAL  PAPER  No.  25b 


A.  1908 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEYS  BRANCH. 

SCHEDULES  AND  STATEMENTS. 


AFFEHDIX  Ho.  1. 


ScHBDULS  of  Surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them  from  July  1,  1906  to 

March  31,  1907. 


Sunreyor. 


Aybworth,  O.  F. 


Baker,  J.  C, 


Beatty,  David 


Bdaager,  P.  B.  A. 


CohoD,  LewiB. 
Bonrgeftnli,  A 

B»y,  L.  T.  . . 


GuaoD,  P.  A  . . 

GMtley.R.  W. 
Cutley,  R.  H 


Address. 


Mfldoc,  Ont 


Vermilion,  Alta.  . . 


Parry  Sound,  Ont. . . . 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


Listowel,  Ont 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  Que. 

Amberstbuig,  Ontario. 


Ottawa,  Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Edmonton,  Alta  ... 
Chealey,  Ont 


Description  of  work. 


Re-survey  .of  township  10  range  7,  township  14  range  8,  parts 
of  townships  14  ana  16  range  7,  and  parts  of  townships  15 
ranges  7  and  8,  all  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Ckmtract  No.  14  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  township  69  range 
20,  township  58  range  21,  and  townships  61  ranges  25,  26 
and  27,  all  west  of  tae  fourth  meridian. 

Correction  survey  in  townships  51  ranges  27  and  24  west  of 
the  second  meridian.  Retracement  surveys  in  the  follow- 
ing  townships  west  of  the  third  meridian  ;-^town8hip  38 
range  IS,  townships  45  ranges  9  and  10,  townships  41,  4S,  43 
and  44  ranges  10  and  11,  and  townships  49  and  50  range  1. 
Retracement  surveys  in  townships  50  ranges  26,  27  and  28 
west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Inspection  of  contracts  No.  18  of  1905  and  Nos.  11  and  12  of 
1906.  Restoration  survey  in  the  following  townships  west 
of  the  second  meridian  ; — townships  24  ranges  1,  13, 14  and 
15,  townships  25  ranges  12,  14,  15  and  16,  townships  26 
ranges  12,  13  and  15,  township  27  range  7,  townships  28 
ranges  6  and  13,  township  29  ranges  13,  14  and  15,  town- 
ship 30  ringe  13,  townships  31  ranges  12  and  IS  and  town« 
ships  32  ranges  9,  10  and  11.  Restoration  survey  in  the 
following  townships,  west  of  the  principal  meridian ; — 
township  5  raiu^  34,  townships  6  ranges  30,  32  and  34, 
townships  7  and  8  ranges  32  and  34,  township  24  range  29, 
township  26  range  28  and  townships  30  and  82  range  29. 

Contract  No.  3  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  8  and  4 
ranges  13  and  14,  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Contract  No.  11  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  30  and  81 
rang^l5  and  16,  parts  of  township  30  ran^e  14,  and  town- 
ship 29'range  15,  all  west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Re-survey  in  township  11  range  22,  and  subdivision  in  town- 
ships 1,  2, 3  and  4  range  30,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  Sub- 
division in  townships  1  and  2  range  1,  in  township)  5  ran- 
ge 2,  in  townships  6,  7,  8  and  9  range  3,  in  township  7  ran- 
ge  4,  and  in  township  8  range  6,  all  west  of  of  the  fifth  me- 
ridian 

Triangulation  surveys  in  British  Columbia,  in  connection 
with  the  Trigonometrical  Section  of  the  Topographical  Sur- 
vey of  Canaaa. 

Survey  of  the  seventeenth  base  line  across  ranges  17  to  27  in- 
clusive, west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  16  of  1906 ;  subdivision  in  townships  57,  58,  59 
and  60  range  5,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Re-survey  in  township  17  range  1,  in  township  18  range  2, 
in  townshios  19  and  20  ranges  3,  4  and  5,  ana  in  township 
20^  nuiffe  6 :  re-survey  of  fiart  of  the  outlines  of  town- 
ship 16  range  I,  of  township  19  range  B,  of  township  18 
range  3  and  of  township  17  range  2,  all  west  of  the  prin- 
cipal g^eridian. 
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Appendix  No.  1. — Schedule  of  Surveyors     employed  and    work    executed   by   them 

from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  31,  1907 .^Continued. 


Surveyor. 


Address. 


Deans,  W.J. 


D^ription  of  work. 


Brandon,  Man 


I 

Doupe,  Jos.  .  .WinnipMf,  Man  . . 

Drummond,  Thos. . .  .Montreal,  Que  . . . 

Dumais,  P.  T.  C.   ...Hull,  Que. 


Edwards,  Geo. 


Fairchild,  C.  C.   . .. 


Fawcett,  Thos 
Fontaine,  L.  E. 


Grover,  Geo.  A .   . . 


Hawkins,  A.  H 


Ponoka,  Alta, 


Brantford,  Ont. 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
L^viH,  Que. 


Voronto,  Ont.. 


Listowel,  Ont ...   . 


Holcroft,  H.  S Toronto,  Ont 


Hopkins,  M.  W Edmonton,  Alta. . 

Hubbell,  E.  W 'Ottawa,  Ont     ... 


Subdivision  in  township  16  range  4,  in  townships  15,  16, 17  and 
18  range  10,  and  in  townships  14,  15, 16, 17  and  IS  rang^  11 
all  weKt  of  the  princifial  meridian.  • 

Re-survey  of  township  7  range  27,  of  townships  .5,  6,  7  and  8 
range  ^  and  of  townships  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  range  29,  all  weBt 
o£  tne  principal  meridian.  Re-survey  of  part  of  township  7 
ranffe  9,  west  of  the  second,  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  in  township  17  range  21,  west  of  the 
principal  meridian. 

Re-snrveyin  township  6,  range  14  west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Contract  No.  17  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townships  57,  58,  59 
and  60  range  6,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  9  of  1906  ;i&ubdi vision  of  townships  26  ranges  12, 
13  and  14,  townships  25  and  26  range  10,  and  township  28 
range  14,  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Re-survey  of  townships  25  and  26  range  11,  west  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian.  ....  __-     . 

Contract  No.  13  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townships  11  and  12 
rang^  11 ;  partial  subdivision  of  townships  10  and  11  range 
13,  and  townships  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  range  1,  west  of  the  third 
meridian  ;  survey  of  the  east  outline  of  townships  9  and  10 
ranses  11  and  12  and  of  townships  5,  6,  7  and  8  range  2,  weati 
of  tne  third  meridian. 

Subdivision  in  townships  25,  26  and  27  range  11,  iu  town- 
ships 25,  26^  27  and  28  ran;^  12,  and  in  township  ^  range 
8,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  Miscellaneous  work  near 
Banff,  Alta. 

Contract  No.  20  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townships  56,  57,  58 
and  59  range  4,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.       • 

Re-survey  of  township  42  range  27)  west  of  the  third  meri- 
dian. Miscellaneous  surveys  in  townships  41  and  42  range 
1,  in  township  43  range  3,  m  township  .^  range  4,  in  town- 
ship 47  range  5,  in  townships  43,  44  anc^47  range  G,  in 
township  40  range  8,  in  townships  41  and  42  range  9,  in 
township  44  range  10,  in  township  38  range  14,  and  in 
townships  isl9  ranges  15  and  16,  nM  west  of  the  fourth  meri- 
dian. Re-survey  of  township  50  range  3  weot  of  the  fifth 
meridian.     Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  5  and  22  of  1906. 

Re-survey  of  township  18  range  1,  east  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian. Re-survey  of  townships  19  and  20  ranges  1  and  2, 
and  of  townships  22  ranges  7  and  8,  west  of  the  principal 
meridian.  Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8  and 
10  of  1906. 

Subdivision  of  township  2  range  29  west  of  the  third  meri- 
dian. Re-surveys  in  townships  1  raug^  12  and  18,  in  town- 
ship 2  range  18,  in  townships  6  and  7  range  17,  in  townships  < 
10  and  11  range  22  and  in  township  13  range  29,  all  west  of 
the  fourth  meridian.  Re-survey  oif  outlines  of  townships  1 
and  2  range  8,  of  townships  1,  2,  3  and  4  range  9,  of  town- 
ships 1  ranges  10,  11  and  14,  of  township  2  range  14  and  of 
township  10  range  24,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 
Survey  of  part  of  the  south  outline  of  township  3  range  29 
west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Contract  No.  10  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  township  7  ranffe  9 
and  townships  6,  7,  and  8  range  10^  all  east  of  the  principal 
meridian.  Subdivision  of  townships  7  and  S  langes  27,  28, 
29  and  30  west  of  the  second  meridian.  Survey  of- the  east 
outline  of  township  6  range  30,  west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Coi^tract  No.  23  of  1906  ;  Hubdi  vision  of^.  towfi8hi^«59  andiBG 
ranges  7,  8,  9  and  10,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Re-survey  in  township  22  range  1,  in  townships  21  and  22 
range  2,  in  townships  21, 22  and  23  range  3,  in  townships  21 
and  22  range  4, in  townships  21  and  22  range  6,in  townships  21 
ranges  6  and  7  and  in  townships  21  and  22  range  8,  all  'west 
of  the  third  meridian.  Re -survey  in  township  27  range 
24,  in  township  24  range  28,  in  townships  18  and  19  range 
29,  and  in  townships  26  and  29  range  25,  all  west  of  the 
second  meridian.  Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  13  and  25 
+    of-1906.     -  -      - 
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Appkitdix  No.  I. — Schedule    of     Surveyors  employed  and  work    executed    by  them 

from  July  1,  1906,  to  March  31,  1907 ,— Continued, 


Surveyor. 


Address 


Jephaoo,  R.  J  . ..-;.'.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

•  » 

Johiwon,  A.  W Kamloope,  .  B .  C 


Kirk,  J.  A Revelstoke,  B.C. 

Knight,  R.  H Edmonton,  ♦  AlU . 


Looen^ui,  G.  J.  . . .  ,  BuckinKham,  Que 


lAorie,  R.  C 

MacdoncU,  J.  A.... 

MacLennan,  A.  L  . . 


Battleford,  Sask 
Winnii^eg,  Man.. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


McFarlane,  W.  G. . . 'Toronto,  Ont. 


McFee,  A 


McGrandle,  Hugh.. 


Description  of  Work. 


Innisfail,  Alta. 


McLsggtn,  J.  W.. . . 
McMiUan,  Gea 


Michaud,  A 


Wetaskiwin,  Alta. . . 


Miscellaneous  surveys  in  townships  44  and  45  range  28  west 
of  the  principal  meridian  and  in  township  44  range  3  west 
of  the  secimd  meridian. 

Subdivision  in  townships  1,  2,  8,  4  and  5  range  26,  in  town- 
ship 1  range  27,  in  townships  2  and  3  range  24,  in  townships 

2  and  4  range  25,  in  township  3  range  23,  in  townships  3 
ranges  28  and  29,  in  township  4  range  28  and  in  township 
15  range  27,  all  west  of  the  sixth  meridian.  Subdivision 
in  township  19  east  of  the  coast  meridian.  TraverssH  in 
township  2  range  25,  in  townships  3  ranges  23,  24,  25  and 
26,  in  townships  4  ranges  24,  25  and  26,  in  tiiwnships  5 
ranges  25  and  26,  in  township  15  range  27,  and  m  township 

3  range^  28,  all  west  of  the  sixth  meridian.  Traverses  in 
townships  19  and  20  east  of  the  coast  meridian. 

Double  traverse  of  Blaeberi^  creek  valley  from  the  mouth  to 
•  the  northern  limit  of  the  railway  belt,  and  part  sub- 
division of  township  28  range  22  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  21  of  190G  ;  subdivision  of  townships  50  and  51 
ranges  5  and  6,  and  townships  54  and  55  range  7,  all  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian. 

Re-surveys  in  townships  51  ranges  2  and  3  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian  and  in  townships  56  ranges  22  and  24  west  of  the 
iourth  meridian.     Correction  f^urveys  in  townships  h8  and 

59  range  22  we^t  of  the  fourth  meridian.  Miscellaneous 
surveys  in  township  59  range  23,  in  townships  59  ranges  17 
and  18,  in  tuwnship  52  range  12,  in  township  60  range  14 
and  in  township  55  range  4,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian  ; 
and  in  township  53  range  28  west  of  the  third  meridian. 
Subdivision  in  township  51  range  20  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian.  Correction  survey  at  Fort  Saskatchewan.  Survey 
of  outlines  of  township  56  range  25,  of  township  49  range  1 , 
of  township  57  range  14,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 
Survey  of  outlines  of  townships  53  and  54  ranges  27  and  2S 
west  of  the  third  meridian,  inspection  of  contract  No.  23 
of  1906. 

Re-survey  of  the  townsite  of  South  Battleford. 

Exploration  survey  of  three  and  a  half  million  acres,  grant  to 
tne  Dominion  Government  "  in  that  p3rtion  of  the  Peace 
rivet  district  of  British  Columbia  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  adjoining  the  province  of  Alberta . " 

Subdivision  in  townships  l\  and  12  range  3,  and  in  townships 
10  and  11  range  4,  and  survey  of  the  east  outline  of  town- 
ship 12  range  4,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  5  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townshijis  34  and  35 
range  22,  townships  28  and  32  range  23,  townships  24  and  35 
ran^e  25,  and  township  35  range  ^,  all  west  of  the  principal 
meridian.  Subdivision  of  townships  7  and  8  ran^s  14,  15 
and  16,  townships  6  ranges  13, 14, 15  and  16,  township  7  range 
13,  and  townships  3  ranges  12  and  13,  all  west  of.  the  fourth 
meridian. 

Contract  No.  22  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  township  28  range  18, 
and  townshi))6  35  ranges  14,  15  and  16,  all  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian.  Traverse  m  township  85  range  2  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  18  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townships  58  and  59 
range  7 ;  surveys  of  outlines  in  townshijis  57,  59  and  60 
range  7,  and  in  township  58  range  S  ;  traverse  in  township 

60  range  7,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 


Stratboona,  Alta Exploratory  survey  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  in 

Keewatin  territory  northeasterly  from  The  Pas. 

Ottawa,  Ont Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  12,  15,  17,  19  and  20  of  1905  and 

j    contracts  NO0.  1,  14,  15,  16  and  21  of  1906.     Traverses  in 
townships  59  and  60  range  11,  west  uf  the  fourth  meridian. 

Edmonton,  Alta Contract  No.  19  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townsliips  54,  Tm  and 

(Since  deceased)  56  range  5,  w^t  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
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Appendix  Na  I. — Schedule  of  Surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them  from 

July  1,  1906,  to  March  31,  1907. ^Continued. 


Surveyor. 


MUes,  C.  F. 


Molloy,  John. 


Montgomery,  R.  H.. 


Moodie,  A.  D 

O'Hara,  W.  F 


FanonR,  J.  L.  R. . . . 


ReiUy,  W.  R. 


Richard,  J.  F 


Rinfret,  R. 


Address. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


Prince  Albert,  Sask. . . 


Lakefield,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 


Winnipeg,  Man . .   . . 


Reg^na,  Sask. 


Ross,  Jos.  £ 


Roy,  Geo.  P 


Ste.  Anne  de  la  Poca 
ti^re.  Que 


Montreal,  Que. 


Kamloops,  B.  C. 


Quebec,  Que, 


Description  of  work. 


Subdivision  in  tt»wnshxp  16  range  1,  in  townships  13^  14  and 
15  range  2,  in  townships  17,  IS,  19  and  20  range  S'and  in 
townships  21  and  22  range  4,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
Survey  ot  outlines  of  townships  12  ranges  3  and  4,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian.  Traverro  in  township  21  range  27,  west 
of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Contracts  Nos.  2  and  7  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  towfiships  1 
and  2  range  10,  townships  1,  2  and  6  range  11,  townships  2, 
3  and  6  rangfe  12,  townsnips  1,  6  and  6  range  13,  townships 
6,  6  and  7  range  14  and  township  6  range  9 ;  traverse  m 
townships  13  and  14  ranges  12  and  18,  all  east  of  the 
principiOmeridian. 

Contract  Na  12  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  50  ranges 
22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  and  townships  51  ranges  2^  23  and  26 
and  survey  of  the  east  outline  of  townships  52  ranj^  22,  23 
and  24,  all  west  of  the  second  meridian.  Subdivision  of 
townships  50  ranges  2  and  3,  and  townships  51  ranges  1  and 
2,  all  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Exploration  survey  of  the  country  between  Erwood,  Saskat- 
chewan and  The  Pas,  Keewatin  along  the  right  of  way  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  railway. 

Re-surve^s  in  townships  32,  33  and  34  ranges  21  and  22,  and  in 
township  36  range  21  wtet  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  in  township  88  range  28  west  of  the 
fourth  meridian,  and  in  township  38  range  1,  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian.  Subdivision  in  township  5  range  3,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian. 

Contracts  No.  6  of  1906  and  No.3  of  1907  ;  subdivision  of  town- 
ships 9  ranges  10  and  11,  township  10  range  9  and  townships 
15  and  16  ranges  14  and  15,  all  east  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian ;  subdivision  of  townships  28  and  24  ranges  4,  6  and  7 ; 
subdivision  in  township  29  range  10,  and  survey  of  part  of 
the  outlines  of  township  28  range  10,  all  west  of  the  princi- 
pal meridian. 

Re-surveys  in  townshifw  33  and  34  ranges  1  and  2,  in  toivnships 
38  ranges  1,  2  and  3,  in  township  37  range  1  and  in  township 
35  range  6,  all  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Re-surveys  in  townships  41  and  42  range  28,  west  of  the  second 
meridian.  Partial  re-surveys  in  township  34  range  6,  west  of 
the  third  meridian  and  in  townships  41  and  42  range  28 
west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Settlement  surveys  at  The  Pas,  Cumberland  House  and  Big 
Eddy. 

Contract  No.  24  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  65,  66,  67 
and  68  range  18,  townships  65,  66,  67  and  68  range  14,  and 
townships  66  and  68  range  15;  survey  of  the  east  out- 
line of  township  65  range  16.  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Subdivision  surveys  in  townsnips  22  ranges  26  and  27,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian  ;  also  in  townships  23  ranges  2  and  3,  in 
townships  22  and  2S  range  16,  in  townships  18  and  22  range 
17,  in  townships  17  ranges  17,  18  and  19,  m  township  16  ran- 
ge 18^  and  in  townships  19  ranges  16, 17  and  18,  all  west  of 
the  sixth  meridian. 

Traverses  in  townships  19  ranges  16,  17  and  18,  in  townships 
17  and  IS  range  17,  in  township  17  range  18,  in  townships 
22  and  28  range  2,  and  in  townships  21  and  22  range  1,  all 
west  of  the  sixth  meridian  ;  also  m  township  21  range  29 
west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Surv^s  on  the  shores  of  Shuswap  and  Mara  lakes.  Traverse 
of  Columbia  river  from  Bea vermouth  to  the  north  limit  of 
the  railway  belt.  Traverse  of  Incomappleux  river  and 
Boyd  creek  trail.  Traverse  of  Huff  lake  and  part  of  North 
Thompson  river. 

Contract  No.  15  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  58  and  59 
range  27,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian,  and  townships  60  ran- 
ges 3  and  4,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
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Appbitdix  No.  1. — Sohedole  ii  Sarveyors    employed    and    work   executed   by  them 

from  July  1,  1906  to  March  31,  1907— Concluded. 


Surreyor. 


Sunt  Cyr,  A.. . .  . 


Saint  Cyr,  J.  B. 


Saond^ntR  J 

Selby.aW..  ... 


Stewart,  P.  G  . 
Teacdale,  C.  M 

ThibMideaa,  W, 
Tyrrell,  J.  W. . 


Wallace,  J.N 


Warren,  Jas  . . 


Watt,  Geo.  H 
Wheeler,  A.  O 


Addieas. 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade, 
Que 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Britannia  Bay,  Ont.. 
Concord,  Ontr 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Hamilton,  Ont 


Calgary,  Alta. 


Walkerton,  Ont 


Ottawa,  Ont. . 
Calgary,  Alta. 


Description  of  work. 


Survey  of  the  seventeenth  base  line  across  ranges  19  to  22 
inclusive  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  the  eighteenth  base 
line  across  ranges  1  to  8.  inclusive  west  of  the  sixth  meridian, 
the  twenty-first  base  line  across  ranges  21  to  24  inclusive^ 
the  twenty-second  base  line  across  ranges  21  to  26  inclusive^ 
and  the  eighteenth  base  line  across  ranges  20  to  22  inclusive, 
west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Surveys  of  the  Fort  Vermilion,  North  Vermilion  and  Boyer 
settxements.  in  the  Peace  river  district  Re-surveys  in. 
townships  6  ranges  25,  26  and  27  west  of  the  principal 
meridian. 

Survey  of  the  fourth  base  line  across  ranges  13,  14  and  j^art 
of  16  and  the  fifth  base  line  across  rangjes  13  to  17  inclusive, 
east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Subdivision  in  township  76  range  15,  in  townships  74,  75  and 
76  range  16  and  in  townships  73,  74  and  75  range  17,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian.  Survey  of  part  of  the  outlines  of 
townships  73  ranges  16  and  18  and  of  township  75  range  15 
west  of  tne  fifth  meridian.  Traverse  of  the  southerly  bound- 
aries of  lots  in  Heart  River  and  Big  Prairie  Settlements, 
Alta. 

Exploration  survey  of  the  country  between  Erwood,  Sas* 
katchewan  and  The  Pas,  Keewatin  along  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway  right  of  way. 

Contract  No.  ?5  of  1906 ;  subdivision  of  townships  9,  10  and 
11  rang[e8  28,  29  and  30  west  of  the  second  meridian.  Partial 
subdivision  of  township  10  range  4,  wt«t  of  the  third 
meridian. 

Exploration  survey  of  the  country  lying  between  Fort  Church- 
ill on  Hudson  Imy  and  The  Pas  on  Saskatchewan  river. 

Contracts  Nos.  4  and  27  of  1906  ;  subdivision  of  townships  7 
ranges  11, 12  and  13,  township  8  range  11,  and  townships 
16  and  17  ranges  9  and  10,  all  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 
Survey  of  the  east  outline  of  townships  16  and  17  range  8 
and  of  the  north  outline  of  township  16  rang^  9,  all  east  of 
the  principal  meridian. 

Survey  of  tne  fourteenth  base  line  between  the  third  and 
second  meridians,  and  of  the  second  meridian  as  far  north 
as  Saskatchewan  river.  Survey  of  lines  to  connect  with 
*'  Red  Earth  "  and  "  Shoal  Lake  "  Indian  reserves. 

Re-surveys  in  townships  21  and  22  ranges  27  and  28,  west  of 
the  third  meridian.  Retraoement  surveys  in  townships  11 
and  12  ranges  25  and  26,  in  townships  14  ranges  19  and  30, 
in  township  16  range  16  and  in  township  19  range  24,  all 
west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Contract  No.  8  of  1906;  subdivision  of  townships  14  and  15 
range  10,  and  township  14  range  9 ;  partial  subdivision  of 
township  15  ranee  9^11  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Topographer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Photo- 
topographical  surveys  from  Mts.  Douglas  and  Drummond 
near  Red  Deer  river,  to  the  Beaverfoot  range. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 
ScuRDULB  showitig  for  each  surveyor  employed  from  January  1,  1906,  to  March  31, 
1907,  the  number  of  miles  surveyed,  of  township  section  fines,  township  outlines, 
travenjes  of  lakes  and  rivers  a!id  re-survey  ;  also  the  cost  of  same. 


Surveyor. 


■   •  •  •  • 


Aylswortb,  C.  F 

Baker,  J.  C 

Beatty,  David 

(h)  Belanger,  P.  R.  A. 

Holton,  Lewifl 

Bourgeault,  A 

Bray,  L.  T 

Cautlev,  R.  W 

Cautle^',  R.  H 

ChriRtie,  Wm 

Deans,  W.  J 

Doupe,  Job 

Drummond,  T. 

Driscoll,  A 

DumaiR,  P.  T.  C. . . 

Edwards,  Geo 

Fairchild.C.  C   . 

Fawcett,  T 

(b)  Fontaine,  L.  E 
(b)  G rover,  Geo.  A 
Hawkins,  A.  H. .  . . 

Holcrof t.  H.  S 

Hopkins,  M.  W..  . 
(b)  Hubbell,  E.  W. 

Jephson,  R.  J 

Johnson,  A.  W 

Kirk,  J.  A 

Kniffht,  R.  H 

(b)  Lonergan,  G.  J. 
MacLennan,  A.  L. . 
MacLennan,  A.  L  . . 
McFarlane,  W.  G . 

McFee,  A 

McGrandle,  H..  . 
(a)  McMillan,  Geo. 

Michaud,  A 

Miles,  C.F 

Molloy,  John 

Montgomery,  R.  H . 

O'Hara,  W.F 

Parsons,  J.  L.  R  . . 

Ponton,  A.  W 

Reilly,  W.  R 

Richard,  J.  F 

Rinfrc't,  R 

Ross,  J.  E 

Roy,  G.  P 

Saint  Cyr,  A 

Saint  Cyr,  J.  B 

Saunders,  13.  J.  .    . 

Selhy,  H.  W 

Teasdale,  0.  M 

Tyrrell,  J.  W 

Wallace,  J.N 

Warren,  Jas 

Watt,  (;.  H 


T 

C 


ta-4  M 


234 


199 
198 

87 


192 


201 
4 

194 
33 
06 

535 
68 

185 


575' 
383! 


16 

61 

3 

165 

27 

14 

29 

837 

153 

79 

235 
212 
KW 
507i 
12 
697 


21U 
103 
294 


24r> 
'An 


JK) 


0) 

X 

u 
lb 

O  o8 
0)^ 


18 


11 

12 

120 

25 


32 


24 
24 
0 
49 
12 
12 


18 
42 
12 


2 
2 
6 
5 
6 
1 
36 


8 
19 
60 
60 


24 
110 


63' 

16 

28i 

146 


46 

84 


1331 


5<; 


36 


58 

142 

20 


67 
14 


27 

61 
10 

7 
3 


152 

*i3 
60 
49 
62 
13 
11 
20 


61 
6 
4 

43 
1 

51 

23 

104! 


8 
6, 

o' 


I 


> 

3 
ce 


239 


484 
48 


30 
70 


339 
651 


3 

'73 
179 
305 


703 
17: 


219 


12 

1 

217 

54 


92 

•  •  •  •   .   • 

710 

25 

159 

104 

28 

75 

"1O6 

50 

•  •  ■  ■ 

7 

•  •     a   ■   ■   • 

•  •••••. 

59 

A'k  J 

24, 
1.3 
467 
12 


3 


239 
308 
484 

48 
225 
275 
169 
120 
275 
481 
904 
4 
286 

71 

72 
584 
110 
258 

83 
186 
326 
617 
517' 
7031 

29 
138 

521 
229 
2(51  i 

31 1 

541 

843; 

215 

121 1 

4 

286: 

232 
9(;i 
591 
229 
879 
110 
802 

25 
51() 
251  i 
3J>7' 
146 
150 

46 
\KXl 
453 
564 
152 
472 
108 


Tt)tal    1   9,802    1,300    1,848        4,948     17.004 


Total  Cost. 


Cost  i)er 
Mile. 


liy  Day  Work 

or  by 

Contract. 


%  cts. 
7,143  00 
8,270  27 
6,700  00 
5,847  72 
6,334 
7,133 
6,052 
7.528 
7,284 
6,825  81 
7,023  88 


00 
00 
(Jl 
91  i 


$  cts.  I 
29  88  Day. 
26  85  Contract. 
13  84  Day. 


00 


00 
48 
00 
09 
61 


28  15;  Contract. 

25  94i 

35  81  Day. 
62  74  M 

26  49  Contract. 
14  19  Day. 

7  77  M 


M 


00 
06 
00 


7,586  CO 

2,243  85 

2,53:^  00 

4,434 

5,905 

6,95(i 

8,189 

7,019 

5,903  66 
10,506  00 
11,875  56 

9,048  26 

579  00 

12,242  97 

629  00 

6,462  00 

8,409  13 

2,816  00 

1,296  00 
10,839  00 

1,806  00 

3,325 

7,037 

8,184 

8,020  57 
27,9;')7  00 
17,297  00 

7,631  88 
23,458  00 

7,385  35 

7,560  30 

2,000  00 
10,320  00 

7,705  79 

9,424  m 
10,434  00 

3,951  50 

9,034 
1U,867 

3,603 
17,102  <K) 
10,704  09 

3,850  ()5 

3,222  72 


26  62:Contract. 
31  60 
35  18 
7  59 
53  69  Day. 


26  96 


Contract. 
Day. 


II 


18  11'  11 

17  03  Contract. 
21  71' 
Day. 

19  97 1  Contract. 
»8  72  Day. 

12  10  Contract. 
28  22 
Day. 


Contract. 


M 


00 
00' 
00 


90  84 

24  00 
12  86 

8  40 

27  48 
Day. 

28  62iContract. 
34  58  Day. 

29  09  Contract. 

29  27 

33  33  Day. 

26  67  Contract. 

67  14  Day. 

9  43    ..  ' 
80  00    .. 

20  00  Contract. 

30  70  Day. 

23  74  Contract. 
112  50' Day. 

25  33,  .. 
196  391  I. 

32  25  M 

7  95  Contract. 
30  43 

110  29  Day. 

8  16    M  * 

29  84  Contract. 


435,618  32.       24  72 


(a)  Inspector  of  ciuitract  surv«\VK.         (h)  Inspecting  contract  surveys  a  |K)rtion  of  the  soa.son. 

Total  coHt §435,018  32 

Mileage 17,004  00 


Cost  per  mil* S 


24  72 
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AFPEHDIX  No.  3. 

List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors^who  have  been  supplied  with  Standard  Measures. 


Name. 


Addrew. 


Aoflin,  6.  F >Dewdnf>y,  Alta. 

Aylen,  J lAylmer^  Que... 

Aybworth.  C.  F ;Mkdoc,  Ont. 

Baker,  J.  O 

Btnrell,  C.  S.  W.  . . 
Bayne,  6.  A. . . « . .   . 

Beatty,  D 

Beatty,  W 

Bekoger,  P.  I^,  A.. 


Date 

of 

Appointment. 


BeDflaa,  J.  A 

Bimr,  C.  A. 

Bolton,  L 

Bo«»en,E.  J 

Boargeault,  A 

iVMirganlt.  G.  E 

BoarKet,G.  A 

Bowmair,  H.  J 

BrabuoD,  A.  J 

Brady,  J 

Bny,S. 

Bray,  E 

Bray,L.T 

Bridgland,  M.  P  .... 


Brodie.S 

Brownlee,  J.  H. 

Burke.  W 

Burnet,  H 

ButwMh,N.A. 
Barwell,  H.  M. . 
Carbert,  J.  A. . . 
Carpenter,  H.  S. 


Vermilion,  Alta. 

Dawson,  Yukon  Territory 

Winnipeff,  Man.   

Parry  Sound,  Ont 

Delta,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 


•  ■••■•• 


H 


CamJI,  C,  . 
Canon,  P.  A 


Caatley,  R.  H   

Cautley,  R.  W 

Oavana,  A.  G 

CharI««worth,  L.  C. 

Chriatie,  W 

Cleveland,  £.  A.... 

CAte.J.  A 

C6te.  J.L 

Cotton,  A.  F 

Craig,  J.  D 

Oumminga,  J.  G 

Dalton,  J.  J  . . . 

Deana,  W.J 

Omnia,  J.  S 


Liatowel,  Ont. 

Winnipe^Tf  Man 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  Que. 


II 


II 


Levia,  Que 

Berlin,  Ont 

Ottowa,  Ont 

Golden,  B.C 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Oak  Wile,  Ont 

Amherstburg,  Ont, 
Calgary,  Alta. 


Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saak 

Victpria,  B.  C 

Minnedoaa,  Man 

Victoria,  B.C 

Whitehorae,  Yukon  Terricory.. 

Vancouver,  B.C . .   . 

Medisine  Hat,  Alta 

Regina,  Sask 


Prince  Albert,  Saak, 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


11 


Orillia,Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Chealey,  Ont 

Vancouver,  B.C 

Quebec,  Que 

Edmonton,  Alta 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Weston,  Ont 

Brandon,  Man 

Calgary,  Alta. 


Denny,  H.  C. 
Dickson,  H.  G 
Dickson,  J 


II 


DoUe,  J.  S [Regina,  Sask 


Whitehorae,  Yukon  Territory. 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont 


April 
May 


It 
•I 


April 


II 
II 


May 


II 


Mar. 

April 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

May[ 

April 

Nov. 

April 

Feb. 

Mar. 


U.  72.. 
29.  *85.. 
17, '86.. 
18,  '06. . 
21, '94.. 
14.  72. . 
14,72., 
14, '72.. 

17.  '80. . 

16, '88.. 

30, '82.. 
14,72.. 
18, '03.. 
29,  "88.. 
21, '88. 
14, '84.. 
16, '88.. 
12, '82.. 
14.72.. 
14,  '83.. 
14,72.. 

18,  '03.. 
10, '05.. 


April  14,72.. 

»  15, '87.. 

11  14, '72.. 

June  22,  '85. . 

Mar.  6, '07.. 

Feb.  17,  •87.. 

May  12, '80.. 

Feb.  20,  '01 . 

April  14,  72.. 
Feb.    22,  '06. . 


May 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Feb. 

II 
April 
M!ay 
Nov. 


1, '06.. 
2, '96.. 

16,  '76. . 
2/,  "03  . 
22, '06.. 
27, '99.. 
14, '84.. 
21,  "90.. 
11. '80.. 
24,  '02.. 

17,  '04.. 
17,  79.. 
13,  '86.. 
19,  77.. 


April  1, '82.. 
M!ay  19,  '89.. 
April  14,  72. . 
Mar.   22,  "06.. 


Remarks. 


Topog.  Surveys  Branch  Dept.  o 

Interior. 
Topog.  Surveys  Branch  Dept.  of 

Interior. 
Astronomer,  Dept.  of  Interior. 


Dept.  of  Indian  Aflfairs. 


Topog.  Surveys  Branch  Dept.  of 
Interior. 


Dept.  of  Public  Works  for  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Topog.  Surveys  Branch  Dept.  of 
Interior. 


Dept  of  Public  Works  for  Alberta. 


Boundary  Surveys,  Dept.  of  Int. 

Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 

Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor, 
Inspector  of  Irrigation  and 
British  Columbia  Land  Com- 
missioner, C.P.R. 


Dept.  of  Public   Works  for   Sas 
katchewan. 
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Appendix  No.  3  — List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with 

Standard  Measures. — Conii7ined, 


Name. 


Doupe,  J 

Doupe,  J.  L 

Drewrv,  W.  S.... 

Drisooll,  A 

Drummond,  T 

Ducker,  W.  A.... 
Dumais,  P.  T.  0.. 

Edwards,  Geo 

Ellacott,  C.  H.... 
Fairchild,  C.  O.  .. 
Famoomb,  A .  £ . . 

Fawcett,  T 

Fawcett,  A. 

Fontaine,  L.  £.    . 

Foster,  F.  L  

Francis,  J 

Garden,  J.  F 

Garden,  G.  U 

Garden,  C 

Gauvreau,  L.  P.    . 

Gibbon,  J 

Gordon,  M.  L 

Gordon,  R.  J 

Gore,  T.  S 

Green,  T.  D  

Grover,  G.  A 

Harris,  J.  W 

Harvey,  0 

Hawkins,  A.  H. .  . 

Henderson,  W 

Holcroft,  H.  S  . . . 
Hopkins,  M.  W. . . 
HubbeU,  E.  W. . 


Irwin,  J.  M 

James,  S 

Jephson,  R  J . . 
Johnson,  A.  W. 
King,  W.  F... 


A       •       ■       • 


Address. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


New  Denver,  B.C 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Montreal,  Que 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Hull,C2ue 

Ponoka,  Alta. 

Regina,  Sask 

Brantford,  Ont , 

Red  Deer,  Alta 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

Levis,  Que 

Toronto,  Ont 

Poplar  Point,  Man 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Lethbridge,  Alta 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Riviere  du  Loup,  Que... 
Dawson,  Yukon  Territory , 

Toronto,  Ont 

Stirling,  Alta 

Victoria,  B,  C 

Dawson,  Yukon  Territory . 

Toronto,  Ont 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Indian  Head,  Sask 

Listowel,  Ont 

Chilliwack,  B.C 

Toronto,  Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Ottawa,  Ont 


Date 
Appointment. 


April 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

June 

Mar. 

II 
April 
Feb. 

It 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
April 
June 
,May 
April 

II 

Feb. 

'     II  • 

Mar. 

April 

May 

iFeb. 

I  April 

IFeb. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

II 
May 


Kenora,  Ont April 

Toronto,  Ont '     n 

Winnipeg,  Man |May 

Kamloops,  B.C 'Mar. 

.  Ottawa,  Ont Nov. 


Kirk,  J.  A iRevelstoke,  B.C 

Klotz,  O.  J Ottawa,  Ont  . . . 


14, 
6, 
14. 
23. 
24, 
30, 
29, 
14, 
22, 
20, 
12, 
18, 
22, 
13, 
14, 
17, 
13, 
14, 
14, 
14, 
12, 
18, 
12, 
19, 
19, 
18, 
14, 
17, 
6, 
17, 
18, 
20, 

19, 


14, 
14, 
12, 
12, 
21, 


72. 

'88. 

'83. 

'87. 

78. 

*83. 

'82. 

72. 

'99. 

'01. 

'02. 

76. 

'93. 

'92. 

'72. 

75. 

'80. 

72. 

'72. 

72. 

'91. 

*04. 

X)2. 

'79. 

'84. 

'04. 

'72. 

'04., 

'06. 

'83., 

'03 

'01. 


72. 
'72. 
'80. 
'02. 
76. 


Remarks. 


Asst.  Land  Commissioner  C.P.R. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 
Swamp  Land  Commissioner. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 


May 
Nov. 


Knight,  R.  H lEdmonton,  Alta Feb. 

Latimer,  F.  H iDetroit,  Mich *. . . 

Laurie,  R.  C.  .     ...   JBattleford,  Sask 

Lawe,  H Ottawa,  Ont n 

Lemoine,  C.  E Quebec,  Que • |Mar. 

Lendrum,  R.  W Strathoona,  Alta May 


April 


Lonergan,  G.  J.  . 
Lumsden,  H.  D. 


Buckingham,  Que ^Feb. 

Ottawa,  Ont April 


Macpherson,  C.  W Dawson,  Yukon  Territory. 

Magrath,  C.  A  Lethbridge,  Alta 


Malcolm,  L.        

Meadows,  W.  W  

Miles,  C.F 

Moberly,  H.  K 

MoUoy,  J  

Montgomery,  R  H .  . . 

Moore,  H.  H 

Mc Arthur,  J.  J. . . . 


Mar. 
Nov. 


Blenheim,  Ont April 

Maple  Creek,  Sask Feb. 


Toronto,  Ont 

Innisfail,  Alta 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Prince  Albert,  Sask , 

Calgary,  Alta , 

Ottawa,  Ont 


April 
Feb. 
April 
Feb. 


II 

II 


11, 
19, 


18, 
13, 
27, 
14, 
31, 
15, 
28, 
14, 

7. 
16, 


14, 
23, 

14, 
27, 
14, 
23, 
17, 
17, 


'80. 
77. 


'04. 
'85. 
'83. 
72. 
'82. 
'80. 
'01. 
72. 

'00. 
'81. 


72. 

'05. 

72. 

'03. 
72. 
05. 
'04. 
79. 


City  Surveyor,  Winnipeg. 


Topographical  Surv.  Br.,  Dep.  of 
Int.  President  of  the  D.  L.  S. 
Association. 


Dominion  Topograi  hical  Surveyor, 
Chief  Astronomer,  Dept  of  In- 
terior. 

Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor, 
Astronomer,  Dept.  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 


Chief   Engineer  Transcontinental 

Railway. 
Director  of  Surveys  Y.  T. 
Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor, 

Land     Commissioner,     Alberta 

Railway  and  Coal  Ca 

District  Surveyor  and  Town  En- 
gineer. 


.  I 
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Appendix  No.  3. — List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with 

Standard  Measu res. — Continued, 


Name. 


McCoU,  G.  B 

McFadden,  M 

McFarlane,  W.  G 

McFee,  A 

McCvrandle,  H 

McKenna,  J.  J.. . . 
McKencie,  J 


McLatchie,  J 

Mdjesn,  J.  K 

KocLeoDan,  A.  L. 
McMillan,  G 


McPhersTin,  A.  J. 
McPhillipa,  G.  . . 
McVittie,  A.  W. 
NMh,T.  S 


Ogilvie,W. 

OTUra,  W.  F... 

OH,  L.  R    

Parsons,  J.  L.  R. 
Patrick,  A.  P. . . . 

Pearee,  W 

PhiUipg,  E,  H . . . 


Ponton,  A.  W.. 
Proudfoot,  H.  B 
Ratnboth,  £.  J. 
Rainbotb.  G.  C 
Re!d,J.L  .... 
ReUly,  W.  R... 
Richard.  J.  F. . 
Rinf  ret,  R  . . 
Ritchie,  J.  F. . . 
Robertson,  H.  H 
RobertB,  S.  A. 
Roberta,  V.  M. 
Robinson,  F.  J. 

Rombough,  M.  B 
Rorice,!!  V... 
RoM,G.  .  .  . 
Ron,  J.  £  . . 
Koy,  G.  P.  ... 
Saint  Cyr,  J.  B 
Saint  Cyr,  A. . . 
Saunders,  B.  J . 

SeagBT,  E 

Selby,  ILW... 
Sewe'il,  H.  de  Q 
Shaw,  C.  A-  B. 
Smith,  C.  C..,. 
Speiffht,  Tbos. 
Starkey,  S.  M. . 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  L.  B. . 


Stewart,  E. 

Talbot,  A.  C.  ... 
Tea«dale,C.  M... 
Thompwm,  W.  T. 
Tracy.  T.  H  . . . . 
TremMay,  A.  J . 

Towle,  C.  F 

TnmbwU,  T.     . . . 

26b— ai 


Address. 


Date 

of 
Appointment. 


•  •       • 


Winnipeg,  Man 

Neepawa,  Man 

Toronto,  Ont 

Innisfail,  Alta 

Wetaskiwin,  Alta.   

Dublin,  Ont 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Nelson,  B.C. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Dawson,  Yukon  Ter. 

Windsor,  Ont 

Blairmore,  Alta.   . . . 
Ottawa,  Ont 


It 


Winnipeg,  Man. 

II 
Calgary,  Alta  . . 
II            . . . 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Macleod,  Alta 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Aylmer,  Que 

Ottawa,  Chit 

R^ina,  Sask 

Ste.  Aune  de  la  Potati^re,  Que. 

Montreal,  Que 

Nelson,  B.C .. 

Montmagny,  Que 

Victoria,  B.C 

Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont 

Regina,  Sask 


Mar. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

Majr 

April 

Nov. 

April 

Feb. 


June 
Mar. 
Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb. 


20, 
14, 
19, 
19, 
30, 
14, 
18, 

14, 

1, 
23, 

22, 

21, 

17, 
30, 

18, 

14, 
19, 

1. 
23, 

19, 
10, 
24, 


'72. 
'05. 
79. 
'83. 
'72. 
'88. 

'72. 
'82. 
'05. 
'06. 

'01. 
75. 
'82 
•04. 

72 

'95. 
'82. 
'05. 
77. 
'80. 
'02. 


Remarks. 


Dominion     Lands    Agent,     New 
Westminster. 

Dept.  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Inspector   of   Surveys,    Dept.    of 
Interior. 


Topographical    Surveys     Branch, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 


Morden,  Man 

Toronto,  Ont 

Welland,  Ont 

l^amloops,  B.C 

Quebec,  Que 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade,  Que. 

Ottawa,  Ont....* 

Edmonton,  Alta ... 

Kenora,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont 


II 


Victoria,  B.C 

West  Selkirk,  Man. . 

Toronto,  Ont 

Starkey'sP.O.,  N.S. 

Calgary,  Alta  

Toronto,  Ont 


May 
Mar. 
Maj^ 
April 

II 
Nov. 
May 
Feb. 
Jan. 
April 
May 

iFei). 

April 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

II 
Nov. 
April 
Nov. 
May 

Feb. 
Nov. 
April 

II 
Nov. 


Ottawa,  Ont April 

Calgary,  Alta M!ay 

Concora,  Ont Mar. 

Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask  jNov. 

Vancouver,  B.C | April 

Les  Eboulements,  Que !  Feb. 

Mago|^,  Que !  April 

Winnipeg,  Man |Mar. 


18, 
28, 
19, 
14, 
14, 
17, 
13, 
20, 

7, 
14, 
16, 
17, 
22, 

14, 
13, 
21, 
12, 
17. 
17, 
17, 
16, 
14, 
15. 
16. 
10, 
22, 
16, 
14, 
14, 
22, 


14, 
13, 
9. 
19. 
14. 
18, 

14, 
29, 


'81. 
'82. 
'81. 
72. 
72. 
'81. 
'82. 
'00. 
'89. 
72. 
'85. 
'86. 
'00. 

72 

'91. 

'82. 

'01. 

'81. 

'87. 

'87. 

•84. 

'72. 

'82. 

'85. 

'80. 

'06. 

'82. 

72. 

72. 

'82; 


'72. 

'80. 
'06. 
77. 
72. 
'%. 
'72. 
'82. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 

Topogiaphical  Survevs  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Int. ;  Sec-Treas.  D.L.S. 
Association. 


Boundary  Surveys,  Dept.  of  Int. 
.  Dept.  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Dept.   of  Public  Works   for  Sas- 
katchewan. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor; 
Professor  of  Surveying,  School  of 
Practical  Science. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 
City  Engineer,  Vancouver. 
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Appendix  No.  3.— >Li6t  of  Dominion  Land  Sarveyors  who  have  been  sopplied  with 

Standard  Measures. — Cwidv^ed. 


Name. 


Tyrrell,  J.  W 

Vaugban,  J.  W 

V  icaTBy  «l .  •   . .  • .  •   .   • . 
Walker,  E.  W 

Wallace,J.N 

Warren.  J 

Watt,  6.  H 

Weekes,  A.  S 

Weeke8,M.  B 

Wheeler,  A.  O 

White-Frafcer,  G.  W.R. 

WiggiM,  T.  H 

WiDniig,F.  W 

WilkiMon,  W.  D 

VT  OOQS,  J.   MU 

Young,  W.B 


Address. 


Hafoilton,  Ont.. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
Kamloops,  B.C.. 
Regina,  Sask. 


Calgary,  Alta. . . 
Walkerton,Ont. 
Ottawa,  Ont... 
Clinton,  Ont. .  . 
Ottawa,  Ont  . . . 
|Calgary,Alta.. 
'Ottawa,  Ont... 

Regina,  Sask 

Norwood,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. . . 
Frank,  Alta... 
Winnipeg,  Man, 


Remarks. 


Dept.   of  Public  Works  for  Sas- 
katchewan. 


Topographer  of  the  Dept.  of  Int. 
Uommion  Topographical  Surveyor. 

Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

LiiaT  of  lots  in  the  Yukon_ Territory  surveys  of  which  have  been  confirmed  from  July 

Ist,  1906,  to  March  3Ut,  1907. 


Ix>t 
No. 


Area 

in 
Acres. 


Surveyor. 


Year 

of 

Survey. 


Date  of 
Approval. 


Claimant. 


GROUP  No.  1. 


1 
35 

160.00 

C.S. 

W.  Barwell... 

1906 

» 

Nov.  24,    1906. . 

Messrs.  Simer,  McRae,  Boggs  &  Carlsen 

36 

80.00 

ti 

1906 

..     24,    1906. 

II           II             11  '            II 

37 

159.00 

M 

1906 

M     24,    1906.. 

II           II             II               It 

38 

20.00 

It 

1906 

M     24,    1906.. 

II           II             11               II 

39 

20.00 

n 

1906 

..     21,    1906.. 

,  II           ti             II               II 

GROUP  No,  2. 


265 

15.80 

T.  D,  Green ........ 

1906 

Nov.  12,    1906.. 

The  Klondike  Mines  R.  R.  Co. 

279 

28.01 

1906 

July     5,    1906.. 

Dawson  City  Quartz  Mining  Co.  Ltd. 

280 

45.M) 

1906 

,1       9.    1906.. 

II             II             II               M                 n 

296 

51.52 

1906 

Oct.    19,    1906.. 

Peter  Anderson. 

2V7 

61.65 

1906 

II     19,    1906.. 

•I             II 

343 

47-33 

1906 

1.     30,    1906.. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Mitchell. 

344 

57.65 

1906 

.1     30,    1906.. 

II 

365 

51.65 

1905-06 

1.     19,    1906.. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Schmidt. 
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AFPENDIZ  Ho.  6. 

List  of  miscellaneous  surveys  in  the  Yukon  Terrritory  returns  of  which  have   been 

received  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31st,  1907. 


Year. 

Surveyor. 

• 

Description  of  Survey. 

1906 

U.  G.  Dickson 

« 

Reference  traverse  from  the  B.  C.  Boundary  at  Windy  Arm  to 
Carcross,  at  Caribou  Crossing. 
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APPENDIX  Ho.  6. 

Statbmsnt  of  work  executed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  draughtsman. 

« 

Hetums  of  surveys  examined: — 

Township  subdivision 364 

Township  outline 122 

Mineral  claims 17 

Correction  and  other  miscellaneous  surveys 256 

Township  plans  completed  for  printing 461 

Preliminary  township  plans  prepared 179 

Proofs  of  plans  examined 641 

Sketches  made 946 

Tracings  and  miscellaneous  plans  made 718 

Applications  for  various  information  dealt  with 1,026 

Instructions  to  surveyors 86 

Files  received  and  returned 940 

Progn^ess  sketches  received  and  filed 630 

Pield  books  received  from  surveyors 366 

Plans  received  from  surveyors 169 

Plans  of  Yukon  lots  received 13 

Plans  of  miscellaneous  Yukon  surveys  received. .    1 

Sectional  maps  revised  but  not  reprinted 5 

Sectional  maps  revised  and  reprinted : — 

8  miles  to  1  inch 22 

6  miles  to  1  inch 24 

Sectional  maps  printed: — 

8  miles  to  1  inch .' 2 

6  miles  to  1  inch 3 

Sectional  maps  reprinted  8  miles  to  1  inch 6 

Declarations  of  settlers  received  and  filed 382 

Eeference  traverses  drawn  on  group  plans  of  Yukon  Territory.  1 
Mineral  claims  reduced  to  40  chains  to  an  inch  and  plotted  on 

group  plans  of  Yukon  Territory 2 

Books  sent  to  record  office  to  be  placed  on  record 649 

Plans,  other  than    township   plans,  sent  to  record    office    to 

be  placed  on  record 81 

Books  received  from  record  office  and  used  in  connection  with 

office  work. . 8,446 

Books  returned  to  record  office 3,586 

Volumes  of  plans  received  from  record  office  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  office  work 38 

Volumes  of  plans  returned  to  record  office 54 

Plans   received   from  record   office    and   used   in  connection 

with  office  work 372 

Plans  returned  to  record  office 303 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 


List  of  sectional  maps  revised,  printed,  reprinted,  and  revised  and  reprinted  from 

July  1,  1906,  to  March  81,  1907. 


1.  Sectional  maps  revised  but  not  reprinted: — 


Rosebud. 

Duck  Mountain. 


Port  Moody. 

Cypress. 

Fairford. 

2.  Sectional  maps  compiled  and  printed. 

(a)  On  a  scale  of  6  miles  to  1  inch: — 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

(h)  On  scales  of  3  miles  and  6  miles  to  1  inch : — 

Cross  Lake.  Mossy  Portage. 

3.  Sectional  maps  reprinted  on  a  scale  of  3  miles  to  1  inch: — 


Macleod. 
Blackfoot. 
Rush  Lake. 

4.  Sectional  maps  revised  and  reprinted. 

(a)  On  a  scale  of  3  miles  to  1  inch: — 

.  Wood  Mountain. 
Willow  Bunch. 
Souris. 
DufPerin. 
Sv/ift  Current. 
Moosejaw. 
Moose  Mountain. 
Brandon. 
Bad  Hills. 
Yorkton. 
Carlton. 

(b)  On  a  scale  of  6  miles  to  1  inch : — 

Wood  Mountain. 

Souris. 

Turtle  Mountain. 

DufFerin. 

Emerson. 

Macleod. 

Moose  Mountain. 

Portage  la  Prairie. 

Manitoba  House. 

Fort  Alexander. 

Sounding  Creek. 

Bad  Hills. 


Rocky  Mountain  House. 

Humboldt. 

Pasquia. 


Portage  la  Prairie. 
Red  Deer  Forks. 
Regina. 
Qu'Appelle. 
Riding  Mountain. 
Manitoba  House. 
Fort  Alexander. 
Sounding  Creek. 
Fort  Pitt. 
Shell  River.  ' 
Prince  Albert  North. 


Winnipeg. 

Spillimacheen. 

Blackfoot. 

Red  Deer  Forks. 

Rush  Lake. 

Regina. 

Qu'Appelle. 

Riding  Mountain. 

Yorkton. 

Rocky  Mountain  House. 

Humboldt. 

Pasquia. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 

Btatbhskt  of  work  performed  in  the  surrey  records  office  for  the  nine  months  mding 

MErch  81,  1907. 

Files  received  and  dealt  with 5,807 

*      Letters  drafted 3,118 

Eeports,  drafts,  memos  to  council 

Plans,  tracings,  &c.,  copied  or  compiled 816 

Statutory  declarations,  copied  and  mailed 856 

Plans  sent  to  agents,  registrars,  &c 19,911              ^ 

Pages  of  field  notes  copied 875 

Prints  of  plans  received  and  stored 87,112 

Original  plans  received  and  recorded. .  '. 657 

Original  field  notes  received  and  recorded 540 

Letters  written  to  agents 958 

Begistered  parcels  mailed p 1,281 

Work  done  for  Topographical  Surveys  and  other  branches. 

Books  searched  for 5,028 

Books  sent 8,894 

Books  returned 8,920 

Plans  searched  for 1,789 

Plans  sent 1,421 

Plans  returned 514 

Volumes  searched  for 86 

Volumes  sent 55 

Volumes  returned 45 
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APPENDIX  No.  9. 


Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  ph  )tographic  office  daring  the  nine  months  ending 

March  31,  19Q7. 

FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


4x6. 

5x7. 

204 
317 

-  ■  •       • 

692 

8xlO.'lOx 

19 

11  V  1A 

16x18. 

18x20. 

24x30. 

30x36. 

36x42. 

42x48. 

TotaL 

X^.     A,JL    A    M.-Km 

1 

Dry  plate  negatives 
Bromide  prints . . . 
Vandyke  prints.. . . 

♦Silver  prints 

Photo-lithoirraDhs. . 

328 
376 

■'906 

6  ... 
127  ... 
49 

' . . . 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

3 

• 

•           •     •         • 

671 

.      79 

••fi 

• . .     . 

12 

5 

• 
....      . 

616 

9i 

27 

648 
94 

Hi 

27 

■  «  •       •      • 
•  •          •      • 

14 

8 

•  •  «  ■  •      • 

•  .  •  •       ■  ■ 

12 
3 

•  .  •  •         • 

.          •  .  •  • 

13 

•  *  «         • 

538 
1,660 

214 
1,698 

664 

Wet  plate  nesratives 

■  •       ■ 

1,213 

66  .. 

...j         82 

858 

22 

Total 

1,609 

248 

3        738 

633 

860 

168 

16 

IS 

6,512 

FOR  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


4x5. 
30 

5x7. 
136 

8x10. 

10  X 12. 

11 X 14. 

16  X  18. 

1  ft  V  9)0    9^  Y  ^ 

t 

36x42. 

42x48. 

Totai 

1                     1 

Dry  plate  negatives 
Bromide  prints..  . . 

4 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
t 

.1  • .  ■  • . 

•  *  •  •      « 
•      • 

165 

.   •  «  ■      • 

232            6 

■  .•«■••             •••              • 

■  *•*              •             ■■■■        • 

242 

Silver  prints    .... 
Weti)late  negatives 

19 
49 

249 

...       • 

384 

1 

•       .  *    .  • 

1 

268 
2 

. 

Total 

4 

•       B       •       ■       •       •    • 

233'           7 

1 

*                •     •     .     a          • 

i 

. .       . 

•    677 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 


Statemext  of    work  executed  in  the  lithographic  office  during  the  nine  months  ending 

March  31,  1907. 


Month. 


Maps. 


No. 


1906. 


.fulv 


5 


Augiiit 4 

Sei  »t<>inber '  5 

Octol>»r 19 

X«  »veiiiber 6 

T>H?Miil»er 8 


1907. 


February 
March . . . 


7 
9 
3 


Totals 


64 


Copies. 


2,150 
1,200 
2,300 
6,250 
1,950 
1,950 


3,800 

6,300 

662 


26,562 


Townshipa. 


Forms. 


No. 


60 
35 
55 
78 
63 
59 


105 
55 
35 


540 


Copies. 

No. 

6,000 

1 

3,500 

9 

5,500 

6 

7,300 

5 

6,300 

6 

5,900 

9 

10,500 

5 

5,500 

7 

3,500 

8 

54,000 

56 

Copies. 


140 
5,925 

925 
1,280 
4,580 
5,760 


2,026 

824 

3,950 

26,410 


SUMMARY  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS. 


Number 

of 

Jobs. 


)Iai» 

Townshipe 

Fomis,  «c 

Totals 


64 

540 

56 


660 


Number 

of 
Copies. 


26,562 
54,000 
25,46(» 


106,022 


Number 

of         , 

Impressions,  i 


45,686 
54,500 
28,670 


128,856 


Cost. 


$    cts. 

1,319  40 

3,715  20 

631  40 


5,666  00 


Cost 
per  w&\) 
or  form. 


$    cts. 

20  Gl 

6  88 

11  27 
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APPENDIX  No.  11. 

Names  and  duties  of  employees  of  the  Topographical  Surveys  Branch  at  Ottawa. 

(Metcalfe  street,  corner  of  Slater  street).  ' 

Deville,  E.,  D.T.S.,  LL.D.,  Surveyor  General. 

OORRESPONDBNOE  AND  A000UNT8. 

Brady,  M.,  secretary. 
Hunter,  R.  H.,  accountant. 
Wilkinson,  Percy,  assistant  accountant. 
Percival,  M.  F.,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 
CuUen,  M.  J.,  stenographer  and  typewriter.  ^ 

Pegg,  A.,  messenger. 
O'Leary,  James  J.,  messenger. 

OFFICE  OF  TH£  OHIBF  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Symes,  P.  B.,  chief  draughtsman. 

Shanks,  T.,  B.A.Sc,  D.L.S.,  assistant  to  chief  draughtsman. 

First  Division — Instrudiana  and  Osneral  Information, 

Brown,  T.  E.,  B.A.,  in  charge  of  division. 

Stacey,  A.  Q.,  B.A.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

Sylvain,  J. 

Green,  W.  T.,  B.A.,  D.L.S. 

Dumford,  F.  G.  D. 

Weekes,  M.  B.,  B.A.Sc,  O.L.S.,  D.L.S. 

Mudie,  J.  M.,  Grad.  RM.C. 

Carroll,  M.  J.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Gumming,  A.  L.,  B.Sc. 

Seymour,  H.  L.,  Grad.  SP.S.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

Umbach,  J.  E.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Dodge,  G.  B. 

Burkholder,  E.  L. 

Fitzgerald,  C.  0. 

Kimpe,  M. 

Second  Division — Examination  of  Surveyors'  Returns. 

Phillips,  E.  H.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S.,  in  charge  of  division. 

Nash,  T.  S.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Empey,  J.,  B.A.Sc.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

Henderson,  F.  D.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Barber,  H.  G.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Burgess,  E.  L.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  O.L.S.,  D.L.S. 

Hill,  S.  N.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 
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Dennis,  E.  M.,  B.Sc. 

Elder,  A.  J.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

]f  omer,  J.  £. 

CSiilver,  H.  L.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

McClennan,  W.  D. 

Cram,  A.  S.  ' 

Owens,  R  B.,  B.A.,  B.E. 

Davies,  T.  A.,  D.L.S. 

Elwell,  W.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Boger,  A. 

Clunn,  T.  H.  G. 

Robertson,  D.  F.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Goodall,  J.  N.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Heathcott,  R  V. 

Bodion,  J.  W. 

Maodonald,  J.  A. 

Spreckley,  H.  O. 

Marriott,  F.  L. 

Briee,  E.  E. 

Smith,  0.  C,  B.A.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

Third  Division — Drawing  Plans  for  Printing. 

Engler,  Carl,  B.A.,  D.L.S.,  in  charge  of  division. 

CConnell,  J.  R 

May,  «r.  E. 

An^ambault,  E. 

Helmer,  J.  D. 

Moule,  W.  J. 

Bergin,  W. 

Hutton,  J.  B. 

Moran,  J.  F. 

Villeneuve,  E.  J. 

Brown,  A. 

Tremblay,  A. 

Ball,  J.  C. 

Shore,  S.  H. 

Williams,  E.  E. 

Fourth  Division — British  Columbia  Surveys, 

Rowan-Legg,  E.  L.,  in  charge  of  division. 
Gillmore,  E.  T.  B.,  Grad.  R.M.C. 
Lawe,  H.,  D.L.S. 
Morley,  R.  W. 
MacHquham,  W.  L.^  B.Sc. 
Weld,  W.  E. 
Wilson,  E.  E.  D. 
Carson,  P.  A.,  B.A.,  D.L.S. 

Fifth  Division,  186  Sparks  street — Mapping, 

Smith,  Jacob,  in  charge  of  division. 
B^n,  P.  A. 
Lepage,  J.  B. 
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Blanchet,  A.  E. 
Grey,  Q.  A. 
Davies,  T.  E.  S. 
Belleau*  J.  A.,  D.L.S. 
Taggart,  C.  H. 
Perrin,  V. 
Smith,  H.  J. 
Genest,  P.  F.  X. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GEOQRAPHER. 

(Woods  building.  Slater  street). 

White,  J.,  geographer. 
Baine,  H.  E. 
Chalif  our,  J.  E. 
Dumouchel,  G.  E. 
Tache,  H. 
Darrach,  M. 
Wilson,  H.  W. 
Akerlindh,  A. 
Anderson,  W. 
Blatchley,  H.  M. 
Bennie,  J. 
Wood,  0.  G. 
Craig,  R  W. 
Chandler,  S. 
Groubc,  A. 
Gagnon,  J.  S. 
Inkster,  F.  B. 
Blue,  W. 

SURVEY  RECORDS  OFFICE. 

(Canadian  building,  Slater  street). 

Steers,  C.  J.,  clerk  in  charge. 

Currie,  P.  W.,  B'.A.,  B.Sc,  D.L.S.,  assistant  clerk  in  charge. 

Surtees,  W.  S.,  draughtsman. 

Sowter,  T.  W.  E.,  draughtsman. 

Smith,  F.  W.,  draughtsman. 

Routh,  C.  F.,  draughtsman. 

Ashton,  A.  W.,  draughtsman^ 

Lecourt,  Eugene,  draughtsman. 

Moore,  R.  T.,  draughtsman. 

Lambart,  O.  H.,  draughtsman  and  typewriter. 

Belleau,  Eugene,  draughtsman. 

Yielding,  Miss  A.,  typewriter. 

Landry,  Narcisse,  messenger. 

LITHOGRAPHIC    OFFICE. 

(Metcalfe  street,  comer  of  Slater  street). 

Moody,  A.,  foreman. 

Thicke,  H.,  power  press  printer. 

Bergin,  J.,  transferrer. 
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Boyle,  8.,  stone  polisher. 

Gtognon,  J.,  piress  feeder. 

Thi<&ey  O.,  engrayer  and  lithographer. 

PHOTOCffiAPHIO  OFFICE. 

a 

(Metcalfe  street,  comer  of  Slater  street). 

Topley,  H.  N.,  photographer  in  charge. 

Carruthers,  H.  K.,  photo-lithogn^apher  and  photo-engrnver. 

Woodruff,  J.,  photographer. 

Whitcomb,  H.  E.,  jihotogprapher. 

Morgan,  W.  £.,  photographer. 

Kibnartin,  A.,  photographer. 

Devlin,  A.,  i»hotographer. 

Ouimety  Geo.,  photographer. 

GEOGRAPHIC  BOABD. 

(Woods  building,  Slater  street). 
Wliitclier,  A.  H.,  DX.S.,  secretary. 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 

Examination  Papers  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Dominion  Land  Survetobs. 


EXAMINATION    FOR    ADMISSION    AS    ARTICLED    PUPIL — ^LIMITED   PRELIMINARY. 


xvu. 

February  12th,  1907. 
First  Paper. 


Marks. 


1.  Penmanship  and  Orthography. 

2.  The  eagle  weigh8»258  grains,  nine-tenths  pure  gold  ;  1869  sovereigns  weigh 
480  ounces  Troy,  eleven-twelfths  pure  gold.  Find  the  value  of  one 
sovereign  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

3.  A  man  invests  $600  in  5  per  cent  stocks  at  120  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
having  just  received  the  yearly  dividend,  he  sells  at  121J.  How  much 
better  ofF  is  he  than  if  he  had  loaned  his  money  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

4.  A  certain  number  between  10  and  100  is  eight  times  the  sum  of  its  digits, 
and  if  45  be  subtracted  from  it  the  digits  will  be  reversed  :  find  the 
number. 

5.  The  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  if  :  find  them. 

6.  Prove  geometrically  a^=h^'{'C^ — 2  he  cos  A, 

7.  Draw  a  straight  line  in  a  given  direction  so  that  chords  cut  from  it  by 

two  given  circles  may  be  equal. 

8.  Find  value  o£  (§)i+(|)i-|-(«H+aH. 

9.  Find  the  values  of  x  which  satisfy  the  following  equations : 

5x  =  l  10*^  =  23,  13*  =  117,  3  2a!+l=58x-l. 
10.  Solve  the  equation 

85-3a;=12  4-2ar. 

having  firiven  log  2= -30103,  log  3= -47712 
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7 


Second  Paper. 


Marks. 


11.  Deduce  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  three  sides. 

12.  A  hemisphere,  a  cylinder  and  a  cone  stand  on  the  same  base.  If  their 
heights  are  the  same,  compare  their  volumes  and  their  areas. 

13.  Two  simultaneous  observations  for  altitude  were  made  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  on  a  meteor  at  two  places  3  miles  apart;  the  respective  elevations 
were  42°  and  58®.    What  was  the  height  of  the  meteor  ? 

14.  Deduce  tan  {x+y)=- -_ ^ and  tan^  J  A  = 


1  —  tan  a;  tany 
16.  Given  a  =  13;  b  =  15;  C  =  10r  30',  find  c. 

16.  Deduce  tan*  }  a  = 


8  (s  —  a) 


cos  CS  —  B)  cos  (S  —  C) 

17.  Given  &=99®  41';  c  =  100°  50';  A  =  Q6°  33';  find  a. 

18.  Given  a  =  120°  ;h  =  70°;  A  =  130° ;  find  C  and  B. 

19.  Given  a=100° ;  5=60° ;   c=60° ;  find  A. 


8 
9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  AS  ARTICLED  PUPIL — ^FULL  PRELIMINARY. 

XXIX. 

February  12th  to  16th,  1907. 
PENMANSHIP  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY  (PRELIMINARY  AND  FINAL). 

Their  was  formally  more  suspishun  among  men  than  we  find  to-day.  Sumtimes 
reppresentashuns  were  made,  folowed  by  coershun  of  each  indendduall. — 

—  Aggericultur  is  grately  prommoated  by  the  guyyerment,  so  is  forrestery.  On 
the  farm  we  see  wheat,  barly,  oats,  puttatos,  temeps,  carats,  unnions,  beens,  marry- 
goldB,  8age»  time,  and  menny  other  prodducks,  wich  when  fotergraffed  tugether  or  sep- 
perate  make  a  verry  prittie  picshur,  peryided  one  has  a  good  oammera. — 

—  In  fissiks  .the  barommeter,  thermommitter,  and  higerommeter  are  imi>ortent 
iosteraments  or  apperattus.  Our  ordemary  senoes  are  not  verry  accute,  for,  small 
chainges  in  heat  are  not  perseptabel  by  thcon. — 

—  A  plaice  directly  oppersite  to  ours  is  called  antipperdease,  and  it  would  be 
resonible  to  assume  that  the  climate  their  would  be  akseptibble  to  us,  not  too  riggerous 
nor  too  troppikle.  Bannaners  grow  well  in  a  moist,  humite  atmusfere,  such  as  one  finds 
on  the  vulcaimic  islands  in  the  paciific  oshun,  but  termattos  grow  better  whare  the 
air  and  cUmit  are  more  modderit  and  temx)errit.  The  appel  does  not  devellop  at  all 
in  the  troppicks. — 

—  The  eliptissity  of  the  earth  is  allways  eggsaggurated  in  a  diergram,  the  aktual 
ratio  of  the  diammaters  would  not  make  the  immpresshun  of  an  oblaite  sferide. — 

—  Emmegn^ants  are  daly  leeving  Eurox)e  and  immegrants  are  weakly  arriveing  in 
Kontreal,  and  travule  westwards  to  the  furtle  basons  of  the  Bow  and  Sascatchwan 
rivrers,  where  they  find  good  land,  good  watter,  good  skules,  and  good  nayburs. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  LOGARITHMS. 

Marks. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 


1.  The  discount  on  a  note  made  February  27,  1906,  at  3  months  for  $1080 

with  interest  at  5  per  cent  and  discounted  March  18  following  was  $13.12. 

Find  the  rate  of  discount.  12 

1  A  warn  of  money  at  compound  interest  doubled  itself  in  18  years.  Find  the 

rate  of  interest.  12 

3.  How  much  gold  90  per  cent  pure  must  be  mixed  with  24  ounces  65  per 

c^t  pure  so  that  the  alloy  may  be  80  per  cent  pure?  12 

^  A  vessel  has  three  taps  A,  B  and  C.  By  A  it  is  emptied  in  5  hours,  by  B  in 

7  hours,  while  0  takes  two-thirds  as  long  as  A  and  B  together.    In  what 

time  can  the  vessel  be  emptied  by  three  taps  together?  12 

5.  'the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  2.4867214.  Find 

the  numbers.  13 

i  — 4  i         —i 

i  Rnd  value  of  (i)  —  (I)  +  (I)  —  (f )  13 

7.  Find  angle,  the  logarithm  of  its  sine  being  9.6234562. 

"  "  *    tangent  being  0.2345678n. 

'*  "  secant  being  0.3148923n.  13 

8.  Find  logarithmic  value  for  sin  92''  13' 

*^        cos  104*  15' 
«  "        tan  85*   17'  13 

25b-4 
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ALGEBKA. 

(Time,  8  hours,) 

Marks. 


1.  Find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  »*— 10a;+24;  x^-^+n,  and  a^^— 6a?+8;  and  the  H. 

C.  F.  of  6x^—lSx+e;  2x2+6a;— 12,  and  Qa^'-x^n,  ^  12 

2.  Two-thirds  of  A*8  money  is  equal  to  B's ;  and  three-fourths  of  8*8  is  equal 

to  0*8;  together  they  have  $660.    How  much  has  each?  12 

3.  Solve  ?4^  —  -    =     -;     x  +  32,f  =  9.  12 

2  4  2'^ 

4.  Find  a  fraction  which  becomes  i  on  subtracting  1  from  the  numerator  and 

adding  2  to  the  denominator,  and  reduces  to  i  on  subtracting  7  from  the 
numerator  and  2  from  the  denominator.  12 

^    ^  ,      21a;3— 16 

5.  Solve     o  2    A      — 7a;=5.  13 

6.  Solve  a^3/2  _  Qa- ==  34  __  3y .    Bxy +  y  =  2  i9  +  x).  13 

7.  Expand  (a;  +  y)«  and  (a?  +  y4-«P.  ^3 

8.  A  person  selling  a  horse  for  $72,  finds  that  his  loss  per  cent  is  one-eighth  of 

the  number  of  dollars  that  he  paid  for  the  horse.    What  was  the  cost    13 
price  ? 


PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

First  Paper. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  When  in  a  triangle  a^  +  h^ssz  c^  prove  that  (7  is  a  right  angle.  12 

2.  The  straight  lines  which  bisect  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point.  12 

3.  Find  t^e  side  of  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectangle.  12 

4.  Construct  a  rectangle  equal  to  a  given  square  such  that  the  difference  of 

two  adjacent  sides  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  straight  line.  12 

5.  Similar  arcs  of  circles  which  have  equal  chords,  are  equal.  13 

6.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle.  13 

7.  Describe  a  circle  to  touch  a  given  circle  and  two  given  tangents  to   the 

circle.  13 

8.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  one  of  two  fixed  points 

is  double  that  from  the  other,  is  a  circle.  13 


PLANE   GEOMETRY. 

Second  Paper. 

Marks. 
(Time,  S  hours.)  


9.  Prove  geometrically  (a — Z>)2  +  4o6=  (a+6)2.  12 

10.  The  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  all  chords  drawn  through  a  fixed  point 

in  a  circle,  is  a  circle.  12 

11.  Describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle.  12 

12.  Show  how  to  cut  off  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle  so  as  to  leave  a 
regular  hexagon.  12 
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13.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line  which  cuts  the  op- 

posite side,  the  rectangle  contained  by  Uie  segments  of  that  side  is  less  than 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  other  sides  by  the  square  on  the  line.  13 

14.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  duplicate  of  the  ratio  of 
two  corresponding  sides.  13 

15.  Bisect  a  given  triangle  by  a  line  parallel  to  its  base.  13 

16.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  internally  or  externally  by  a  straight 

line  which  cuts  the  opposite  side  or  that  side  produced,  the  ratio  of  the 
segmients  of  that  side  is  equal  to  th&  ratio  of  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.    13 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

(Time,  S  hours,) 

1.  Prove  that  sin  (A  —  B)  =8in  A  cos  B  —  sin  B  cos  A 

2.  Prove  that  tan  (A  — 45°)=  "" 


sin 


3A 


3.  Prove  that  ^ 

sin  A 

A 

4.  Show  that  siu  — 


1  +  tan  i4 

cos  3  A 
:— =  2. 


COS 


l(S--b)(8-c) 

J  be 


5.  Given  a  =  31  -24,  6  =  49  -00,  A  =  32**  18',  find  c. 

6.  Given  a  =  6-24,  6  =  2-36,  (7  =  110^  32',  find  A. 

7.  Given  4  =  60**  39^;  5  =  60**  07';  a  =  412 -67,  find  c. 

8.  Given  a  =  13;   fe  =  12,  c  =  5,  find  C, 


Marks. 

12 
12 

12 

12 

13 
13 
13 
13 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


1.  Prove  cos  a  =  cos  h  cos  c  +  sin  h  sin  c  cos  A. 

2.  Deduce  cos^J  4  =  '^°' ""('-'*> 


Marks. 


sin  h  sin  c 

3.  State  and  prove  Napier's  rules  for  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 

triangles. 

4.  given  c  =  140**,  a  ==  20^  C  =  90°,  solve  the  triangle. 

5.  Given  fe  =  99"  41',  c  =  100**  60',  A  =  65**  33',  find  a. 

6.  Given  A  =  135**  05',  C  =  50**  30';  &  =  69**  35',  find  B. 

7.  Given  A  =  120^  B  =  130** ;  C  =  80**  find  c. 


14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
15 

15 


MENSURATION  OF  SUPERFICIES. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  The  sides  of  a  field  are  7*84  ch.,  9-32  ch.  and  10-J56  ch.,  find  its  area.  14 

2.  What  parallels  of  latitude  would  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  three 

equal  areas?  "  14 

3.  If  the  surface  of  a  sphe^  is  changed  to  that  of  a  tetrahedron,  what  is  the 

edge  of  the  latter  ?  14 

26b— 4i 
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4u  How  many  yards  of  canvas  are  required  for  a  bell  (conical)  tent  12  ft. 

high,  10  ft  in  diameter  and  having  a  8-foot  wall?  1^ 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  the  regular  pentagon   inscribed  in  the  circle  whose 

radius  is  10  ?  ^    ^* 

6.  If  in  question  1  the  chain  was  6  inches  too  long  what  is  the  true  area  of 

the  field  ?  ^^ 

7.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  where 

a  =  14.68  ch..  I  =  17.32  ch.,  and  (7  =  67°  42^  f  15 


Examination  for  Commission  as  Dominion  Land  Surveyor. 

XXXVIL 

February  12th  to  19th,  1907. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Time,  $  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Find  the  H.  0;  F.  of  24  a»  6*  c*,  16a«  6*  <^,  40a^  6«  c«. 

And  the  L.  0.  M.  of  afl—16aafl  +  48a2  x  +  64^8,  and  afl—lOax+l^^.    11 

2.  Find  the  value  of 

11  XX 

8— 8«        ""      8+8a?      +         4+4x2    "~        2+2«*  ^^ 

8.  A  regiment  has  food  for  m  days ;  but  if  it  were  reinforced  by  p  men,  would 
have  food  enough  for  n  days  only.  Find  the  number  of  men  in  the  regi- 
ment. 11 

4.  A  certain  number  between  10  and  100  is  eight  times  the  sum  of  its  digits, 

and  if  46  be  subtracted  from  it  the  digits  will  be  reversed;  find  the  num- 
ber. 11 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  l^afi  +  Ifia^  —  4««  —  4x»  +  «*<>  11 

6.  Solve    — — s 7    —7a;  =  5.  11 

ojr  —  4 

7.  Soke    -4     -    -V  =  91;    —     -     —  =  L  11 

8.  Find  a  number  whose  square  diminished  by  119  is  equal  to  ten  times  the 

excess  of  the  number  over  eight.  11 

9.  If  a  train  travelled  5  miles  an  hour  faster  it  would  take  one  hour  less  to 

travel  210  miles;  what  time  does  it  take?  12 


PLANE  GEOMETRY. 
(Time,  8  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Two  parallelograms,  which  have  two  sides  equal  and  in  a  straight  line,  and 

also  have  the  sides  opposite  to  the  equal  sides  in  a  straight  line,  are  equal.     15 

2.  The  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  perpendicular  to  the 

opposite  sides«  meet  in  a  point.  15 

3.  Prove  geometrically   (a  +  h)^  =  a^ +2ah  +  h^.  15 
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4.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum 

of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals.  15 

5.  Find  the  side  of  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectangle.  15 

6.  The  largest  rectangle,  the  sum  of  whose  sides  is  given,  is  a  square.  15 

7.  Angles  in  the  same  arc  of  a  circle  are  equal.  15 

8.  The  locus  of  a  point  at  which  a  given  straight  line  subtends  a  constant 

angle  is  an  arc  of  a  circle.  15 

9.  To  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  of  fifteen  sides  in  a  circle.  15 

10.  Prove  that  the  bisectors  of  all  the  angles  of  any  regular  polygon  meet  in  a 
point.  15 


SOI4ID  QEOMETBY. 
(Time,  8  hours,) 


Marks. 


1.  Only  one  straight  .line  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  at  right  angles 

to  a  given  plane.  8 

2.  Two  intersecting  planes  cannot  both  be  at  right  angles  to  the  same  straight 

line.  8 

3.  The  sum  of  any  two  plane  angles  of  trihedral  angle  is  greater  than  the  third 

angle.  8 

4.  The  sum  of  the  plane  angles  of  any  convex  polyhedrs^l  angle  is  less  than 

four  right  angles.  8 

5.  Describe  a  sphere  about  a  given  tetrahedron  (not  regular).  8 

6.  What  are  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  equilateral  tetra- 

hedron having  the  same  volume  ?  8 

7.  What  are  the  dimensions  when  the  solids  in  the  above  question  have  the 

same  surface?  9 

8.  The  axes  of  an  oblate  spheroid  are  12  and  20.    What  is  its  volume  ?  9 

9.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  prismoid,  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  greater  end 

being  24  and  16  inches,  those  of  its  top  16  and  12  inches,  and  its  length 
120  inches?  9 


SPHEKICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Show  that  cos  a  sin  b  =  8in  a  cos  h  cos  (7  + sin  c  cos  A.  15 

V, 


— COS  8  cos  (8 — A). 

sin  B  sin  C  15 


3.  Deduce  tan  4  (a-t)= «"  ^  (f -g)   tan  i  c.  16 

Sin  }   (A+B) 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  15 

5.  Given  -4=100**,  0=112**,  (7=90**,  solve  the  triangle.  15 

6.  Given  t=98*'  02',  0=80**  36',  A=10**  16',  find  a  20 

7.  Given  a=40**  16',  b=47**  44',  .1=52**  30',  find  B.  15 

8.  Oiven  0=100**,  b=50**,  c=60^  find  A.  15 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS  (FIRST  PAPER). 

(Time,  8  hours,) 

Marks. 


1.  To  cut  off  from  a  quadrilaterar  any  given  portion  by  a  line  drawn  from  one 

of  its  angles.  16 

2.  To  divide  a  triangle  into  two  given  parts  by  a  straight  line  passing  through 

a  given  point  within  the  triangle.  16 

3.  In  the  triangle  ABO,  AB  =  14ch,  BO  =  13ch,  OA  =  15ch.  It  is  required  to 

bisect  it  by  a  straight  line  running  from  BC  to  AB  and  making  an 
angle  of  60°  with  BO.    What  is  the  length  of  the  dividing  line  ?  16 

4.  If  the  northern  hemisphere  were  covered  with  an  ice-cap  five  miles  thick, 

from  the  north  pole  to  latitude  40°,  when  melted  what  depth  of  water 
would  this  give  when  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  radius  4,000  miles, 
density  of  ice   '9  ?  .  17 

5.  The  half-mile  line  of  a  half-mile  race  track  is  composed  of  two  equal  tan- 

gents and  of  two  equal  circular  arcs,  the  radius  is  200  feet.  What  is  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  half-mile  line?  18 

6.  How  many  acres  are  included  between  the  parallels  of  49°  and  50°  and 

between  the  meridians  100°  and  101°  ?  17 


MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS.     (SECOND  PAPER.) 

Marks. 
(Time,  3  hours.)  — 


7.  The  notes  of  a  survey  of  a  piece  of  land  are  as  follows  : — 

OH 

1.  N.  34°  16'  E.  2-73 

.     2.  N.  85  00   E.  1-28 

3.  S.    66  46    E.  2-20 

4.  S.   34  16    W.3-63 

6.    N.  56    30   W.3-20  40 

Required,  the  area  after  first  balancing  the  survey. 

8.  (a)  Express  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  closed  survey  by  two  equa- 

tions. 
(h)  Show  what  missing  data  may  be  supplied  and  whether  any  ambiguity 

may  arise, 
(c)  How  does  the  supplying  of  missing  data  affect  balancing  the  survey?     20 

9.  Deduce  the  method  of  computing  areas  by  *  latitude  and  departure.'  20 
10.  If  in  question  7  the  azimuth  of  every  course  is  in  error  30',  and  a  re- 
survey  of  the  area  were  made  with  the  proper  azimuths  beginning  at 

the  fixed  point  1,  what  displacement  in  latitude  and  departure  would 
station  3  suffer  ?  20 
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1. 


o 


49 

CO 

c 
o 


60' 


DESCRIPTIONS. 
(Time,  S  hourw.) 


Fourth  St.    N.  75'  E. 


Third  St.    N.  lb""  E. 


Marks. 


The  above  is  part  of  the  registered  plan  of  the  town  of  Holly,  in  the 
county  of  Tweed  and  province  of  Alberta.  A  sells  to  B  a  part  of  Lot  No.  1, 
and  adjoining  John  and  Third  streets.  The  part  sold  is  to  have  a  frontage 
of  forty  feet  on  Third  street,  to  extend  to  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  the  dividing 
line  to  be  parallel  to  John  street.    Make  a  description  for  a  deed. 

2.  Using  the  plan  of  question  1.  Supposing  A  to  own  lots  Nos.  1  and  2, 
he  sells  Lot  No.  2  to  B  and  gives  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  B  by  a 
lan^,  16  feet  wide,  running  along  the  whole  of  the  rear  limit  of  Lot  No.  1. 
Make  the  necessary  description  for  the  conveyance. 

3.  Moose  Creek  flows  across  the  N.E.  i  Sec.  12,  Tp.  13,  K.  15  W.,  in  an 
easterly  direction.  B  desires  to  buy  the  northerly  part  of  the  qu'arter  section 
lying  north  of  the  creek  together  with  the  creek.  From  measurement  the 
southerly  bank  of  the  creek  intersects  the  eastern  and  western  quarter  section 
lines  respectively  at  22-12ch  and  20-18ch  from  the  northern  quarter  section 
line.  The  whole  area  to  be  conveyed  is  supposed  to  contain  85  acres.  Make  a 
description  for  n  deed. 

4.  Make  a  description  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  quarter  section  given 
in  question  3. 


25 


25 


25 


25 


ASTRONOMY.    (FIRST  PAPER.) 
(Time,  S  hours,) 


Marks. 


L  (a)  Define  sidereal,  mean,  solar,  and  standard  time. 

(6)  When  from  an  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  at  a  given  place  we  deduce 
the  hour  angle  in  degrees  and  then  convert  this  into  time,  what 
kind  of  time  is  it  ?    Why  ? 
(c)  When  similarly  from  an  altitude  of  a  star  we  compute  the  hour  angle, 
what  kind  of  time  is  it  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Explain  fully  the  equation  of  time,  and  show  how  and  why  it  varies  during 

the  year,  and  that  it  vanishes  four  times  a  year. 

3.  What  are  the  least  and  greatest  values  that  the  azimuth  of.  Polaris  at 

greatest  elongation  can  have,  and  what  are  the  respective  latitudes? 


13 


13 


13 
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i.  What  IB  the  standard  time  of  greatest  elongation  (eastern)  of  Polaris  in 

February  15,  1904,  in  latitude  45°  25'  N.  longitude  75°  43'  W.  ?  13 

6.  What  18  the  sidereal  time  of  rising  of  Arcturus  (a=14^  IV^  29",  «==+19° 

4</)  on  same  date  and  place  as  in  above  question  ?  12 

6.  On  same  date  as  above  the  observed  altitude  of  Arcturus  on  the  prime 

verticaKwas  72°  13'.    What  was  the  latitude  of  the  place  ?  12 

7.  On   same   date   as    above   the   observed    meridian    altitude    of  Arcturus 

measured  from  the  north  horizon  was  70°  20'.    What  was  the  latitude 
of  the  place  ?  12 

8.  On  July  2,  1904,  in  longitude  110°  W.,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  upper 

limb  of  the  sun  at  lower  or  northern  culmination  was  9°  47'.    What 
was  the  latitude  of  the  place!  12 


ASTRONOMY.    (SECOND  PAPER.) 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks^ 


9.  On  June  21,  1904,  at  the  township  comer  T.  IV,  V,  R.  V,  VI,  W.  of 
2nd  M.  at  watch-time  8^  15"»  30»  the  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  was  32°  16'. 
What  was  the  azimuth  and  watch  correction  ?  17 

10.  In  the  above  question  what  was  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  which 
crossed  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  observation  of  the  sun  f  17 

11.  At  the  place  in  question  9,  a  pocket  sidereal  chronometer  is  fast  on 
local  sidereal  time  8™  17*8*,  and  has  a  daily  losing  rate  of  4-5*.  Ten  days 
later  on  the  same  base  line  the  chronometer  was  found  to  be  fast  10^  32*5*. 
What  was  the  exact  position  with  reference  to  section  comer,  of  the  latter 
place  of  observation?  17' 

12.  The  difference  of  meridian  zenith  distance  between  Arcturus  and 
Polaris  at  lower  transit  was  85°  09'.    What  was  the  latitude  of  the  place,  8'= 

88°  49',  8  =  9°  40'?  17 

Is  there  any  ambiguity  ? 

13.  What  is  the  standard  time  of  sun-rise  at  date  and  place  in  question  9?     16 

14.  What  was  the'  local  mean  time  on  June  21,  1904,  when  the  shadow  of 

a  picket  at  Sec.  3-4,  Tp.  IV- V,  R.  V-VI,  W.  of  2nd  M.  fell  on  the  base  line  ?      16 


MANUAL  OF  SURVEY.    (FIRST  PAPER.) 

(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Define  an  initial  meridian,  a  base  line,  and  a  correction  line.    Where  are 

the  initial  meridians?     How  is  the  deficiency  or  surplus  in  surveyetl 
lines  disposed  of?  20 

2.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  posts,  mounds,  pits  and  trenches  used  in  the 

present  system  of  survey.    Show  how  and  where  they  are  placed.  20 

3.  How  would  you  mark  the  following  posts: 

(a.)  At  the  corner  between  Sections  13,  14,  23  and  24,  Tp.  67,  R  21, 

east  of  the  P.M. 
(h.)  At  the  south  comer  between  Sections  31  and  32,  Tp.  60,  R  7,  W.  of 

the  3rd  M. 
(c.)  At  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Section  17,  Tp.  42  A.,  R  1,  W.  of  Srd  M.  (on 

the  south  side  of  the  road  allowance  dividing  two  systems  of  survey.) 
(d.)  At  the  south  corner  of  Tp.  51  between  ranges  18  and  19,  W,  of  4th 

M. 
(c.)  At  the  witness  mound  placed  at  a  distance  of  6  chains  west  of  the 

N.  W.  corner  of  Section  25,  Tp.  15,  R  22,  W.  of  the  3rd  :\f.  SO 
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4.  How  is  a  settlement  stureyedl    Give?  the  rules  to  be  observed 'in  xn^isulring 

a  distance  by  means  of  a  triangle.  20 

•5.  Define  a  bearing  and  an  azimuth.  To  what  meridian  is  a  bearing  refefrred 
in  subdividing  a  township  and  how  is  it  deduced  from  an  observed 
azimuth  ?  20 


MANUAL  01"  SURVEY.  (SECOND  PAPER.) 

(Time,  S  hours.) 


^ 


Marks. 


6.  How  are  the  north  and  the  south  boundaries  of  a  township  surveyed? 

When  is  a  quarter  section  considered  sufficiently  surveyed  for  disposal? 
What  are  the  limits  of  error  allowed  in  a  subdivision  survey?  20 

7.  What  is  to  be  entered  in  the  report  made  by  a  surveyor  on  the  subdivision 

of  a  township?    What  is  the  date  of  a  survey?  20 

8.  What  are  the  bodies  of  water  in  a  township  which  have  to  be  surveyed,  and 

what  are  those  which  are  not  to  be  surveyed? 

Jn  what  manner  is  a  traverse  made? 

Give  the  rules  governing  the  rights  of  riparian  owners.  20 

^9.  Define,  a  re9urv^,r;a  ns^aoement  survey,  a  restoration. survey,  an  obliterated 
monument  and  a' lost  monument.  Give  the  rules  governing  the  above 
surveys.  Under  wha|;  circumstances  i^  a  subdivider  justified  in  resur- 
veying  or  retracing  a  township  outline?  20 

10.  AH  the  section  and  quarter  section  comers  aroimd  section  84,  Tp.  58,  and 
section  3,  township  59,  range  13,  W.  of  2nd  M.  are  lost,  but  the  positions 
of  the  adjoining  comers  are  known.  How  Would  you  proceed  to  re- 
establish the  lost  comers?  .  20 


EXAMINATION    FOR  CERTIFICATE    AS    DOMINION    TOPOGRAPHICAL   SURVEYOR — SUPPLEMENTAL. 


February  12th  to  15th,  1907. 

ALGEBRA. 

Marks. 
(Time,  3  hours.)  


1.  Find  the  number  of  (1)  three  digits,  (2)  of  four  digits  in  the  denary  scale 
such  that  if  the  first  and  last  digits  be  interchanged  the  result  repre- 
sents the  same  number  in  the  nonary  scale,  and  prove  that  there  is 
only  one  solution  in  each  case.  8 

2-  The  whole  number  next  greater  than  (3-|-V5)°  is  divisible  by  2°.  7 

3.  11  on  an  average  one  vessel  in  every  ten  is  wrecked,  find  the  chance  that 

out  of  5  vessels  expected,  4  at  least  will  arrive  safely  7 

4.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  p  things  may    be    distributed    among    q 

persons  so  that  everybody  may  have  one  at  least  is 

qv^q  (g-DP  +  "^  ^  V^^  (g-2)P   7 

5.  Show  that  if  a,  h.  c,  d.  be  four  positive  unequal  quantities  and 

*  =  a  +  6  +  c  +  (i  then  («-— a)  («— b)  (« — c)  (s — d)  >  81  ahcd.  7 
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6.  Solve  the  equation 


^/a5  +  27+  ^|56— a? 


7.  In  a  shooting  eomx)etition  a  man  can  score  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  0  points  for  each 
shot:  find  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  he  can  score  30  in  7 
shots. 


7 


PLANE  TRIQpNOMETRY. 
(Time,  S  hours,) 


Marks. 


1.  If  ^  =  —  show  that 


cos  ^  +  cos  3<^  +  cos  9^  = 

4 

and    cos  6^  + cos  7<^  +  cos  11<^=  __  9 

2.  Having  given  the  equation 

COB  a  sin  a 

costf  sin^ 

prove  that 

cos*^      ,    sin"d         .  Q 

'   + =1.  ° 

cos  a  sm  a 

3.  If  sin  A,  sin  B,  sin  (7,  be  in  harmonical  progression  so  also  will  be 

1  —  cos  A,  1  —  cos  Bf  1 —  cos  C.  8 

4.  Sum  the  following  infiinite  series,  and  the  corresponding  series  in  siujBS  : 

cos  ^  +  i  cos  2  ^  +  J  cos  3  tf  + 8 

5.  Demonstrate  Euler's  formulse: 

cos  x  =  J   (eW-i  +  e-»V-i) 

sin  x=  ^  -^ (cW-i— e-»V-i)  8 

2V— 1 

6   Develop  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  multiple  angle  in  a  series  of  ascending 

powers  of  the  cosine  of  the  simple  angle.  9 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


Murks. 


1.  An  ellipse  and  a  parabola  have  a  common  focus,  and  the  other  focus  of  the 
ellipse  moves  on  the  directrix  of  the  parabola.  -  Show  that  the  points  of 
contact  of  a  common  tangent  subtend  a  right  angle  at  the  common  focus.     10 

^.  (a)  Find  the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  the  common  parabola. 

(6)  Show  that  a  (produced)  normal  to  an  involute  is  tangent  to  the  evolute, 
the  point  of  tangency  is  the  centre  of  curvature  and  consequently  the 
normal  thus  produced  is  the  radius  of  curvature.  10 
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3.  (a)  Determine  the  asymytotes  of  the  locus  a^  —  xy^+ay^  =  O  by  devel- 

oping y=T  W 

(b)  Produce  the  formulae  for  passing  from  a  polar  to  a  rectangular  system 
of  co-ordinates.  10 

4.  (a)  Produce  the  polar  equation  of  a  conic  section. 

(h)  What  is  the  polar  equation  of  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  12  and  8,  the 
pole  being  at  the  focus  ?    What  are  the  focal  distances  ?  10 

5.  Two  tangents  TP,  TQ  to  an  ellipse  meet  any  other  tangent  P^   Q^  prove 

that  PPi  •QQi  =  TPi.TQ^  cos^  ^—~-    ;  where  a  and  B  are  the  eccentric 

angles  at  P,  Q.  13 

6.  The  equation  of  the  straight  lines  which  pass  through  the  origin  and  make 

an  angle  a  with  the  straight  line  x  +  y^O  is  x^  +  2xy  sec  2a  +  y^=  0.     12 

7.  (a)  The  eccentric  angles  of  the  vertices  of  conjugate  diameters  differ 

by  90^ 
(h)  Any  chord  which  passes  through  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  is  a  third  pro- 
portional to  the  transverse  axis  and  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  chord.  10 


THEORY  OF  LIMITS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

(Time,  3  hours.) 


Marks. 


3 


1.  Define    *  limit.' 

2.  Prove  geometrically  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  the  regular 

circumscribed  or  inscribed  polygon,  in  the  limit  when  the  number  of 
sides  of  the  polygon  is  indefinitely  increased.  10 

3.  In  a  triangle  A  B  C,  &  point  D  is  taken  in  AB,  and  a  point  ^  in  AC  pro- 

duced, CE  being  m  times  BD.  Find  the  point  of  ultimate  intersection 
of  BC  and  DE,  when  BD  and  OE  are  indefinitely  diminished  retaining 
always  the  same  ratio  to  one  another.  10 

4.  Find   the  volume  of  the  portion  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  included 

between  the  vertex  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  vertex.     (A  geometrical  solution  will  be  preferred).     10 

5.  Differentiate 

tan  —  *—  :     (cos  x)  : 

cos-*  6^-e-"'.  .  9 

6.  Expand  in  ascending  terms  of  x  to  five  terms 

— aV 
X  e  cos  r  x.'  9 

7.  Given  two  sides  a  and  &  of  a  spherical  triangle  find  the  variation  in  the  side 

c  and  the  angles  A  and  B  due  to  a  small  variation  of  the  angle  C  10 

8.  With  the  data  of  the  last  question  express  A  in  a  series  in  terms  of  a,  & 

and  C  when  the  angle  B  is  very  nearly  a  right  angle.  14 
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GEODETIC   SURVEYING. 

(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Deduce  the  formula  for  reducing  a  base  line  to  sea-level.  20 

2.  DckIuco  the  formula  for  the  effect  of  a  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  upon 

an  observed  azimuth.  20 

8.  Given  the  pull,  length  and  weight  of  a  tape,  deduce  the  fonnula  of  the 

correction  for  sag.  ^       20 

4.  Describe  a  modern  base  line  apparatus  for  primary  triangulation  and  its 

use*.  20 

6.  How  would  you  run  between  two  points  of  the  same  observed  latitude  a 

line  having  the  curvature  of  the  parallel  of  said  latitude.    Deduce  the 

formula^.  25 

6.  Find  the  difference  of  altitude  of  two  stations  from  their  reciprocal  zenith 

distances,  assuming  the  refraction  to  be  equal  for  both.  25 

7.  Dedu(»e  a  formula  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  from  the  length  of  the 

secx>nds  pendulum  at  two  places.  25 

8.  Having  observed  the  angles  between  three  known  points  from  a  fourth 

|x>int  de<luoe  a  formula  for  the  distance  of  the  fourth  point  from  each 
of  the  others.  25 

9.  Given  the  latitude  of  a  place  And  the  radius  of  curvature  along  a  given 

azimuth.  20 

ASTRONOMY.    (FIRST  PAPER.) 

(Time,  S  hours,)  Marks. 

!•  From  the  following  ephomcris  of  the  moon :  

Mar.  3,  12^  RA.    20>»  28»  17«-88 
4,    0  20    58    57*08 

4,  12  21    29    02  01 

5.  0  21    58    28  39 

5,  19  22    27    15  -43 

6,  0  22    55    25  -50 
6,  12               23    23    03  39 

tind  tho  diffin^Muv  of  tho  nunnrs  right  ascension  in  one  minute  for 
Man^h  5,  (V».  17 

9.  To  tind  tho  )>aral1ax  of  a  star  in  zonith  distance  and  azimuth  when  the  ap- 
l^ariMU  Fonith  distamv  and  azimuth  art*  given,  the  earth  being  regarded 
as  a  sphon>id,  17 

8,  In  tho  mothtv)  of  ol^*crving  for  tinu>  by  an  oWrvation  of  Polaris  and  of  a 
timo  star  in  tho  sau^o  vortioaK  as  given  in  the  Manual  of  Dominion 
l^nds,  slunv  tho  dorivation  of  tho  formula  of  p  (the  arc  of  a  great 
oiivlo  fr\>m  tho  |v^lo  j^^r|vndioular  to  tho  aKwo  vortical >=Psin  (t — if) 

4-        sin  5  o-   t'>  tan  fi  ? 17 

4.  If  a»  a*  aro  tho  hour  aixgW  in  dt>grtV!i  of  tho  i^xju  at  Groonwioh  at  t  and  t' 
Ivt^wrs  moan  timo,  dotluoo  tho  o«)\tation$  of  time  at  the  preceding  and 
followiivg  nHNun  noiM\s,  oxprossotl  in  fractions  of  an  hour.  17 

»V  Fin»^  tho  RA,  of  tho  *un  at  tr\>o  tuv^tx  ot\  iVtoWr  S,  llH>d,  givon  that  the 
o^^))ation  of  timo  for  that  day  is  li**  1i^\  and  that  the  sidei^tal  time 
t>f  moAu  ti.>t^n  on  MatN^h  :?1  \va<  i''?^^  5;^'*  ^:?*.  18 

^  On  F^ruar>  1i>.  llSHXV,  in  latitut^o  i.N*'  $^'  X.,  loixgitudo  T.N*  A^  W,.  what  is 
tho  standaTv)  tin>o  whon  a  and  ^  Ononis  aro  in  tho  :Mimo  vy^rtioal  plane! 

$  ^—  S*  !<>'  :^     a  5     ^•*  ^^  18 
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ASTRONOMY.    (SECOND  PAPER.) 

(Time,  8  hours,) 

7.  In  Talcott's  method  for  latitude  deduce  the  formula  for  reduction  to  the 
meridian: 

(1)  When  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  is  off  the  meri- 
dian, the  instrument  having  been  revolved  in  azimuth  and  the  star  ob- 
serred  at  the  hour  angle  T  near  the  middle  thread,  then 


M 


^  2  sin^  i  T       c  >8  <^  cos  3 
sin  1  sin  i 


(2)  When  the  star  is  observed  off  the  line  of  collimation,  the  instru- 
ment remaining  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  then 

M  =  ^  ^'"'  ^  ^   •   i  sin  28  16 

sin  1 "  ^ 

8.  (a)  In  determining  equatorial  intervals  of  threads  by  stars  within  10°  of 
the  pole,  deduce  the  formula 


(in  =  (tn-t)  COS  8    i^  cos  T„) 

where  T^  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  for  the  respective  threads.  /  * 

(Jb)  Give  formulae  for  level  constant  including  inequality  of  pivots 
when  an^le  of  the  V  of  the  level  is  not  the  same  as  of  V  of  the  transit.        16 

9.  As  a  ship  starts  from  Liverpool  its  chronometer  indicates  O^  and  is  correct 

by  Greenwich  mean  time.  After  16  days,  as  it  reaches  Quebec  the  chron- 
ometer indicates  7**  00°*  23",  and  Quebec  time  is  2*^  05"»  42".  Nearly  7  days 
afterwards  the  ship  departs  at  Quebec  noon,  the  chronometer  then  read- 
ing 4?*  64°*  89*;  and  when  it  reaches  Liverpool  after  a  voyage  just  over 
14  days  it  is  found  to  be  17*  slow  by  Greenwich  mean  time.  What  is  the 
longitude  of  Quebec?  17 

10.  Deduce  the  general  formula  (Mayer's)  for  the  transit  instrument  in  the 

meridian 


cos  8  cos  8  cos  8 

11.  Deduce  the  formula  for  finding  the  latitude  from  the  observed  transits  (a 

number  of  threads)  over  the  prime  vertical,  east  and  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, jsrhen  the  instrunient  is  rieveSrsed  at  each  transit  between  the  observa- 
.  tionff  of  the  star  on  opposite  sides  of  the  prime  vertical  (Struve's  method).    17 

12.  (a)  At  sidereal  time  t  the  zenith  distance  of  a  given  star  is  f  and  at  time 
t^  the  zenith  distance  is  {;^.  Find  the  latitude  and  express  it  in  terms  of 
the  data. 

(h)  On  March  24  at  noon  the  sun's  declination  was  1®  29^  05'M  and  the 
difference  of  right  ascension  of  the  sun  and  a  star  6^  01°^  54* -45.  On 
September  18  following  at  noon  the  sun's  declination  was  1®  49^  30" -2, 
and  it  was  distant  from  the  star  5^  27™  32* -97  in  right  ascension.  On 
September  19  at  noon  the  sun's  declination  was  1°  26^  12" -8,  and  it  was 
distant  from  the  star  6**  31™  08* -3  in  right  ascension.  Find  the  right 
aaoension  of  the  star  and  that  of  the  sun  at  the  first  observation.  17 
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THEORY  AND  USE  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

(Time,  S  hours.) 

Marks. 


1.  Describe  a  modern  form  of  level  instrument  for  geodetic  levelling.  20 

2.  Explain  the  different  methods  in  use  for  the  determination  of  the  col- 

limation  of  an  astronomical  transit.  15 

3.  Describe  Ramsden's  and  Huyghen's  eye-pieces. 

How  are  the  diaphragm  threads  illuminated  for  nadir  observations  with 
a  mercurial  horizon?  *  15 

4.  How  would  you  investigate  the  figure  of  the  pivots  of  an  astronomical 

transit?  20 

5.  Describe  the  Kew  Dip  Circle  and  its  use  for  the  determination  of  inclina- 

tion and  intensity.  20 

6.  Explain  why  temperature  affects  the  rate  of  a  watch  and  how  its  effect  is 

corrected.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  chronometer  run  faster  or  slower 
without  altering  its  temperature  compensation,  which  of  the  balance 
screws  will  you  turn?  15 

7.  !How  do  you  explain  the  large  errors  in  heights  measured  with  an  aneroid 

as  compared  with  measurements  by  the  mercurial  barometer?  15 

8.  Define  isobars  and  their  connection  with  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the 

northern  hemisphere. 
Define  relative  humidity  and  dew-point.  15 

9.  Convert  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  Centigrade  and  Reaumur.  15 
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GENERAL  REPORTS  OF  SURVEYORS 

1906-1907 

AFFEHSIZ  Ho.  13. 

REPORT    OF   C.   F.   AYLSWORTH,   JR.,   D.L.S. 

SUBTETS  Ain>  BESUBVBTS  IN  EASTERN  MANITOBA. 

Maooo,  March  13,  1907. 
£.  Deville,  Esq.^  TiL,T)., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour,  in  accordance  with  my  iuBtnictions  dated  April  17,  1906, 
to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  my  survey  operations  during  the  season  of 
1906. 

1  left  home  on  Monday,  April  23,  after  having  returned  from  Kingston,  where 
I  interviewed  several  young  gentlemen  of  Queen's  University  with  whom  you  in- 
structed me  to  consult  previous  to  their  joining  my  party. 

I  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  April  29,  and  immediately,  proceeded  to  organize  a  party 
and  purchase  my  supplies.  The  labour  question  is  the  burning  one  of  the  west,  as 
men  are  not  at  all  obtainable  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  It  is  therefore  very  diffi- 
cult to  organize  a  satisfactory  party;  and  I  was  occupied  in  this  for  several  days. 
But  after  getting  the  party  organized  and  having  the  outfit  delivered  at  Beausejour, 
we  all  left  Winnipeg  for  that  place  on  Friday,  May  4.  We  arrived  there  at  noon, 
got  the  outfit  unloaded  and  tents  up  and  began  the  surveyor's  usual  life.  We  were 
en^rafiT^  for  a  few  days  in  putting  the  outfit  in  order.  Beausejour  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  having  been  engaged  in  surveys  there  during  the  year  1900  for  ten  months. 
I  found  the  town  has  progressed  most  remarkably  since  that  time;  there  were  general 
stores  in  abundance;  a  chartered  bank,  churches,  hotels,  lawyers,  doctors,  real  estate 
agents  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  schools  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  (con- 
structed of  cement  blocks)  and  also  all  the  necessary  tradesmen  the  surrounding 
country  and  town  requires. 

While  I  was  there  a  company  was  organized  to  construct,  equip  and  operate  a 
l^lass  factory.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  district  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  glass.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  very  great  boon  to  Beausejour 
if  the  experiment  proves  successful.  The  factory  is  built  right  on  top  of  the  sand  re- 
quired to  manufacture  the  glass  and  the  sand  is  there  in  unlimited  quantities.  This 
^ves  the  company  an  immense  advantage.  I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago  a 
factory  was  built  and  operated  for  a  time  in  the  town  of  Napanee,  Ontario,  but  the  dis- 
advantage there  was  that  the  owners  were  compelled  to  transport  the  suitable  sand 
for  glass  making  purposes  from  Brockville,  Ontario,  and  on  account  of  sundry  other 
handicai>s  they  could  not  manufacture  glass  in  Napanee  within  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  the  glass  imported  into  and  sold  in  Canada.  The  gentlemen  comprising  the 
Beausejour  glass  enterprise  are  all  Germans,  who  come  from  the  country  where  glass 
is  successfully  manufactured  and  where  glass-blowers  are  trained  to  i)erfection.  The 
company  seems  to  be  erecting  a  good  class  of  buildings  and  have  such  confidence  in 
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tile  future  suooess  of  their  Tenture  that  they  are  making  a  large  outlay  of  capitaL 
Another  industry  that  has  been  started  there  and  whose  output  of  goods  cannot  oope 
wiHi  the  demand  is  a  cement  block  equipment.  These  blocks  when  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  are  permanent,  and  present  an  especially  attractive  appear- 
ance. Then  again,  they  are  manufacturing  a  very  superior  quality  of  steam-dried 
white  brick. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Beausejour  district  is  as  yet 
in  its  initial  stage.  North,  south,  east  and  west  of  the  town,  the  farmers,  generally 
q;»eaking,  are  Galicians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Kussian-Germans  and  Qermans  of  a  very 
industrious  tyi)e.  In  fact  the  district  through  which  I  was  oi)erating  last  season  is 
very  thickly  settled.  In  many  cases  the  quarter  sections  are  divided  into  legal  sub- 
divisions of  forty  acres  each,  and  each  legal  subdivision  is  occupied.  These'  people 
have  not  as  yet  begim  the  production  of  wheat  for  the  market,  confining  themselves 
merely  to  the  clearing  and  fencing  of  their  farms  and  building  for  themselves 
comfortable  houses.  As  a  result'  there  has  been  no  demand  as  yet  for  elevators  in 
Beausejour.  The  main  travelled  road  leading  north  from  that  town  between  ranges 
7  and  8  is  so  closely  settled  that  it  resembles  a  trip  through  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
Their  dwellings  present  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance,  the  windows  being  decorated 
with  curtains  and  flowers.  The  people  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  their  schools  are  numerous  and  well  patronized.  They  also  look 
diligently  after  their  religious  ^nd  spiritual  welfare  by  providing  attractive,  com- 
modious and  substantial  places  of  worship.  From  BeausQJour  northerly  for  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  there  are  no  less  than  three  churches,  located  as  follows  : — One  on 
section  7,  township  14,  range  8  ;  one  on  section  18,  township  14,  range  8,  and  another 
on  section  6,  township  16,  range  8.  In  addition  to  the  services  held  in  these  attractive 
edifices,  services  are  conducted  in  the  different  schoolhouses  throughout  the  district. 
These  numbered  four  or  five,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  members  of  my  party 
should  not  have  good  and  proper  religious  disciplining. 

In  townships  13,  14  and  15,  ranges  7  and  8,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  within  the  last  two  years  for  drainage 
purposes  and  the  cost  assessed  against  the  adjoining  lands.  The  material  from  the 
ditches  has  been  thrown  up  and  formed  into  a  road-bed  and  nearly  all  the  roads  have 
thus  been  assisted,  and  rendered  in  a  manner  passable,  except  in  those  portions  of 
the  townships  lying  east  of  Brokenhead  river.  In  this  x>ortion  not  nearly  so  many 
miles  of  drainage  have  b^en  constructed  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  the 
eastern  district  is  of  such  a  swampy  nature  that  the  roads  there  are  not  i>assable  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  places.  At  any  rate  ditches  east  of  that  river  have  been  constructed 
only  along  the  east  and  west  road  allowances  although  all  the  north  and  south 
road  allowances  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  scrub. 

The  people  generally  are  not  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  ditching 
has  been  executed.  They  feel  that  the  cost  has  been  excessive  and  that  the  work  has 
not  been  efficiently  done.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  water  must  flow  up  grade  in 
order  to  reach  the  outlet,  viz.:  Brokenhead  river.  One  of  these  instances,  I  might 
bo  permitted  to  mention,  is  along  the  north  boundary  of  sections  35  and  36,  in  town- 
ship 13,  range  7.  Then  again  in  a  great  many  cases  the  material  has  been  thrown 
up  to  form  a  roadbed  without  leaving  any  berm.  As  a  result  the  material  easily  slides 
back  into  the  ditch  and  makes  travelling  with  vehicles  dangerous.  While  the  ground 
is  frozen  one  might  as  well  try  to  ride  longitudinally  along  a  large  water  soaked  saw- 
log  for  the  experience  of  sliding  and  sluing  would  be  about  the  same,  and  unless  these 
defects  are  remedied  many  actions  will  arise  against  the  municipality  for  damages. 

I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  feature  of  the  conditions  in  Brokenhead  district 
only  that  the  statement  of  these  facts  assists  in  explaining  a  great  diflSculty  I  met 
with  during  the  progress  of  my  survey.  In  your  instructions  to  me  the  third  clause 
read :  '  The  petitions  have  already  been  forwarded  to  be  circulated  in  the  townrfiips 
and  to  be  signed  by  all  owners  or  homesteaders.'  Well,  when  I  arrived  there  J 
found  that  not  a  single  name  had  been  attached  to  these  x)etition8;  that  even  the 
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councillor  representing  the  constituency  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  would  not 
sign  or  circulate  it.  He  was  the  councillor  who  introduced  the  resolution  into  the 
Brokenhead  council  requesting  the  govemment  to  have  the  comers  re-marked.  iTben 
when  I  arrived  I  found  the  people  who  had  signed  the  petition  asking  to  have  the 
drainage  plan  carried  out,  so  enraged  that  they  refused  to  sign  another  petition  of 
any  description.  Then  a  few  of  these  who  were  opposed  to  the  surv^  on  other  grounds, 
industriously  circulated  the  report  that  the  people  had  been  deceived  by  being  told 
that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  the  drainage  and  that  they  would  he 
deceived  the  same  way  in  this  matter  and  would  eventually  have  to  pay  for  this 
aurvey.  I  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  the  opposition  i^ith  which  I  had  to  contend. 
They  also  said  I  was  going  to  upset  the  old  comers  and  shift  the  roads  and  thereby 
cause  them  to  lose  their  improvements.  But  when  I  saw  how  g^roundless  all  this 
opposition  was  it  made  me  all  the  more  determined  to  set  matters  right,  especially 
when  I  saw  that  a  g^reat  many  i>eople  seriously  wanted  to  have  their  comers  made 
according  to  the  manner  of  instructions.  It  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  and  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  patience  to  induce  many  of  the  i>eople  to  sign  the  petitions. 
Another  class  whom  I  could  not  approach  at  all  were  those  who  owned  large  farms, 
who  knew  they  had  larger  farms  than  their  neighbours  and  were  afraid  they  would 
possibly  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  holdings. 

I  think  I  have  gone  into  this  feature  of  my  report  sufficiently  deep  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with.  Also  on  account  of  very  few  of  the 
people  being  able  to' speak  English,  my  progress  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult. 
Then  again  the  people  said  they  had  been  taken  advantage  of  in  signing  papers  for 
other  propositions — so  that  taking  everything  into  consideration  when  a  man  comes 
around  with  a  paper  asking  them  to  sign  it  they  generally  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  One  man  after  a  rather  heated  argument  said  '  Well,  I  will  sign  this, 
but  if  I  am  deceived  through  it,  I  will  never  sign  another  paper  even  for  the  preacher.' 
But  all  this  opposition  did  not  deter  me  in  the  least  from  plodding  away,  and  now  I 
fancy  that  if  a  surveyor  were  to  return  there  to  complete  the  work  I  was  instructed 
to  do  that  every  man  of  them  would  sign  without  having  to  be  asked.  In  fact,  a 
little  previous  to  my  departure  from  that  district  I  heard  that  such  was  the  case. 

I  found  that  the  original  lines,  more  especially  in  township  14,  range  8,  had  been 
surv^ed  in  an  exceptionally  irregular  manner.  And  when  such  is  the  case  and  roads 
are  constructed  and  fences  erected  and  the  i)eople  do  not  gather  the  necessary  evidence, 
1  found  it  impossible  in  some  cases  to  establish  the  comers.  There  is  very  serious 
confusion  as  to  where  the  original  comers  were,  especially  at  the  northeast  comers  of 
sections  12,  34,  25  and  36  in  township  14,  range  7;  also  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
fiection  19,  township  14,  range  8.  There  are  other  minor  cases  of  quarter  section 
comers  that  were  not  established,  because  the  interested  parties  would  not  sign  the 
petition,  but  th^  will  ultimately  be  settled  in  all  probability.  In  the  case  of  sections 
12,  24  and  26  and  section  19,  the  location  of  the  exact  site  of  the  original  comer  is 
a  question  of  evidence.  The  interested  settlers  did  not  show  any  desire  to  gather 
the  necessary  evidence  to  locate  those  comers,  the  x>6ople,  who  could  establish  the 
comer  under  oath,  having  moved  away.  I  did  not  observe  any  provision  in  your 
instructions  authorizing  me  to  pay  witness  and  transx)ortation  fees  of  these  x)eople 
to  pive  such  evidence.  However,  the  people  interested  told  me  that  evidence  to  estab- 
li«h  the  comers  could  be  procured,  so  I  followed  your  instructions  and  left  these 
c*^»m*»rs  for  them  to  settle  amongst  themselves.  Then  again,  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  36,  township  14,  range  7,  the  original  comer  was  lost,  but  the  settlers  all 
aifimed  ihe  agreement  to  abide  by  my  comer.  But  after  I  had  planted  a  hub  at  the 
true  comer  (an4  where  many  old  settlers  said  the  old  post  stood)  some  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  petition  objected.  I  may  add  that  the  original  lines  here  are  very 
seriously  in  error.  Some  of  the  settlers  who  had  signed  the  i)etition  consulted  Win- 
nipeg? lawyers  as  to  the  legality  of  my  x>osition  for  this  comer.    I  therefore  considered 
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it  preferable  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  having  signed  the  petition  being  ignorant 
at  the  time  as  to  where  I  would  locate  the  corner,  and  I  decided  not  to  establish  the 
confer.  Months  afterwards  when  I  was  too  far  away  to  return  and  establish  the 
comer  where  I  planted  the  hub,  those  who  had  objected  in  the  first  instance,  requested 
me  to  return,  as  th^  were  now  satisfied,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  return  and 
do  so. 

Permit  me  to  frankly  inform  you  that  when  I  first  began  the  survey  between 
ranges  7  and  8  across  township  14  that  I  was  much  discouraged  as  to  whether  I  could 
make  a  success  of  it,  for  the  following  reasons.  Two  years  ago  they  had  engineers 
surveying  the  ditches  that  I  have  already  described;  these  ditches  were  to  run  along 
the  road  allowances  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  any  systematic  plans  of  laying  out  the  ditches,  along  this  town  line  especially. 
The  west  side  of  the  ditch  in  a  great  many  instances  coincided  with  the  survey  line 
for  the  west  boundaries  of  the  road  allowance,  and  one  was  not  sure  that,  when  the 
engineers  found  the  original  post,  they  took  pains  to  replace  it  where  they  found  it. 
(I  do  not  mean  deliberately.)  Neither  was  I  satisfied  that  the  workmen  during  the 
construction  of  the  ditches  did  not  unwittingly  disturb  the  post.  Perhaps  my  fears 
were  groundless,  and  I  do  not  even  suggest  that  anyone  wilfully  moved  a  post,  but 
here  were  all  these  factors  that  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  my  uneasiness. 
Every  corner  I  did  establish  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  I  renewed 
nearly  all  excepting  the  ones  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  where  there  was  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  a  future  misunderstanding  I  left  them,  as  you  have  instructed,  to  be 
settled  through  the  courts.  I  did  not  in  any  case  ride  rough  shod  over  the  objections 
of  any  man  so  that  I  trust  that  if  I  have  erred,  that  I  have  erred  on  the  safe  side  by 
not  doing  anything  that  would  compromise  your  department  in  the  event  of  legal  com- 
plications. Excepting  with  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  I.  have  had  very  little  difficulty 
with  the  balance  of  the  survey  barring  the  signatures  to  the  petitions,  all  of  which  I 
am  herewith  submitting  to  you. 

Between  August  18  and  September  7,  I  resurveyed  township  10,  range  7,  east  of 
the  principal  meridian.  Petitions  had  already  been  circulated  in  the  township  for 
signature,  and  all  signed  them  excepting  one  settler,  who  for  some  reason  would  not 
consent  to  add  his  name  when  it  was  being  circulated.  However,  after  I  had  com- 
pleted the  survey,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  volunteered  to  sign,  but  as  I  did  not 
anticipate  any  trouble,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  have  his  ndme  added  to  the  list 
which  had  already  been  forwarded  to  you. 

The  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  passes  through  this  township  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  north  boundary.  They  are  making  an  exceptionally  serviceable 
and  permanent  roadbed.  I  am  told  that  the  grades  are  easy  and  that  there  is  only  one 
curve  between  Winnipeg  and  where  it  crosses  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eennie  station.  The  curve  I  have  mentioned  is 
caused  by  a  desire  to  cross  the,  Dugald  dump  on  the  third  correction  line  as  abruptly  as 
possible  in  order  not  to  unnecessarily  interfere  with  traffic  along  the  highway.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  railway  was  so  parallel  to  the  highway  when  they  were  crossing, 
they  would  necessarily  follow  it  so  far  that  the  public  became  alarmed,  and  the  council 
of  the  municipality  requested  this  curve.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  of  a  limestone 
gravelly  nature,  but  still  the  few  real  f amers  who  are  in  the  township  produce  a  sur- 
prisingly large  quantity  of  grain. 

Please  observe  that  I  have  not  in  my  notes  discriminated  in  detail  between  the 
scrub,  bush  and  cultivated  lands.  My  reason  for  this  departure  is  that  the  people  were 
clearing  the  land  so  rapidly  that  where  it  is  bush,  scrub  and  prairie  to-day  it  is  cul- 
tivated and  growing  crops  to-morrow.  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  the  members  of  my  survey  party  for  their  loyalty  and  support  to  me  dur- 
ing the  past  season;  as  is  generally  the  case  with  me  I  did  not  have  a  particle  of 
trouble. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.  F.  AYLSWORTH,  Jb.,  Di.S. 
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REPORT  OF  DAVID  BEATTY,  D.L.S. 


RETRACEHENT   SUBVETB  IN   SASKATCHEWAN. 

Parry  Sound,  March  28,  1907. 
E.  Beville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  my  survey  operations 
for  the  season  of  1906,  under  your  instructions  bearing  date  April  20,  1906. 

I  left  Parry  Sound  on  May  19,  for  Battleford,  where  I  had  stored  my  camp  out- 
fit in  the  fall  of  1905.  I  stayed  a  day  in  Winnipeg  to  buy  tents,  &c.,  as  some  of  my 
old  outfit  was  not  in  good  condition.  I  went  from  Winnipeg  to  Battleford  via  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway.  After  reaching  Battleford  I  was  delayed  four  days 
hunting  for  horses  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  work  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
On  the  fourth  day  I  bought  four  horses  and  brought  in  two  of  my  own  which  I  had 
wintered  at  a  ranch  south  of  Battleford,  and  started  four  men  with  the  outfit  across 
country  to  Prince  Albert.  I  afterwards  bought  two  horses  at  Thompson's  ranch  in 
September.  I  went  by  train  to  Prince  Albert,  where  I  hired  other  men  to  make  up 
my  party.  My  outfit  arrived  at  Prince  Albert  on  June  4,  and  after  resting  my  horses 
for  a  day  I  moved  up  to  Sturgeon  lake  on  the  6th,  and  commenced  work  by  first 
running  the  boundary  line  between  ranges  27  and  28,  township  61,  west  of  the  second 
meridian.  I  destroyed  the  old  monuments  that  had  been  built  one  chain  east  of  the 
Indian  reserve  line.  I  then  made  a  survey  of  that  part  of  Sand  lake  which  is  ip 
township  61,  range  27  and  resurveye'd  such  portion  of  said  township  as  I  thought 
necessary.  No  settlers  have  come  into  the  township  since  1903,  although  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  will  make  fairly  good  farming  land  when  cleared  of  the  poplar 
timber.  I  found  the  country  very  difficult  to  survey,  on  account  o^  high  water  in  the 
numerous  swamps  and  sloughs,  and  after  receiving  your  permission  to  go  into  work 
north  of  Radisson  and  return  to  the  Prince  Albert  work  in  the  fall,  I  moved  my  outfit 
into  township  45,  range  9,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  arriving  there  July  9.  I  made 
a  resurvey  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  lines  in  the  township  and  continued  my  resurvey 
work  through  townships  45,  44,  43,  42,  41,  range  10  and  townships  44,  43,  42  and  41, 
range  11.  In  some  of  the  townships  I  resurveyed  all  the  lines.  When  I  had  finished 
the  resurvey  of  township  42,  range  10,  I  moved  over  to  Redberry  lake  on  Septe;nber 
9,  and  surveyed  four  islands,  as  directed,  before  going  into  township  42,  range  11. 
After  completing  the  resurvey  of  township  41,  range  10  on  October  10,  I  moved 'my 
outfit  into  township  38,  range  13,  and  made  a  resurvey  of  the  block  composed  of  sec- 
tions 28  and  33.  From  there  I  moved  north  again  to  township  49,  range  1,  west  of  the 
third  meridian,  going  by  way  of  Aldina,  and  made  a  survey  on  October  26  of  that  part 
of  a  lake  which  extends  from  Mistawasis  Indian  reserve  into  sections  30  and  31, 
township  47,  range  6.  I  reached  township  49,  range  1,  and  commenced  a  resurvey  of  the 
fame  and  continued  the  survey  through  township  50,  range  1,  west  of  the  third 
meridian,  and  townships  50,  ranges  28,  27  and  26,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  I 
resurveyed  such  lines  only  as  I  thought  were  necessary.  I  came  into  Prince  Albert  on 
December  12,  settled  with  my  party,  stored  my  outfit  and  took  my  horses  to  their  winter 
quarters  and  arrived  home  on  December  19. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DAYID  BEATTY,  D.L.8. 
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AFEBHBIX  Ho.  15. 
REPORT  OF  P.  R.  A.  BELANQER,  D.L.S. 

MISOELLANEOUS  SUBVEYB  IN  THE  PROVIKCES  OF   MANITOBA^  BA8EAT0HEWAK  AND  ALBBBTA. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  19,  1907. 
E.  Deyillb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  my  different  survey 
operations  during  last  year  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  dated  January  23,  1906,  notifying  me  that 
I  had  been  apx)ointed  chief  commissioner  for  the  investigation  of  halfbreed  land 
claims  at  Lac  la  Biche,  in  company  with  Reverend  Father  H.  Grandin  and  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Gariepy,  barrister  of  Edmonton,  I  left  for  Edmonton  on  February  26,  and  after 
meeting  the  other  two  commissioners  and  having  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  transport  and  board,  we  left  Edmonton  together  on  March  7  for  Lac  la 
Biche,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  11th. 

The  next  day  the  commission  began  its  work,  and  held  sittings  for  a  whole  week, 
hearing  and  investigating  all  claims  that  were  made  and  which  cover  mostly  all  the 
lots  in  the  settlement. 

No  conflicting  claims  were  presented,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  claimants 
appeared,  to  be  satisfied  with  our  decision,  and  proved  their  satisfaction  by  an  address 
they  presented  us/  expressing  their  gratitude  for  our  dealings  in  the  matter. 

A  full  report  on  all  the  claims  investigated  was  forwarded  on  March  27  to  the 
secretary  of  the  department,  giving  our  ruling  in  each  case,  and  recommending  the 
action  which  in  our  judgment  should  be  taken  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  claimants. 
Not  having  seen  the  settlement  since  I  surveyed  it  in  1889,  I  expected  to  find  great 
improvements,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  much  disappointed;  the  farming  which 
was  carried  on  in  those  days  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  abandoned.  The  land  which 
was  then  cultivated  is  now  overgrown  with  scrub,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  to  care 
only  for  fishing,  trapping  and  freighting  to  make  their  living.  The  land,  however,  is 
first  class,  and  the  climate  would  permit  of  raising  all  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables, 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  present  settlers  it  is  bound  to  remain 
uncultivated. 

On  my  return  to  Edmonton  I  received  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment notifying  the  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Lake  St.  Ann  and  make  a  similar 
investigation  into  claims  preferred  by  the  settlers  of  that  place;  but  after  conferring 
together  on  this  subject,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  investigation  imtil  the  roads 
should  improve.  In  the  meantime  Rev.  Father  Grandin  agreed  to  notify  the  settlers 
that  the  commissioners  would  be  at  Lake  St.  Ann  by  the  end  of  May  to  investigate 
their  claims. 

Having  nothing  to  occupy  me  during  this  interval,  I  returned  to  Ottawa  and 
subsequently  returned  to  Edmonton  where  I  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  May  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation.  Owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  one  of 
the  commissioners,  the  legal  adviser,  and  before  another  one  had  been  regularly  ap- 
pointed, it  was  the  2nd  June  before  we  could  proceed  to  Lake  St.  Ann. 

During  this  interval  of  delay  at  Edmonton,  I  supervised  the  organization  of  sur- 
vey parties  by  supplying  the  surveyors  with  horses,  vehicles  and  other  articles  of  trans- 
port, belonging  to  the  department  and  found  suitable  for  another  season's  service.  I 
also  made  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  balance  of  all  survey  outfits  for  which 
there  was  no  further  use. 
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On  the  2nd  June,  the  commission  of  inquiry  being  once  more  fully  organized,  we 
proceeded  to  Lake  St.  Ann  where  we  remained  till  the  8th,  hearing  and  investigating 
all  claims  submitted  to  us,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  I  submitted  the  full 
report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  department. 

During  this  investigation  we  had  to  deal  with  conflicting  claims  for  lot  20  of  the 
settlement,  but  as  I  had  made  the  survey  of  that  lot  in  1889,  and  having  in  my  hands 
the  original  notes  of  that  survey,  I  was  in  a  position  to  help  the  commissioners  to 
adjust  the  claim  and  detect  the  rightful  claimant  notwithstanding  the  contradictory 
evidence  given  by  one  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  remainder  of  June  was  taken  up  in  Anally  disposing  of  the  survey  outfits, 
and  investigating  into  the  necessity  of  making  the  resurveys  applied  for  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mewassin,  and  on  which  I  reported  at  the  time. 

On  July  1,  I  left  Edmonton  for  Yorkton  where  I  had  instructions  to  organize  a 
small  party  and  make  some  verification  concerning  the  discrepancy  in  description  of 
surrey  marks  as  restored  in  1902  and  1903  compared  with  the  original  description. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Yorkton  for  the  purchase  of  my  outfit  and  hiring 
men,  J  proceeded  to  File  hills  where  I  began  operations.  The  investigation  was  car- 
ried over  many  townships  in  File  hills  and  Touchwood  hills,  and  covered  a  large  tract 
of  oountiy.  It  was  also  extended  to  several  townships  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Sas- 
katchewan adjoining  Manitoba  along  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. 

Annotated  sketches  were  sent  to  you  during  the  season  showing  the  verification 
made  for  all  comers  called  for  by  your  memorandum  and  also  the  rectification  applied 
when  necessary.  This  work  occupied  me  till  the  middle  of  September  after  which 
according  to  new  instructions,  I  made  the  traverse  of  a  few  lakes  in  different  town- 
ships near  the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba,  and  also  removed  some  witness  marks 
which  had  originally  been  placed  in  the  road  allowances. 

On  the  completion  of  this  work  I  left  Kamsack  on  Octoher  11  for  Touchwood 
hilk  and  Prince  Albert  for  the  purpose  of  examining  survey  contracts.  On  the  way  I 
passed  through  Yeregin,  Buchanan  and  another  Doukhobor  village  situated  at  about 
two  miles  west  of  Buchanan,  and  I  must  say  here  that  never  before  on.  my  different 
expeditions  was  I  better  impressed  than  by  the  sight  I  enjoyed  in  passing  through  these 
villages.  All  the  houses  lie  in  rows  at  a  few  feet  distant  from  one  another,  and  are 
built  with  great  symmetry  and  appear  very  neat  and  clean.  This  socialistic  manner 
of  building  villages  has  certainly  an  advantage  in  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  visit  and 
assist  one  another  in  case  of  emergency.  These  Doukhobors  are  a  very  moral,  quiet 
and  industrious  people  and  notwithstanding  their  occasional  foolish  pilgrimages  they 
are  undoubtedly  desirable  settlers.  They  have  already  cultivated  a  larg<e  area  of  their 
land  and  their  crops  rank  among  the  best  in  the  locality. 

On  October  26,  having  finished  the  examination  of  the  part  of  the  survey  contract 
No.  11  of  1906,  which  was  ready  for  inspection,  I  proceeded  via  Wadena  and  Melfort 
to  Fort  k  la  Come,  where  I  inspected  survey  contract  No.  18  of  1905,  after  which  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  examining  contract  No.  12  of  1906  north  of  Prince 
Albert.  Separate  reports  on  the  inspection  of  each  of  these  contracts  have  already 
been  submitted  to  you,  and  I  do  not  see  that  much  can  be  added  to  them.  The  country 
fevered  by  these  three  contract  surveys  is  more  or  less  timbered  but  the  timber  is  of 
no  oonunercial  value;  it  is  good  only  for  fuel,  fencing  and  building  purposes,  except, 
however,  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  contract  north  of  Prince  Albert  where  railway  ties 
can  still  be  found  in  paying  quantities  though  thousands  of  them  have  already  been 
cut. 

A  belt  of  open  land  is  found  in  contract  No.  18  along  the  south  bank  of  Saskat- 
chewan river  in  townships  49  and  60,  ranges  15,  16  and  17,  west  of  the  second  meri- 
dian. It  is  very  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  and  at  the  time  of  the  insi)ection  I  was 
informed  that  all  the  part  available  for  homesteading  was  already  taken  up,  and  set- 
tlers were  coming  in  to  take  possession  of  their  new  homes. 

Ill  contract  No.  ]2  which  is  due  north  of  Prince  Albert  there  is  very  little  land 
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suitable  for  immediate  settlement.  The  country  is  mostly  all  timbered  and  broken 
by  numerous  lakes  and  swamps.  However,  some  settlers  have  already  forced  their 
way  through  this  forest,  and  appear  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Here  as  well  as  through 
the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Prince  Albert  and  Fort  a  la  Come  districts  the  odd 
numbered  sections  with  the  exception  of  the  school  lands,  should  all  be  reserved  for 
homesteads  in  order  to  encourage  settlers  to  group  themselves  into  small  colonies  over 
the  small  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  farming  purposes,  and  until  this  is  done  the 
settlement  of  this  country  cannot  progress  very  much. 

The  lumber  trade  which  is  now  carried  on  in  a  large  scale  north  of  Prince  Albert 
is  offering  a  good  market  to  farmers  settling  in  that  country  for  the  sale  of  hay,  oats 
and  all  other  products  and  provides  also  en^ployment  to  thousands  of  men  all  the  year 
round. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  the  town  last  summer,  and 
the  proposal  of  the  company  to  put  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  build  a  branch  line 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  Battleford  and  Edmonton,  together  with  its  intention 
of  connecting  this  town  with  Hudson  Bay,  has  made  the  place  boom  and  the  pnoe  of 
town  lots  has  risen  accordingly  to  a  high  figure. 

The  building  of  these  railway  branches  should  attract  the  attention  of  intending 
settlers  to  this  northern  district. 

During  the  course  of  the  season  I  travelled  several  hundred  miles  across  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  and  everywhere  I  noticed  an  activity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  past.  In  the  Edmonton  district  the  country  is  filling  up  rapidly  ;  this  country  is 
unexcelled  for  mixed  farming,  and  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  desirable  land 
ready  for  settlement.  I  consider  this  district  the  ideal  country  for  farmers  from  On- 
tario and  Quebec  who  cannot  make  up  their  mind  to  settle  in  open  country  where  wood 
cannot  be  found  for  miles  around  a  home. 

The  File  hills  and  Touchwood  hills  districts  which  have  for  so  long  been  in  the 
wilderness,  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  settled  every  day.  The  construction  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  which  was  commenced  last  summer,  brought  in 
numerous  settlers  who  make  their  new  homes  along  the  line. 

At  a  short  distance  north  of  Touchwood  Hills  post  office,  there  is-  a  small  settle- 
ment named  Wishart,  established  several  years  ago  on  the  western  edge  of  Round 
plain.  This  is  a  very  rich  country;  all  the  farmers  are  well  off  and  carry  on  mixed 
farming  with  great  success.  Here  I  saw,  at  Mr.  Michael  Hall's,  a  pioneer  of  the  place, 
the  best  fields  of  wheat  that  were  grown  in  the  west  during  last  summer,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  the  adjoining  land,  the  Bound  plain, 
still  mostly  vacant,  when  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  wheat  could  be  raised.  This  is 
due  to  speculators  having  acquired  this  land  with  scrip,  and  holding  it  at  a  high  price. 
No  better  country  could  be  desired  for  farmers  who  can  afford  to  buy  farms  offering 
all  advantages  as  to  water  and  fuel  supply  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  prospect 
of  fine  crops. 

From  Round  plain  Jo  Foam  lake,  settlers  are  now  seen  scattered  all  along  the 
country  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  anybody  and  at  Foam  lake  there  is  a 
very  prosperous  settlement  of  Icelanders. 

The  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  from  Sheho  towards  Saskatoon 
and  Edmonton  was  under  construction  last  summer  and  runs  at  a  short  distance  south 
of  Foam  lake,  where  a  small  town  is  already  started  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek  which 
empties  into  the  lake;  there  are  already  two  general  stores  under  construction.  The 
country  offers  great  facilities  for  mixed  farming  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  hay 
growing  in  the  bed  of  the  lake.  This  lake  has  been  gradually  drying  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  on  that  account  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  resurvey  of  it  and  the 
extension  of  the  subdivision  lines  therein  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  taking  up  this  land. 

Leaving  Foam  lake,  I  passed  through  townships  32,  ranges  9, 10  and  11,  which  are 
better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  agriculture,  though  some  farms  are  seen  here 
and  there,  principally  in  range  9,  where  the  land  is  more  rolling.    The  main  line  of 
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the  Canadian  Northern  railway  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  township  83,  range 
9,  where  a  station  named  Invermay  is  situated,  around  which  a  small  village  is  springs 
ing  up  very  rapidly  in  section  1.  The  inhabitants  speak  very  highly  of  the  prospects 
of  the  country. 

From  Invermay  I  journeyed  via  Theodore  through  a  country  fairly  well  settled 
and  where  good  crops  are  seen  increasing  in  quantity  and  quality  as  we  reach  Yorkton 
the  pioneer  town  of  the  district. 

From  Yorkton,  I  journeyed  via  Saltcoats,  Churchbridge  and  Wapella,  to  Wauch- 
ope,  a  station  on  the  Areola  banch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  enjoying  the  fin- 
est sight  one  could  witness  in  the  Northwest.  The  harvest  was  in  full  swing  every- 
where; the  country  resembled  an  immense  sea  of  grain  and  I  consider  it  an  ideal 
paradise  for  those  who  prefer  a  prairie  country. 

On  my  way  back  I  passed  through  Kamsack,  following  the  road  which  branches 
off  at  the  Koman  Catholic  mission  on  Kee-see-koose  reserve  towards  Bearshead  lake, 
which  lake  I  had  to  traverse.  This  road  passes  through  a  Galician  settlement  situated 
on  the  western  slope  of  Duck  mountain.  The  country  is  burnt  and  overgrown  with 
young  poplar,  but  it  is  sufficiently  open  for  stock  raising.  Several  small  creeks  and 
lakelets  are  found  along  the  route,  where  hay  is  plentiful.  At  Bearshead  lake  there 
is  a  small  Swede  settlement  raising  cattle  and  doing  well,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room 
left  for  settlers,  who  may  desire  to  go  into  that  district. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  all  parts  of  the  country  which  I  visited  during  my 
trip  are  very  desirable  for  settlers,  according  to  their  tastes;  those  who  prefer  prairie 
districts  can  find  the  same  in  the  southern  parts,  and  those  who  prefer  wooded  coun- 
try or  bluffs  can  find  it  in  the  northern  portion.'  Game  is  abundant  as  in  all  parts  of 
the  Northwest,  duck,  geese,  prairie  fowl  and  deer  being  plentiful.  No  mmerals  were 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 

On  December  22,  the  snow  being  very  deep,  I  decided  to  close  my  operations,  and 
after  making  arrangements  for  wintering  my  outfit,  I  left  for  Ottawa,  where  I  ar- 
rived in  time  for  New  Year's  greetings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  K.  A.  BELANGER,  D.L,8, 


APPENDIX  No.  16. 
REPORT  OF  LENNOX  T.  BRAY,  D.L.S. 


SURVEYS'  AND  RESURVEYS  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Amherstburg,  Ont.,  January  30,  1907. 

E.  Dkvillk,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  various  surveys 
made  by  me  during  the  past  season  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province  of  Al- 
oerta. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  April  23,  I  left  in  a  few  days  following 
for  Virden,  Man.,  from  which  place  I  shipped  the  outfit  I  was  to  use  during  the  sea- 
son, to  Madeod,  Alberta.  Here  I  met  my  men  and  proceeded  to  township  11,  range 
^2,  west  of  the  4th  meridian,  to  investigate  the  necessity  of  a  retracement  and  re- 
storation survey  which  was  rei>orted  needed. 

After  running  the  lines  aroimd  this  township  and  restoring  all  lost  comers,  I 
then  found  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  6  and  7.    The 
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monuments  at  the  nortbeast  comer  of  section  6  and  on  the  east  boundary  of  section 
7  being  out  of  i^laoe  about  ten  chains,  making  the  east  boundary  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  6  long,  and  the  east  boundary,  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7 
short  by  about  the  same  amount. 

As  most  of  the  quarter-sections  governed  by  these  monuments  were  homesteaded, 
I  endeavoured  to  have  the  parties  get  together  and  sign  a  petition  that  woidd  allow 
me  to  rectify  these  errors,  but  with  no  effect.  I  was  therefore  unable  to  make  the 
corrections  and  reported  the  matter  to  you  on  June  8. 

This  township  is  open  rolling  prairie  the  soil  varying  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a 
stiff  clay. 

Parts  of  sections  17, 18, 19  and  20  are  broken  by  cut  banks.  Goal  crops  out  along 
some  of  these  cut-banks  on  section  18.  This  coal  is  used  by  some  of  the  settlers  but 
is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

This  township  is  nearly  all  settled  up.  On  the  completion  of  my  work  here,  I 
proceeded  to  township  1,  range  30,  west  of  the  4th  meridian  and  continued  the  survey 
of  the  Dominion  lands  from  the  northeast  comer  of  section  32  along  Oil  creek  through 
this  township  and  township  1,  range  1,  west  of  the  5th  meridian  to  the  lake  on  the 
International  boundary  laying  out  as  many  sections  and  quarter  sections  adjoining  the 
creek  as  was  possible. 

Oil  creek  valley  being  only  from  a  quarter  to  about  a  half  mile  wide  and  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  high  steep  mountains,  is  timbered  with  thick  young  spruce  and  jack- 
pine,  though  open  patches  occur  all  through  it. 

Through  section  30,  township  1,  range  30  and  section  26,  township  1,  range  1  the 
valley  widens  some.  The  townsite  of  ^  Oil  City '  is  laid  out  on  a  part  of  each  of  these 
sections.    .     ' 

The  Kocky  Mountain  Developing  company  are  drilling  for  oil  on  section  30. 
They  have  one  well  completed  from  which  they  can  pump  a  good  quality  of  crude  oil 
Two  other  wells  are  being  put  down  by  them  on  this  section. 

The  Pincher  Creek  Oil  Company  are  drilling  a  well  on  the  north  half  of  section 
26,  township  1,  range  1. 

Spruce  and  pine  timber  measuring  up  to  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter  was  found 
on  section  11,  township  1,  range  1,  scattered  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  section. 

A  good  wagon  road,  though  in  places  of  a  very  steep  grade,  leads  from  '  Oil  City ' 
northeasterly  to  the  prairie. 

Oil  prospectors  who  are  drilling  in  Flathead  valley  are  opening  up  a  wagon  road 
out  of  the  valley  which  will  pass  through  both  of  these  townships  and  join  with  the 
one  at  *  Oil  City.'  I  next  continued  the  Dominion  land  surveys  from  the  north  boun- 
dary of  section  7,  township  2,  range  30,  west  of  the  4th  meridian,  westerly  along 
Blakiston  brook  into  township  2,  range  1,  west  of  the  5th  meridian. 

On  section  13,  township  2,  range  1,  west  of  the  5th  meridian  this  brook  forks, 
one  branch  running  westerly  north  of  Blakiston  mountain  and  the  other  running 
westerly  south  of  Blakiston  mountain. 

I  laid  out  sections  and  quarter  sections  on  the  north  branch  as  far  as  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  20,  and  along  the  south  branch  as  far 
as  the  northeast  corner  of  section  8. 

Both  branches  of  Blakiston  brook  have  narrow  valleys  which  are  bounded  by  high 
bare  mountains  on  both  sides. 

Open  areas  occur  all  through  the  valleys  separated  by  thick  young  spruce  and 
jackpine,  which  also  covers  the  mountain  sides. 

A  block  of  spruce,  pine  and  balsam  timber  of  about  five  himdred  acres  measuring 
from  ten  to  forty  inches  in  diameter  was  passed  through  on  the  north  boundaries  of 
sections  20,  21  and  22.  Another  block  of  large  timber  was  observed  on  the  southern 
part  of  section  8.  A  pack  trail  follows  each  fork  of  Blakiston  brook  through  the  town- 
ship. I  then  retraced  and  continued  the  survey  of  the  5th  meridian  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  section  24,  township  4,  range  1,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  3, 
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range  1,  and  oompleted  subdividing  the  remaining  portion  of  township  4,  range  80, 
west  of  the  4th  meridian.  This  township  is  rolling  land  oovered  with  thick  willow 
and  young  poplar  bluffs,  with  intervening  patches  of  prairie  which  are  about  equal 
in  area.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  brooks  running  down  from  the  mountains. 
The  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

This  township  is  well  adapted  for  ranching,  though  considerable  land  has  been 
broken  in  it  and  grain  growing  started. 

Eight  squatters'  declarations  were  taken  and  there  appear  to  be  applicants  for  the 
remaining  quarter  sections. 

My  next  work  was  in  township  5,  range  2,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  where  I  sub- 
divided the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  township.  This  township  lies  well  up  in  the 
mountains  and  is  rough  and  broken  by  high  hills,  which  are  covered  with  poplar,  jaok- 
pine  and  yoyng  spruce^  more  so  on  their  northern  slopes. 

There  are  a  number  of  open  flats  in  the  creek  valleys,  which  are  nearly  all  squat- 
ted on. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  a  thin  depth  of  loam  underlaid  in  most  cases  by  a 
gravel  subsoiL 

This  township  is  well  watered  and  adapted  for  ranching. 

A  seam  of  what  appears  to  be  good  coal,  crops  out  of  the  cut  banks  on  section  25. 
In  this  township  fourteen  squatters'  declarations  were  taken. 
In  townships  6  and  7,  range  3,  west  of  the  5th  meridian  I  completed  the  west 
outlines  and  subdivided  sections  19,  30,  31  and  32  in  township  6,  and  sections  5,  6,  7 
and  8  in  township  7.  These  sections  all  lie  well  up  in  the  mountains  and  are  very 
rough  and  broken.  As  a  whole  they  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  any  settlement.  Though 
portions  of  these  sections  could  be  used  for  grazing,  they  are  mostly  covered  with 
young  pine  and  spruce. 

Coal  has  been  mined  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31;  at  present,  however, 
the  mine  is  not  being  operated. 

In  township  9,  range  3,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  I  laid  out  sections  1,  2,  11  and 
12.  Most  of  the  east  halves  of  sections  1  and  12  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
1  lie  in  a  valley  which  is  partly  covered  with  scrub.    The  soil  in  this  valley  is  good. 

The  south  half  and  central  northern  part  of  section  2,  and  central  part  of  section 
11,  are  in  a  rolling  valley  which  is  covered  alternately  with  patches  of  open  prairie 
and  willow  and  poplar  scrub.  The  remaining  parts  of  these  sections  are  broken  by 
high  bare  hills. 

In  township  8,  range  3,  I  completed  the  survey  of  the  east  outline  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  two  eastern  tiers  of  sections  and  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  4,  9 
and  16.  The  two  eastern  tiers  of  sections  lie  mostly  in  a  wide  undulating  valley  and 
are  oovered  alternately  with  patches  of  prairie  and  willow  and  poplar  scrub. 
These  sections  are  well  watered  and  are  suitable  for 'ranching. 
Part  of  the  Livingstone  range  of  mountains  covers  sections  4,  9  and  16  and  spur^ 
nm  out  from  them  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more,  making  the  west  halves  of  sec- 
tions 3,  10  and  15  very  rough  and  broken.  The  east  halves  of  these  sections  are 
suitable  for  grazing. 

Prospectors  report  having  found  a  good  quality  of  magnetic  iron  ore  on  sections 
21  and  22. 

West  of  the  Livingstone  range  of  mountains  I  continued  the  west  outline  south- 
erly a  distance  of  one  mile  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  12,  township  8,  range  4. 
Here  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  Goat  mountain  I  ran  an  offset  line  southerly 
through  the  centres  of  sections  6  and  7.  As  the  eastern  boundaries  of  section  5,  8 
and  17  run  nearly  along  the  summit  of  the  Livingstone  range  of  mountains,  I  was 
compelled  to  run  an  offset  line  northerly  through  the  centres  of  sections  5,  8  and  17. 
These  sections  are  very  rough  and  broken  by  deep  gulches  and  ravines. 

The  soil  is  gravelly  and  covered  with  young  spruce  and  poplar  scrub  in  patches. 
Coal  seems  to  be  plentiful  on  these  sections  and  is  being  mined  on  section  17. 
Four  squatters'  declarations  were  taken  in  township  8  and  one  in  township  9. 
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In  township  7,  range  4,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  I  ran  out  the  north  boundaries 
of  section  26  and  the  south  half  of  section  35  and  the  east  boundary  of  the  west  half 
of  section  86,  and  several  other  lines  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  south  of 
the  OroVs  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  in  connection  with  the 
claims  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pelletier  and  McKenzie.  I  then  went  to  township  8,  range  6, 
west  of  the  5th  meridian,  and  ran  the  east  boundary  of  section  2.  Here  after  the 
continued  snow  storms  which  rendered  work  on  the  mountain  sides  dangerous  and 
impossible  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  intention  of  subdividing  any  further  in  this 
locality,  and  I  moved  to  township  3,  range  30,  west  of  the  4th  meridian  and  laid  out 
sections  13,  24,  25  and  36,  which  are  rolling  land  covered  alternately  with  patches  of 
prairie  and  willow  and  poplar  scrub,  well  watered,  of  excellent  soil  and  suitable  for 
ranching. 

Closing  up  field  operations  on  the  completion  of  this  work,  I  winteied  my  horses 
and  stored  my  outfit  at  Twin  Butte  and  arrived  home  on  December  4th. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obeaient  servant, 

LENNOX  T.  BRAY,  DJj.8. 


APPENDIX  No.  17. 
REPORT  OF  P.  A.  CARSON,  D.L.S. 

TRIAKQULATION   SURVEYS   IN    THE   RAILWAY   BELT   OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Ottawa,  January  4,  1907. 
E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General,  Ottawa. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  my  field  opera- 
tions on  the  triangulation  in  British  Columbia  in  connection  with  the  Trignometrical 
Section  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Canada,  for  the  season  of  1906,  with  an 
accompanying  map. 

I  will  Quote,  Sir,  from  your  letter  dated  the  4th  day  of  July,  1906,  '  A  surveyor 
should  devote  the  greatest  care  to  the  preparation  of  his  annual  report,  that  being  the 
only  thing  which  parliament  and  the  public  have  before  them  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  surveyor's  efficiency.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  a  surveyor's 
annual  report  is  not  so  much  to  give  to  the  department  an  exhaustive  technical  treatise 
on  the  surveyor's  field  operations  as  to  present  to  the  public  at  large  a  clear  account 
of  the  work  i)erf ormed,  and  to  impart  such  knowledge  and  information  as  the  surveyor 
has  gleaned  while  in  the  field. 

How  often  during  the  past  season  was  I  asked  by  tourist,  merchant,  farmer,  pros- 
pector, by  every  one  I  met  that  perpetual  question  'What  is  your  survey  for?'  To 
the  average  person  the  need  of  ordinary  surveys  for  the  subdivision  of  agricultural 
lands,  or  defining  mineral  claims,  is  at  once  apparent.  But  a  triangulation  survey  of 
the  mountains,  well,  to  almost  all,  the  necessity  and  object  of  such  a  survey  are  in- 
comprehensible. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  object  of  this  trian- 
gulation survey  is  a  purely  practical  one,  viz.:  of  providing  by  a  system  of  trian- 
gulation a  number  of  permanent  reference  marks  available  for  the  extension,  over 
adjacent  areas,  of  surveys  of  all  kinds — the  subdivision  of  agricultural  lands,  defining 
the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  railway  belt,  mineral  claims,  timber  limits,  &C., — 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  development  and  administration  of  all  new  countries. 
On  account  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  lying  in  the 
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embrace  of  the  Hocky  and  Selkirk  mountains,  the  surveys  of  British  Columbia  are 
necessarily  of  an  isolated  nature,  in  contrast  with  the  gigantic  system  of  surveys  so 
admirably  developed  and  extended  in  the  comparatively  level  provinces  of  western 
Canada.  The  huge  framework  of  the  system  could  not  bei  extended  through  the 
mountains,  where  it  was  impossible  to  run  base  lines.  Consequently,  to  perform  re- 
quired surveys  in  isolated  valleys  it  was  often  necessary  to  run  slender  and  unreliable 
traverses  over  many  weary  and  expensive  miles.  Such  a  method  was  of  course  objec- 
tionable, and  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  a  triangulation  survey  which  establishes 
convenient  permanent  reference  points  for  commencing  all  kinds  of  new  surveys, 
and  besides  forms  a  bond  connecting  the  main  system  of  Dominion  surveys  with  its 
outlying  parts,  making  the  whole  depend  upon  the  same  astronomic  and  geodetic 
data,  and  securing  a  uniformity  and  consistency  for  the  entire  system  not  other- 
wise obtainable. 

The  method  of  performing  such  a  triangulation  survey  is  as  follows: — ^With  the 
aaaistance  of  all  existing  maps  and  other  information  of  the  country  to  be  embraced 
by  the  survey,  a  system  of  triangles  is  projected.  The  shape  of  the  triangles  is 
dependent  only  on  the  rule  that  no  angle  of  a  triangle  should  be  greater  than  120°  or 
less  than  30° ;  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  precision  required,  and  the  objects  to  be  gained.  In  this  survey 
the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  length.  A  reconnaissance 
party  visits  the  projected  stations,  and  decides  ui)on  their  suitability,  or  chooses  other 
neaH^y  stations  in  their  stead.  In  this  the  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  reconnaissance 
is  guided  by  many  circumstances  and  conditions,  such  as:  the  existence  of  trails  or 
other  feasible  routes  by  which  the  stations  may  be  reached,  the  accessibility  of  the 
anmmits,  the  permanence  and  suitability  of  the  peaks,  (an  ice-capped  peak  will  not 
answer)  the  prominence  of  the  neighbouring  peaks  and  ranges,  the  intervisibility  of 
the  different  stations,  and  so  on;  and  upon  his  success  in  fixing  these  stations  largely 
depends  the  ultimate  success  of  the  triangulation. 

When  the  stations  have  been  fixed  and  signals  erected  horizontal  angles  are 
carefully  observed  at  each  station.  A  base  line  is  also  located  and  accurately  mea- 
mred;  then  by  gradually  increasing  triangles  it  is  projected  and  extended  to  the  main  . 
system.  At  certain  stations  astronomical  observations  for  azimuth  are  taken,  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude  also  determined.  By  means  of  these  data,  viz.:  the  linear 
measurements  of  the  base  line,  the  angular  measurements  of  the  triangles  care- 
fnlly  weighed  and  adjusted,  and  the  determination  of  azimuth,  latitude  and  longitude, 
there  are  then  calculated  the  relative  positions  of  aU  the  triangulation  stations,  and 
o&er  secondary  reference  points. 

From  observed  and  corrected  vertical  angles  at  the  different  stations  may  be 
determined  the  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  all  stations,  mountain  peaks,  and  other 
reference  points,  using  certain  known  altitudes  such  as  the  rail-levels  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  as  media  of  reference.  Altitudes  so  calculated  are  more  accurate 
than  those  obtained  from  unreliable  and  limited  aneroid  readings. 

Each  triangulation  station  on  the  summit  or  peak  .of  a  mountain  is  marked  in  a 
permanent  manner.  The  permanent  mark  adopted  for  this  survey  consists  of  a  brass 
bolt  six  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  flat  square  head 
one  and  one-half  inches  square  and  one-half  inch  thick.  This  bolt  is  set  in  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  rock  and  firmly  fixed  by  cement.  The  head  of  the  bolt  is  stamped  with 
the  number  of  the  station  in  Boman  numerals  followed  by  the  Greek  letter  A,  or  tri- 
ple; the  apex  of  the  triangle  faces  the  north  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  bolt,  and 
is  the  geodetic  point.  Besides  its  number,  the  station  is  generally  given  a  name,  such 
as  the  local  name  of  the  peak  or  range  on  which  the  station  is  situated. 

As  reference  points  for  accurately  determining  the  position  of  the  permanent  mark 
at  any  future  time,  are  placed  four  separate  iron  bolts,  set  in  holes  drilled  in  the  rock 
and  fixed  with  cement  The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  distant  from  the  geodetic  point, 
and  bear  respectively  north,  south,  east  and  west  from  it.     This  method  of  placing 
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reference  marks  was  followed  as  closely  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  a  detailed 
description  of  each  station  was  taken  and  recorded. 

Signals  for  observing  upon  from  other  stations  were  erected  as  follows:  with 
the  geodetic  point  exactly  at  the  centre  of  its  base  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built, 
measuring  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  c^im  was  placed  a  truncated 
cone  of  tin,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  one  foot  at  the  top  and  two  feet  high. 
The  top  of  the  signal  in  each  case  is  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point.  The  indivi- 
dual measurements  of  each  signal  were  taken  and  recorded. 

The  triangulatipn  of  the  Bocky  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  its  extension  westward  within  the  railway  belt,  British 
Columbia,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Drewry,  D.L.S.,  who  began  operations  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  and  carried  on  the  work  for  four  successive  seasons.  During  this  time 
signals  were  set  and  angles  observed  at  eighteen  stations  of  a  primary  system  of  simple 
triangles,  extending  from  the  fifth  initial  meridian  westward  to  Mt.  King,  in  township 
27,  range  19,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  The  tract  embraced  by  this  network  is  some 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  twenty  miles.  For 
this  triangulation  a  base  line  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length  was  measured 
near  Cochrane,  Alberta,  and  extended  to  the  main  triangulation.  Mr.  Drewry  also 
established  signals  westward  into  the  Selkirk  range,  but  here  the  simple  system  of  ^ 
triangulation  was  enlarged,  and  a  doable  chain  of  triangles  carried  across.  Eight 
signals  in  all  were  placed,  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Selkirks  and  reaching  as  far 
westward  as  Twin  Butte,  ten  miles  east  of  Bevelstoke.  No  angles,  however,  were  ob- 
served west  of  Mt.  King,  and  at  none  of  the  stations  were  permanent  marks  placed. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  Mr.  Drewry  began  work  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  for  the 
British  Columbian  government,  and  about  the  same  time  a  decreasing  demand  for 
lands  within  the  railway  belt,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  western  Canada,  resulted  in 
an  almost  stagnant  condition  of  Dominion  surveys  for  several  years,  and  of  course  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  government  surv^  appropriation.  The  triangulation 
survey  of  the  Bocky  mountains  was  consequently  discontinued,  and  remained  in  ab^- 
ance  until  the  renewed  activities  of  the  past  few  years  in  mining  atfd  lumbering  opera- 
tions, and  an  influx  of  settlers  in  the  many  fertile  agricultural  and  fruit  growing 
valleys  of  British  Columbia  showed  the  necessity  of  recommencing  the  triangulation. 

My  instructions,  dated  June  2,  1906,  read:  '  You  are  to  take  up  the  work  where  it 
was  left  by  Mr.  Drewry,  in  1892,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  and  to 
extend  it  westward.  The  main  object  of  your  work  during  the  present  season  will  be 
to  establish  permanent  marks  at  the  stations  which  are  to  be  occupied,  to  erect  signals 
for  observing  angles  next  season,  and  to  select  a  place  for  measuring  a  base  line.  The 
latter  should  not  be  less  than  five  miles.'  I  left  Ottawa  on  June  6  for  Calgary,  where 
I  outfitted  for  the  field. 

STATION   ZTV.    (STORM    MOUNT). 

Storm  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stati<5h  ziv:  is  situated,  was  the  first  station 
visited,  being  on  the  western  limit  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  triangulation.  It 
is  a  high  mountain  (alt.  10,300  feet)  at  the  summit  of  the  Bockies,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The  mountain  lies  in  the 
southerly  portion  of  township  26,  range  16,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  and  is  visible 
from  Castle  Mountain  railway  station,  being  about  six  miles  distant  therefrom  in 
a  southwesterly  direction.  To  reach  Storm  mountain  we  cami)ed  at  Castle  Mountain 
railway  station,  sixteen  miles  west  of  BanfF,  on  the  left  bank  of  Bow  river.  There 
is  a  good  camping  ground  with  excellent  pasturage  for  horses  on  the  small  flat  be- 
tween the  railway  and  Castle  mountain.  By  following  the  old  tote  road  westerly  up 
Bow  river  for  nearly  two  miles,  we  discovered  an  easy  ford  over  the  river,  which  at 
this  date,  June  19,  was  still  very  low,  owing  to  recent  cool  weather.  The  Vermilion 
trail  was  connected  with  at  the  ford,  being  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  mouth  of 
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Vermilion  creek.  The  trail  keeps  to  high  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  and 
was  in  fairly  good  condition.  There  are  several  small  lakes  along  Vermilion  creek 
in  one  of  which  we  made  some  fine  catches  of  large  Dolly  Yarden  trout  Some  good 
timber  still  exists  along  the  trail  although  a  great  deal  has  been  cut  for  railway  ties. 
The  trail  follows  the  south  fork  of  Vermilion  creek  to  Vermilion  pass,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  railway.  There  are  many  westerners  who  still  maintain 
that  Vermilion  pass  offers  a  better,  though  longer  route  for  a  railway  (via  Castle 
mountain,  Vermilion  pass,  Vermilion,  Kootenay  and  Beaverfoot  rivers)  than  the  pre- 
sent line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  over  Big  Hill  or  Kicking  Horse  pass.  The 
altitude  of  Castle  mountain  station  is  4,660  feet,  and  that  of  the  summit  of  Ver- 
milion pass  about  6,300  feet,  or  a  difference  in  elevation  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  over  seven  miles.  The  grade  on  the  western  slope  would  be  even  less.  The 
pass  is  fairly  wide  with  no  danger  of  rock  or  snowslides. 

Abont  half  a  mile  south  of  the  pass,  the  trail  crosses  a  small  stream  forming 
the  headwaters  of  Vermilion  river,  flowing  southerly.  Here  we  pitched  camp  with 
Storm  mountain  lying  to  the  east.  The  ascent  of  Storm  mountain  was  made  up  its 
south  slope.  We  descended  along  Vermilion  river  by  trail  for  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  a  small  mountain  stream  flowing  from  the  south  base  of  Storm 
mountain.  We  ascended  the  small  valley  of  this  creek,  guided  by  an  old  blazed  trail,  till 
we  reached  timber  line  at  the  head  of  the  stream.  Then  attacking  the  steep  snow-eovered 
south  slope  of  the  mountain  we  attained  the  broad  summit  of  Storm  mountain  after 
a  dimb  of  five  and  a  half  hours.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama which  may  be  seen  from  this  mountain,  the  ever  changing  lights  and  shadows 
rising  and  falling  on  the  frowning  peaks  of  rock  and  the  cold  bare  fields  of  eternal 
snow,  extending  in  every  direction  to  the  blue  horizon.  The  summit  of  Storm  moun- 
tain was  covered  with  three  feet  of  snow,  and  on  the  eastern  ledge  of  the  peak  a  huge 
snow  cornice  ten  feet  high  hung  over  the  precipice.  Drewry's  cairn,  a  silent  monu- 
ment to  the  sometime  presence  of  man,  was  in  good  condition  after  its  fifteen  years 
of  solitary  vigiL  The  cairn  was  covered  with  snow  and  the  rocks  were  frost  bound, 
but  after  considerable  prying  we  managed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  monument.  In 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  rock  at  the  true  centre  of  the  base  of  the  old  cairn  was  placed 
a  brass  bolt  (for  description  see  above)  fixed  in  cement.  The  head  of  the  bolt  wa^ 
stamped  with  the  number  of  the  station  in  Roman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle 
with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  marker.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the 
geodetic  point.  As  reference  marks  were  set  four  separate  iron  spikes  in  the  rock,  and 
&Bed  with  cement.  Each  reference  mark  is  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  point,  and  they 
bear  respectively  north,  south,  east;  and  west  from  it. 

Over  the  permanent  mark  the  conical  stone  cairn  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  x)osi- 
tion  as  before.  The  cairn  measures  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  at  the 
top,  and  is  eight  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  a  truncated  cone  of  tin  was  placed. 
It  was  filled  with  stones  and  securely  wired  to  the  cairn.  The  top  of  the  tin  signal 
is  ten  feet  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 

The  day  of  the  ascent,  June  23,  was  a  clear  summer  day,  and  during  our  five 
hours  stay  on  the  Summit  our  heads  were  hot  and  perspiring  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
while  our  feet  were  numb  with  cold.  The  thermometer  registered  72"  Fahr.  on  the 
snmmit  at  2.30  p.m.  The  descent  to  camp  was  made  in  two  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  by  a  series  of  rapid  glissades,  and  hurried  scrambles  over  scree  and  shale. 
The  day  after  our  climb  we  were  attacked  with  snow  blindness,  having  neglected  to 
take  snow  glasses  with  us  up  the  mountain,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  sun  wrought 
havoc  with  our  eyes.    Our  faces  too  were  frightfully  sunburnt. 

There  is  very  little  grass  for  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermilion  pass,  although 
our  horses  managed  to  find  some  pickings  along  the  trail.  Game  is  somewhat  scarce, 
too,  in  this  district,  although  we  saw  traces  of  bear,  deer  and  marten.  The  trout  fish- 
ing is  excellent^  I'ainbow  or  cut-throat  trout  (Salmo  mykiss)  and  Dolly  Varden  trout 
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(Salvelinus  malma)  being  plentiful  in  the  small  lakes  and  streams,  although  the  fish 
are  such  gluttons  lliat  to  a  true  angler  their  capture  seems  like  slaughter. 

STATION  zvm. 

From  Castle  mountain  the  horses  were  sent  to  Field,  British  Columbia,  via  the 
old  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tote  road  over  the  summit  of  Kicking  Horse  imss.  The 
road  is  in  very  bad  shape,  but  the  trip  was  made  without  difficulty.  The  rest  of  the 
outfit  was  shipped  by  rail. 

To  locate  station  xviii,  Mr.  Drewry  travelled  up  Amiskwi  river  which  flows  into 
the  Kicking  Horse  just  below  Emerald  river,  and  in  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
whereon  he  set  the  signal,  he  had,  according  to  his  report,  '  a  hard,  rather  dangerous 
climb.'  I  learned  at  Field  that  the  trail  up  the  Amiskwi  had  not  been  used  for  some 
time,  and  that  station  xviii  (under  which  name,  by  the  way,  the  mountain  is  locally 
known)  could  be  much  more  easily  reached  via  the  Yoho  valley.  Following"  this  ad- 
vice, we  travelled  to  Emerald  lake  by  an  excellent  wagon  road,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  Then  we  followed  a  well  cut  trail  along  the  north  side  of  that  beautiful  lake 
leading  up  and  over  the  Yoho  pass  to  Yoho  lake  (or  Summit  lake)  where  the  Cana- 
dian Alpine  Club  held  its  first  annual  camp  this  summer.  We  then  followed  the  up- 
per trail  northerly  up  the  Yoho,  the  trail  being  cut  along  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  Vice- 
President  and  Michael  peak  almost  at  timber  line.  From  the  high  elevation  of  this 
trail  may  be  seen  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Rockies,  Takakkaw  falls,  Daly 
glacier,  Mt.  Daly,  Mt.  Balfour  and  the  beautiful  Yoho  valley.  Skirting  lake  Duches- 
nay  the  trail  strikes  a  tributary  of  Yoho  river,  and  a  branch  trail  turns  to  the  left, 
and  ascends  Little  Yoho  river,  passing  the  broad  form  of  Whaleback  motmtain,  the 
Habel  glacier — ^with  the  Isolated  i>eak  rising  from  the  ice  and  snow — ^and  reaches 
almost  to  Kiwetinok  pass.  We  pitched  camp  at  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet,  be- 
side the  Little  Yoho,  a  small  mountain  brook  some  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  station  xviii 
bearing  northwest  about  two  miles.  There  is  a  little  grass  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Yoho,  but  in  making:  this  trip  it  is  wise  to  camp  at  Emerald  lake  as  there  is  no  horse 
pasturage  at  Yoho  lake  or  along  the  upper  trail. 

The  ascent  to  station  xviii  was  an  easy  one  with  very  little  green  timber  or  brush 
to  retard  progress,  on  account  of  the  high  elevation  of  our  camp.  Most  of  the  trip 
was  a  steady  ascent  up  huge  snow-fields,  and  the  sunmiit  was  reached  in  three  and 
one-half  hours.  The  whole  mountain  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  a  cornice  rose 
on  the  easterly  ledge  of  the  peak  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet.  A  strong  and  bitterly 
cold  wind  blew  all  day  and  during  ou^  enforced  stay  on  the  summit  we  sufiered  hor- 
ribly from  cold,  although  the  thermometer  really  registered  only  20°  below  freezing 
I>oint.  The  wind  so  shook  the  transit,  too,  that  good  instrumental  work  was  im- 
possible. 

The  view  from  station  xviii  is  a  grand  one,  especially  over  the  enormous  fields  of 
ice  and  snow  which  extend  far  away  to  the  north  and  east,  the  Wapta  glacier  and 
n6v6,  the  Habel  glacier,  and  the  Waputik  snow  field,  and  forever  guarding  the  white 
landscape  are  the  cold  stem  gendarmes,  Mummery,  Habel,  Collie,  Baker,  Gk)rdon  and 
Balfour.  To  the  south  are  the  clustered  i>eaks  of  Kerr,  Marpole,  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Michael.  Li  the  southwest  stretches  the  thin  red  line  of  the  Van 
Home  range ;  and  to  the  west,  the  dark  green  valleys  and  passes,  near  the  Blaeberry 
stretching  northerly  to  Howse  pass. 

On  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain  we  found  Drewry's  cairn  in  good  condition,  and 
at  the  centre  of  its  base  we  set  the  brass  permanent  mark  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the 
rock,  fixing  it  firmly  with  cement.  The  head  of  the  brassmarker  was  stamped  with 
the  number  of  the  station  in  Roman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex 
at  the  centre  of  the  square  head  of  the  bolt.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic 
point.  Two  reference  points  were  placed,  being  iron  bolts,  each  set  in  holes  drilled 
in  the  rock,  and  fixed  with  cement.  One  reference  bolt  is  due  south  of  the  geodetic 
point  and  is  seven  feet  from  it.    The  other  reference  bolt  is  due  west  of  the  geodetic 
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point,  and  is  six  feet  six  inches  from  it.  No  other  reference  marks  were  placed  owing 
to  the  deep  snow  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 

Over  the  i)ermanent  mark  the  conical  stone  cairn  was  rebuilt  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  before.  Its  dimensions  are:  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet 
at  the  top  and  seven  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  a  tin  signal  was  placed  as  at 
station  xiv.    The  top  of  the  signal  is  nine  feet  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 

We  returned  to  Field  as  we  came,  having  been  absent  six  days,  during  which  time 
we  had  three  days'  rain  with  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  third  day. 

STATION  XVn.    (HT.  KING.) 

Station  xvii  is  situated  on  the  simmiit  of  Mt.  King  at  the  southerly  end  of  Van 
Home  range.  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  Kicking  Horse  river  near  Otter- 
tail  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Blaeberry,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  rock  makes 
the  range  easily  distinguishable  from  a  distance.  The  station  lies  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  29,  township  27,  range  19,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  is  distant 
about  four  miles  in  a  northwest  direction  from  Ottertail  railway  station. 

The  mountain  is  reached  from  Field  by  following  the  Ottertail  wagon  road  down 
the  south  side  of  Kicking  Horse  river  for  three  or  three  and  one-half  miles;  then, 
near  the  railway  siding  of  Emerald,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  east  of  a  log  house 
by  the  side  of  the  wagon  road,  a  trail  turns  off  down  into  the  Kicking  Horse  flats. 
This  trail  follows  the  river  for  about  three  miles  when  the  stream  may  be  easily  ford- 
ed. The  trail  then  leads  to  some  old  logging  shacks  on  Otterhead  riveiv  AnoHier  set 
of  loggers'  cabins  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  first  group,  and  camp  should 
be  pitched  midway  between  the  two  logging  camps.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  for 
horses  along  the  low  flats  near  the  moutii  of  Otterhead  rwer.  Some  of  the  timber 
along  this  stream  has  been  logged  and  run  to  Falliser,  but  there  still  remain  good 
limits  of  spruce,  fir  and  cedar,  although  nearly  all  the  timber  is  under  license.  Moose, 
deer  and  bear  are  plentiful  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  few  goat  on  the  mountain. 

Mt.  King  is  not  an  easy  mountain  to  approach  as  the  timber  at  the  base  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  is  full  of  windfall.  The  climb  is  made  easier  by  following  some 
of  the  loggers'  trails  which  ascend  for  a  short  distance  up  the  lower  slopes.  The  best 
ascent  from  the  east  side  is  up  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Otterhead 
midway  between  the  two  groups  of  logging  cabins.  The  best  route  then  is  to  follow 
this  draw  to  its  basin,  cross  over  a  shoulder  to  the  north,  and  descend  into  the 
basin  of  the  largest  creek  (called  locally  Bear  creek)  which  flows  from  Mt. 
King  into  the  Otterhead.  This  basin  is  the  objective  point,  but  the  ascent  should 
not  be  assayed  up  Bear  creek  on  account  of  the  heavy  growth  of  alder  and  brush  lining 
that  stream.  Much  arduous  toil  is  saved  by  commencing  the  ascent  at  the  propef 
point.  On  gaining  the  basin  of  Bear  creek  the  remainder  of  the  trip  is  up  a  steep 
arete,  which  makes  an  interesting  climb.  We  made  the  ascent  from  our  camp  on  the 
Otterhead  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  taking  things  easy  all  the  way. 

We  found  Drewry's  cairn  on  the  summit  which  is  about  fifty  feet  long  east  and 
west,  but  only  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  north  and  south,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  five  hundred 
feet  on  the  north  side.  The  cairn  was  razed,  and  at  the  true  centre  of  its  base  a  brass 
marker  was  set  in  the  solid  rock  and  fixed  with  cement.  The  fiat  top  of  the  marker 
was  stamped  with  the  number  of  that  station  xvii.,  in  Boman  numerals,  followed  by 
a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  marker.  The  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  As  reference  marks  three  iron  bolts  were  placed  in 
holes  drilled  in  the  rock,  and  fixed  with  cement.  Each  bolt  is  six  feet  distant  from  the 
geodetic  point,  and  they  bear  resi)ectively  south,  east  and  west  from  it. 

Over  the  permanent  mark  the  conical  stone  cairn  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  position 
as  before.  It  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  at  the  top,  and  is 
six  feet  six  inches  high.  Surmoimting  the  cairn  a  tin  signal  was  placed.  The  top 
of  the  signal  is  eight  feet  six  inches  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 
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The  ascent  was  made  on  July  4,  and  the  day  was  bright  and  warm,  with  little  or 
no  wind.  The  thermometer  registered  76°  Fahr.  on  the  summit  at  3  p.m.  The  peak 
was  covered  with  a  lot  of  snow,  and  a  huge  cornice  hung  over  the  northerly  ledge.  The 
descent  was  made  in  four  hours  after  a  very  disagreeable  trip  down  the  alder-tangled 
bed  of  Bear  creek. 

STATION    XIX.    (BLAEBEBRT). 

We  next  moved  to  Golden,  a  small  lumber  town,  lying  in  the  Columbia  vaUey  at 
the  mouth  of  TTiVking  Horse  river  and  then  descended  the  Columbia  valley  about  eight 
miles  by  wagon  road  to  the  flag  station  of  Moberly. 

Just  west  of  Moberly  siding  there  is  a  tract  of  land  some  eight  huiidred  acres  in 
extent,  lying  between  the  railway  and  Columbia  river,  part  of  which  is  muskeg  and 
part  good  hay  land,  but  mostly  inimdated  at  high  water  during  July  and  August, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  September.  An  optomistic  outsider  has  purchased  this 
land,  and  intends  to  attempt  some  extensive  dyking  and  draining,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring ranchers  between  Golden  and  Moberly  cast  doubt  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme;  they  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  drain  off  the  abnormal  seepage  from  the 
mountains  as  most  of  the  land  is  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  Columbia.  The  enterprise 
should  be  watched  with  great  interest,  for  on  its  success  depends  to  a  large  degree  the 
redemption  of  the  extensive* bottom-lands  along  Columbia  river. 

There  are  several  prosperous  ranchers  between  Golden  and  the  Blaeberry,  and  excel- 
lent timber  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  some  of  which  is  being  logged  and  run  down 
to  a  sawmill  at  Beavermouth.  There  is  a  good  site  for  a  sawmill  at  the  mouth  of  Blae- 
berry river,  and  the  timber  up  that  river  is  unexcelled  in  quality,  fir,  cedar  and  spruce 
growing  thick,  straight  and  sound,  and  of  a  convenient  size  for  logging  and  driving. 
Most  of  the  timber  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  that  on  the  west  side  for  a  dozen 
miles  being  mostly  burnt.  The  Blaeberry  is  a  grand  game  district,  moose,  caribou, 
deer,  bear  and  goat  being  plentiful,  and  at  no  distance  from  the  railway. 

Blaeberry  river  is  a  rapid  glacial  stream  heading  at  the  Howse  pass.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  forty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  nms  nearly  eight  miles 
per  hour.  The  valley  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  places  the 
river  runs  through  gravel  flats,  although  at  about  nine  miles  from  the  railway  it 
emerges  from  a  narrow  canyon  which  extends  for  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  river. 
There  is  very  little  grass  for  pasturage  after  leaving  the  Columbia  valley  until  this 
canyon  is  passed. 

A  good  pack  trail  follows  the  east  side  of  the  Blaeberry  from  the  Columbia,  com- 
mencing just  east  of  the  Blaeberry  railway  bridge,  although  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
Moberly,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blaeberry,  a  trail  turns  off  the 
old  tote  road  and  joins  the  main  Blaeberry  trail  about  three  miles  up  the  river.  The 
mountain  on  which  Mr.  Drewry  placed  his  cairn  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
by  the  use  of  field-glasses  the  stone  monument  is  visible  from  the  trail.  We  ascended 
the  Blaeberry  about  six  miles,  forded  the  stream  at  some  shingle  flats,  and  followed  the 
west  side  of  the  river  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  cutting  trail  as  we  went.  The 
ascent  to  the  Blaeberry  cairn  was  made  via  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  up 
a  wooded  ridge  covered  with  brull  and  windfall,  which  made  the  trip  to  the  timber 
line  very  fatiguing.  Above  the  limit  of  vegetation  the  ascent  was  quite  easy,  and  the 
broad  summit  of  the  mountain  was  gained  after  a  six  hours  climb. 

Station  xix  (Blaeberry)  was  marked  with  the  usual  brass  marker,  set  flush  in 
the  rock,  and  flxed  with  cement.  The  head  of  the  marker  was  stamped  with  the  number 
of  the  triangulation  station  in  Boman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its 
apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  As 
reference  marks  four  several  iron  bolts  were  set  in  the  rock,  and  flxed  with  cement. 
The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from*  the  geodetic  x>oint,  and  bear  respectively  north,  south, 
east  and  west  from  it.  Over  the  x)ermanent  mark  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built, 
seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  high.  Surmount- 
ing the  cairn  the  usual  tin  signal  was  placed  for  observing  upon.    The  top  of  the 
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signal  is  eight  feet  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point.  I  afterwards  discovered  at 
8ome  of  the  stations  subsequently  visited,  that  the  Blaeberry  signal  is  very  hard  to 
disoem,  and  would  perhaps  be  better  situated  on  a  more  prominent  mountain  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  the  station  as  at  present  located. 

The  descent  from  the  mountain  was  made  in  three  hours;  we  saw  a  herd  of 
mountain  goat  which  allowed  us  to  approach  to  within  fifty  yards.  During  our  six 
days  sojourn  in  the  Blaeberry  country  we  had  three  days'  rain.  During  the  other  three 
days  the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  mosquitoes  were  somewhat  troublesome. 

Station  xx  (Bsavbbfoot). 

After  returning  to  Gulden,  we  joumed  up  the  Columbia  valley  by  the  Govern- 
ment wagon  road,  our  objective  point  being  a  cairn  on  the  Beaverfoot  range  in  town- 
ship 24,  range  19,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  The  Beaverfoot  mountains  lie  between 
Columbia  and  Beaverfoot  rivers,  and  extend  from  Kicking  Horse  river  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Between  this  range  and  the  Dogtooth  mountains  on  the  west  side 
of  Colimibia  river,  Columbia  valley  is  low  and  flat  and  about  two  miles  wide.  The 
river  is  broad  and  slow  of  current,  with  numerous  side  channels,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  floods  nearly  all  the  low  hay  lands  in  the  valley  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet.  When  the  water  recedes  in  the  autumn,  the  farmers  cut  a 
great  abundance  of  slough  hay  from  the  wet  meadows.  This  hay  when  left  uncut 
and  protected  by  snow  affords  good  pasturage  for  horses  and  cattle  all  winter,  but 
when  cut,  it  dries  very  quickly,  and  even  when  mixed  with  salt  does  not  contain  much 
nutriment  On  the  uplands  of  the  valley  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  even  gravelly, 
and  needs  irrigating  for  which  plenty  of  water  may  be  obtained  in  the  many  streams 
flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  timber  is  mostly  small  poplar  and  birch,  which  is 
easily  cleared,  although  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  mountains  good  fir  is  found,  most  of 
which  is  under  license,  and  is  at  present  being  cut  for  railway  ties.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  farms  for  seven  miles  above  Gk)lden,  then  six  miles  or  so  of  poor  land, 
when  the  farms  recommence  and  extend  for  one  hundred  miles  up  the  valley.  None 
of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  is  taken  up,  as  there  is  no  wagon  road  tapp- 
ing it.  The  Kootenay  Central  railway  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
which  will  connect  Oolden  with  the  upper  Kootenay  and  the  Crowsneet,  has  ten  miles 
of  its  line  under  construction,  but  from  what  information  I  could  gather  I  fear  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  will  have  to- wait  some  years  yet  before  the  line  is  completed 
and  trains  running.  A  weekly  stage  runs  from  Golden  to  Windermere,  and  a  large 
flat  bottomed  steamer  navigates  the  sand  bars  of  the  river  during  the  summer  months 
between  Golden,  Spillimacheen  and  Windermere  carrying  freight,  and  passengers 
who  are  not  in  a  hurry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fruit  industry,  especially  the  hardy  fruits,  might  be  de- 
veloped in  this  part  of  the  Columbia  valley.  The  sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  the  protection  which  Beav«rfoot  mountains  afford  from  the  early  sun  would 
prevent  destruction  from  frosts.  Already  some  of  the  more  enterprising  farmers  have 
experimented  with  some  of  the  hardy  fruits,  and  although  the  trees  are  still  young, 
they  are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  bear  good  showings  of  apples,  crab  apples  and 
plums.  The  .valley  also  produces  an  abundance  of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  red  cur- 
rants and  black  currants,  besides  ordinary  garden  produce.  Wild  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blueberries  and  service  berries  also  grow  in  profusion. 

The  west  boundary  of  Yoho  Park  reserve  runs  between  ranges  19  and  20,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian,  to  ^e  south  limit  of  the  railway  belt.  There  is  a  strip  of  excellent 
fanning  land  therefore  lying  within  the  park,  which  cuts  the  valley  like  a  wedge.  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  if  the  western  boundary  of  Yoho  Park  was  here 
altered  and  made  to  run  along  the  western  base  of  the  Beaverfoot  range  of  mountains 
^rom  township  26,  range  20,  to  the  south  limit  of  the  railway  belt,  instead  of  along  the 
astronomic  meridian  at  present  forming  the  boundary,  the  objects  for  which  the  park 
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was  extended  would  not  be  affected,  but  rather  assisted,  and,  moreov^,  a  goodly  strip 
of  agricultural  and  fruit  raising  land  thrown  open  to  settlers. 

Drewry's  cairn  on  the  Beaverf oot  range  was  found  by  means  of  field  glasses,  and 
camp  was  pitched  near  the  wagon  road  about  twenty-nine  miles  from  Golden,  with 
the  cairn  bearing  N.  30®  E.,  and  distant  about  three  miles.  On  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  mountain  through  heavy  timber,  the  main  slope  was  reached  and  an 
easy  ascent  accomplished  up  a  rocky  spur  facing  the  Columbia.  By  following  well 
beaten  goat  trails  we  soon  gained  the  grassy  meadows  at  timber  line  and  attained  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  (alt.  about  8,700  feet).  While  on  the  mountain  we  saw  nearly 
thirty  mountain  goats,  some  of  which  were  very  shy,  while  others  allowed  approach  to 
within  fifty  feet  and  moved  away  only  when  we  hurled  stones  at  them. 

Station  zx  was  marked  with  the  orthodox  brass  bolt  set  flush  in  the  solid  rock 
and  fixed  with  cement.  The  flat  head  of  the  marker  was  stamped  with  the  number  of 
the  triangulation  station  in  Roman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at 
the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  marker.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point. 
For  reference  marks  four  several  iron  bolts  were  cemented  in  holes  drilled  in  the  rock. 
The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  point,  and  bear  respectively  north,  south, 
east  and  west  from  it. 

Over  the  permanent  mark  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built,  six  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  two  feet  at  the  top  and  seven  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  the  custom- 
ary tin  signal  was  placed.  The  top  of  the  signal  is  nine  feet  vertically  above  the  geo- 
detic point.  The  simimit  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  station  is  situated  is  a  long 
narrow  one  extending  in  the  southeasterly  direction  of  the  range,  and  consists  of  three 
conjoined  peaks.  The  rock  at  the  summit  is  composed  mostly  of  gray  syenite-gneiss, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  gray  colour  of  the  cairn  this  station  is  not  readily  discerned 
from  a  distance,  esi)ecially  from  the  direction  of  Spillimacheen.  Subsequently  I 
clothed  the  cairn  with  a  mantle  of  white  paint. 

STATION  XXI.   (spillimacheen). 

From  our  camp  near  the  Beaverfoot  triangulation  station  we  returned  to  Oarbon- 
ate  Landing,  seventeen  miles  from  Golden.  Here  Coliimbia  river  was  crossed  to  the 
west  side  by  means  of  a  row  boat,  the  horses  swimming  the  main  channel.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  July  2l8t,  the  river  was  very  high,  and  covered  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  valley,  narrow  fringes  of  cottonwood  and  willow  alone  breaking  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  water.  Carbonate  landing  some  years  ago  was  the  lively  gateway  to  the 
Spillimacheen,  McMurdo  and  Lardo  mines,  but  operations  in  these  mining  districts 
are  now  suspended,  the  landing  is  deserted,  the  ferry  has  disappeared,  and  the  old 
hotel  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  habited  only  by  porcupines  and  pack-rats.  Gold- 
bearing  quartz  has  been  discovered  up  the  Spillimacheen,  but  not  of  a  high  grade, 
also  argentiferous  galena  and  copper  pyrites  in  sufficient  quantities  to  merit  develop- 
ment if  good  shipping  facilities  could  be  obtained. 

A  good  pack  trail  leads  from  Carbonate  landing  to  a  low  pass  at  the  southerly 
end  of  the  Dogtooth  mountains,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Here  the  trail  forks,  the  left 
branch  descending  to  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  Spillimacheen  river,  and  the  right 
branch  of  the  trail  dropping  gradually  for  about  one  thousand  feet  to  Loon  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  and  one-half  miles.  This  branch  of  the  trail  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Spillimacheen  for  about  thirty  miles  to  the  pass  at  the  heads  of  the 
north  fork  and  Grizzly  creek,  where  it  connects  with  Grizzly  trail,  and  finally  emerges 
at  the  railway  at  Bear  creek  station. 

For  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Spillimacheen  river,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Columbia  some  forty  miles  above  Golden,  the  Spillimacheen  valley  is 
very  broad  with  low  timbered  ridges  and  hills  holding  excellent  timber,  some  of  which 
is  now  being  logged.  Farther  up  the  valley  the  several  forks  and  smaller  confluents 
of  the  river  are  separated  by  high  ranges  of  mountains  pointing  down  the  valley  like 
huge  inverted  wedges.    Here  the  timber  is  of  less  value. 
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The  valley  of  the  north  fork  is  separated  from  Canyon  creek  on  the  north  by  a 
range  of  mountains  from  seven  thousand  to  ei^^ht  thousand  feet  high.  Between  the 
north  and  middle  forks  the  watershed  is  low  for  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Colum- 
bia, when  the  mountains  increase  in  height,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand 
to  nine  thousand  feet.  On  the  first  bald  moutain  of  this  range  lying  between  thlsi 
north  and  middle  forks,  triangrulation  station  ^o.  zxi.  (Spillimadieen)  is  situated, 
the  cairn  lying  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  24,  range  22,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian.  The  station  may  be  reached  from  either  the  middle  fork  or  north 
foik  traiL  We  ascended  to  the  cairn  from  a  ix>int  on  the  north  fork  trail  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  Carbonate  landing,  and  were  obliged  to  cross  the  north  fork  by 
means  of  a  small  raft,  for  although  the  stream  is  only  some  thirty  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  deep,  the  rapid  current  rendered  fording  impossible  without  a  generous  soaking. 
The  ascent  to  the  cairn  was  a  comparatively  easy  one,  being  made  up  a  rock  slide 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  was  accomplished  in  less  than  four  hours  (alt. 
8,500  feet). 

At  station  zxi.  the  customary  brass  marker  was  set  and  cemented  in  the  rock, 
and  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  triangolation  station  in  Boman  numerals,  fol- 
lowed by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  bolt.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  For  reference  marks  four  several  iron  bolts  were 
set  in  the  rodk  and  firmly  cemented.  The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from  the  geodetic 
point,  and  bear  respectively  north,  south,  east  and  west  from  it.  Over  the  permanent 
mark  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built,  measuring  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two 
feet  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  the  usual  tin 
signal  was  placed.  The  top  of  the  signal  is  eight  feet  six  inches  vertically  above 
the  geodetic  point. 

STATION  xxn.  (north  fork). 

We  continued  up  the  North  Fork  trail,  which  was  in  bad  condition  with  windfall, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  chopping  of  dry  logs,  and  progress  was  therefore  rather 
alow.  At  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Carbonate  a  pack  trail  turns  off  to  the  left 
up  KcMurdo  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Spillimacheen,  flowing  from 
the  south  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  mountains.  Ten  miles  farther  on,  the  trail 
and  the  vall^  bend  northerly,  with  Bald  mountain  on  the  west,  a  prairie-like  hill 
^me  7,500  feet  in  height,  dividing  the  north  fork  from  Beaver  river,  and  extending 
nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  north  as  far  as  Grizzly  creek  summit;  while  on  our  right  hand 
as  we  advanced  up  the  valley,  lay  the  large  mountain  on  which  Mr.  Drewry's  '  North 
Foik  *  cairn  was  situated.  Along  the  north  base  of  this  mountain  flows  Baird  brook, 
a  gla<nal  stream  fifteen  feet  wide,  entering  the  north  fork  about  five  miles  from 
Grizzly  creek  pass.  From  this  brook,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  north  fork,  the 
latter  stream  takes  its  milky  colour.  We  camped  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
at  an  altitude  of  5,800  feet. 

There  are  a  few  patches  of  grass  along  the  north  fork  which  serve  as  pasture  for 
packhoiaes,  and  camping  grounds  must  depend  on  these.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy 
and  covered  witli  jackpine.  Gkune  is  scarce  all  through  the  valley  except  for  a  few 
grouse.    On  Bald  mountain,  however,  caribou  are  plentiful,  and  smaller  game  as  welL 

The  ascent  to  the  sharp  peak  of  station  xxii.  is  an  easy  one — ^the  best  route 
being  up  Board  brook  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  large  slide  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  gradual  slope  leads  to  the  summit  (alt.  9,000  feet).  The 
orthodox  brass  marker  was  cemented  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  bolt  was 
rtamped  with  the  number  of  the  station  in  Boman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle 
with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point. 
For  lefeience  marks  were,  placed  four  several  iron  bolts  cemented  in  in  holes  drilled 
in  the  rock.  The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  point,  and  bear  respec- 
tively north,  south,  east  and  west  from  it.  A  conical  stone  cairn  was  built  over  the 
permanent  marie.    It  measures  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base*  two  feet  at  the  top. 
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«nd  is  six  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  the  usual  tin  signal  was  placed.  The 
top  of  the  signal  is  eight  feet  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 

The  view  from  the  sharp  peak  on  which  station  zzii.  is  situated  in  an  excep- 
tionally grand  one,  the  many  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  north  and  east  appearing 
low  and  scattered  in  contrast  with  the  awe-inspiring  black  mountains  and  white  gla- 
ciers— the  monarchs  of  the  Selkirks — ^which  tower  above  the  plateau-like  Bald  moun- 
tain in  the  west.  The  grandeur  of  Mount  Sir  Donald  as  seen  from  the  many  view 
points  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  has  been  extolled  by  moimtaineer  and 
tourist,  but  to  really  appreciate  its  massive  beauty  one  must  gaze  with  cold  dread  upon 
its  eastern  form.  Cold  and  bleak  the  dark  mass  rises  almost  precipitously  from  Beaver 
river,  while  clustered  about  stand  Mts.  Macdonald,  Avalanche,  XTto,  Eagle,  Maooun, 
Donkin,  Bonney,  Dawson,  Kilpatrick,  and  Wheeler,  in  dark  contrast  to  the  dazzling 
blue  and  white  of  countless  glaciers,  and  the  clear  outline  of  the  trackless*  DeviUe 
and  Illecillewaet  n6v68.* 

The  great  precipitation  of  snow  and  rain  which  falls  in  Spillimacheen  valley,  and 
the  cold  wave  which  nightly  visits  that  district  are  doubtless  caused  by  those  immense 
fields  of  snow  and  rivers  of  ice,  and  the  giant  peaks  which  pierce  the  clouds.  Our  work 
in  the  Spillimacheen  was  greatly  retarded  by  rain  and  snowstorms.  We  lost  several 
days  at  Station  xxi.,  and  were  forced  to  make  ascents  to  Station  xxii.  At  the  lat- 
ter cairn  we  were  twice  caught  in  a  snowstorm  which  rendered  it  dangerous  as  well 
as  disagreeable  on  the  mountain  top. 

On  leaving  our  camp  near  Station  xxii.  we  advanced  five  miles  up  the  North 
Fork  trail  to  the  low  grassy  summit  of  Grizzly  creek,  (alt  6,700  feet)  where  the 
waters  of  the  north  fork  and  the  west  branch  of  Grizzly  creek  head  not  more  than 
twenty-five  yards  apart.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  horses,  while  the  bright  gay  colours  of  the  many 
species  of  mountain  wild  flowers  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  Grizzly 
trail  had  not  been  travelled  by  horses  for  several  years,  and  was  littered  with  fallen 
trees  most  of  which  had  to  be  cut  out,  as  the  trail  runs  along  the  steep  mountain  side 
so  that  there  was  no  getting  around  obstacles  which  barred  our  passage.  The  trail 
follows  the  left  side  of  the  west  branch  of  Grizzly  creek  high  up  on  the  hillside,  but 
gradually  descends  until  at  about  nine  miles  from  the  pass  the  level  of  the  main  creek 
is  reached.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  ford  the  stream  as  the  old  bridge  had  been  wash- 
ed away  by  the  tempestuous  glacial  creek.  The  trail  then  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream  westerly  for  two  miles,  when  a  branch  trail  turns  oE  to  thd  south,  crosses 
the  Grizzly,  and  ascends  Beaver  valley.  The  main  trail  here  swings  to  the  north  and 
descends  the  right  or  east  side  of  Beaver  river  for  two  and  one-half  miles  where  it 
crosses  the  rapid  stream  by  a  new  bridge.  Then  descending  along  the  left  bank  for 
half  a  mile  it  crosses  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek  and  commences  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain side  to  quickly  emerge  at  Bear  Creek  railway  station. 

From  Bear  Creek  there  is  no  trail  or  tote  road  either  up  or  down  the  railway, 
although  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  taking  horses  up  the  track  to  Rogers  pass,  six 
miles  away,  and  from  there  to  Glacier.  Northerly  from  Bear  Creek  it  is  impracticable 
to  conduct  horses  on  accoimt  of  the  high  bridges  by  which  the  railway  crosses  the  many 
turbulent  mountain  streams  running  through  deep  canyona 

STATION  xxm.  (beavermouth.) 

The  next  triangulation  station  visited  was  '  Beavermouth '  cairn  which  is  reached 
from  the  railway  station  of  that  name.  Beavermouth  is  a  small  limibering  hamlet 
lying  in  Columbia  valley  where  Beaver  river  enters  the  Columbia  just  as  the  latter 
turns  northward  to  the  Big  Bend.  The  valley  near  Beavermouth  is  rather  narrow, 
the  river  flowing  close  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  on  the  north  side  so  that  the  only 
bottom  lands  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  These  bottom  lands  are  low  and 
marshy  and  are  superb  breeding  places  for  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  made  our 
lives  miserable  during  our  sojourn  in  this  vicinity  in  the  early  part  of  Augrust.    Never 
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have  I  suffered  so  much  from  the  onslaughts  of  these  female  pests,  not  even  among 
the  sloughs  on  the  British  Oolumhian  coast  nor  in  the  muskegs  of  Alberta.  And  for 
many  a  day  I  shall  vividly  recollect  the  frantic  time  we  si>ent'at  Beavermouth  en- 
deavouring to  snatch  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  under  our  veils,  and  attempting  to  woo 
Morpheus  with  our  lungs  full  of  smoke  from  smudge-fires. 

At  Beavermouth  there  is  a  sawmill  which  is  in  ox>eration  most  of  the  season,  with 
a  dozen  to  twenty  houses  for  the  mill  hands,  but  there  is  no  store  or  hoteL  Quartz 
creek  flows  into  liie  Columbia  here  from  the  south,  but  the  old  trail  up  the  creek  has 
not  been  used  for  many  years  and  is  now  impassable  for  horses,  as  the  auriferous 
quartz  found  up  the  creek  did  not  turn  out  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  pay.  There  is 
good  timber  both  up  and  down  the  Columbia,  up  Beaver  valley,  and  on  the  lower 
slopte  of  all  the  mountains.  Game  is  fairly  plentiful  in  this  vicinity,  there  being 
many  bear  in  Beaver  valley  and  deer  in  the  mountainsu 

Immediately  south  of  Beavermouth,  and  on  the  most  northerly  mountain  of  a  low 
range  lying  between  Quartz  creek  and  Beaver  river  lay  Drewry's  cairn,  to  reach  which 
we  had  to  make  a  long  and  wearisome  ascent  of  4,500  feet  through  timber,  brush  and 
berry  bushes  and  for  a  distance  of  over  four  miles  before  reaching  timber-line;  and 
I  envoked  blessings  on  Mr.  Drewry  for  blazing  the  route  through  the  dense  timber. 
Although  the  station  is  situated  on  a  very  low  mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  only  7,250 
feet,  it  is  admirably  located  for  the  purposes  of  triangulation,  as  there  are  no  moun- 
tains obstructing  the  line  of  sight  towards  'Blaeberry,'  'North  Fork,'* and  ^Bonney' 
and  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  up  the  valley  of  Mountain  creek,  which  solved 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  triangulation  'across  the  summit  of  the  Selkirks. 

Station  xxiii  was  marked  with  the  customary  brass  bolt  cemented  in  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  rock.  The  bolt  was  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  triangulation  sta- 
tion in  Roman  numerals,  followed  by  a  -triangle  having  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the 
head  of  the  'bolt.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  For  reference  points 
were  placed  four  several  iron  bolts  cemented  in  holes  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  bolts 
are  each  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  x>oint,  and  bear  respectively  north,  south,  east  and 
west  from  it. 

Surmounting  the  i)ermanent  mark  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built,  seven  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  at  the  top  and  eight  feet  high.  The  usual  tin  signal 
was  placed  over  the  cairn.  The  top  of  the  signal  is  ten  feet  vertically  above  the  geo- 
detic point.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  low  and  broad,  and  to  make  the  signal 
easily  discernible  from  a  distance  the  cairn  was  painted  white. 

STATION  XZV   (MT.  BONNET). 

From  Beavermouth  we  journeyed  by  rail  to  Glacier,  where  I  made  enquiries  from 
the  Swiss  guides  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company  as  to  the  best 
route  for  ascending  Mt.  Bonney,  for  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  triangulation 
station  on  that  lofty  mountain  was  almost  a  necessity.  From  Edouard  Feuz  the  veteran 
Swiss  moimtaineer,  who  already  has  had  a  wide  experience  amongst  the  Selkirks  I 
learned  that  the  only  ascente  of  Mount  Bonney  which  have  been  accomplished  were 
made  either  via  Loop  creek  and  Mount  .Green,  or  by  way  of  the  Asulkan  pass  and 
Mount  Swanzy;  yet  he  was  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  the  best  ascent  of  Mount 
Bonney  was  to  be  made  from  the  south  side  and  would  prove  a  most  interesting  climb. 
As  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  ascend  Flat  creek  pass,  which  lies  south  of  Mount  Bon- 
ney, in  order  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  hitherto  invisible  cairn  '  Incomappleux,'  as 
well  as  to  reach  Battle  Creek  cairn,  I  decided  to  follow  the  guide's  advice.  Conse- 
quently we  left  Glacier  for  Flat  Creek  siding,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  by  trail.  From 
Glacier  a  trail  leads  down  past  the  great  Loop  to  near  Cougar  creek,  this  trail  having 
been  recently  cut  out  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company  in  order  to  reach 
the  wonderful  caves  near  Cougar  creek.  The  last  few  miles  to  Flat  Greek  siding  had 
to  be  made  along  the  railway  track,  and  I  might  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties  of  the  season's  work  was  driving  impish  pack  horeea 
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alon^  the  railway  track.  Between  Donald  and  Bevelstoke  there  is  no  trail  or  tote 
road,  and  to  go  from  one  intermediate  point  to  another  it  is  necessary  either  to  ship 
by  rail,  or  to  *  count  the  ties.'  And  a  day's  journey  with  jpack  horses  along  the  rail- 
way track,  with  incessant  dodging  into  narrow  ditches  to  escape  destruction  from  un- 
expected trains,  well,  the  trials  of  such  a  day  were  enough  to  tax  the  temper  of  a  saint 

Flat  creek,  a  mountain  stream  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  flows  into  Illecillewaet 
river  from  the  south  almost  opposite  Caribou  creek.  A  good  trail  follows  the  east  side 
of  this  creek  in  a  southerly  direction  for  Ave  and  one-half  miles  to  the  sunmiit.  The 
first  three  miles  is  through  good  heavy  timber,  but  as  the  summit  is  neared  the  valley 
is  comparatively  open.  Slick  creek  also  heads  at  the  pass  and  flows  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  for  three  and  one-half  miles  into  Incomappleux  river.  Flat  creek  pass  has 
an  altitnde  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  about  a  half  mile  wide, 
and  covered  with  luxuriant  grass.  Mountains  rise  on  ^e  east  and  west  sides  about 
3,300  feet  above  the  pass,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  heavy  green  timber. 
Berries  grow  along  the  pass  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  great  .abundance, 
and  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  attain  perfection.  Eed  raspberries,  wild 
gooseberries,  black  currants  and  blueberries  are  plentiful,  a  delicious  large  black 
sx>ecies  of  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  MyrtUloides)  being  most  abundant. 

We  found  the  Incomappleux  cairn  on  the  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  pass,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  evident  that  the  cairn  could  not  be  used  for  a  triangulation  station 
as  neither  '  Beavermouth '  nor  '  North  Fork '  cairn  was  visible  therefrom. 

As  Mount  Bonney  has  been  ascended  on  only  a  very  few  occasions  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  worthy  climbs  in  the  Selkirks  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
describe  this  first  ascent  from  the  south  side.  Leaving  our  camp  on  Flat  Creek  pass 
we  took  a  small  silk  tent,  blankets  ,food  for  three  days,  and  a  few  cooking  uten- 
sils besides  our  usual  load  of  a  transit,  camera,  tripod,  brass  marker,  reference  bolts, 
drill,  drilling  hammer,  cement,  tin  signal,  wire,  &c.,  which  made  good  packs  for  the 
three  of  us.  On  account  of  the  high  altitude  of  our  starting  point  we  were  soon  out 
of  the  dense  timber  and  brush  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  leaving  camp  we 
reached  timber  line  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the- pass.  From  this  elevation 
we  could  see  the  huge  form  of  Mount  Bonney  lying  about  four  miles  away  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  three  conjoined  peaks  just  emerged  from  the  immense  glacier 
and  n6v6  which  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  mountain,  except  where  a  long  ridge 
or  arete  extended  from  the  easterly  end  of  the  summit  and  sloped  gently  down  in  a 
southerly  direction  towards  Incomappleux  rivet,  separating  Bonney  n6v6  from  Clarke 
glacier.  This  arete  seemed  to  be  the  objective  point  for  our  ascent.  We  crossed  the 
small  snowfield  which  lay  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood, 
and  dropped  over  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  mountain,  down  a  glacier  and  couloir, 
which  led  us  past  precipitous  rock  faces  over  tumbled  masses  of  fallen  rock  across  a 
wonderful  quarry  of  creamy  pink  marble,  down  into  a  beautiful  alpine  meadow. 
Through  the  pale  grasses  of  this  meadow  we  advanced  northeasterly  for  a  mile.  We 
met  a  herd  of  mountain  goats  in  the  meadow,  but  our  arrival  and  strange  appearance 
did  not  seem  to  disturb  these  phlegmatic  animals  for  they  merely  stopped  feeding  as 
we  approached,  and  watched  us  with  a  passive  interest;  and  not  until  we  were  within 
a  hundred  feet  did  they  decide  to  depart  then  quietly  turned  about  and  walked  slowly 
away  some  of  them  even  grazing  and  cropping  as  they  went. 

As  we  neared  the  main  base  of  Mount  Bonney  our  progress  was  stopped  by  a  deep 
gulch  through  which  ran  a  stream  heading  from  the  glacier  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction  being  part  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Incomappleux.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  so  we  decided  to  camp  in  the 
alpine  meadow  we  had  just  crossed.  We  took  off  our  packs,  and  pitched  our  tents 
beside  a  small  trickling  brook,  and  in  the  shelter  of  a  group  of  stunted  fir.  Soon  we 
had  a  roaring  log  fire  ablaze  and  its  warmth  was  greatly  appreciated  as  the  air  grew 
quite  chilly  at  this  high  altitude  (7,000  feet)  as  soon  as  the  early  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  western  peaks. 

Leaving  our  little  camp  in  the  meadow  at  six  a.m.  (August  22nd) ,  we  f oUowed  the 
edge  of  the  deep  gulch  separating  us  from  Mt.  Bonney,  until  we  gained  the  head  of 
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the  stream  at  the  tongue  of  the  glacier.  Orossiog  the  stream  we  skirted  back  on  the 
left  or  east  side  of  the  gulch  for  half  a  mile,  when  we  commenced  the  rocky  ascent  of 
the  ridge  where  we  had  decided  the  easiest  ascent  was  to  be  found.  On  this  mountain, 
as  indeed  in  all  our  climbs,  we  failed  to  show  the  true  mountaineering  spirit,  which,  I 
am  told,  has  a  penchant  for  seeking  the  most  difficult  routes  of  ascent;  instead,  we 
always  carefully  searched  for  the  safest  and  easiest  route.  After  ascending  some 
twelve  hundred  feet  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  arete  between  Bonney  n6v6  and 
Clarke  glacier.  We  then  struck  northerly  along  the  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  and  when 
possible  walked  briskly  on  the  crisp  snow  of  the  sloping  n6v6.  After  a  steady  pull  of 
two  hours  and  a  half  (the  whole  ascent  from  our  flying  camp  occupying  five  hours) 
we  reached  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bonney  (altitude  10,205  feet),  and  such  a  viewl  Fields 
of  snow  and  rivers  of  ice,  some  of  the  largest  n6v6s  known  to  man,  extended  to  the 
north,  the  east  and  the  south.  UleciUewaet,  Deville,  Van  Home  and  Bonney  n6v6s, 
and  the  mighty  glaciers  below  these  tracts  of  snow.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Selkirks 
clustOTed  around — ^Duncan,  Purity,  Wheeler,  Dawson,  Fox  and  Sir  Donald.  To  the 
north  was  the  Hermit  range,  with  the  Swiss  peaks  and  the  Oamels.  Far  away  to  the 
northwest  stood  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  snowy  mountains,  yet  unnamed  and  yet  un- 
won.  Like  mere  plateaus  in  the  undulating  valley  appeared  Mts.  Afton  and  Abbott, 
those  worthy  climbs  from  Glacier  House.  Five  hundred  feet  below  our  feet  over  the 
precipitous  northern  ledge  of  the  summit  lay  Bonney  glacier,  from  which  flowed  a 
small  creek  towards  and  under  the  great  loop  of  the  railway  whose  snake-like  form  we 
could  discern  in  the  distance.  The  summit  of  Mt.  Bonney  extends  for  two  hundred 
feet  east  and  west,  but  it  is  a  mere  ledge  of  rock  north  and  south.  It  is  composed  of 
three  united  peaks  of  almost  equal  height,  the  middle  one,  however,  having  the  ad- 
vantage by  a  few  feet. 

Station  zzv.  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bonney,  in  the  Selkirk  range,  at 
an  altitude  of  10,206  feet.  It  lies  in  section  10,  township  26,  range  26,  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian.  The  station  is  marked  by  the  customary  brass  bolt  set  and  cemented  in  a 
hole  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  head  of  the  marker  is  stamped  with  the  number  of  the 
triangolation  station  in  Boman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the 
centre  of  the  head  of  the  bolt.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  For 
reference  marks  were  placed  two  iron  bolts  set  and  cemented  in  holes  drilled  in  the 
rock.  The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  point,  and  bear  respectively  north 
and  east  from  it.  Two  other  reference  points  were  also  marked  at  this  station,  being 
crosses  cut  in  the  rock;  the  centre  of  each  cross  is  six  feet  from  the  geodetic  point, 
and  they  bear  respectively  south  and  west  from  it.  Over  the  i)ermanent  mark  a 
conical  stone  cairn  was  built,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  two  feet  at  the  top,  and 
six  feet  six  inches  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  the  customary  tin  signal  was  placed. 
The  top  of  the  signal  is  eight  feet  six  inches  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 

The  day  of  the  ascent  was  fine  and  warm,  with  very  little  wind.  The  thermometer 
registered  97®  Fahr.  at  the  summit  at  2  p.m.  The  descent  to  our  flying  camp  in  the 
Alpine  meadow  was  made  in  three  hours,  and  thence  to  the  main  camp  in  Flat  Greek 
pass  in  four  hours. 

From  Flat  Creek  pass  we  set  out  for  Battle  Oeek  to  seek  the  cairn  set  by  Mr. 
Drewry  in  the  vicinity  of  that  creek,  although  I  had  been  unable  to  discover  it  from 
any  station  already  occupied.'  The  trail  followed  the  west  side  of  Slick  creek,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  pass  Jeopardy  slide  was  met,  which  the  trail 
crossed  and  descended  by  many  switch-backs  cut  in  the  steep  slide  overgrown  with 
alder,  devil's  club  and  other  brush.  At  the  slide  a  branch  trail  turned  off  to  the  right 
leading  up  to  some  mining  claims  which  are  being  developed  near  the  head  of  Bain 
brook.  At  these  claims,  and  some  on  Incomappleux  river,  a  high  grade  argentiferous 
galena  ore  is  found,  and  these  mines  should  prove  to  be  paying  propositions  in  the 
near  future. 

At  about  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the  pass  the  bed  of  Incomappleux  river 
was  gained,  the  river  here  flowing  through  gravel  flats  about  fifty  yards  wide.     The 
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trail  crossed  the  mouth  of  Bain  brook,  and  followed  the  west  shore  of  the  Incomap- 
pleux  for  one  and  one-half  miles  to  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  river,  where  some  old  string- 
ers showed  us  that  a  bridge  had  once  spanned  the  stream.  As  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
the  rushing  river  at  this  point,  we  retraced  our  steps  half  a  mile,  and  forded  the 
stream  at  the  shingle  flats.  The  trail  ran  along  the  east  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the 
broad  slides  where  huge  avalanches  had  carried  away  every  vestige  of  green  timber. 
These  slides  were  overgrown  with  a  rank  entanglement  of  alder  thicket,  devil's  club, 
nettles  and  brush,  growing  over  five  feet  high,  through  which  search  for  the  trail  was 
a  trying  task.  After  six  miles  of  the  most  disagreeable  travelling  we  had  experienced 
all  summer  we  reached  Battle  creek,  thirteen  milcB  from  Flat  Greek  pass.  Battle  cre^ 
is  a  large  tributary  of  Incomappleux  river,  flowing  into  it  from  the  east;  it  rises  from 
several  large  glaciers  near  the  head  of  Beaver  and  Duncan  rivers,  and  is  a  rapid 
stream  some  twenty-five  feet  wide,  flowing  mostly  through  rocky  canyons.  The  bridge 
over  Battle  creek  was  gone,  and  we  set  our  main  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek 
near  the  trail.  Some  grass  for  horses  may  be  found  on  the  slides  along  a  great  part 
of  the  trail;  and  several  small  meadows  along  the  Incomappleux,  just  below  Battle 
creek,  afford  good  pasturage  for  horses.  These  meadows  are  the  haunts  of  herds  of 
caribou  and  elk.  Bears,  too,  are  plentiful  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  last  men- 
tioned streams,  especially  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  many  species  of  berries 
are  ripe.  There  is  some  good  timber  along  the  Incomappleux,  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  drive  to  the  Arrow  lakes,  in  spite  of  the  rapids  and  falls  in  the  river.  There 
is  one  fall  of  fifty  feet  on  the  Incomappleux  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Battle 
creek.  I  saw  some  enormous  cedar  trees  in  the  Incomappleux  valley  fully  -ten  feet  in 
diameter,  b.ut  they  were  mostly  rotten  at  the  centre. 

After  making  a  tentative  ascent  of  a  mountain  near  our  main  camp  at  Battle 
creek,  we  took  packs  on  our  backs  and  went  up  the  left  side  of  the  creek  through 
very  rough  country.    About  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  we  ascended  to 
the  timber  line  of  a  range  of  mountains  lying  south  of  the  creek,  called  Battle  range. 
From  the  peak  of  one  of  these  mountains  I  searched  in  vain  for  Mr.  Drewry's  cairn, 
which  he  placed  in  this  vicinity.     Every  mountain  for  miles  around  I  swept  with 
telescox>e  and  field-glasses,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cairn  no  longer 
existed.     An  enormous  mass  of  tumbled  rock  showed  where  a  high  peek  had  once 
stood,  but  now  lay  scattered  and  fallen  on  the  neighbouring  slox>e8.    I  placed  a  refer- 
ence cairn  on  a  high  mountain  to  the  east,  but  as  neither  station  xxi  nor  zxii  was  visible 
therefrom,  no  permanent  mark  was  set.    I  was  unable  to  locate  any  of  the  peeks  I 
had  seen  from  '  Spillimacheen '  and  '  North  Fork '  cairns,  but  am  of  the  conviction 
that  a  satisfactory  location  of  station  xxiv  can  be  found  near  the  heads  of  Beaver  and 
Duncan  rivers.    On  giving  up  the  hope  that  anything  further  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  vicinity  of  Battle  creek,  we  returned  to  Flat  creek  sidiif]g,  whence  the  horses  were 
sent  to  Albert  Oanyon  along  the  railway  track.    From  Albert  Canyon,  a  wagon  road 
follows  the  north  fork  of  Dlecillewaet  river  for  twenty-nine  miles,  to  the  summit  of 
the  north  fork  and  Downie  creek,  where  the  Waverley  and  Tangier  mines  are  located. 
The  wagon  road  was  built  at  great  expense  by  the  provincial  government  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  mines,  but  after  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  spent 
by  the  English  syndicate  which  had  bought  the  Waverley  mine,  and  after  gross  mis- 
management, and  even  misappropriation  of  funds,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tales  that 
are  told,  the  mine  was  closed  without  shipping  any  ore.    The  Lanark  mines  at  Laurie, 
a  pretty  little  mining  town  between  Flat  creek  and  Albert  canyon,  have  a  somewhat 
similar  history.    By  sad  experience  it  has  been  learned  that  Canadian  mines  cannot 
be  successfully  operated  from  Piccadilly,  and  the  present  dormant  condition  of  British 
Columbia  mining  is  the  sorrowful  result.    I  understand,  however,  that  the  Waverley,- 
Tangier  and  Lanark  proi)erties  are  all  considered  good  propositions,  and  I  saw  excel- 
lent si)ecimens  or  argentiferous  galena  from  these  and  other  mines,  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Ulecillewaet,  Corbin  pass.  Bain  brook  and  the  Incomappleux.     The  impetus 
given  to  British  Columbia  mining  during  the  last  year  especially  in  Rossland  and 
the  lower  Kootenays,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  renewed  ac- 
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tivity  all  through  the  provinoe,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  just  what  effect 
the  present  boom  in  Cobalt  will  have  on  British  Columbia.  Will  the  much-needed 
capital  be  diverted  to  the  wonderful  silver  district  in  northern  Ontario,  or  rather  will 
not  confidence  be  awakened  in  all  Canadian  mining? 

STATION  XXVI  (lLLECIUiEWABT)<  • 

The  niecillewaet  valley  at  Albert  Canyon  railway  station  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  there  are  here  a  couple  of  prosperous  farms.  A  mineral  spring  with  water 
of  tepid  temperature,  gushes  from  the  base  of  a  mountain  quite  close  to  the  village. 
The  wagon  road  leading  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Illecillewaet  crosses  the  main  branch 
of  the  Illecillewaet,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  railway,  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  then  swings  to  the  left  towards  the  north  fork,  whose  mouth  is  one-half  mile 
below  the  bridge.  The  road  then  follows  the  east  side  of  the  north  fork  for  about 
three  miles,  crosses  the  stream  by  another  bridge,  and  continues  up  the  west  side  of 
the  river  for  five  miles  through  some  excellent  stretches  of  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar 
and  fir.  In  several  places  gumbo  slides  had  cut  away  the  road  and  we  had  to  hack  out 
a  trail  with  mattocks.  At  about  nine  miles  from  the  railway  the  road  again  crosses 
the  river,  at  a  brokendown  log  stopping  house,  locally  known  as  '  Klondike,'  and  from 
here  to  the  summit  the  road  follows  the  east  side  of  the  stream.  The  north  fork  is  a 
rapid  glacial  stream  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  throe 
feet.  In  its  lower  waters  small  trout  abound.  The  valley  is  comparatively  narrow 
with  good  timber  on  both  sides.  The  mountains  guarding  the  wedt  are  stern  and  for- 
bidding, rising  about  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  mostly  laden  with  snow.  Those 
on  the  east  have  a  gentler  appearance  from  the  valley,  except  the  snow-capped  Cor- 
bin  peak,  and  in  i/tany  green  meadows  near  the  timber-line  herds  of  caribou  range. 
Bear,  too,  are  plentiful,  and  cougar  have  been  seen. 

At  about  six  miles  from  'Klondike'  we  arrived  at  another  log  stopping  place 
called  '  The  Farm.'  Here  we  camped  to  spy  out  the  mountains,  and  after  some  ten- 
tative climbs  on  neighbouring  peaks  in  order  to  locate  a  satisfactory  station,  I  de- 
cided on  a  mountain  lying  N.  30^  E.,  from  the  old  hotel.  After  an  easy  ascent  to  the 
summit,  I  placed  sietion  xxvi.  (Illecillewaet)  with  the  usual  brass  marker  set  and 
cemented  in  the  ro<^.  The  marker  was  stamped  with  the  ntunber  of  the  station  in 
Roman  numerals,  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
bolt  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  For  reference  marks  were  set 
and  cemented  in  the  rock  four  several  iron  bolts.  The  bolts  are  each  six  feet  from 
the  geodetic  point,  and  bear  respectively  north,  south,  east  and  west  from  it.  Over 
the  permanent  mark  was  built  a  conical  stone  cairn,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
two  feet  at  the  top  and  six  feet  high.  Surmounting  the  cairn  the  usual  tin  signal  was 
placed,  and  the  cairn  draped  with  white  cotton.  The  top  of  the  signal  is  eight  feet 
vertically  above  the  geodetic  point. 

During  our  stay  up  the  valley,  of  the  north  fork  we  were  troubled  with  incessant 
rains,  and  fresh  snow  on  the  mountains. 

STATION  xxvn.  (albert). 

Eetuming  to  Albert  Canyon  we  moved  by  pack  horses  down  the  railway  track  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  to  Twin  Butte  bridge,  where  by  a  bridge  sixty-five  feet  high  the 
railway  crosses  the  small  twin  creeks  flowing  from  the  south  into  the  Illecillewaet. 
There  was  no  horse  feed  in  this  vicinity,  so  I  sent  the  horses  back  to  Albert  Canyon 
in  care  of  two  men.  We  ascended  a  mountain  lying  in  the  northeasterly  bend  of 
Twin  creek  east,  and  found  Drewr3r's  cairn  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  along  whose 
base  the  railway  runs.  I  set  a  cairn  and  signal  for  station  xxvii  on  a  higher  i)eak  to  the 
east,  but  did  not  place  a  permanent  mark,  as  the  final  position  of  this  station  depends 
on  the  alteration  of  station  xxiv,  as  well  as  on  the  yet  unlocated  stations  westwards 
towards  Hevelstoke.    While  on  the  mountain  setting  this  station,  we  were  caught  in  a 
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Bnowstorm  which  kept  us  up  above  for  two  days,  during  which  time  we  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  wet  and  cold.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  through  the  fresh  deep 
snow  was  extremely 'disagreeable  and  trying  esx>ecially  as  we  were  encumbered  with 
heavy  packs. 

From  our  experience  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Selkirks  'I  should  say  that  the  early 
part  of  the  season  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  to  accomplish  satisfactory  triangulation 
work  in  this  district,  for  the  precipitation  here  from  the  moisture-laden  winds  from 
the  Pacific  is  enormous,  especially  during  the  month  of  September. 

BASE  LINE. 

As  it  was  now  about  October  1,  and  the  season  for  mountain  work  pretty  weU 
advanced,  I  decided  to  return  to  the  Columbia  valley  to  attend  to  the  important  work 
of  selecting  a  place  for  measuring  a  base  line,  which  according  to  my  instructions 
'  should  not  be  less  than  five  miles.'  From  what  I  had  seen  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  Bevelstoke  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  I  was  fully  aware  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  find  a  stretch  of  country  which  would  give  a  strai^t  line 
five  miles  in  length  whose  extent  would  be  comparatively  level  and  unbroken  by  wide 
channels  or  marshes.  With  the  base  line  in  view  all  season,  I  had  carefully  looked 
over  all  the  country  through  which  we  passed,  and  had  decided  that  the  only  available 
solution  was  to  be  found  in  the  Columbia  valley  between  Donald  and  the  south  limit 
of  the  railway  belt,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  dry  level 
stretch  of  five  miles  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Columbia  river,  for  I  had  been  assured 
that  all  the  sloughs  would  dry  out  in  the  fall.  Dry  out  they  did,  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  farmers  to  cut  slough  hay  along  the  edges,  but  it  was  a  different  proposition  when 
it  came  to  lay  out  a  Euclidian  line  five  miles  in  length.  The  presence  of  bullrushes 
and  marsh  grasses,  the  muskrat  domes,  and  fiocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 'were  indis- 
putable evidence  that  the  water  would  remain  until  the  frost  and  snow  came.  How- 
ever the  familiarity '  I  had  gained  with  the  country,  assisted  by  mai>s  and  previous 
surveys  at  length  enabled  me  to  locate  a  satisfactory  line  along  the  edges  of  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Columbia  about  twenty-one  miles  above  the  town 'of  Gk>lden«  The 
base  line  as  established  measures  approximately  427*88  chains,  chained  with  a  steel 
tape;  the  line  lies  along  the  right  shore  of  Columbia  river  near  the  wagon  road,  in 
townships  24,  ranges  19  and  20,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  It  runs  mostly  through 
small  poplar  and  birch  with  occasional  patches  of  spruce  and  fir.  The  moimtains  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  are  exceptionally  suitable  for  extending  the  base  to  the  main 
triangulation  by  three  or  four  intermediate  stations.  Temporary  marks  and  signals 
were  erected  on  the  base  in  preparation  for  linear  and  angular  measurements  next 
season. 

STATION    XXVII.    (albert). 

The  survQy  season  for  mountain  work 'is  very  short,  extending  from  the  first  or 
second  week  in  June  until  the  middle  of  October,  for  after  the  latter  date  the  fresh 
snow  which  nightly  falls  on  the  mountains  renders '  distant  signals  invisible  besides 
making  climbing  disagreeable  and  dangerous.  During  the  season  the  work  of  the  sur* 
vey  is  greatly  retarded  by  rains  and  cloudy  weather,  and  when  much  travelling  is  done 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  good  use  of  such  fine  days  as  are  suitable  for  climbing  and 
observing.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  June,  near  the  summit  of  the 
Kockies,  it  rained  seven  days.  In  July,  while  we  were  in  Columbia  valley,  and  up 
the  north  fork  of  the  Spillimacheen,  it  rained  twelve  days.  In  Aiigust  at  Beaver- 
mouth,  Incomappleux  and  Flat  creeks,  we  had  beautiful  weather,  with  only  eight  days 
rain.  But  in  September,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Selkirks  we  had  only  ten  fine 
days  all  month.  In  the  Columbia  valley  during  the  month  of  October,  we  had  twelve 
days  on  which  it  rained,  eight  days  were  more  or  less  cloudy  and  unsuitable  for  moun- 
tain work  while  the  remaining  eleven  days  were  fine  and  clear. 
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Dense  smoke,  filling  the  valloys  and  obscuring  the  mountain  ipeakB  also  seriously 
retards  the  work  of  mountain  surveys,  for  a  short  period  every  sunmier.  While  we 
were  at  Beavermouth  during  the  first  week  in  August  the  thick  smoky  haze  which 
we  first  noticed  at  Bear  creek  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  soon  filled  the  Oolumbia  and 
Beaver  valleys,  obscuring  the  view  of  the  moimtains  almost  without  interruption 
for  a  fortnight.  The  smoke  eame  from  numerous  forest  fires  up  Bush  river,  Colum^ 
bia  river  above  Golden  and  at  Albert  Canyon.  Each  year  these  large  forest  fires 
destroy  much  valuable  timber  and  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  timbering  industry  as 
well  as  to  the  safety  of  public  and  private  property.  Whether  these  fires  all  result 
from  uncontrollable  natural  phenonema  or  from  wilful  negligence  on  the  part  of 
campers  and  prospectors  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain;  although  I  am  certain  of  this, 
that  men  who  have  occasion  to  light  fires  in  a  timbered  country  during  the  dry  season, 
do  not  always  take  proper  precautions  to  see  that  their  fires  are  completely  extinguish^ 
ed;  and  I  know  from  exx)erience  that  a  small  fire  which  -seems  black  and  dead,  may 
still  be  smouldering  in  the  dry  moss  and  loam,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation  from 
a  friendly  breeze  may  soon  develop  into  a  dangerous  and  destructive  forest  fire.  The 
Buflh  Fire  Act,  while  a  stringent  law,  cannot  be  enforced  over  such  a  large  territory 
without  the  interested  co-oi)eration  of  every  man  in  the  province. 

Of  flora  and  fauna  I  shall  not  speak.  .The  many  genera  and  sx>ecies  of  mountain 
wild  flowers  which  bloom  with  gay  colours  in  valley  and  on  mountain  side  are  a  con- 
tinual source  of  pleasure  and  study  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  to  whom  I  would  recom- 
mend that  excellent  compilation  '  Mountain  Wild  Flowers  of  Canada '  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Henshaw,  a  Canadian.  Professor  Macoun's  appendix  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler's  *  The 
Selkirk  Bange'  deals  exclusively  with  the  mammals,  birds,  fish,  flowers  and  berries  of 
the  Selkirks.  And  to  those  who  are  interested  in  large  game  *  Camp-fires  in  the 
Canadian  Bookies '  by  Homady-Phillips  will  prove  most  instructive  and  fascinating. 
Every  day  we  hear  iJie  lament  that  large  game  is  becoming  scarce,  nay  extinct,  in 
the  mountains,  but  I  assure  all  i)essimistic  hunters  that  there  is  game  aplenty  yet,  if 
they  are  not  too  lazy  to  go  a  day's  journey  from  the  noisy  railway. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  A.  CARSON,  DX.S. 


AFFENDIZ  No.  18. 
REPORT  OF  R.  W.  CAUTLEY,  D.L.S. 

SUBVEY   OF  BLOCK   OUTLINES   IN   THE   PROVINCE   OF   ALBERTA. 

Edmonton^  Alta.,  March  28,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  QeneraL 
Ottawa. 

Sir. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  field  operations 
daring  the  past  winter  season  1906-07  under  instructions  of  September  27,  as  amended 
under  further  instructions  of  October  31,  1906. 

I  commenced  outfitting  on  October  13  at  Edmonton,  but  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  local  labour  market  and  the  great  difficulty  I  experienced  in  securing  suitable 
horses  at  e^  reasonable  price  it  was  November  5  before  I  was  finally  able  to  start.  The 
universal  prosperity  oi  this  district  during  the  past  year  and  the  great  activity  in 
i^ihoad  construction,  building,  farming  and  lumbering  have  resulted  in  creating  an 
unlimited  and  therefore,  unsatisfied  demand  for  labour  and  horses,  which  has  raised 
^  wages  of  one  and  the  price  of  the  other  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  so  that  it  is 
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not  remarkable  that  the  men  who  presented  themselves  for  survey  work  should  have 
been  small  in  number  and  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  On  November  7 
there  was  a  great  snowstorm  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  wagons,  with  which  I  had 
started  out  and  proceed  on  the  sleighs,  and  although  the  sleighing  was  very  bad  for 
a  few  days  it  soon  became  good  and  has  continued  so  all  winter* 

Proceeding  north  on  the  Athabaska  Landing  wagon  road,  I  arirved  at  the  17th 
base  line  on  November  18.  From  November  18  to  December  18  the  whole  party 
was  occupied  in  cutting  a  sleigh  road  from  the  Athabaska  Landing  trail  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  township  64,  range  28,  to  the  point  of  commence- 
ment at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  64,  range  17,  weet  of  the  4th  meridian, 
a  distance  of  86  miles  through  country  covered  with  heavy  windf  alien  brul6  or  woods. 
This  involved  a  serious  loss  of  time  and  was  the  more  disappointing  because  ^e 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Landing  trail  is  partly  open  and  otherwise 
covered  with  small,  poplar  and  willow  through  which  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  tead, 
but  from  what  I  now  know  of  the  country  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  most  practi- 
cable method  of  procedure. 

From  December  19  to  March  9,  1907, 1  surveyed  the  17th  base  line  through  ranges 
17  to  27  inclusive,  closing  on  the  6th  meridian,  and  resurveyed  10  miles  of  meridional 
section  lines  in  ranges  22  and  23  to  connect  with  work  alr^dy  done. 

Having  thus  completed  the  work  covered  by  my  instructions  I  started  back  on 
March  11  and  arriving  in  Edmonton  on  March  16,  1907,  paid  off  my  party. 

There  are  several  scattered  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  ranges  21  and  22,  tri- 
butary to  the  important  and  growing  town  of  Athabaska  Landing,  but  there  yet  re- 
mains much  land  that  is  suitable  for  settlement  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
number  of  settlers  will  come  into  this  country  during  the  next  year  or  two,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  served  by  the  best  and  most  heavily  travelled  wagon  road  out  of  Edmon- 
ton and  Fort  Saskatchewan,  namely  the  Athabaska  Landing  trail.  As  it  is,  the  people 
already  settled  at  and  near  the  Landing,  seem  to  be  very  anxious  for  further  sub- 
divisions in  their  district  and  to  expect  a  great  advance  both  in  population  and 
development  in  the  near  future.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  winter  has  been  the  most 
severe  known  for  years,  but  there  was  at  no  time  more  than  two  feet  of  snow  where  I 
was  working,  which  is  at  least  a  foot  less  than  there  was  in  Saskatchewan  valley;  the 
lowest  temperatures  recorded  in  camp  were  on  the  2nd  and  4th  days  of  February, 
when  the  thermometer  reading  fell  for  a  few  hours  below — 60°,  reaching  a  minimum 
of— 56°  F. 

Moose  were  seen  by  members  of  the  party  on  three  occasions  but  being  so  near  to 
the  Landing,  and  to  several  small  bands  of  Indians,  the  country  is  pretty  well  hunted 
and  trapped  over. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  CAUTLEY,  D.L£. 


APPENDIX  No.  19. 
REPORT  OF  WM,  CHRISTIE,  D.L.S. 

RESURVETS   IK   EASTERN   MANITOBA. 

Cheslet,  Ont.,  February  5,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report  on  my  surveys  in  eastern  Manitoba  during  the  season  of  1906. 
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On  April  80  I  received  your  instructions  dated  April  27,  by  which  I  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  retracement  and  restoration  survey  of  those  portions  of  townshijM 

17,  range  1,  township  IB,  range  2,  townships  19,  ranges  3,  4  and  5,  and  townships  20, 
raikges  3,  4,  5  and  6,  all  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  which  had  not  been  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Bray  in  1906. 

My  instructions  provided  that  I  should  consult  with  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Grover,  D.L.S., 
who  was  engaged  on  the  same  kind  of  work  in  townships  east  of  those  allotted  to  me, 
and  be  guided  by  any  general  instructions  he  might  give.  It  was  also  provided  that 
my  party  should  consist  of  a  cook  and  nine  labourers,  and  that  my  transi)ortation  outfit 
should  consist  of  a  buckboard,  two  wagons  and  six  horses.  I  was  to  take  the  outfit 
used  by  Mr.  Nash  in  1905.    My  party  was  to  be  organized  at  Winnipeg. 

On  May  4,  I  started  for  the  west  and  proceeded  directly  to  Teulon  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Grover.  I  arrived  in  Teulon  on  May  7,  and  on  the  8th  I  drove  out  to 
see  Mr.  Grover,  and  received  from  him  some  valuable  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  survey.  On  May  9,  I  returned  to  Winnipeg  and  spent  until  the 
16th,  organizing  my  party  and  getting  my  outfit  in  readiness.  On  ihe  16th,  I  returned 
to  Teulon,  the  outfit  arriving  there  on  the  17th.  On  the  19th,  I  left  Teulon  with  t^e 
party  for  the  work.  I  had  decided  to  begin  work  in  township  19,  range  3,  west  of 
the  principal  meridian,  since  I  had  only  received  plans  of  this  township  and  of  town- 
ship 19,  range  4. 

The  route  taken  to  reach  this  township  was  to  follow  the  colonization  road^  lead- 
ing from  Teulon  to  Fisher  river,  as  far  as  the  east  boundary  of  section  11,  township 

18,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  From  this  point  a  trail  leads  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Shoal  lake  and  follows  around  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  This 
road  was  in  fairly  good  condition  at  the  time  we  passed  over  it,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  during  wet  weather  it  would  be  in  a  very  bad  condition.  On  May 
21  we  arrived  in  township  19,  range  3,  and  on  the  22nd  commenced  the  survey. 

(Note. — ^Description  of  the  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  report 
and  published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46). 

In  township  19,  range  3,  comparatively  few  of  the  monuments  of  the  original 
survey  could  be  found.  Such  of  them  as  could  be  found  showed  that  the  original 
survey  had  been  very  irregular.  Only  the  outlines  of  this  township  were  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Bray  in  1905. 

Only  the  outlines  of  township  19,  range  4  had  been  resurveyed  by  Mr.  Bray  in 
1905.  In  the  east  half  of  the  township,  most  of  the  monuments  of  the  original  survey 
had  been  lost,  while  in  the  west  half  of  the  township  most  of  the  original  monuments 
were  still  to  be  found.  The  original  survey  of  this  township  was  much  less  irregular 
than  that  of  township  19,  range  3. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  forwarding  my  mail  from  Winnipeg,  at  the  time  of  survey- 
ing township  19,  range  5,  I  had  not  received  the  plan  showing  the  work  previously 
done  in  the  township.  I  was  indbbted  to  Mr.  Grover  for  a  sketch  showing  the  lines 
surv^ed  by  Mr.  Martin,  which  I  found  very  helpful  though  not  altogeHier  reliable. 
I  was  also  informed  by  the  settlers  that  a  survey  of  ihe  marshy  land  along  the  shore 
of  lake  Manitoba,  and  a  traverse  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  had  been  made  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  1906.  But  at  many  of  the  section  and  quarter  section  cor- 
ners, on  the  lines  reported  to  have  been  siirveyed,  I  failed  to  find  any  monuments. 
I  therefore  surveyed  several  of  these  lines  again  and  established  monuments. 

In  township  20,  range  5,  most  of  the  meridian  section  lines  and  the  central  chord 
line  had  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Bray  in  1905.  On  the  lines  surveyed  by  me,  I  found 
only  two  of  the  monuments  of  the  original  survey. 

In  township.  20,  range  4,  Mr.  Bray  had  resurveyed  all  the  meridian  lines,  except 
the  north  half  of  the  east  boundary  of  the  township.  He  also  surveyed  eight  and  one- 
half  miles  of  the  interior  chord  lines,  besides  the  chord  outlines.  Most  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  original  surv^  had  been  lost. 

In  township  20,  range  3,  Mr.  Bray  had  resurveyed  the  township  outlines,  with  the 
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f  Tw<rtioii  of  tlie  west  boundaries  of  sections  19,  80  and  81,  the  central  meridional  sec- 
tzOT.  line  and  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  18,  14  and  16.  In  this  township  some 
iJiTi^  disBorepancies  occurred  between  the  original  and  the  subsequent  surveys. 

On  November  17,  I  completed  the  survey  of  township  17,  range  1,  and  on  the 
IPth  started  for  Teulon  with  the  outfit.  As  there  was  then  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  that  vicinity,  travelling  with  wagons  was  very 
diffioult.  On  the  20th  we  arrived  in  Teulon,  and  I  received  your  telegram  dated 
November  14.  Btating  that  a  complete  survey  was  required  in  township  22,  range  4, 
e»st.  In^fori^  oloHing  work,  and  that  instructions  had  been  mailed  or  would  be  mailed 
to  IVulitn.     I  did  not  receive  the  instructions. 

Ab  (ho  Huow  was  already  so  deep  in  that  vicinity,  I  did  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  ivy  (u  innko  the  survey  referred  to  then,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  old 
tnotuiinnntH  under  such  a  depth  of  snow.  I  accordingly  telegraphed  you  for  further 
{nntruoiioiiH,  and  in  reply  was  instructed  to  close  operations  and  discharge  my  party, 
whioh  I  proceeded  to  do. 

I  Ntonxl  the  outfit  with  Mr.  W.  C.  McElinnell,  of  Teulon,  into  whose  charge  I 
II  Uo  1(11  vo  ihfi  horses  to  be  wintered. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  CHRISTIE,  DX.B. 


APPENDIX  No.  20. 
REPORT  OF  W.  J.  DEANS,  D.L.S. 


flUBVETS  AND  RESURVEYS   IN  THE   PROVINOES  OF   MANITOBA  AND   SASKATCHEWAN. 


H,  DKvnxE,  Esq.,  LLJ)., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Brandon,  Man.,  February  9,  1907. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  my  survey 
operations  during  the  season  of  1906,  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Having  received  your  instructions  of  January  11  in  reference  to  subdividing  the 
cAarsh  lands  adjoining  tlie  shores  of  lake  Manitoba  .1  organized  a  small  survey  party 
&r.  Brandon  and  left  for  Oak  Point  on  January  20.  On  my  arrival  at  Oak  Point  I 
interviewed  Mr.  Reykdal,  who  was  wintering  Mr.  Edgar  Bray's  outfit.  I  got  two 
horses  from  him,  and  purchased  a  sleigh,  and  on  January  25  left  Oak  Point  to  oom- 
n**ii:oe  work  in  township  19.  range  6,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  In  this  town- 
ship I  e^Ltended  lines  subdividing  all  the  marsh  and  land  right  to  the  shore  of  lake 
Manitoba.  The  part  of  the  township  which  I  subdivided  is  a  large  marsh,  separated 
from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  five  chains.  Meet  of 
the  marsh  is  covered  with  water,  but  there  are  some  few  ridges  of  dry  land.  There  are 
a  numU^r  of  crooks  or  channels  running  through  the  marsh  to  the  lake;  considerable 
hay  is  out  on  the  ridges  in  the  marsh,  although  it  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
horses  and  machinery  out  to  do  the  work. 

In  township  19,  range  6,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  I  retraced  all  the  lines 
and  extemleii  the  eastern  lK)undary  south  to  the  lake  shore.  This  fractional  township 
is  largely  hay  land  and  marsh,  although  there  an.^  a  few  small  areas  which  would  no 
doubt  prvxluco  grain.    The  settlers  are  largt^l\'  engagtxl  in  cattle  raising  and  dairying. 
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In  township  18,  range  6,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  I  extended  the  lines 
through  the  marsh  to  the  lake  shore,  thus  subdividing  the  township  completely.  The 
westerly  part  of  this  township  is  marsh,  except  a  narrow  sandy  beach  along  Hie 
ihore  of  lake  Manitoba.  This  beach  Taries  in  width  from  three  to  five  chains,  and  in 
places  is  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow.  The  Oak  Point  Shooting  Club  have 
buildings  on  section  27  in  this  township.  Thex^  are  a  few  ridges  and  islands  of  high 
land  throughout  the  marsh  on  which  hay  is  cut,  but  most  of  the  marsh  is  covered  with 
water,  and  in  numerous  places  large  ponds  of  water  exist.  Wild  ducks  abound  through- 
out the  season,  and  some  of  the  settlers  make  considerable  money  shooting  them  and 
shipping  to  Winnipeg.  Large  quantities  of  fiah  are  taken  from  lake  Manitoba  by  the 
settlen,  who  find  a  ready  market  for  them  at  Oak  Point.  I  was  greatly  retarded  in 
carrying  out  this  work  by  cold,  stormy  weather  which  prevailed  during  February. 

In  township  16,  range  4,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  I  retraced  some  of  the 
lines  along  the  lake  shore  and  ran  some  which  were  omitted  in  the  original  survey. 
The  sketch  furnished  me  of  this  township  showed  the  south  boundary  extending  some 
ten  chains  farther  west  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  There  either  was  an  error  in 
the  original  survey  or  considerable  of  the  beach  has  been  washed  away  by  the  lake. 
St.  Laurent,  a  village  located  in  this  township,  is  quite  a  thriving  place,  and  in  sum- 
mer time  is  muc^  patronized  by  the  people  of  Winnipeg  as  a  summer  resort. 

On  April  23  I  received  your  instructions  in  reference  to  retraoements  and 
restoration  surveys  in  townships  6  and  7,  ranges  28  and  29,  west  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian. I  inunediately  went  to  Oak  Point,  took  over  the  balance  of  Mr.  Edgar  Bray's 
outfit,  strengthened  my  party  as  instructed,  and  started  for  Portage  la  Prairie,  in  which 
place  I  arrived  Wednesday,  April  25.  Here  I  engaged  a  car  and  shipped  the 
outfit  to  Eeston,  arriving  there  on  April  27.  I  intended  that  my  first  camp  should 
have  been  at  Beston,  but  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  move  to  Sinclair,  n 
point  nine  miles  west.  I  accordingly  moved  there  and  started  work.  I  foimd  most  of 
the  horses  in  my  outfit  in  very  poor  condition  and  unable  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily, 
but  after  a  week  of  good  care  they  improved  so  that  I  was  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  to  make  good  progress.  I  found  a  great  many  of  the  mounds  throughout  these 
townships  badly  obliterated  and  in  great  need  of  restoration.  These  four  townships 
are  well  settled,  but  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  only  about  ten  -per  cent 
(10  per  cent)  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  price  of  wild  landp  in  these  town- 
ships varies  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  One  settler  told  me  that  he 
paid  fourteen  dollars  an  acre  for  a  section  of  land  and  paid  for  it  with  the  proceeds 
of  two  crops  of  wheat.*  One  great  drawback  for  the  settlers  in  these  townships  is  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  they  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  railways  for  the  supply,  which 
is  brought  in  from  outside  points.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  May  and  June, 
which  interfered  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  considerably,  but  which  was  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  growing  crops.  I  completed  this  work  on  Monday,  June 
25,  and  on  the  26th  started  by  road  for  township  27,  range  9,  west  of  the  second 
meridian,  being  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railiway 
representatives  at  Sinclair  as  to  when  I  could  procure  a  car.  I  arrived  at  this  township 
on  July  4.  My  instructions  were  to  rectify  an  error  which  existed  in  the 
survey  of  this  township.  I  retraced  all  the  lines  in  the  easterly  half,  and  found  the 
east  boundary  of  section  34  to  be  14*43  chains  short,  while  the  east  boundary  of  the 
south  half  of  section  3  was  10  '70  chains  too  long.  The  settler  owning  the  south  half 
of  section  3  would  not  sign  a  petition  to  have  the  survey  rectified,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  anything  more  than  retrace  the  lines  and  restore  the  monuments. 
On  July  14,  I  moved  the  outfit  to  Stoughton,  a  station  on  the  Areola  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  procured  a  car  and  shipped*  the  outfit  to  Sinclair, 
from  which  place  I  moved  the  outfit  to  township  5,  range  29,  west  of  the  principal 
meridian,  and  started  to  retrace  the  lines  and  restore  the  monuments  in  this  township 
and  also  in  township  5,  range  28,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  I  completed  the 
work  in  these  townships  on  August  6,  and  on  the  7th  moved  camp  to  township 
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9,  range  29,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  where  I  had  instructions  to  retrace  the 
lines  and  restore  the  monuments.  I  also  retraced  the  lines  and  restored  the  monu- 
ments in  township  8,  range  29,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  On  August  24,  I 
moved  the  camp  to  township  8,  range  28,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  retraced 
the  lines  and  restored  the  monuments  in  this  township.  On  September  5,  I 
moved  the  camp  to  township  7,  range  27,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  retraced 
the  lines  and  restored  the  monimients  there.  This  latter  township  is  nearly  all  under 
cultivation  and  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  market^ 
ed  at  Beston,  a  prosperous  town  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants. 

On  September  13,  I  moved  the  outfit  into  Beston,  and  shipped  the  same 
by  train  to  Oladstone.  My  instructions  were  to  subdivide  those  portions  of  Big-grass 
marsh  which  had  dried  up  in  townships  16,  16,  17  and  18,  ranges  10  and  11,  west  of 
tlie  principal  meridian.  In  order  to  do  this  work  I  moved  the  camp  to  section  16, 
towrship  15,  range  11,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  After  completing  as  much  of 
tho  work  as  possible  from  this  camp,  I  moved  to  section  28,  township  17,  range  11, 
and  after  working  here  for  some  time  I  moved  the  camp  to  section  5,  township  17, 
ra);ge  10.  I*rom  this  camp  I  completed  the  work.  I  found  the  monuments  in  town- 
fchii)s  17  and  18,  range  10,  badly  obliterated.  I  would  recommend  that  the  rest  of  the 
lines  in  these  townships  be  retraced  and  the  monuments  restored. 

Big-grass  marsh  apx)ears  to  be  in  much  the  same  condition  now  as  at  the  time  of 
the  original  survey,  except  the  southerly  and  westerly  parts,  which  are  now  much 
drier,  owing  to  the  drainage  work  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  southerly  part 
If  the  water  in  Big-grass  river,  which  enters  the  north  end  of  the  marsh,  were  carried 
to  a  proper  outlet,  a  large  portion  of  the  marsh  would  be  drained  and  the  lands  ad- 
joining advantageously  affected.  I  completed  the  work  for  the  season  on  October  35 
find  paid  off  the  men.  On  the  27th  I  stored  the  outfit  and  started  for  Brandon,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  29th. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,. 

W.  J.  DEANS,  DIj.8. 


APPENDIX  No.  21. 
BEPOBT  OF  C.  C.  FAIBCHILD,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Beantford,  Jan.  28,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  pursuant  to  instructions  dated  A^nil 
14,  1906. 

I  left  Brantford  on  May  7,  and  proceeded  to  Calgary  where  I  gathered  a  i>arty 
and  went  on  to  Banff  where  I  arrived  on  May  12.  I  went  into  camp  and  began  actual 
operations  on  May  17,  commencing  with  the  unfinished  portion  of  township  26,  range 
11,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

The  first  part  of  the 'season's  work  consisted  of  a  subdivision  of  the  coal  area 
around  Bankhead,  which  practically  embraced  Cascade  mountain  and  the  valley  of 
Cascade  river  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  mountain  and  a  part  of'  the  range  on  the 
north  and  east  of  this  valley. 
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We  were  considerably  hindered  by  continuous  cloudy  weather  and  numerous  rainy 
days,  and  I  was.,  unable  to  get  an  astronomical  observation  until  June  20.  The  in- . 
teiim  was  spent  in  retracing  and  producing  the  old  lines  in  township  26,  range  11, 
and  running  new  lines  in  this  township  and  in  township  26,  range  13.  The  east 
boundary  of  section  14,  township  26,  range  12,  passes  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  peak 
of  Cascade 'mountain  which  is  only  accessible  from  the  west  side. 

I  spent  fronl  June  28  to  July  9  moving  camp  to  this  sbscessible  side  and  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  this  line  over  the  mountain,  but  was  unable  to  reach  it  at  any  point 
and  wns  forced  to  give  up,  but  not  until  after  we  had  scale.l  th?  highest  peaks  in  vain 
efforts  to  produce  the  line.  The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  in  ma^y  places  and  soft  and 
sliding,  rendering  climbing  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  retiring  from  this  efPort, 
I  proceeded  with  the  lines  on  the  east  and  north  of  the  mountain  carrying  them  up  in 
each 'case  as  far  as  possible  to  the  base  of  an  inaccessible  clifF,  which  skirts  all  the 
east  and  northeasterly  face  of  the  mountain. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  smash  my  Watt's  transit 
rendering  it  practically  useless.  One  of  my  men  who  was  helping  me  up  the  moun- 
tam  with  it  fell,  and,  while  he  was  not  seriou&ly  injured,  the  transit  was  l^roken  by 
having  the  main  spindle  broken,  so  that  the  head  with  the  upper  plate* rolled  one  way 
while  the  tripod  and  lower  plate  went  with  my  assistant.  ' 

A  heavy  growth  of  timber  fills  the  river  valley  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain as  far  north  as  the  north  boundary  of  sections  20  and  21,  township  27,  range  12. 
From  this  point  north  there  is  a  heavy  forest  of  £re-killed  spruce  and  pine,  standing 
for  the  most  part,  but  rapidly  falling  and  covering  the  gro\md  with  a  tangled  mass 
of  logs'  and  limbs.  In  some  places  south  of  the  aforementioned  boundary  of  sections 
30  and  21,  fire  has  gone  through  and  killed  the  timber  which  has  fallen,  and  a  new 
growth  of  apparently  about  twenty  years  has  covered  these  areas.  The  tangled  masses 
of  fallen  timber  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  make  climbing  and  running  lines  ex- 
tremely slow  and  difficult.  We  found  little  pasture  for  horses  until  after  passing  into 
the  fire-killed  section  to  the  north  where  the  grass  is  very  good. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  unfinished  lines  on  top  of  and  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the 
mountain,  I  opened  a  trail  from  Cascade  river  southerly  along  the  vaUey  between 
Cascade  and  Sawback  mountains.  The  camps  along  the  'trail  were  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  work,  but  were  the  most  convenient  I  could  get,  and  necessitated  a 
dimb  every  morning  up  the  side  of 'a  mountain  covered  with  fallen  timber. 

A  greater  part  of  the  actual  work  was  above  the  timber  line  between  seven  and 
nine  thonaand  feet  above  sea  level.  When  I  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  this  valley 
between  Cascade  and  Sawback  mountains,  I  was  forced  to  open  a  trail  over  Stony 
Squaw  mountain,  or  return  as  I  had  come  in  by  a  thirty  mile  detour  to  make  two 
miles.  I  accordingly  opened  this  trail,  and  with  a  little  work  it  would  make  a  much 
shorter  and  easier  route  from  Banff  to  the  Panther  creek  and  Bed  Deer  sections  of 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Banff. 

All  of  the  country  surveyed  east  and  northeast  of  Cascade  mountain  has  been  pros- 
pected and  many  seams  of  coal  were  seen  on  which  more  or  less  work  had  been  done. 
On  one  stream  in  section  29,  township  26,  range  11  and  section  25,  township  26,  range 
12  fourteen  different  openings  all  showing  coal  were  seen. 

We  had  few  accidents  with  the  pack  train  but  found  it  both  necessary  and  diffi- 
cult to  keep  shoes  on  the  horses.  The  dead  timber  made  trail  making  difficult  and 
was  extremely  hard  on  pack  sacks  and  covers.  Some  of  the  horses  were  rather 
severely  snagged  but  none  were  permanently  injured. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me,  was  the  scarcity  of  game  in  the  more  outlying  parts 
of  our  work.  More  game  was  seen  between  Banff  and  Bankhead  and  between  Banff 
and  Canmore,  than  in  any  other  part.  Evidences  of  game  having  been  killed  were 
seen  and  shots  were  heard  while  in  the  Cascade  river  valley,  but  the  hunters  were 
never  seen.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  th^  were  Indians  as  they  did  not  enter  the 
▼alley  by  the  trails  ordinarily  in  use  by  the  residents  of  the  district.    Cascade  river 
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valley  is  an  ideal  place  for  deer,  sheep  and  goat  but  the  scarcity  might  be  accounted 
for  to  some  degree  by  the  fact  that  we  saw  both  grizzly  bear  and  mountain  lion  there. 
I  think  more  thorough  protection  of  the  game  should  be  exercised  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  Park  a  breeding  ground. 

The  following  other  surveys  were  also  made  : — 

1.  John  Brewster,  lease. 

2.  Lots  at  lake  Minnewanka. 

3.  Grandview  villa  lots. 

4.  Traverse  of  Bow  and  Cascade  rivers  in  township  25,  ranges  11  and  12. 

5.  Correction  to  survey  of  east  boundary  of  section  23,  township  24,  range  8  and 
retracement  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  Indian  reserve  across  the  same  township. 

6.  N.  K.  Luxton,  lease  of  villa  lot. 

7.  Resurvey  of  various  villa  lots  in  Banff. 

In  making  the  traverse  of  Fortymile  creek  for  the  John  Brewster  lease,  two  days 
were  spent  in  looking  for  an  old  post  or  monument  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  old 
park  without  success,  but  after  the  snow  had  disapi>eared  a  post  was  found  burnt  off. 
This  country  has  all  been  burnt  over  since  the  old  survey.  I  found  no  mound  in 
retracing  119  chains  of  this  line  southwesterly  from  the  creek,  altiiough  such  are 
shown  in  the  old  notes  and  plan. 

In  the  traverse  of  Bow  river  we  found  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  employees 
building  a  dam  near  the  middle  line  of  township  25,  range  11  to  deviate  the  river 
through  a  canal,  which  they  have  constructed.  This  deviation  will  do  away  with  two 
bridges  on  the  railway  line,  if  the  river  can  be  made  to  take  and  hold  the  new  channel. 
These  improvements  are  noted  in  the  traverse.  As  the  river  was  partially  frozen  but 
not  sufficiently  so  for  us  to  cross  on  the  ice,  we  were  handicapped  to  a  certain  €Kent 
in  the  traverse  work.  I  completed  all  the  work  for  which  I  had  instructions  on  Satur- 
day, November  24,  disposed  of  my  outfit  on  the  26th  and  left  for  home  on  the  same 
night,  and  arrived  in  Brantford  on  December  1. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  FAIRCHILD,  DX.S. 


APPENDIX  No.  22. 


REPORT  OF  LOUIS  E.  FONTAINE,  D.L.S., 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  IN  CENTRAL  ALBERTA,  INSPECTION  OF  CONTRACTS  IN  CENTRAL  AND 

SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 


E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 


Lfivis,  Que.,  January  28,  1907. 


Ottawa. 


Sir. — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  concerning  my 
survey  operations  in  Alberta  during  the  past  season,  under  instructions  from  you 
dated  April  19,  together  with  subsequent  instructions  of  June  15  and  September  29. 

I  left  L6vis  on  April  24  and  proceeded  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  where  I  was  to 
organize  my  party.  For  a  few  days  following  my  arrival  I  was  engaged  in  collecting 
transport  outfit,  overhauling  the  same,  engaging  men,  ordering  supplies  and  complet- 
ing the  organization.    By  this  time  the  spring  rains  had  set  in,  thereby  making  the 
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roads  soft  and  miry;  and  as  most  of  the  horses  were  fresh  off  the  range,  I  was  obliged 
to  poetpone  my  departure.  Eventually,  conditions  being  favourable,  I  left  Edmonton 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  Sprucegrove,  Stonyplain  and  Mewassin,  and  from  there  to  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township  50,  range  3,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian, 
where  I  was  to  begin  the  restoration  survey  in  the  said  township  and  range. 

In  proceeding  with  the  work,  I  must  say  that  the  lines  previously  run  were  so 
obliterated  that  all  attempts  to  follow  them  throughout  proved  futile.  The  only  ves- 
tiges being  in  the  islets  of  green  timber  spared  by  the  lumbering  operations  and  fire. 
The  charred  or  rotten  remains  of  posts  were  generally  buried  under  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  hay,  leaves,  wood  and  moss. 

While  operating  in  this  township,  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Bruin  gave  us  great  at- 
tention. His  first  move  was  to  totally  destroy  a  cache  of  supplies,  and  following  his 
due  handled  my  transit  very  roughly,  during  our  temporary  absence  from  the  line. 
However,  as  I  had  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  stored  at  a  farm  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Saskatchewan  river,  and  also  a  second  transit,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time  resulting  thereby  amounted  to  only  two  days. 

A  detailed  report  as  to  the  general  resources  of  Hiis  township  will  be  found  in 
the  official  field-book. 

My  next  move  was  to  proceed  to  Edmonton,  where  I  made  a  stay  of  two  days  for 
necessary  repairs  to  the  transport  outfit,  and  the  ordering  of  supplies;  thence  left 
to  carry  out  operations  as  instructed  by  your  letter  of  June  16. 

These  operations  were  of  a  varied  character  and  consisted  mainly  in  the  taking 
of  observations,  investigating  the  marking  of  certain  boundary  corners  and  complet- 
ing the  traverse  of  certain  lakes.  As  this  was  done  in  no  less  than  fourteen  town- 
ships, I  think  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  each  of  them  here,  as  the  returns 
show  fully  what  was  performed  in  each  case. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  in  view,  I  had  occasion  to  cross  this  section  of 
the  province  of  Alberta,  comprised  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  meridians,  and  town- 
ships 37  to  62. 

While  performing  this  journey,  I  may  state  that  it  was  hardly  conceivable  what 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  this  district  since  my  first  visit  in  1898.  Then  a 
farm-house  or  a  ranch  would  be  found  only  every  thirty  or  forty  miles,  whilst  at  the 
present  time  you  are  never  without  sight  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  in  sev- 
eral townships,  not  a  quarter  section  is  to  be  had  for  settlement  and  instead  of  what 
was  formerly  a  vast  wilderness,  beautiful  fields  of  waving  grain  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
directions.  Settlers  are  continually  coming  into  this  very  fertile  district,  and  day 
after  day  they  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  main  trails  making  their  way  to  their  new 
bomes,  with  wagon  loads  of  their  implements  and  effects. 

Access  is  very  easy  to  this  district  and  it  is  traversed  in  several  directions  by  a 
number  of  good  main  trails,  and  ere  long  it  will  have  good  transportation  facilities 
by  rail  Two  of  the  grading  outfits  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Pacific  were  met,  one  in 
township  43,  range  1,  and  the  other  in  township  44,  range  6,  both  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian.  On  the  other  hand,  trial  location  lines  for  the  extension  of  the  Lacombe 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  are  staked  in  townships  38,  ranges  7  and  8, 
west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  The  same  company  is  also  engaged  in  building  an  ex- 
tension bridge  across  Battle  river,  at  Hardisty,  and  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the 
grading  on  the  east  side  of  said  river  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  before  fall. 

In  this  section,  fresh  water  is  to  be  had  in  almost  all  lakes  and  sloughs.  In  bor- 
ing wells,  good  water  is  obtained  at  almost  any  place  at  a  depth  varying  from  ten  to 
forty  feet 

During  the  course  of  last  season,  a  vast  area  in  this  section  was  devastated  by 
prairie  fires,  thereby  causing  more  or  less  damage  to  farmers  and  stockmen.  On  two 
occasions,  during  the  night,  I  had  to  waken  up  the  whole  crew  and  set  it  to  work 
burning  fire  guards  around  the  camp  premises,  and  I  may  say  that  if  these  precau- 
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tions  had  not  been  taken  in  the  proper  time,  the  whole  of  the  transport  and  camping 
material  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Wood  for  f uel»  althoug'h  in  limited  quantities,  is  obtainable  in  the  ravines  of 
most  of  the  creeks  emptyiug  into  Battle  river.  On  the 'other 'hand,  good  coal  veins  are 
to  be  foimd  in  several  places;  some^of  them  are  being  operated  by  private  capital  and 
the  output  from  the  same,. at  present,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Having  given  a  brief  description  of  the  'territory  traversed  while  carrying  on 
operations  called  for  by  the  second  portion  of  your  instructions,  I  will  now  resume  the 
general  trend  of  my  report. 

On  October  5,  I  left  Lavoy,  one  of  the  distributing  centres  of  the  Vermilion  dis> 
trict,  situated  eighty  miles  east  of  Edmonton,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  and  proceeded  to  Sullivan  lake,  where  I  was  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion of  survey  contract  No.  22. 

In  these  toT^ships  adjacent  to  the  lake,  I  carried  on  the  operations  called  for  and 
then  went  to  Bed  Deer  river,  where  three  townships  forming  part  of  the  same  con- 
tract were  to  be  subdivided.  On  my  arrival,  I  learned  that  the  contractor  had  left 
after  subdividing  township  2d,  range  18.  Accordingly  I  examined  'the  said  township 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ohin  coulee,  by  way  of  Oleichen  and  Lethbridge,  to  examine 
contract  No.  6.  The  necessary  operations  were  duly  carried  on,  and  on  their  com- 
pletion, I  left  for  Calgary. 

On  my  arrival  there,  the  'season  being  so  advanced,  and  the  horses  so  fagged  by 
so  much  moving  that  I  decided  to  cease  operations  for  the  season.  I  therefore  nutde 
arrangements  for  the  wintering  of  the  horses  and  transport  outfit.  I  then  left  for 
Edmonton,  and  there  discharged  the  party  on  December  12. 

After  providing  for  the  storing  of  'part  of  the  transport  outfit  left  here  in  August^ 
I  left  for  home,  where  I  arrived  on  December  28. 

I  have  'the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  E.  FONTAINE,  DXJ5. 


APPENDIX  No.  23. 
EEPORT  OF  GEORGE  A.  GROVEB,  D.L.S. 

RESURVETS  IN  MANFTOBA^  INSPECTION  OF  CONTRACTS  IN  EASTERN  ^  MANITOBii 

Kingston,  Ont.,  January  28,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  my  survey  oi>eration8 
for  your  department  during  the  past  season. 

Under  your  instructions  dated  April  12, 1906, 1  left  home  on  April '28,  and  arrived 
in  Winnipeg  on  the  25th. 

Winnipeg,  as  usual,  was  full  of  activity,  and  the  hotels  were  crowded.  'It  is  a 
wonderful  market  both  for  men  and  supplies,  there  being  plenty  of  work,  and  plenty 
of  men  and  the  stores  carry  stocks  of  goods  that  twice  the  population  would  scarcely 
warrant  in  the  east.  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  there  getting  supplies  and  engaging  my 
party  and  then  proceeded  to  Teulon  to  pick  up  my  outfit,  which  I  had  store!  there  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  season. 
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For  some  years  past  Teiilon  has  been  the  *  end  of  steel'  on  the  Stonewall  branch 
of  the. Canadian  Pacific  railway,  but  this  year  they  were  extending  Ihe  line  farther 
north,  purposing,  I  believe,  eventually  to  run  to  Icelandic  river,  on  lake  Winnipeg. 
This  should' prove  a  profitable  line,  for  though  the  country  is  at  present  largely  broken 
by  marshes  and  swamps,  these  should  gradually  diminish  with  deforestation^  and  the 
soil  in  nearly  all  parte  is  excellent. 

I  do  not  fancy  that  this  country  will  be  a  great  wheat  growing  one,  at  least  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  dairying. 
For  the  ix)or  man  a  wooded  country  is  preferable  to  the  prairie,  as  he  has  building 
material  and  fuel  at  his  door  and  can  make  his  home  for  his  labour.  The  proximity 
to  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  market  of  Winnipeg  will  also  assure  the 'settler  of 
a  demand  for  his  products  and  guarantee  him  his  necessities  at  fairly  reasonable 
prices. 

The  Canadian  Northern  railway  is  also  extending,  or  talking  of  extending,  its 
line  along  the  shores  of  lake  Manitoba  from  Oak  Point.  This  should  also  prove 
a  valuable  extension  but  there  is  a  wide  stretch  between  the  two  lakes  (Winnix)eg  and 
Manitoba)  that  neither  road  seeme  desirous  of  entering,  why«  I  do  not  know  jinless 
for  economic  reasons  of  their  own.  It  is  a  fertile  country  and  fairly  well  settled, 
particularly  when  its  distance  from  the  railway  and  the  difficulty  of  road  travel  are 
considered.  Moreover  tiiis  should  be  a  cheap  country  to  build  a  road  throilgh,  there 
being  no  great  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome.  Tran8X)ortation  is  the  question 
of  the  hour  from  London's  most  crowded  boroughs  to  the  sparsely  settled  portion 
of  our  great  West. 

In  this  country  moose,  elk,  deer  and  other  large  and  small  game  as  well  as  wild 
fowl  and  ducks  are  plentiful.  In  the  fall  the  woods  are  infested  with  hunters  and, 
owing  to  the  vague  ideas  which  some  of  them  have  of  the  appearance  of  game,  they 
lend  a  spice  of  ^ccitement  if  not  of  actual  danger  to  our  work. 

This  country  to  the  north  of  Teulon  is  quite  a  characteristic  sample  of  the  West 
and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  our  immigrants.  Here  one 
finds  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  jostling  elbows.  Norwegians,  Swedes  and 
Finns  from  northern  Europe  living  as  neighbours  to  the  French,  Galicians  and  Span- 
iards from  the  southern  half  of  the  *continent  and  the  whole  leavened  by  Americans, 
English  and  Canadians  (both  French  and  English  speaking),  not  settled  in  separate 
colonies  but  all  the  different  races  side  by  side.  This  commingling  of  races,  while 
very  interesting  from  an  ethnological  view  point,  causes  some  real  difficulties  in 
practical  government.  Very  seldom  do  a  man  and  his  immediate  neighbour  speak  the 
same  tongue  and  though  they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  English  it  is  in  most  cases  not 
a  very  intimate  one  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  constant  bickerings  that  are 
quite  unnecessary.  Each  race  has  an  inborn  distrust  of  the  others  which  nothing 
will  entirely  overcome.  Add  to  this  ihe  difficulty  any  man  finds  in  expressing  him- 
self adequately  in  any  but  his  mother  tongue  and  the  consequent  misunderstandings 
afford  a  difficult  proposition  indeed.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  immigration  and 
other  officials  have  difficulties  but  rather  that  they  have  been  able  to  cope  with  them 
to  successfully  on  the  whole.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  next  generation  or,  if  not, 
at  least  the  third  will  gradually  forget  their  old  world  jealousies  and  mistrusts 
and  grow  to  understand  that  we  are  all  Canadians  with  a  common  future  no  matter 
wliat  our  past  may  have  been. 

I  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Teulon  getting  my  outfit  overhauled  and  my  stores 
collected  and  proceeded  north  into  my  first  work  where  I  arrived  on  the  3rd  day  of 
May  and  on  the  following  day  started  my  season's  work  in  township  19,  range  1, 
vest  of  the  principal  meridian.  This  township,  though  stony  in  places,  has  exceUent 
•oil  and  one  settler  stated  that  he  had  grown  fifty  bushels  of  onions  on  a  patch  about 
fifty  feet  square.    He  assured  me  that  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grain  do  remarkably 
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well  here.  There  are  two  or  three  large  marshes  in  this  township  which  supply  hay 
and  water  for  the  cattle. 

T^'^nship  20,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  was  the  next  visited,  and  it 
is  very  aimilar  to  its  neighbour  to  the  south,  with  the  exception  that  no  considerable 
marshes  are  met  with. 

In  1  owns! lip  20,  raitge  2,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  there  seemed  to  be  leas 
st(>ne,  but  the  marshes  wcie  large  and  deep. 

Township  19,  range  2,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  is  similar  to  its  northerly 

neighbour,  biit  there  is  less  stone  and  less  marsh  land. 

Township  18,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  has  perhape  more  stone 
than  any  of  the  ntl'.er  townships  visited  in  the  vicinity,  but  practically  all  the  home- 
steads are  occupied,  and  the  settlers  seem  to  be  able  to  easily  dear  their  land. 

In  township  18,  range  1,  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  die  settlers  are  not  so 
far  advanced  owing  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  the  rather  heavier  bush,  but  the  soil  is 
good,  and  I  think  a  few  years  will  witness  quite  an  improvement. 

In  all  these  townships,  I  had  the  previous  year  retraced  Mr.  Martin's  lines,  and  this 
year  wa.^  making  the  re-subdivision  complete,  rendered  necessary  by  the  gross  errors  in 
the  original  survey,  the  great  discrepancies  between  it  and  Mr.  Martin's  resurvey, 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  old  posts  were  lost.  Many  of  the  settlers  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  work,  and  I  hope  it  may  help  to  a  more  peaceful  understanding 
among  the  various  people,  although  I  think  some  of  them  would  hardly  be  satisfied 
unless  the  government  carefully  fenced  their  land  and  gave  it  to  them. 

The  settlers  in  all  these  townships  seem  to  be  getting  along  nicely,  and  in  township 
18,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  there  are  some  very  good  farms  and  a  nice 
little  school  has  been  built  recently.  Although  they  are  a  long  way  from  the  railway, 
one  settler  has  a  threshing  machine,  and  there  is  considerable  grain  grown.  Most 
of  the  settlers,  however,  have  so  far  contented  themselves  with  clearing  their  land, 
putting  up  buildings  and  attending  to  a  garden  and  a  few  cattle,  which  latter  repre- 
sent their  savings  when  they  hire  out,  as  most  of  them  do,  for  part  of  the  year. 

The  timber  in  this  country  makes  good  fuel  and  temporary  buildings,  being  mostly 
poplar,  though  there  is  a  little  spruce  in  some  places.  A  good  deal  of  i>oplar  is  cut  and 
shipped  into  Winnii)eg  as  cordwood. 

In  several  places  we  saw  outcrops  of  limestone  of  a  creamy  colour,  which  was  said 
to  make  first-class  lime,  and  from  all  appearances  would  make  a  good  building  stone 
if  it  could  be  marketed. 

In  the  rush  west  this  country  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  but  I  think  from  now 
on  there  should  be  continuous,  even  if  somewhat  slow,  progress. 

On  July  10,  I  started  from  township  18,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal 
meridian,  to  move  into  township  22,  range  7,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  We  went 
by  way  of  the  trail  around  the  head  of  Shoal  lake  to  Oak  Point,  and  thence  by  the 
Colonization  road  to  Scotch  bay,  and  from  there  used  settlers'  and  Indian  trails,  none 
of  which  were  very  good. 

We  had  a  peculiar  season,  in  that  the  spring  was  remarkably  dry,  and  heavy  rains 
did  not  commence  until  late  in  June  and  continued  well  into  July.  This  spoiled  the 
roads  just  at  the  time  we  wanted  to  use  them,  but  in  one  way  was  a  blessing,  for  the 
mosquito  crop  was  unusually  light. 

Along  the  shores  of  Shoal  lake  and  between  that  and  lake  Manitoba  is  a  fine 
pastoral  country  composed  of  great  hay  meadows  or  flats,  with  just  enough  bush  to 
shelter  the  stock,  and  most  of  the  settlers  were  engaged  in  cattle  raising  and  dairying. 

Oak  Point  is  situated  in  a  park-like  piece  of  country,  with  oak  clumps  and  prairie 
alternating,  and  facing  on  lake  Manitoba.  For  natural  beauty  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass,  and  I  believe  man  is  to  do  his  part  and  will  soon  turn  it  into  a  beautiful 
summer  resort. 

This  country  has  been  settled  for  some  time,  and  I  met  several  farmers  who  had 
started  with  nothing  and  now  own  well  stocked  farms  of  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  cattle  forming  a  large  part  of  their  assets. 
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Cream  is  shipped  from  here  to  Winnipeg  in  large  quantities,  which  will  doubtless 
increase  when  better  facilities  for  handling  are  provided. 

Travelling  north  the  country  gradually  becomes  less  open  and  the  bush  changes  to 
the  familiar  poplar  once  more.  The  trails  get  gradually  worse  as  the  limits  of  settle- 
ment are  reached,  though  I  must  confess  I  saw  them  at  their  worst,  which  means  well 
ni^  impassable. 

Beaching  township  22,  range  7,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  on  July  14, 
1  found  that  only  two  or  three  families  were  in  actual  residence — the  others  awaiting 
the  resuTvey  to  get  accurately  located.  An  examination  of  the  south  boundary  of  the 
township  showed  that  I  must  be  prepared  for  very  unusual  work,  and  I  was  therefore 
not  surprised  at  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  interior  lines. 

I  ran  a  trial  line  the  full  six  miles  across  the  south  of  the  township  to  give  my- 
self a  base  f rod  which  to  work,  and  from  it  I  laid  out  my  meridians  to  join  the  section 
comers  on  the  south  outline  with  those  on  the  north  as  closely  as  possible.  It  was 
impoBBible  to  correct  the  old  survey  without  interfering  with  the  adjoining  townships, 
and  I  consequently  was  forced  to  modify  my  work  by  the  old  comers  when  I  found 
thenL  This  gave  most  peculiar  results,  as  my  technical  returns  show,  but  I  left  good 
monuments  on  the  ground,  and  gave  correct  chainages  and  azimuth  between  them, 
which  was  about  the  best  I  could  do. 

This  township,  township  22,  range  7,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  is  well  suited 
for  mixed  farming  and  dairying,  the  soil  being  a  rich  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  gently  rolling  and  is  well  timbered  with  poplar,  some  of 
good  sise,  on  the  ridges  and  interspersed  with  hay  meadows  in  the  depressions.  This 
alternation  extending  as  it  does  through  the  township  gives  plenty  of  building  material 
and  fuel  and  good  feed  for  stock.  Game  was  fairly  plentiful  and  some  of  the  settlers 
catch  a  good  many  fish  in  lake  Manitoba. 

From  township  22,  range  7,  I  proceeded,  in  consequence  of  your  instructions,  into 
township  22,  range  8,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  the  east  outline  of  which  had 
been  re-run  in  connection  with  the  resurvey  of  the  former  township.  To  get  into  town- 
ship 22,  range  8,  we  passed  through  the  Sou  Sonse  Indian  reserve,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  country  along  a  fine  sandy  beach  on  lake  Manitoba.  The  road  along 
the  shore  is  picturesque  and  park-like  in  the  extreme  and  the  adjoining  land  raises 
hay  in  abimdance  though  the  Indians  seem  to  disdain  the  cultivation  of  any  of  it. 
They  keep  a  few  cattle  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting.  I  fancy  that  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  they  will  want  to  move  farther  back,  which  would  open  a  nice 
piece  of  country  to  settlement. 

Township  22,  range  8,  is  largely  broken  into  by  this  reserve  and,  as  I  had  no  in- 
structions to  re-run  the  reserve  boundaries  and  the  old  lines  were  lost  I  judged  it  best 
to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  it.  At  the  same  time  I  placed  sufficient  comers  to 
guide  the  settlers  in  their  choice  and  closed  all  my  surveys.  From  here  I  proceeded, 
a^  the  season  was  well  advanced,  to  the  inspection  of  certain  contracts  of  1906  in 
aooordanoe  with  your  instructions. 

I  made  my  first  inspection  in  townships  23  and  24,  range  7,  west  of  the  principal 
maredian,  being  part  of  contract  No.  6  of  1906,  held  by  Mr.  J.  L.  H.  Parsons. 

To  change  from  re-tracing  old  lines  run  twenty  years  ago  to  inspecting  present 
day  contract  work  is,  I  fear,  not  in  the  interest  of  rigid  inspections.  There  has  been 
Buch  an  improvement,  not  in  any  particular,  but  in  every  detail  of  the  surveys  made 
in  this  country  in  the  past  twenty  years-  that  one  would  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as 
being  the  same  class  of  work.  In  no  way  could  the  advantage  of  the  numerous  changes 
in  the  manual  and  in  the  field  instruments  used,  be  more  markedly  illustrated  than  by 
this  change  which  I  was  forced  to  make  this  season. 

The  lines  examined  in  contracts  of  1906  were  straight,  the  chainage  good  and  the 
comers  were  well  marked,  none  of  which  could  be  said,  as  a  rule,  of  the  more  ancient 
surveys  in  this  country.  I  had,  I  may  say,  one  pleasant  surprise  during  the  summer 
when  I  re-ran  a  meridian  outline,  run  thirty  years  ago,  and  checked  almost  precisely 
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both  in  azimuth  and  chainage  but  this  stood  out  as  a  brilliaht  exception  to  the  rest  of 
those  surveys. 

On  the  contrary  I  found  the  surveys  of  to-day  very  satisfactory  in  every  case; 
tho  clause  regarding  opening  and  blazing  of  lines  was  not  always  interpreted  according 
to  my  ideas  but  in  all  other  respects  I  thought  the  work  was  generally  credit- 
able both  to  the  contractors  and  to  the  department  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  such  surveys  as  I  have  been  retracing  could  be  passed  so  long  as  the  present 
system  is  enforced  with  intelligence  and  honesty. 

From  township  23,  range  7,  west  of  the  principal  meridian  I  proceeded  south  via 
Oak  Point,  Stonewall,  Winnipeg  and  Ste.  Anne  to  my  inspections  in  southeastern 
Manitoba.  When  passing  through  Winnipeg  I  dismissed  three  of  my  party,  reducing 
Its  strength  to  six^  exclusive  of  the  cook  and  myself,  which  I  found  ample  for  inspec- 
tion purposes. 

The  roads  were  by  this  time  in  good  condition  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  moving, 
but  the  carts  which  1  was  using  did  not  allow  great  speed.    I  have  u6ed  thtMC  carts 
*  now  for  two  seasons  and,  though  they  have  merits,  I  think  on  the  whole  wagons  are 
preferable  and  they  are  much  more  readily  replaced. 

In  travelling  from  Oak  Point  to  Ste.  Anne  I  rested  over  Sunday  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  Shoal  lake  and,  calling  on  one  of  the  settlers  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  quite  a  pan  full  of  salite  or  crystalized  salt  which  he  informed  me  had 
been  deposited  in  his  kettle  through  evaporation  of  water.  His  well  was  only  a  few 
feet  deep  and  I  was  led  to  wonder  if  valuable  salt  solutions  might  not  be  found  at 
greater  depth.  The  settler  himself  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  until, 
at  my  suggestion,  he  tested  it.  He  had  not  noticed  any  salty  flavour  to  his  drinking 
water  but  to  me  it  was  quite  perceptible.  His  house  was  on  a  rather  sandy  ridge  quite 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Prom  Ste.  Anne  I  proceeded  along  the  Dawson  road  to  the  contracts  reached  by 
it.  The  road  itself  I  found  in  good  shape  there  having  been  considerable  grading  done 
on  it  and  the  small  bridges  being  kept  up  by  the  farmers.  The  piers  of  the  old  bridge 
on  Whitemouth  river  are  still  visible  but  are  in  a  ruined  state,  the  superstructure 
having  disappeared.  However,  at  the  time  I  reached  it  the  river  was  not  difficult  to 
cross  there  being  good  bottom  with  water  not  over  three  feet  deep  and  the  approaches 
were  not  too  steep.  Sportsmen  are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  this  country  though  there 
are  a  few  settlers  and  an  occasional  lumber  camp. 

After  inspecting  contracts  Nos.  6  and  4,  I  moved  south  through  contract  No.  10, 
inspecting  it  on  my  way  to  Woodridge,  and  from  there  went  by  the  trail  running  almost 
due  east  into  contract  No.  3.  I  inspected  this  contract  and  continued  south  on  the 
west  side  of  Whitemouth  lake,  through  Vassar  and  Pine  Valley  into  townships  1  and 
2,  ranges  10  and  11,  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  being  part  of  contract  No.  7. 

Whitemouth  lake  is  a  fine  open  piece  of  water,  with  a  fringe  of  hay  meadow  or 
marsh  along  the  shore.  At  the  time  I  was  in  the  vicinity  there  were  great  numbers  of 
wild  geese  on  the  lake,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  close  enough  to  kill  them. 

Vassar  is  only  a  station,  but  there  is  some  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pine  Valley  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  settlement  adjoining  Piney  station  on 
the  new  Canadian  Northern  extension  from  Emerson  to  Sprague,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
international  boundary,  known  as  the  Bidgeville  branch.  This  branch  has  been  in 
operation  only  for  a  short  time.  At  Pine  Vall^  I  met  several  contented  and  prosperous 
settlers,  doing  well  in  a  country  that  a  few  years  ago  was  principally  swamp.  This 
place  seems  to  be  settling  up  rapidly,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  good  land  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  difficulty  in  southeastern  Manitoba  is  to  distinguish  the  good  land  from  the 
bad,  so  much  of  it  being  covered  by  moss  and  swamp,  under  which  the  soil  may  be  good 
or  may  be  very  sandy,  as  it  is  in  many  places. 

While  we  were  camped  in  township  1,  range  10,  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  the 
big  blizzard  of  November  16  caught  us.    Fortunately  we  were  camped  in  a  sheltered 
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spot,  but  I  was  forced  to  buy  hay  for  my  horses,  as  the  feed  was  very  meagre  before 
the  storm  and,  with  five  feet  of  snow,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  any- 
thing. 

I  had  previously  thought  of  storing  my  outfit  in  Pine  Valley,  and  this  storm  quite 
decided  me  to  do  so,  as  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  starting  on  a  long  move  through 
the  snow  with  carts.  I  therefore  stored  my  outfit  in  Pine  Valley  and  took  train  for 
Winnipeg,  where  I  discharged  most  of  my  party,  retaining  only  my  cook  and  two  other 
men  to  finish  the  season. 

For  the  inspection  of  scattered  contracts  a  small  party,  with  the  use  of  railway 
and  hired  transport,  is  exx>editious  and,  I  think,  economical  for  the  department,  but 
not  for  the  surveyor  paid  by  allowances. 

I  then  proceeded  by  train  to  Makinak,  purposing  to  inspect  contract  No.  9,  but  on 
mj  arrival  I  learned  that  the  contractor,  Mr.  Dumais,  had  left  the  work  early  in  the 
sununer  on  account  of  water,  after  doing  very  little  work,  and  had  not  returned.  I 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  farther,  so  I  took  the  next  train  to 
Orandview,  where  I  hired  a  team  and  drove  out  to  the  inspection  of  contract  Ko.  5. 

We  were  engaged  on  this  work  while  the  weather  was  quite  severe,  and  I  was 
Burprised  to  see  the  threshers  working  outdoors  with  the  thermometer  about  30°  below 
zero  and  a  couple  of  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  land  in  this  vicinity  is;  however,  excellent,  and  this  year  between  heavy  crops 
and  additional  acreage  the  threshers  were  quite  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  make  a  long  season  of  it. 

This  country  is  well  settled  right  up  to  the  borders  of  the  timber  reserves,  and  the 
settlers  seem  to  be  doing  well.  They  are  largely  Canadian,  English  and  American,  and 
are  very  progressive,  Grandview  being  quite  a  good  sized  town  with  every  appearance 
of  prosperity. 

After  completing  the  inspection  of  contract  No.  6  I  returned  to  Winnipeg  and 
proceeded  to  Lac  du  Bonnet  to  the  inspection  of  contract  No.  8.  Finishing  this,  I 
returned  to  Winnipeg,  discharged  the  remainder  of  my  party  and  took  train  for  the 
east,  arriving  home  on  December  24. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  A.  GROVER,  DZ£. 


AFPENSIZ  No.  24. 
REPORT  OF  A.  H.  HAWKINS,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  AND  RE8URVETS  IN  SOUTHERN  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 


E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 


LiSTOWEL^  February  26,  1907. 


Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing general  report  on  surveys  performed  by  me,  during  the  season  June  to  December, 
1906. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  instructions  dated  May  16,  1906,  I  began  at  once  to  prepare 
for  the  season's  work,  by  opening  correspondence  with  your  department,  relative  t) 
securing  instruments  that  would  enable  me  to  perform  the  work  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy  possible.    Upon  receipt  of  my  sidereal  time  piece,  I  left  my  home 
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in  Listowel  on  June  7,  en  route  to  Medicine  Hat,  via  Owen  Sound  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  steamer  Athahaska  for  Fort  William,  and  from  thence  by  rail  to  my 
destination,  where  I  arrived  June  11.  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  the  necessary 
outfit,  in  which  work  I  was  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  mayor  of  Medi- 
cine Hat,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Cochrane,  government  agent. 

The  work  of  organization  was  somewhat  slow,  as  there  was  no  horse  market  in 
this  place,  and  every  person  owning  animals  seemed  anxious  to  dispose  of  them,  ac 
what  appeared  to  me  fancy  prices,  but  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  material 
offered,  I  selected  three  teams,  that  I  thought  would  be  what  was  required,  and 
which  proved  an  excellent  lot  for  the  purpose.  The  other  parts  of  my  out- 
fit were  more  easily  secured.  Plenty  of  men  offered  themselves  as  labourers,  but  care- 
ful selection  is  very  necessary.  A  cook,  however,  seemed  impossible,  and  I  did  not 
get  as  good  a  man  during  the  whole  season,  as  the  wages  offered  should  have  secured. 

On  June  21,  we  started  for  our  first  work,  being  the  subdivision  of  township  2, 
range  29,  west  of  the  3rd  meridian.  We  travelled  south  along  the  valley  of  Bullshead 
creek,  intending  to  cross  Cypress  hills,  via  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  post 
lodge,  but  at  2.30  p.m.,  a  rain  storm  started  in,  that  turned  the  trails  to  streams  of 
mud,  and  we  camped  in  a  settler's  vacant  cabin,  where  we  remained  until  the  morning 
of  the  23rd.  The  trails  were  very  soft,  so  that  I  put  four  horses  on  my  heaviest 
wagon,  and  trailed  the  buckboard.  Several  bridges  had  been  washed  out,  and  the 
trails  were  very  heavy,  so  that  our  progress  was  slow.  The  rapid  settlement,  and 
consequent  fencing  of  old  and  opening  of  new  trails  delayed  us  somewhat,  but  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  and  camped  on  Middle  creek 
in  a  pasture  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Peachy,  who  kindly  gave  his  permission. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Cypress  hills  is  fairly  well  settled,  and  consider- 
able attention  to  mixed  farming  seems  to  be  the  rule.  South  of  the  hills,  however, 
settlers  are  much  more  scattered,  and  cattle  or  horse  raising  seems  to  be  the  more  profit- 
able and  popular  employment,  and  the  soil  seems  to  change  in  character.  South  of  the 
hills  is  a  heavy  clay,  with  considerable  stone,  while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hills 
is  more  of  a  loamy  nature. 

Township  2,  range  20,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  is  a  rolling  prairie,  traversed 
its  entire  length  by  Middle  creek,  and  across  its  southwestern  portion  by  Lodge  creek. 
The  soil  is  generally  third  and  fourth  class,  and  is  a  hard  clay  with  numerous  very 
stony  patches,  except  the  valleys  which  are  comparatively  narrow,  where  it  is  a 
clay  or  sandy  loam,  easily  cultivated  and  very  fertile  but  subject  to  inundation  during 
the  spring,  as  these  streams,  as  is  the  case  with  all  prairie  streams,  rise  and  fall  with 
great  rapidity. 

1  here  are  three  settlers  in  this  township,  Mr.  Peachy  in  the  north,  Mr.  M.  Lynch 
in  the  centre  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Hammond  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  township.  Jklr. 
Peachy  has  a  very  fine  band  of  Percheron  horses,  numbering  some  80  head,  as  well  as 
some  200  cattle.  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Hammond  have  each  about  250  head  of  cattle, 
and  all  doing  well.  AU  three  of  these  gentlemen  aire  working  on  irrigation  schemes, 
their  object  being  to  cultivate  as  much  of  the  bottom  land  as  possible,  in  order  to  raise 
feed  for  the  more  efficient  wintering  of  their  growing  herds,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  add  very  materially  to  their  prosperity  and  to  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

There  are  several  other  very  desirable  locations  along  these  valleys  for  small 
ranchers,  and  I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  very  excellent  and  prosperous  loca- 
tions on  Middle  creek,  to  the  north  of  this  township. 

All  of  these  settlers,  and  Sergeant  Allan  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
testified  as  to  the  excellent  garden  produce  raised  in  the  valleys,  so  that  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  cultivation  only  is  needed  to  raise  what  hay,  grain  or  vegetables  are  re- 
quired. 

There  is  no  timber  in  this  township,  a  few  bunches  of  willows,  from  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  being  all  we  found,  but  timber  may  be  obtained  for  fuel  or  for  building 
purposes  in  Cypress  hills  and  at  present  a  sawmill  is  in  operation  there,  and  distant 
from  40  to  50  miles  from  the  township. 

Coal  may  be  obtained  at  a  place  some  10  miles  south  of  this  township,  in  the  state 
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of  Montana,  where  the  settlers  dig  out  what  they  require.  It  is  easily  accessible,  and 
appears  to  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  a  fairly  good  lignite,  containing  however  con- 
siderable sulphur. 

The  grass  on  the  uplands  is  nearly  all  blue-joint,  and  appears  to  be  very  nutri- 
tious, but  rather  short,  indeed  that  cut  for  hay  in  this  vicinity  would  average  only  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length. 

Fairly  good  trails  lead  from  Medicine  Hat  and  Maple  Creek  to  this  locality,  and 
a  good  trail  leads  from  Havre,  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  which  is  some 
thirty  miks  to  the  south. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  township  we  crossed  Lodge  creek  and  started  west- 
ward for  our  next  work  in  township  1,  range  8,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian  passing  en 
route  some  of  the  finest  hay  lands  seen  by  the  writer  during  the  season.  These  lands 
lie  along  both  sides  of  Sage  creek,  and  were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  blue-joint 
and  pea-vine,  eight  to  ten  inches  high  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  very  luxuriant. 

This  country  is  all  a  rolling  prairie,  the  land,  however,  apparently  improving  in 
quality  as  you  proceed  westward. 

As  Milk  river  is  approached,  the  surface  becomes  more  rolling  and  rugged,  and 
broken  by  small  coulees  leading  into  Lost  river  (which  flows  into  Pakowki  lake)  and 
into  Milk  river.  The  retracement  of  the  east  boundaries  of  townships  1,  2,  8  and  4, 
range  9,  and  the  survey  of  the  east  boundary  of  township  1,  range  8,  now  engaged  our 
attention.  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  I  found  a  want  of  care  characterizing  a 
large  portion  of  this  work.  For  example,  the  post  marking  the  southeast  comer  of 
section  1,  township  3,  range  9,  on  the  north  side  of  the  correction  line,  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  allowance,  and  marked  for  section  36,  and  the  existing  monu- 
ments do  not  appear  to  be  in  line.  The  trails  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  all  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  there  is  apparently  considerable  traffic. 

This  appears  to  be  the  heart  of  the  ranching  or  cattle  raising  country,  and  large 
herds  were  frequently  met,  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  uplands,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Spencer  Brothers,  Pruitt,  and  Milk  Biver  Oattle  company,  are  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  concerns  along  Milk  river. 

The  Pend  d'Oreille  police  post  is  also  located  in  the  valley  of  Milk  river,  in  town- 
ship 2,  range  8.  Many  deep  coulees,  extending  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  river, 
cut  the  townships,  giving  the  surface  a  somewhat  rugged  appearance,  but  affording 
most  excellent  shelter  for  cattle  and  horses  during  the  winter. 

Pend  d'Oreille  coulee,  extending  from  Milk  river  to  Lake  Pakowki,  is  perhaps 
worUiy  of  special  comment  Apparently  during  very  high  water  in  the  lake  the  outlet 
is  this  coul^  It  averages  one-half  mile  wide,  and  the  soil  is  apparently  a  very  fertile 
clay  loam,  as  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  producing  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  blue- 
joint,  and  was,  of  course,  a  great  rendezvous  for  thousands  of  cattle,  and  no  doubt 
within  a  short  time  will  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

Battlesnakes  were  found  in  townships  1,  2  and  3,  range  8,  where  we  killed  no 
fewer  than  half  a  dozen,  one  of  them  measuring  five  feet  in  length,  and,  strange  to 
9ay,  no  trace  of  them  was  found  elsewhere. 

The  best  way  to  get  into  this  country  is  by  trail  from  Coutts,  a  station  on  the 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company's  railway,  or  from  Selby,  a  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  in  the  state  of  Montana.  From  either  place  good  trails 
lead  to  all  parts  of  this  country. 

There  is  some  wood  to  be  had  for  fuel  in  the  various  valleys,  but  ooal  is  the  chief 
fuel,  and  apparently  abounds  throughout  the  entire  country.  Seams  that  have  been 
disintegrated  by  weather  and  frost  were  observed  in  nearly  all  of  the  deeper  coulees, 
and  in  one  on  the  west  boundary  of  township  1,  range  8,  where  the  earth  and  other 
foreign  matter  had  been  cleared  to  some  extent,  we  were  able  to  help  ourselves  to  what 
fuel  wo  required.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  lignite  variety,  and  is  largely  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

Sandstone  is  abundant  in  the  coulees  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nnd  in  many 
cases  is  quite  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  building  material. 
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The  country  along  the  south  boundaries  of  townships  1,  ranges  8, 9, 10  and  11»  is 
very  rolling  and  rough,  being  crossed  by  spurs  and  ooulte  from  Sweetgrass  hills. 
The  coulees  were  nearly  all  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  springs  yielding  very 
excellent  water  were  found  on  several  occasions.  A  number  of  settlers  are  located  on 
these  coul^  and  cultivate  the  bottom  lands  with  fair  success,  but  general  farming 
without  irrigation  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

Besides  resurveying  the  south  boundaries  of  townships  1,  ranges  12  and  13^  there 
was  considerable  retracing  on  each  of  them,  so  much  so,  that  in  accordance  with  your 
further  instructions,  I  made  a  resurvey  of  township  1,  range  13.  The  original  sub- 
division surveys  in  these  townships  appear  to  have  been  rather  carelessly  performed, 
as  lines  were  not  straight,  distances  not  as  shown,  and  several  monuments  noted  had 
never  been  constructed  at  all.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  resurvey 
been  extended  to  township  1,  range  12.  The  south  boundaries  of  townships  1,  ranges 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14,  were  all  more  or  less  out  of  x)Osition,  indicating  great  want 
of  care,  and  all  the  township  corner  posts  planted  in  this  survey  were  wrongly  marked. 
Township  1,  range  14,  is  not  so  rolling  as  the  other  ranges,  but  otherwise  similar  con- 
ditions obtain.  This  whole  country,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  admirably  suited  to 
cattle  raising,  and  is  but  very  indifferent  farming  land,  judging  from  the  poor  cropa 
produced  in  township  1,  range  13,  and  in  three  different  places,  where  cultivation  was 
tried  on  the  uplands. 

Milk  river  flows  through  the  northeast  of  township  1,  range  13,  and  waters  the 
northern  portion  of  township  1,  range  12,  thus  providing  water  for  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  to  be  found  in  this  locality.  Wood  for  fuel  may  be  obtained  in  places,  and 
with  a  little  development  work  coal  could  be  mined,  as  indications  were  seen  in  several 
coulees  in  this  neighbourhood  pointing  to  the  fact  that  a  bountiful  supply  waa  near  at 
hand. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  sandstone  in  townships  1,  ranges  12  and  13,  and 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  *  Writing-on-Stone  *  Boyal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
post.  The  softer  parts  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  leaving  the  rock  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  pleasing  and  fantastic  shapes,  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque 
sight.  ^  The  sandstone  is  easily  quarried,  and  is  an  excellent  and  abundant  building 
material.  AU  of  the  settlers  with  which  the  valley  is  dotted  use  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  their  building  operations  for  cellars,  foundations  and  outbuildings. 

Leaving  Milk  river,  we  proceeded  west,  to  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Oo's 
railway,  and  thence  northwesterly  along  the  road  to  Brunton  station.  The  country 
as  far  as  the  ridges  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  After  crossing  the  Milk 
river  ridges,  which  lie  from  four  to  six  miles  south  of  Brunton,  the  land  appears  to 
improve  in  quality  as  witnessed  by  the  more  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and  some 
excellent  crops  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunton. 

From  Brunton  we  proceeded  north  to  Etzikom  coul^,  where  we  camped, 
in  order  to  retrace  certain  lines  in  townships  6  and  7,  range  17.  The  sub- 
division of  these  townships  appears  to  have  been  done  in  a  very  indifferent  manner, 
as  shown  by  the  notes  returned  of  the  retracements  made,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  entire  township  would  have  to  be  retraced,  to  eliminate  the  errors.  If  I 
might  be  allowed,  I  would  suggest  the  very  great  desirability  of  a  resurvey  in  these 
two  townships,  as  nearly  every  line  retraced  was  found  to  be  different  to  the  returns 
sent  in,  both  in  chaining  and  azimuth. 

These  two  townshiiw  are  generally  good  soil,  and  I  think  will  very  shortly  be 
cultivated,  and  form  an  imi)ortant  addition  to  the  producing  lands  in  this  district. 

Several  claims  have  been  located,  but  only  a  small  amount  of  land,  as  yet,  has 
been  cultivated,  but  probably  during  1907,  the  amount  will  be  very  largely  increased. 
Ooal  is  the  only  fuel.  It  is  to  be  had  at  Stirling,  a  station  on  the  Alberta  Bailway  and 
Irrigation  Go's  line,  and  ten  to  fourteen  miles  distant  over  the  very  good  trail  follow- 
ing the  Etzikom  coul6e,  although  one  settler  informed  me  that  he  knew  of  a  seam  of 
lignite  in  township  6,  range  16. 
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Our  next  work  was  to  make  an  examination  of  the  third  correction  line,  ranges 
22  to  26,  and  we  passed  through  Stirling  and  Lethbridge  en  route.  Stirling  is  the 
centre  of  a  new  Morman  settlement,  and  app^rs  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition.  Here 
bU  men  are  brothers.  From  what  I  could  learn,  the  settlement  extending  westward 
from  this  point,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  th^  aa 
good  Mormons  will  help  one  another  in  all  possible  ways. 

A  large  beet-root  sugar  factory  at  Raymond,  some  six  miles  west  of  Stirling,  has 
opened  up  a  large  industry,  that  men,  women  and  child]:en  of  this  settlement  all 
assist  in  making  a  success. 

Irrigation  schemes  are  being  pushed  in  all  directions,  and  the  excellent  produce 
of  all  kinds,  testifies  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when  properly  watered.  As  you  near 
Lethbridge,  several  large  irrigation  canals  are  passed,  and  the  country  assumes  a  still 
mofre  settled  aspect.  Good  buildings,  larger  stacks  of  grain,  and  more  fences  mark 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

We  spent  one  day  in  Leithbridge,  replenishing  our  provisions,  horse  food  and  fuel, 
and  shoeing  our  horses,  and  attending  to  several  minor  repairs,  and  making  a  short 
call  on  the  agent,  Mr.  Martin.  We  then  started  for  the  third  correction  line,  and 
here  again  we  found  somewhat  careless  methods  of  surveying  very  much  in  evidence, 
and  the  positive  instructions  given  in  the  Manual  to  make  the  line  joining  township 
comers  a  true  line,  evidently  disregarded,  as  the  line  joining  the  monuments,  on 
several  occasions,  was  anything  but  straight. 

The  road  allowance  in  one  place  was  but  fifty  links  in  width,  and  was  corrected 
and  widened,  as  much  as  circumstances  would  xiermit.  Only  a  few  of  the  original 
posts  were  found  standing  along  these  lines,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  same  condi- 
tions existed  throughout  the  adjoining  townships.  Partially  obliterated  pits,  some- 
times quite  difficult  to  find,  were  generally  the  landseeker's  only  guide,  causing  him  at 
times  much  trouble  to  ascertain  his  location. 

An  error  of  ten  chains  was  found  in  the  east  boimdary  of  sections  6  and  7,  town- 
ship 11,  range  22.  As  no  lands  were  patented,  and  the  only  improvements  affected 
were  plowed  land  and  some  fencing,  the  latter  of  which  in  any  case  would  have  to  be 
renewed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  settlers  would  neither  consent 
nor  refuse  to  have  the  change  made,  I  dug  pits  on  the  east  boundary  of  these  sections, 
in  the  proi>er  positions.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  bad  to  leave  so  glaring  an  error 
which  might  cause  costly  and  useless  litigation  in  the  future  when  correction  could 
now  be  so  easily  made. 

The  country  along  this  third  correction  line,  is  fast  settling  up,  and  will  in  a  very 
short  time  become  a  factor  in  the  wheat  producing  districts.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
and  apparently  very  fertile.  The  land  has  been  taken  up  within  the  past  three  years, 
and  even  in  so  short  a  time  many  fine  farm  buildings  and  houses  were  noticed,  and 
one  hundred  acre  fields  were  seen  quite  often,  all  testifying  to  the  productiveness  and 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Very  few  quarters  of  available  land  were  vacant,  and  all  held 
their  lands  at  from  $17  to  $25  per  acre,  when  for  sale  at  all. 

Fuel  is  an  item  in  the  domestic  economy  of  settlers  in  this  region  that  presents 
a  very  serious  obstacle.  During  the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
on  several  occasions  I  heard  settlers  pleading  with  the  coal  dealers  in  Leavings  and 
Claresholm  to  let  them  have  a  little  coal,  and  although  there  is  an  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  settlers  seemed  unable  to  get  it.  The  Black  Diamond  mine,  east  of 
Lethbridge,  had  contracts  for  all  they  could  produce,  and  the  strike  at  Lethbridge  and  a 
broken  cylinder  head  prevented  them  from  producing  the  usual  supply.  Lidications  of 
ooal  were  observed  in  section  7,  township  11,  range  22,  where  a  well  had  been  sunk 
some  twenty-seven  feet,  and  shale  having  the  appearance  of  close  proximity  to  coal  was 
found.  Also  on  Bocky  coulee,  running  north  and  south  through  township  10,  range 
24,  some  prospecting  had  been  done,  but  not  sufficient  to  strike  a  good  seam.  I  was 
informed  that  about  two  miles  north  of  the  correction  line  in  township  11,  range  22, 
coal  had  been  dug,  where  it  was  exposed  very  near  the  surface.  It  seems  a  great  pity 
that  settlers  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  coal  companies  and  strikes,  when  so  much 
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material  is  so  near  at  hand.  The  development  of  this  ooal  would  remove  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  complete  and  very  pro8i>erous  settlement  of  this  splendid  tract  All 
the  settlers  we  met  seemed  to  be  hopeful*  and  prosperous.  One  young  Englishman  who 
had  been  on  his  claim  two  years,  and  started  with  nothing,  had  some  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  besides  two  himdred  or  more  bushels  of  oats.  He  was  living  in  a 
small  shack,  but  felt  that  he  was  on  the  highway  to  prosperity,  and  the  same  air  and 
spirit  was  noticeable  all  through  the  locality. 

The  road  along  the  .third  correction  line  leads  directly  into  Leavings,  a  station 
on  the  Oalgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  during 
the  time  of  my  stay,  from  five  to  ten  wagons  per  day,  loaded  with  grain,  passed  us  on 
their  way  to  market.  Hay  was  purchased  from  the  settlers  in  this  locality,  as  our 
horses  had  to  be  tied  up,  owing  to  a  large  portion  of  the  country  being  fenced.  What 
remained  was  eaten  very  closely  by  the  cattle  which  are  allowed  to  range  on  vacant 
lands.  The  hay  was  of  good  quality,  timothy  and  red  top,  and  appeared  to  grow 
luxuriantly,and  the  farmers  in  this  locality  would,  I  think,  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  feeding  their  animals  during  the  winter. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  beets  are  grown  all  over  the  district,  and  from 
samples  obtained  appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
crops  were  easily  raised  and  abundant. 

The  want  of  water  is  somewhat  of  a  drawback,  but  most  of  the  settlers  now  have 
their  own  wells  that  range  in  depth  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  while  some 
appeared  to  be*  tailited  by  the  proximity  of  coal,  the  water  is  generally  very  good 
although  hard. 

Some  complaint  was  heard  as  to  the  market  not  being  so  satisfactory  as  desired. 
When  wheat  was  52  to  54  cents  per  bushel  in  Leavings  the  same  grade  was  selling 
for  70  to  75  cents  in  Winnipeg.  The  settler  thought  he  was  not  getting  his  due,  but 
no  doubt  continued  prosperity  and  a  united  action  on  the  farmers'  part  will  tend  to 
do  away  with  this  seemingly  large  difference. 

Our  next  work  was  some  retracement  in  township  13,  range  29,  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian  and  upon  completion  of  the  third  correction  line  we  started  for  Lyndon  P.O., 
passing  through  the  town  of  Leavings  en  route.  These  small  prairie  towns  all  give 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  several  good  stores 
in  Leavings,  where  supplies  of  all  kinds  can  be  purchased  at  about  Calgary  or  Medi- 
cine Hat  prices.  There  are  also  two  fair  hotels,  a  butcher  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
livery  stables,  several  churches  and  a  good  school.  And  just  here  I  beg  to  remark 
that  from  Stirling,  which  is  the  point  where  extended  settlement  begins,  northward 
schools  are  quite  frequently  to  be  seen,  and  north  of  Lethbridge  the  schoolhouse  be- 
comes quite  a  familiar  sight. 

From  Leavings  we  followed  the  third  correction  line  to  the  base  of  Porcupine 
hills,  and  from  there  along  the  old  '  44 '  trail  to  Lyndon  P.O.  which  is  situated  right 
in  the  hills,  passing  en  route  the  fine  buildings  of  the  '44'  home  ranch.  The  land 
along  this  trail  is  being  rapidly  taken  up,  many  preferring  the  protection  afforde(i 
here  to  the  bleaker  locations  on  the  open  prairie,  and  a  number  of  prosperous  looking 
homesteads  were  passed  en  route.  A  large  portion  of  these  hills  is  held  by  various 
cattle  and  ranching  companies,  and  no  doubt  when  their  holdings  are  thrown  o^n 
many  more  settlers  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  locate  in  this  district. 

Here  again  I  found  carlessness  in  the  original  subdivision  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  making  retracements  necessary.  Although  the  country  is  rough  and  very  rolling 
it  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  returning  chainages  so  difPerent  to  what  is  actually  on 
the  g^round,  as  a  little  extra  time  and  rechaining  would  show  the  surveyor  the  cor- 
rect distances,  and  remove  the  somewhat  disagreeable  necessity  of  admitting  errors. 

This  entire  township  is  very  hilly.  Trout  creek  flows  along  its  south  boundary 
and  Willow  creek  along  the  nordi,  and  the  summit  or  divide  between  the  two  valleys 
passes  right  through  the  township,  and  ranges  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  creeks.  Smaller  ravines  leading  into  these  creeks  cut  the  surface  in 
everv  direction  making  it  very  rolling  and  broken.     Willow  scrub  and  brush   was 
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found  in  many  ravines  and  on  the  northern  slopes  of  hills,  making  the  locality,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  an  ideal  cattle  range,  and  while  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality 
the  very  uneven  surface  would  render  extended  farming  operations  difficult.  The 
grass  on  the  hills  is  largely  of  the  spear  or  arrow  grass  variety,  of  a  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  seems  to  be  very  nutritious,  every  place  not  covered  by  scrub  or  timber 
affording  fine  pasture  for  stock  as  well  as  shelter  and  water.  There  is  a  small 
quantity  of  very  fine  timber  in  the  southwest  of  the  township  consisting  of  fir,  hem- 
lock and  spruce,  and  apparently  this  supply  increases  as  you  go  farther  into  the  hills. 
Settlers  use  wood  for  fuel  here  altogether,  and  have  no  difBcully  in  securing  all  that 
is  required,  as  well  as  fence  posts  and  logs  for  stables  and  outbuildings.  A  sawmill 
is  located  some  five  miles  west  of  this  township,  on  Trout  creek,  and  is  very  accessible 
by  a  good  trail  along  the  bank  of  Trout  creek.  The  water  is  all  fresh,  and  I  akn 
credibly  informed  that  during  the  fishing  season  both  Trout  creek  and  Willow  creek 
afford  a  bountiful  supply  of  trout  of  which  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  varieties. 

Trout  creek  in  this  township  is  hardly  large  enough  to  make  development  of 
power  profitable,  but  I  am  told  that  Willow  creek  is  very  well  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  has  ample  water  and  several  rapids  that  could  be  developed  very  readily 
by  the  construction  of  dams. 

Sandstone  is  readily  obtainable  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  township  in  sec- 
tion 1,  and  I  am  informed  can  be  taken  out  in  Willow  creek  also,  and  apparently  is 
a  very  good  building  material,  as  a  niunber  of  ranchers  have  used  it  for  foundations, 
cellars  and  small  outbuildings. 

No  minerals  of  economic  value  with  the  exception  of  lignite  were  found  through- 
out the  season,  although  as  noted  in  my  report  of  township  1,  range  13,  Sergeant 
Gillespie  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.,  has  found«»what  he  believes  to  be  i)etroleum,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  pushing  his  investigations  to  ascertain  for  a  certainty. 

Game  was  very  scarce  throughout  the  entire  range  of  my  season's  work  with  the 
exception  of  coyotes,  badgers  and  foxes,  which  seemed  to  abound  everywhere.  A  few 
antebpe  were  seen  while  we  were  in  township  2,  range  29,  west  of  the  third  meridian. 
A  few  rabbits  and  chickens  were  seen  at  intervals  during  the  season,  but  ducks  and 
geese  were  very  scarce,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  great  want  of  water  in  this  locality. 

Along  Milk  river,  in  township  1,  range  13,  several  colonies  of  beaver  were  noticed, 
and  although  we  saw  none  of  these  interesting  and  industrious  animals  the  result 
of  the  previous  night's  work  was  very  frequently  in  evidence. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  retracement  in  this  township,  I  thought  it  best  to 
disband  for  the  season,  as  the  snow  was.  already  deep  and  the  weather  cold,  the  last 
more  we  made  taking  us  almost  the  whole  day  to  go  four  miles.  The  ground  was 
too  hard  to  mound  whenever  exposed,  and  apparently  winter  had  set  in,  although  the 
Fettlers  all  informed  me  a  chinook  wind  would  come  and  take  away  the  snow  very  soon. 
However,  on  the  27th  of  November,  I  moved  out  to  Mr.  Erwin's  in  section  2,  town- 
ship 13,  range  29,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian,  where  I*stored  my  outfit,  and  left  my 
horses  in  Mr.  Erwin's  care  for  the  winter.  Next  day  Mr.  Erwin  took  us  to  Claresholm, 
when  I  paid  off  the  party  and  left  for  Medicine  Hat,  and  thence  home  at  once. 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  'squatter  and  small  settler  as  against  the  large 
lease  holder  is  one  that  is  rapidly  becoming  a  burning  issue  throughout  the  grazing 
lands,  and  the  department  will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  before  long  to  clearly  define 
the  rights  of  each.  During  the  season  we  heard  both  sides,  but  the  solutions  are  out 
of  the  surv^or's  province. 

During  the  season  the  outfit  travelled  some  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  not 
including  travelling  while  at  work,  and  generally  the  trails  were  in  good  condition, 
and  horse  feed  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camps. 

Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  line  were  surveyed  or  retraced,  monuments 
restored,  or  new  ones  constructed.  The  temperature  was  noted  each  morning  at  7 
A.M.,  and  a  record  of  the  same  appears  in  my  diary  together  with  a  short  note  on 
each  day's  weather,  &c. 

25b— 8 
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Observations  for  azimuth  and  time  were  taken  at  every  opportunity  affording 
a  constant  check  on  all  work  perf  onned. 

The  timepiece.  Watt  transit  and  four  chain  steel  tapes,  all  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to^the  work  required.  The  transit  being  especially  well  thought  of,  and  on 
dear  days,  not  too  windy,  the  writer  had  no  trouble  in  finding  Polaris  at  noon,  and 
observations  were  frequently  taken  during  the  dinner  hour. 

The  four  chain  tape  was  also  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  by  using  the 
clinometer  the  roughest  country  is  quickly  and  accurately  measured. 

I  furnished  my  chainmen  with  plummets  which  were  used  throughout  the  work, 
as  I  £nd  this  method  preferable  to  a  drop  pin. 

The  weather  was  generally  very  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  survey  opera- 
tions. Only  three  days  were  lost  from  rain  and  one  and  one-half  from  snow  during 
the  entire  season.  The  high  winds  that  prevail  in  southern  Alberta  are  somewhat 
annoying,  and  require  the  surveyor  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  keep  his  line 
straight  and  his  diaining  accurata 

In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul 
B.  Street,  of  Toronto,  who  always  performed  any  part  of  the  work  assigned  with 
ability  and  cheerfulness. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  -servant, 

A.  H.  HAWKINS,  DJiM. 


APPENDIX  No.  26. 

REPORT  OF  ERNEST  W.  HUBBELL,  DX.S. 

RESURVEYS  AND  INSPECTION  OF  CONTRACTS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Ottawa^  January  22,  1007. 
E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  my  survey  opera- 
tions in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  during  the  past  season. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  dated  March  80,  1906,  I  left  for  Prince 
Albert  on  April  17,  arriving  there  late  Saturday  night,  April  21. 

On  Monday  I  drove  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Pollock's  ranch,  ten  miles  distant,  where  my  sur- 
vey outfit  was  stored  for  the  winter.  I. returned  the  following  day  with  both  my 
horses  and  outfit,  the  former  looking  as  if  they  had  not  been  overfed  during  the  winter. 
My  organization  station  being  at  Graik,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  south  of 
Prince  Albert,  I  considered  it  more  economical  to  convey  my  outfit  there  by  rail 
Engaging  a  box-car  I  loaded  my  outfit  and  horses  and  arrived  at  Oraik  on  the  27th, 
where  we  immediately  pitched  camp  and  with  my  whole  party  I  was  under  canvas  that 
night. 

This  small  but  thriving  town  of  Craik,  seventy-three  miles  north  of  Regina,  is 
situated  on  the  Prince  Albert  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  (now  the 
Canadian  Northern),  and  has  a  population  of  about  three  hundred,  with  many  sub- 
stantial buildings,  including  two  large  grain  elevators,  several  churches,  two  hotels, 
numerous  stores  and  two  lumber  yards;  it  is  a  distributing  point  for  immigrants  and 
land  seekers  who  wish  to  look  over,  purchase  or  homestead  land.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
district  extending  easterly  as  far  as  Last  Mountain  lake  (distant  twenty-five  miles) 
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a  del  it  ion  a  I  machines  are  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  above  rate,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  reduced  by  one-half  or  thereabouts.  However  at  present  everyone  is  anxious  to 
have  his  threshing  done  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe,  for  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
frost  is  not  unknown.  The  consequence  is  that  the  number  of  machines  being  limited 
the  demand  is  great  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  rate  per  busheL  From  the  time  of 
seeding  to  that  of  harvest,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  days,  much  depending  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  heat. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  obtainable  from  the  Hitchcock-Ferguson  ranch  or  from  Wal- 
stad's  ranch,  both  of  which  are  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Horses  cost  about 
three  hundred  dollars  per  team  and  oxen  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  yoke  ;  a  good 
cow  costs  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  ;  wagons  are  worth  seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars, 
sleighs  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  dollars  and  double  harness  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
eight  dollars  a  set. 

Farm  produce  commands  a  high  price ;  potatoes  when  procurable  sell  for  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bag,  butter  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  milk 
seven  cents  per  quart,  eggs  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen,  &c.  Hay  is  rather 
scarce,  but  obtainable  from  Qu'Appelle  valley  and  in  a  few  of  the  large  hay  sloughs. 
In  addition  the  settler  cuts  and  uses  the  short  prairie  grass,  commonly  known  as  wool- 
top  which  is  more  nourishing  than  the  hay  taken  from  the  sloughs  and  is  generally 
preferred  by  stock.  Hay  usually  sells  at  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  but  it  is 
not  unusual  to  pay  one  cent  per  pound.  The  price  varies  according  to  locality  and 
quality.  A  considerable  amount  of  wheat  straw  is  used  by  the  farmer  for  his  stock, 
in  fact  many  cattle  get  little  else  during  the  entire  winter  and  thrive  very  well,  being 
in  good  condition  in  the  spring. 

Well  beaten  trails  pass  over  all  this  section  of  the  country,  connecting  with  the 
nearest  towns  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the  south  and  on 
the  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Prince  Albert  to  the  east.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  are  now  constructing  a  branch  line  from  Moosejaw  to  the 
Elbow  and  when  finished  it  will  not  only  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  but  greatly 
facilitate  transportation,  which  the  country  urgently  needs  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  great  influx  of  settlers. 

Building  material  and  supplies  are  proculrable  in  the  small  towns  at  moderate 
prices  and  are  freighted  to  the  homesteads  of  the  settlers  by  means  of  horses  and  oxen. 
For  fuel,  the  settler  bums  coal,  generally.  This  is  obtainable  at  most  of  the  railway 
stations  on  payment  of  seven  to  nine  dollars  per  ton.  A  little  wood  is  to  be  had  from 
some  of  the  coulees  which  extend  down  to  Saskatchewan  river,  also  some  wood  of 
small  dimensions  is  obtainable  from  a  belt  of  sand  hills  in  townships  23  and  24,  range 
3.  However' this  belt  is  being  rapidly  depleted  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  settlers  for 
both  building  and  fencing  puriKJses,  and  in  a  year  or  two,  perhaps  less,  wood  of  any 
description  will  not  apparently  be  procurable,  except  at  the  railway  stations.  In  this 
connection  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  indications  of  coal  or 
lignite  veins  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Good  drinking  water  is  rather  hard  to  obtain  in  many  places  and  until  wells  arc 
(extensively  dug  this  will  continue  to  be  a  slight  detriment  to  this  otherwise  fertile 
portion  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  There  are  very  few  sloughs  or  creeks  in 
which  the  water  is  palatable,  therefore  wells  are  being  dug,  and  water  is  usually 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  feet,  although  in  many  in- 
stance^ the  supply  is  limited  and  often  alkaline.  Owing  to  the  unusually  small  fall  of 
of  snow  and  the  limited  quantity  of  rain  for  the  past  two  years,  most  of  the  sloughs  and 
many  of  the  creeks  shown  on  the  maps  as  containing  water  have  now  little  or  none, 
for  instance,  Qu'Appelle  river  is  entirely  dry  in  many  places. 

As  a  rule,  the  soil  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  inclined  to  be  light;  it  follows 
that  n  considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  ensure  good  crops  and  vege- 
tation. The  system  of  *  boring'  is  now. adopted  by  many  of  the  settlers,  and  doubt- 
less in  a  year  or  two  pood  water  will  be  plentiful.    There  are  several  excellent  springs 
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in  the  vicinity  which  have  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  fresh  water, 
and  naturaUy  these  are  a  great  boon  to  the  settler. 

From  personal  experience  while  residing  in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  last  two  years,  and  from  information  obtained  through  old 
settlers,  I  should  say  that  there  are  no  summer  frosts  that  are  likely  to  do  harm,  al- 
though there  may  be  an  occasional  hailstorm.  On  the  other  hand  the  heat  during  the 
summer  months  is  intense.  Vegetation  usuaUy  commences  about  April  25  or  May  1. 
At  the  end  of  April  with  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  spring  ploughing  commences. 
May  is  an  unsettled  month,  one  day  it  may  be  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  next  cold  and 
raw,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  flurry  of.  snow.  Usually  there  is  considerable  rain 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  the  next  few  months  are  dry  and  very  hot, 
with  an  occasional  thunderstorm.  Last  season  we  had,  during  the  month  of  May,  rain 
on  fifteen  different  days,  during  June  twelve  days'  rain,  while  during  July  and  August 
the  weather  was  very  hot  and  a  few  thunder  stotms  occurred.  The  first  slight  frost  was 
noticed  on  August  26,  but  it  did  no  injury  to  the  crops.  Throughout  this  section  of 
the  province  (about  seven^  hundred  square  miles)  we  did  not  perceive  any  indications 
of  coal  or  veins  of  lignite,  nor  in  fact  minerals  of  any  description. 

On  the  tops  of  the  numerous  ridges  boulders  are  more  or  less  frequent,  and  doubt- 
less, as  has  been  done  elsewhere,  will  be  utilized  by  the  settler  for  building  purposes. 
I  understand  they  make  substantial,  .durable  buildings,  which  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lumber,  many  of  the  settlers  build  their  houses  out  of 
sod.  These  sods  are  first  ploughed  in  furrows,  then  cut  into  dimensions  of  2i  feet  x 
14  inches  x  3  inches,  and  laid  on  each  other,  similarly  to  the  placing  of  bricks,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  supports  on  the  inside  make  a  very  comfortable  warm  house 
or  stable;  if  they  are  well  made  and  lined  with  lumber  on  the  inside  they  will  last  for 
years.  Speaking  in  general  terms  of  that  portion,  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
extending  from  Prince  Albert  in  the  north  to  Willowbunch  in  the  south,  from  Melf ord 
in  the  east  to  Swift  Current  in  the  west,  covering  an  approximate  area  of  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  twenty-five  thousand  may  readily  be  classed  as  excel- 
lent agricultural  land ;  of  this  portion,  where  I  have  been  engaged  in  surveying  opera- 
tions for  the  past  two  years,  I  may  say,  having  travelled  over  it  during  that  time  more 
than  once,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  extent  of  uninterrupted  farming  country,  with  vast 
unknown  resources  which  one  is  unable  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It 
is  being  rapidly  settled  by  a  superior  class  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  might  well 
be  designated  Canadian- Americans,  men  botn  in  Canada  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  lived  there  many  years,  married,  became  possessed  of  property,  and  being  per- 
suaded that  they  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve  their  positions  have 
sold  out,  returned  to  Canada,  bought  land  and  taken  up  homesteads  in  the  great  West. 

When  one  contemplates  the  vast  unknown  possibilities  of  this  country  where  as 
yet  everything  is  new  and  in  the  experimental  stage  the  future  prospects  are  over- 
whelming and  as  a  crude  estimate,  I  venture  to  state  that  in  the  above  defined  limit:', 
for  every  square  mile  now  under  cultivation,  there  are  two  hundred  square  miles  of 
virgin  soil.  There  is  a  considerable,  portion  of  this  area  which  cannot  rightly  b^* 
designated  strictly  agricultural,  but  which  is  ideal  for  stock  raising,  more  especially 
those  x)ortions  adjoining  Saskatchewan  river,  that  i)ortion  comprising  various  raiigc^-^ 
of  sand  hills,  and  a  large  area  in  southern  Saskatchewan  bordering  on  the  Notiikeu 
and  Wiwa  creeks  and  also  on  Wood  river.  This  latter  portion  is  a  paradise  for 
ranchers,  and  in  it  a  number  of  ranches  are  now  located,  one  of  the  largest  of  tlipso 
being  the  *  Turkey  Track  Ranch,'  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Swift 
Current  and  possessing  about  sixty  thousand  head  of  stock.  I  passed  through  one 
enclosure  in  connection  with  this  ranch,  where  there  were  four  hundred  Hereford 
bulls. 

To  a  great  extent  the  settler  and  rancher  are  dependent  the  one  on  the  other, 
and  views  expressed  by  both  to  me  were  to  a  certain  extent  reciprocal,  the  two  occu- 
pations being  so  closely  allied. 
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It  struck  me  that  it  might  be  advantageous  (if  possible)  to  set  apart  oertain 
portions  of  the  above  mentioned  lands  for  stock  raising  as  most  of  it  is  entirely  unfit 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  practically  valueless  to  the  farmer,  while  consisting  as 
it  does  of  broken  hilly  land,  huge  ravines,  gullies  and  coul^  it  would  afford  excellent 
protection  to  the  stock  during  cold  weather.  The  original  survey  of  the  townships  in 
this  vicinity  was  fairly  well  executed,  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  position  of  the 
original  survey  monuments  were  easily  discemable,  more  especially  to  the  practised 
eye.  When  these  surveys  were  made  in  1883,  quarter  section  posts  were  not  used  in 
this  neighbourhood  (there  being  no  wood  to  make  posts)  the  only  distinction  between 
the  mounds  erected,  was  an  iron  tube  placed  at  the  section  comers,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  square  tin  with  section  numbers  stamped  thereon,  these  tins  having  in  most 
instances  disappeared,  there  was  no  distinguishing  mark  left  to  show  a  settler  or 
prosjiector  his  exact  locality.  As  a  result  much  time  was  lost,  it  not  being  infrequent 
for  a  settler  to  squat  on  the  wrong  quarter  section,  and  confusion  naturally  followed. 

It  is  imperative  that  proper  distinguishable  marks  be  at  all  section  comers  at  least 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  townships  surveyed  in  1883  and  1884  be  re- 
marked. I  may  say  in  connection  with  my  season's  surveys  that  I  destroyed  a  number 
of  old  river  lot  moimds,  and  that  the  greatest  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  one  day 
was  fifteen.  The  weather  during  the  whole  season  to  November  15,  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  surveying  operations,  and  the  trails  were  excellent. 

On  September  28  I  left  Oraik  to  examine  and,  if  possible,  to  correct  some  errors 
in  the  vicinity  of  Last  Mountain  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  fresh  and  pure, 
sixty  miles  long,  and  averaging  two  miles  in  width;  it  is  also  quite  deep.  Excellent 
fishing  and  shooting  is  afforded  the  lucky  sportsman,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
a  few  days  on  its  delightful  waters.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hauling  in  a  whitefish  that 
weighed  eight  and  one-half  pounds;  pickerel  and  jackfish  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
fact  quite  a  large  fishing  industry  is  carried  on  here.  Also  the  many  islands  afford  good 
breeding  grounds  for  ducks  and  geese.  The  natural  inference  regarding  this  beautiful 
and  attractive  lake  is  that  it  forms  an  ideal  summer  resort,  in  fact,  even  now,  on 
almost  any  day,  numerous  gasoline  launches  and  smaller  craft  can  be  seen  cruising 
on  its  clear  waters. 

After  I  had  completed  the  work  here  satisfactorily,  we  moved  to  township  27, 
range  24,  where  I  did  some  more  correction  work.  It  was  here  that  I  verified  an  error 
in  the  bearing  of  a  meridian  of  11 '^  46' — ^which  had  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  settlers,  and  upon  which  I  duly  submitted  a  detailed  report  to  you.  I 
then  moved  to  township  29,  range  26,  and  did  some  work  there,  afterwards  returning 
to  Craik,  following  a  well  beaten  trail  which  led  through  a  beautiful,  open,  undulating 
and  well  settled  district.  In  every  direction  threshing  operations  were  being  con- 
ducted; I  was  informed  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  twenty-three  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  farmers  haul  their  grain  from  here  in  large  wagons,  specially  made 
and  containing  one  hundred  bushels,  to  the  elevators  in  Craik. 

Arriving  at  Craik  I  completed  some  correction  work  in  township  24,  range  2S, 
and  then  proceeded  to  township  19,  range  29,  and  surveyed  some  meridian  outlines 
and  their  connecting  chords  and  also  did  some  coriection  work.  I  then  retraced  both 
sides  of  the  road  allowance  between  townships  18  and  19,  range  29,  where  a  large  error 
exists,  also  the  meridian  outlines  adjoining  the  correction  line,  and  forwarded  you 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  how  matters  might  be  rectified.  The  great  trouble  lies 
with  the  land  already  patented,  and  settlers  who  gain  by  an  error  in  survey  are  very 
loath  to  agree  to  any  change  in  the  original  survey  monuments.  On  October  18  I 
left  here  for  Swift  Current  to  inspect  certain  contracts  south  of  the  town,  where 
after  a  tedious  journey  through  hilly  country  with  few  trails  we  arrived  on  the 
23rd.  While  on  this  trip  we  passed  through  many  small  towns  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  note  the  growth  and 
progress  made  during  the  past  year,  besides  the  increased  value  of  land  and  proi)erty. 

At  Swift  Current  where  I  remained  a  day  the  population  has  doubled  during  the 
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past  year^  and  property  has  increased  in  value  amazingly;  everybody  appeared  to  be 
working,  and  apparently  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  everyone.  In  all  these  towns 
and  all  through  the  w^t  real  estate  appears  to  be  the  password.  From  Swift  Current  I 
travelled  southeasterly  to  township  11,  range  12,  where  I  carried  out  your  instructions, 
and  on  November  1  moved  camp  easterly  about  ninety  miles  to  inspect  certain  con- 
tracts in  that  vicinity.  My  route  lay  along  the  valley  of  Notukeu  creek,  a  fine  stream 
of  fresh  water  having  an  average  width  of  fifty  feet  and  quite  deep,  with  fairly  high 
banks.  The  country  passed  over  is  a  continuous  stretch  of  open  prairie,  with  an  occa- 
aional  dump  of  wiUows  on  the  banks  of  Notukeu  creek.  The  surface  is  generally  roll- 
ing, but  quite  hilly  on  the  east  side  of  Wood  river  which  is  a  fine  stream  of  fresh 
soft  water  and  has  considerable  wood  growing  on  its  banks,  suitable  for  fencing  and 
firewood.  In  fact  this  is  the  only  firewood  in  this  section  of  the  country  which  is  un- 
surveyed  and  practically  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  ranchers.  The  country  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  ranching.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  no  doubt  as  fertile  as  other 
sections  of  the  country  with  the  same  kind  of  soil.  We  passed  several  large  bodies  of 
water,  the  largest  being  Johnston  lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Bivers,  the  water  of  which 
unfortunately  is  unpalatable.  Hundreds  of  antelope  were  seen  daily  during  our  travels, 
occasionally  jumping  deer,  large  prairie  wolves,  foxes,  coyotes,  badger,  also  prairie 
chicken  and  countless  thousands  of  duck,  and  geese  of  all  varieties.  One  has  to  be  an 
eyewitness  to  the  flight  of  these  wild  fowl  to  the  southward  during  the  fall  to  even 
dimly  conceive  an  estimate  of  their  numbers  or  the  vast  quantity  of  food  required  by 
them. 

On  November  15  while  in  camp  near  the  Lake  of  the  Bivers,  we  were  prevented 
from  completing  our  work  owing  to  an  unexpected  blizzard,  which  raged  for  four  days 
and  four  nights,  covering  the  ground  with  snow  from  three  feet  deep  on  the  level,  to 
twelve  feet  deep  in  the  ravines,  most  effectually  covering  all  fodder  for  horses  and  mak- 
ing wheeling  almost  impossible.  As  we  were  fifty  miles  from  wood,  and  the  weather 
extremely  cold,  I  considered  it  not  only  advisable  but  compulsory  to  make  the  near- 
est town  which  was  Moosejaw,  distant  about  seventy  miles.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
depth  of  snow,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  most  of  my  outfit.  Our  journey  to  Moose- 
jaw  was  trying,  cold  and  most  strenuous^  as  we  had  to  break  the  trails  for  the  horses 
which  soon  gave  out  as  a  result  of  being  half  the  time  down  in  the  snow,  which  was 
always  even  with  the  wagon  box.  Having  but  little  wood  we  felt  the  severe  cold  very 
much,  as  provisions  could  not  be  properly  cooked,  nor  could  we  get  thoroughly  warmed, 
everything  being  frozen.  We  arrived  at  Moosejaw  on  the  23rd,  both  men  and  animals 
thoroughly  exhausted,  but  thankful.  Here  we  were  told  that  tiiis  blizzard  was  unpre- 
cedented, and  besides  the  loss  of  many  cattle,  several  men  were  reported  missing,  in 
fact,  subsequently,  a  man  and  his  horse  were  found  frozen  to  death  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  where  we  had  passed. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  I  hired  two  sleighs  and  sent  back  my  men  and  horses 
for  the  remainder  of  my  outfit  They,  though  better  equipped  and  more  prepared,  had 
an  exceedingly  rough  time,  but  brought  in  the  outfit  which  we  stored  for  the  winter 
at  Mr.  A.  W.  Annable's  ranch,  Moosejaw. 

Before  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice,  the  destruction  of 
numerous  mounds  and  pits  by  many  settlers  who,  when  ploughing,  carelessly  ignore  the 
surv^  monuments  and  plough  or  harrow  them  over,  thus  filling  the  pits  and  obliterat- 
ing the  mounds.  I  suggest  that  some  stringent  method  be  adapted  to  prevent  further 
destruction  of  these  monuments,  which  the  government  is  endeavouring  to  perpetuate 
for  the  settler's  benefit,  and  which  entail  the  exx)enditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  I 
also  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  a  properly  conducted  ferry 
to  cross  Saskatchewan  river  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  liOg  Valley.  Considerable  risk 
is  run  and  much  time  is  now  lost  in  crossing,  the  traveller  having  to  either  swim  his 
borsea  and  ferry  his  wagons  and  belongings  across  with  the  best  means  at  his  disposal, 
or  travel  around  by  the  Elbow,  thus  entailing  an  extra  journey  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
miles. 

During  the  past  two  years  an  epidemic  of  glanders  has  been  prevalent  throughout 
this  section  of  the  country,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  the  government  sent  veterinary 
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surgeons  to  the  various  ranches  to  examine  and  report  thereon,  with  the  result  that 
many  horses  were  shot,  and  the  disease  was  practically  stamped  put. 

While  in  Mooaejaw,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  driven  to  and  shown  over  and 
through  the  Moosejaw  nursery,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  town  and 
located  in  a  most  beautifully  sheltered  spot,  comprising  about  ninety  acres.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  banks  through  which  runs  Moosejaw  creek,  utilized  by  the  Company 
as  a  water  supply  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  Thousands  of  young  trees  of  every 
description,  and  endless  varieties  of  shrubs  are  kept  for  experiment  and  sale.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  grown,  and  in  the  four  large  green  houses  (of  the  latest  im- 
proved designs)  flowers  of  every  variety  and  green  vegetables  are  always  being  culti- 
vated. Although  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  nursery  has  proved  profitable 
beyond  all  exx)ectations,  and  the  supply  being  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  I  write  the  above  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  country  of 
surpises,  as  many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  during  the  winter  months. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  my 
assistant,  Mr.  R.  Oscar  Spreckley. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  HUBBELL,  DX.S. 


APPENDIX  No.  26. 
REPORT   OF   A.  W.  JOHNSON,  D.L.S. 


SURVEYS   IN    THE   WESTERN    PORTIONS   OF   THE   RAILWAY   BELT. 

Kamloops,  B.C.,  February  5,  1907 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sm, — Having  sent  instructions  to  some  of  the  men  to  meet  me  at  Lytton,  I  left 
Kamloops  on  February  19  for  the  Nicola. 

My  last  year's  aneroid  elevations  on  the  railway  belt  did  not  check  out  well,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  a  reliable  height  for  my  starting  point  on  Spins  creek.  As  a  railway 
has  been  built  up  the  Nicola  valley  since  I  was  there,  this  was  easily  got,  and  I  went 
on  to  Lytton,  where  Mr.  Irwin,  the  Indian  agent  at  Kamloops,  was  waiting  for  me. 
He  wished  to  find  the  position  of  certain  improvements  near  Indian  reserve  No.  27. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  agent  of  Dominion  lands,  of  New  Westminster,  came  up  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  he  helped  me  with  the  final  adjustment  of  lots  1460,  359,  1  and  2.  The  last 
two  had  been  surveyed  in  the  Caribou  days,  but  all  monuments  were  gone,  and  I  had 
to  survey  them  again,  conforming  as  much  as  possible  to  the  old  notes  and  sketches. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  wooden  posts  at  all,  whether  at  quarter- 
section  corners  or  any  other.  Even  a  cedar  post  will  not  last  more  than  forty  years 
though  left  absolutely  undisturbed,  and  they  will  not  stand  much  knocking  about  after 
twenty.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  iron  posts  supplied  should  be  of  better  quality. 
Some  of  these  I  have  had  this  year  were  so  rotten  that  a  man  could  break  them  with 
his  hands.  The  ideal  monument  for  British  Columbia  is  a  stout  iron  i)ost  and  a  pile 
of  heavy  stones. 

Pits  can  be  traced  for  perhaps  ten  years  if  they  happen  to  be  dug  on  the  level 
and  left  quite  undisturbed  by  stock,  whereas  a  stone  mound  of  regulation  size,  es- 
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pecially  if  made  of  large  stones,  is  practically  everlasting,  and  I  have  never  seen  one 
80  much  disturbed  in  this  province,  even  by  stock,  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
identifying  it. 

On  the  27th  most  of  the  party  went  to  Hoi)e,  while  I  went  up  the  Fraser  with 
one  man  to  put  iron  posts  in  at  some  of  the  section  comers  near  the  railway  belt 
limit,  my  supply  -having  run  out  during  the  previous  fall.  This  took  a  couple  of  days, 
and  we  then  followed  to  Hope. 

In  1902,  I  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  this  townsite,  and  left  iron  piping  at 
some  of  the  main  street  intersections.  The  place  was  surveyed  originally  *in  1861  by 
the  sappers  and  miners  who  built  the  Caribou  road,  and  wooden  posts  were  put  in. 
Nobody  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  of  these  original  marks,  and  though  I  worked 
for  months  in  the  townsite  it  was  not  until  the  survey  was  almost  complete  that  I 
succeeded  in  finding  one.  It  tallied  very  closely  indeed  with  my  own  work,  which  was 
based  on  old  fence  lines  and  such  old  buildings  as  were  reported  to  stand  on  lot  lines. 
As  there  are  two  or  three  people  in  Hope  who  have  been  in  the  town-  since  1860,  I  was 
able  to  get  fairly  gpod  evidence,  though  no  really  authentic  starting  points.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  company  once  cleared  practically  the  whole  townsite  to  grow  feed  for 
their  pack  trains,  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  again,  and  is  now  covered  with 
dense  bush  &cept  where  the  few  houses  are. 

It  is  patiently  waiting  for  a  railway,  with  the  advent  of  which  a  tourist  traffic 
is  certain  to  spring  up,  for  a  pleasanter  spot  for  a  summer  holiday  could  not  well  be 
found.  There  is  splendid  trout  fishing  close  to  the  village,  mountain  climbing  '  ad 
nauseam,'  and  big  game  shooting  for  those  who  like  to  take  the  risk  of  climbing  round 
giddy  comers  after  goat,  or  the  trouble  of  forcing  their  way  through  the  interminable 
vine  maple  and  huckleberry  brush  to  the  high  open  slides,  every  one  of  which  is  the 
feeding  ground  and  exclusive  property  of  some  bear. 

Besides  making  the  resurvey  of  the  townsite  itself,  I  put  monuments  in  at  several 
of  the  comers  of  surrounding  lots,  and  as  far  as  xK)ssible  made  the  survey  between 
Hope  and  Silver  creek  rigid.  I  have  sx>ent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  and  near  Hope,  and 
have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  McKenzie  in  every  way  he  could  afford  it, 
aftd  I  feel  convinced  that  with  the  proper  data  available,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  all 
landowners  who  have  seen  the  survey  are  satisfied,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  go  over  the  work  again. 

On  April  16,  we  went  down  to  Sumas  lake  by  canoe.  While  here  I  made  a  correc- 
tion in  my  resurveys  of  lots  225  and  226,  and  as  soon  as  possible  returned  to  Hope, 
picking  up  a  few  horses  on  the  way.  I  also  sent  to  Nicola  for  ten  horses  by  a  man 
who  was  buying  some  there  for  himself,  and  began  a  traverse  of  the  Similkameen  trail 
before  they  arrived.  On  the  way  up  this  trail  we  ran  a  couple  of  section  lines  at  what 
is  known  as  Lake  House,  or  Beaver  Lake,  and  after  reaching  the  limit  of  the  railway 
belt  ran  along  it  as  far  as  my  last  post  in  1905.  My  tie  came  out  exceedingly  well  to 
all  api)earances,  but  I  found  afterwards  that  there  were  two  mistakes,  equ£(l  and  with 
opposite  signs  that  neutralized  each  other,  one  on  the  traverse  up  the  Similkameen 
trail,  the  other  somewhere  on  the  railway  belt  limit  of  last  year.  Therefore  in  Sep- 
tember I  came  back  and  re-ran  this  part  of  the  limit.  From  the  Similkameen  trail 
southward  the  belt  limit  takes  to  the  mountains  in  earnest.  The  first  half  mile  leads 
up  a  two  thousand  feet  precipice,  and  when  we  moved  camp  the  only  possible  place 
to  get  up  the  mountain  was  two  or  three  miles  down  Skagit  river.  We  camped  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  arriving  in  small  and  very  much  scattered  detach- 
ments, with  in  many  cases  much  smaller  packs  than  were  gaily  strapped  on  in  the  last 
camp.  As  tents  were  among  the  things  thrown  away,  it  was  unfortunate  that  it 
should  rain  that  night,  and  there  were  some  very  unhappy  men  ait^und  the  bacon  and 
beans  next  morning. 

The  mountains  are  so  precipitous  here  that  I  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  triaiip:ii- 
lating.  Up  to  a  height  of  ^ye  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  they  are  covered  with 
Jcnse  balsam  forests,  but  the  wood  is  soft  and  full  of  knots.     Fp  to  six  thousand 
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feet  there  may  be  odd  clumps  of  dwarf  balsam  or  junix)er  buahes,  but  I  think  that 
Biz  thousand  five  hundred  may  be  considered  extreme  timber  Una  There  is  practically 
nothing  after  six  thousand. 

The  railway  belt  limit  keeps  very  high,  in  fact,  runs  over  the  top  of  Marmot 
mountain  nearly  seven  thousand  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  goes  down  into  thick  bal- 
sam again  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  2,  which  is  parallel  to  Marmot  creek, 
and  then  gradually  works  up  on  to  Silvertip  mountain,  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
imposing  mountain  north  of  the  international  boundaiy  in  this  district.  According  to 
my  aneroid,  checked  by  vertical  angles  read  by  transit  on  other  known  elevations,  it  is 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  north  side  is  inaccessible  and 
two  small  glaciers  are  perched  in  the  only  place  level  enough  to  stay  on.  When  I  say 
inaccessible  I  mean  from  the  ordinary  human  being's  standpoint,  not  from  that  of 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club,  I  have  tried  it  from  that  side 
with  an  Indian,  who  had  a  marvellous  head  for  heights.  We  persevered  until  we 
found  ourselves  sitting  on  a  knife  edge  with  nothing  at  all  on  three  sides  of  us.  As 
far  as  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  balloon  would  take  us  up  to  the. top.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it  an  air-ship  is  the  solution  of  the  surveying  problem  in  British  Columbia. 
You  could  work  for  miles  round  one  permanent  camp  and  above  all  things  there 
would  be  no  packing.    The  south  slope  of  the  mountain  is  comparatively  easy,  and 

the  view  from  the  top,  magnificient,  but  you  wonder  where  the  land  is.  For  a  himdred 
miles  in  all  directions  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  rock  and  ice.  The  slides  below 
the  glaciers  are  very  steep  and  covered  with  dense  vine  maple  and  cypress  so  dense 
that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  force  your  way  through  with  a  pack.  We  took 
our  bundles  straight  across  one  of  these  slides  and  tackled  the  opposite  ridge.  Un- 
fortunately we  struck  it  at  a  very  bad  place  and  the  brush  was  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  see  anything  ahead.  This  was  the  worst  pack  I  have  ever  had.  The  climb  itself 
was  insignificant,  some  eighteen  hundred  feet  or  so,  but  with  sixty  pounds  on  your 
back  you  have  difficulty  in  negotiating  comers  that  are  comparatively  easy  when 
travelling  light.  Twice  we  had  to  unload,  climb  into  xx>sition8  over  one  another's 
heads  and  with  infinite  care  pass  the  packs^  up  from  man  to  man.  Most  of  us  did  at 
last  get  up,  but  two  of  the  stragglers  did  not  turn  up  till  night,  and  one  man  oSly 
got  in  next  morning.  NaturaUy  enough  he  was  the  cook.  When  we  got  off  Silvertip 
we  were  in  the  valley  of  Klesilkwa,  which  is  separated  from  Silver  creek  vall^  by  a 
low  pass,  about  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  I  took  the  belt  limit  across  this 
valley  and  ran  parallel  again  for  three  miles  along  a  mountain  composed  of  solid 
granite.  There  are  two  miles  of  old  rock  slides  with  huge  granite  boulders,  from  the 
size  of  one's  head  to  that  of  a  house,  requiring  only  a  little  dynamite  to  furnish  the 
finest  building  stone  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  it 
that  do  not  even  require  quarrying. 

The  Klesilkwa  side  of  the  pass  is  level  and  very  swampy.  It  averages  half  a  mile 
in  width  and  there  is  land  enough  for  some  settlement  when  the  timber  has  been 
taken  out.    This  is  mainly  cedar  and  hemlock. 

On  the  Silver  creek  side  of  the  divide  the  valley  narrows  down  and  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  in  most  places.  There  is  fir  here  besides  cedar  and 
hemlock,  but  not  much  land. 

I  ran  a  series  of  section  lines  down  this  valley  as  far  as  Silver  lake,  and  con- 
nected with  Hope  by  triangles  over  Hope  mountain.  I  made  this  survey  because 
there  was  an  application  for  land  at  the  south  end  of  Silver  lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  cattle.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  a  more  unsuitable 
or  hopeless  place  for  raising  cattle  in.  Dense  crab  apple  and  willow  thickets  grow  im- 
mediately around  the  lake  at  its  south  end,  alder  and  cottonwood  along  the  creek, 
and  the  rest  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  the  densest  growth  of  cedar,  fir  and  hemlock. 
There  is  not  a  stalk  of  natural  food  and  no  range  on  the  mountains  which  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  only  suitable  for  mountain  goat. 

When  I  tied  on  to  Hope  I  found  a  mistake  which  was  located  during  the  following 
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weeky  and  I  left  Mr.  Weld  with  a  small  party  to  make  necessary  corrections.  I  should 
not  like  to  send  this  report  in  without  saying  that  Mr.  Weld  was  a  very  gn^eat  help 
to  me  this  year.  We  had  a  difficult  party  to  handle,  and  the  position  of  assistant  is 
not  at  all  a  pleasant  one.  In  spite  of  these  facts  he  finished  the  corrections  on  time, 
and  I  doubt  whether  many  inen  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  finished 
them  at  all.  While  these  corrections  were  being  made  I  took  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  worked  oyer  the  two  ranges  separating  Elesilkwa  creek  from  Ohilliwak  lake. 

The  first  of  these  ridges  is  slightly  over  seven  thousand  feet  and  the  second  not 
much  more  than  six  thousand.  Both  of  them  were  covered  with  huckleberries  and 
blueberries  and  as  a  result  bears  were  very  nimierous,  especially  as  the  above  berries 
are  a  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  These  hears  were  a  real  hindrance  to  the 
work,  for  the  Indians  would  not  go  away  alone  without  a  rifie,  and  in  one  case  re- 
fused  to  cross  a  valley  at  aU.  I  laughed  at  them  for  a  long  time  and  occasionally  went 
ahead  myself  to  show  them  that  their  fears  were  groundless.  However,  one  night  while 
coming  down  a  mountain  side  to  supper  with  one  of  the  Indians,  we  ran  across  a  big 
foald-faced  she-bear  and  cub.  They  were  directly  in  our  way,  so  I  shouted  to  scare 
them  off.  It  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  at  all  for  the  old  bear  immediately  turned 
and  chaiged*  I  think  we  both  had  pocket  knives,  but  they  did  not  seem  very  comfort- 
ing so  we  fled.  She  may  not  have  come  very  far,  we  did  not  stop  to  see,  but  she  did 
not  catch  us.  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  bald-faces  and  grizzlies  severely  alone  if  you 
are  unarmed. 

There  are  goats  on  the  highest  ridges  and  plenty  of  marmots  or  whistlers  as  they 
are  called  here.    The  Indiana  call  them  the  whistle  pig. 

The  descent  into  Ghilliwak  lake  was  down  very  steep  smooth  rock  at  first,  so  steep 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  put  the  section  comer  in. 

We  joined  the  pack  train  on  the  lake  at  Depot  creek  on  August  11.  The  packers 
had  just  finished  building  a  canoe  for  our  use  while  there.  Here  also  was  a  party  work- 
ing on  the  international  boundary.  For  a  week  I  worked  from  this  camp,  and  then 
packed  dear  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

The  belt  limit  went  over  some  very  bad  country  west  of  the  lake  before  reaching 
the  first  ridge,  country  comprising  ravines,  rocks,  precipices  and,  slowest  of  all,  36^ 
slopes  covered  with  dense  balsam.  Once  out  of  the  timber  I  put  most  of  the  work  in 
by  triangulation,  because  most  of  it  lay  over  inaccessible  rock. 

On  August  24  I  got  down  to  the  international  boundary,  and  measured  westwards 
by  means  of  triangles.  The  bases  were  exceedingly  short,  but  I  took  great  care  with 
the  angles  and  on  the  28th  tied  on  to  a  post  I  set  four  years  ago. 

There  was  little  or  no  game  on  the  ranges  west  of  Ghilliwak  lake.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  feed.  There  is  no  agricultural  land  between  Silver  creek  and  the  inter- 
national boundary,  except  a  little  on  Ghilliwak  river  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 
A  little  good  cedar  and  fir  may  be  foimd  around  the  lake,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
timber  is  knotty  balsam,  which  as  far  as  I  know  is  no  good  for  anything  but  firewood 
and  second  rate  pulp. 

Minerals  are  worked  to  some  extent  both  in  Slesse  creek  and  Middle  creek  and 
nunours  are  heard  from  time  to  time  of  big  veins  between  Skagit  river  and  Ghilliwak 
lake.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  lake  will  be  a  summer  resort. 
The  fishing  is  very  good,  the  scenery  of  course  gorgeous  and  there  is  nearly  always  a 
sailing  breeza 

It  would  be  ea^  to  build  a  good  wagon  road  up  to  the  lake  which  then  could 
easily  be  reached  in  a  day  from  the  town  of  Ghilliwak. 

On  September  10  we  began  work  on  the  correction  of  the  railway  belt  limit  from 
the  northeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  3,  range  23,  to  the  last  post  I  put  in  last 
season.  It  rained  a  grreat  deal  while  we  were  here  and  the  country  was  very  rough  in- 
deed, so  rough  that  we  had  some  very  uncomfortable  moments  chaining.  A  mile  on  a 
map  looks  such  a  short  distance  and  so  easy  to  chain  that  people  who  have  not  scram- 
bled painfully  up  a  rock  with  a  chain  tied  to  their  belt  with  a  long  hard  drop  coming 
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if  they  let  go  cannot  realize  what  an  enormous  distance  a  mile  sometimes  is  on  the 
ground. 

From  Hope  I  sent  two  men  back  to  Kamloops  with  the  twenty  horses  that  com- 
prised the  pack-train.  They  will  do  better-in  the  upper  country  than  at  Sumas  where 
they  were  last  winter.  At  least  they  cannot  possibly  coUne  out  thinner  in  the  spring. 
T  was  fortunate  in  my  two  packers.  I  doubt  whether  they  could  be  beaten  in  British 
Columbia.  One  of  them  I  left  in  charge  of  the  base  all  summer.  It  was  his  duty  to 
see  that  everything  I  needed  was  moved  forward  into  valleys  diat  the  belt  limit 
crossed.  This  left  me  at  liberty  to  push  the  flying  camp  forward  on  line,  because  I 
was  always  morally  certain  that  when  I  dropped  down  for  supplies  I  should  find  him 
in  the  desired  spot. 

Before  leaving  this  district  I  ran  the  boundaries  of  lots  6  and  6,  near  Hope,  which 
were  in  doubt,  and  on  the  22nd  moved  down  to  Agassiz  by  canoe.  After  a  couple  of 
days  work  in  section  28,  township  3,  range  28  I  got  word  that  some  work  at  Sumas 
was  very  urgent  and  I  moved  dow*n  at  once  by  canoe  to  the  south  end  of  Sumas  lake 
in  township  19,  east  of  the  coast  meridian.  Nearly  all  the  land  around  this  lake  was 
surveyed  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  and  as  it  is  covered  every  year  by  water,  the  old 
monuments  have  in  most  cases  di8apx)eared  long  ago,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  do  anything  with  it,  but  I  think  that  what  few  comers  I  did  re-establish  are  as 
near  their  original  positions  ss  is  possible  to  put  them  now.  While  here  I  did  some 
work  of  the  same  nature  on  the  upper  Sumas  Inidian  reserve  and  on  lot  227,  group  2. 
I  also  made  a  small  traverse  in  section  18,  township  20,  east  of  coast  meridian. 

On  October  11,  I  went  up  to  Lytton  with  Mr.  Weld  and  one  man.  We  did  a  few 
dnys  work  here  on  lots  1  and  2  and  in  section  35,  township  14,  range  27,  west  of  the 
coast  meridian  and  then  I  took  a  couple  of  weeks  holidays,  partly  for  my  own  ends  (I 
wanted  a  grizzly  and  got  one)  and  partly  to  get  some  idea  of  how  to  tackle  the  country 
between  Harrison  lake  and  the  Fraser,  where  I  shall  be  next  season. 

On  November  6  I  went  down  to  Agassiz  again  and  next  day  continued  the  work  on 
islands  in  the  Fraser  that  I  had  left  when  asked  to  go  to  Sumas.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  do  around  the  village  itself  on  lots  49,  19,  10,  &c.  In  this  I  had 
the  assistance  for  a  day  or  two  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 

the  land  in  the  New  Westminster  district  than  anybody  else  and  we  were  able  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  resurvey  work.  I  tried  to  find  posts  in  section  6,  township  4,  range  28  up 
Maria  slough,  but  was  unsuccessful,  so  I  wrote  for  the  old  field  notes  and  paid  the  men 
of!  for  the  season,  getting  back  to  Elamloops  on  December  4. 

The  season  has  been  in  many  ways  remarkable.  While  at  Hope,  in  March  and 
April,  the  weather  was  glorious,  which  is  unusual  at  this  time  of  year.  May  and  June 
were  wet,  but  July,  Aug^ust  and  the  first  part  of  September  were  finer  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  this  district.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  work  would  have  been  much 
more  unpleasant  even  than  it  was.  We  seldom  used  tents,  but  slept  out  under  the  stars, 
and  the  fine  weather  enabled  us  to  carry  fewer  clothes  than  usual,  which  is  a  great 
point  when  packing.  If  I  had  not  had  a  nucleus  of  men  who  had  been  with  me  for 
years  and  who  did  not  like  to  see  me  left  in  a  hole,  I  should  probably  have  finished  the 
work  with  Mr.  Weld  and  a  party  of  two.  As  it  was  we  left  Hope  seventeen  strong  and 
(;arae  off  the  international  boundary  with  nine.  Some  had  cut  themselves,  some  were 
ill,  but  most  were  sick  of  packing.  We  had  three  months  mountain  packing  with  little 
iiitormission,  moving  camp  on  an  average  three  times  a  week,  and  men  will  not  do  it  if 
nny thing  else  at  all  is  to  be  had.  It  did  not  improve  matters  when  we  got  down  to  the 
south  end  of  Chilli wak  lake  and  found  men  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  boundary  sur- 
vey because  there  had  been  no  fresh  vegetables  for  three  whole  days.  We  had  potatoes 
twice  in  three  months. 

The  fall  was  wetter  even  than  that  of  last  year,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and 
we  had  several  days  when  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  do  any  work  at  all. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  W.  JOHNSON,  DX,S. 
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APPENDIX  No.  27. 
REPORT  OF  J.  A.  KIRK,  D.L.S. 

SLR\EY  OF  PART   OF   THE   NOBTH   BOUNDARY   OF   THE   RAILWAY   BELT  IN   BRITISH   COLUMBU. 

Revelstoke,  B.C.,  March  14,  1907. 
E.  Deyille^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  Qeneral, 
Ottawa. 

SiR^ — ^I  have  the  honour  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  my  survey  to  establish  the  north  boundary  of  the  railway  belt  at  Blae- 
berry creek  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  survey  consisted  of  two  traverse  lines  run  from  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  20,  township  28,  range  22,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  up  the  valley  of  Blaeberry 
creek  to  the  objective  point,  a  distance  approximately  of  twenty-five  miles.  My  report 
may  therefore  be  appropriately  styled  '  A  report  on  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Blaeberry 
creek  within  the  railway  belt.' 

Blaeberry  ereek  rises  in  a  large  glacial  area,  crowning  the  divide  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  about  117  degrees  of  west  longitude.  It  flows  southerly  for  about  twelve 
miles  and  enters  the  railway  belt  at  the  north  boundary  of  section  10,  in  township  31, 
range  20,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  It  continues  southerly  and  southwesterly  through 
ranges  20,  21  and  22  to  its  confluence  with  Columbia  river  in  section  30,  township  28, 
range  22,  a  distance  of  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  west  side  of  the  valley  is  paralleled  by  a  range  of  mountains  that  rise  in  lofty 
and  picturesque  peaks,  broken  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  a  stream  which  rises  in 
the  glacial  fields  on  the  divide  and  flows  southwesterly  to  its  junction  with  Blaeberry 
creek  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  boundary  of  the  railway 
belt.  As  this  stream  materially  increases  the  volume  of  the  Blaeberry,  it  may 
appropriately  be  designated  the  '  west  fork.' 

On  the  east  side  a  ridge  runs  parallel  to  Blaeberry  creek  from  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Belt,  southerly  for  about  six  miles.  The  flanks  of  three  ridges  tyearing  south- 
eaaterly  constitute  the  east  side  of  the  valley  between  this  point  and  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  The  streams  flowing  through  the  three  valleys  thus  formed  comprise  the 
tributaries  of  Blaeberry  creek  from  the  east.  The  middle  one  I  have  named  the  '  east 
fork/  as  it  is  larger  than  the  other  two  together,  and  contributes  to  the  main  stream 
nearly  if  not  as  much  water  as  the  'west  fork.'  The  disclouration  of  the- water  in 
the  summer  shows  that  the  '  east  fork '  and  the  stream  to  the  south  of  it  are  fed  by 
glaciers. 

Several  small  streams  rise  on  the  faces  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  and  from  springs  along  the  bordering  flats,  and  these  in  many  cases  disappear 
by  sinking  under  the  surface.  The  valley  is  naturally  divided  as  to  its  physical 
features  into  three  parts,  which  for  convenience  of  refeirence,  I  have  named  the  upper 
section  or  gravel  flats,  the  central  or  rocky  section,  and  the  lower  or  bench  land 
section.    My  description  will  begin  with  the  central  or  rocky  section. 

Central  or  Rocky  Section, 

A  series  of  ridges  which  cross  the  valley  and  unite  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
extend  southerly  for  about  five  miles  from  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
mouth  of  the  'east  fork.'  Through  these  ridges,  which  consist  of  a  species  of  soap 
stone  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  a  finger  nail,  the  creek  has  cut  a  channel  from 
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fifteen  to  seventy-fiye  feet  in  width.  In  places  the  vortical  walls  of  the  canyon  thus 
formed  are  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Through  this  section  the  creek  is  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids,  as  the  total  fall  is  prohahly  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Further  reference  to  this  section  is  made  in  the  paragraph  following  the  description 
of  the  upi)er  section. 

Upper  Section. 

Proceeding  up  stream  from  the  canyons,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a  gravel  flat, 
on  which,  speaking  generally,  there  is. a  light  covering  of  soil  that  increases  in 
places  to  several  feet  in  depth.  It  seems  evident  that  the  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the 
canyons  has  not  been  cut  out  as  low  as  the  grade  of  the  rock  forming  the  true  bottom  of 
the  valley  above,  and  that  the  dam  thus  fonned  holds  the  gravel  forming  the  flats  as 
in  a  basin.  The  creek  meanders  with  a  swift  but  uniform  current  in  a  channel  that 
is  constantly  shifting  during  times  of  high  water.  An  expanse  of  gravel  bars  has  thus 
been  formed  that  is  constantly  increasing  in  width  by  the  erosion  of  the  banks. 

The  valley  averages  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  mountains  forming  its 
bounds  have  the  usual  features  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  The  summits  are  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  often  rise  in  sharp  ridges  and  peaks  of  fantastic  outline.  The  faces 
of  the  hills  are  frequently  a  succession  of  slides,  while  the  slopes  at  their  bases  are 
composed  of  sharp-edged  rocks  that  have  fallen  from  higher  levels.  These  slopes  are 
usually  covered  with  soil.  The  soil  on  the  west  side  generally  reaches  higher  levels 
and  is  of  better  quality  and  greater  depth  than  on  the  east  side. 

The  county  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  spruce,  cedar,  fir,  hemlock  and  pine, 
spruce  predominating.  On  the  lower  levels  of  the  mountains  and  on  Ihe  flats  along 
the  shore  of  the  creek,  there  are  belts  of  timber  that  will  run  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  end.  The  cedar  is  usually  hollow  and  not  large 
enough  to  have  sufficient  sound  wood  to  make  it  valuable.  The  other  woods  are 
generally  of  good  quality,  but  as  is  common  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  trees 
contain  but  a  small  percentage  of  high-grade  or  clear  lumber.  I  estimate  that  there 
is  between  three  and  four  square  miles  carrying  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  million 
feet  log  scale  of  mechantable  timber  in  this  section.  In  addition  to  the  timber 
descrribeid,  the  country  is  covered  with  a  smaller  growth  admirably  adapted  for  pulp 
wood. 

This  section  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  traces  of  forest  fires.  If  my  con- 
clusions are  correct,  this  is  due  to  the  following  causes.  During  the  summer  months, 
while  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden  is  parched  for  want  of  rain,  storm  clouds 
aire  often  seen  approaching  from  the  west  which  turn  to  l^e  left  at  Mount  Moberly 
and  continue  up  the  valley  of  Blaeberry  creek.  Along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  creek 
these  clouds  precipitate  their  moisture.  This  phenomenon  probably  prevails  during 
the  winter  when  the  precipitation  augments  the  glaciers  in  which  the  creek  rises. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  rain  falling  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the  summits  unwatered 
by  the  Blaeberry,  does  not  form  into  creeks,  but  descends  rapidly  to  Ihe  debris  at  the 
base  and  percolates  through  the  soil,  thus  keeping  it  constantly  moist,  while  the  flats 
bordering  the  creek,  while  not  swampy,  as  a  rule  are  full  of  springs  from  the  same 
source.  This  feature  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with  the  area  I  am  now 
describing  as  it  apx)ears  to  thoroughly  protect  the  forest  from  fire.  It  is  true  that 
burnt  trees  are  to  be  seen  high  up  on  the  mountain  side  that  have  grown  on  small 
ledges  of  rock,  but  this  fact  accentuates  my  point,  as  in  such  places  the  moisture 
rapidly  drains  off. 

Central  or  Rocky  Section — (Continued). 

In  the  section  cut  by  canyons  the  gravel  flats  are  replaced  by  bench  land  through 
which  ridges  of  rock  protrude.  The  country  has  been  overrun  by  fire  and  only  isolated 
patches  of  a  large  forest  remain.  The  precipitation  decreases  as  the  Columbia  valley 
is  approached,  while  the  drainage  from  the  mountains  and  local  rainfall,  sinks  rapidly 
through  the  porous,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  bench  lands,  leaving  the  surface 
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diy,  and  in  a  favourable  condition  for  the  spread  of  fire.     Toung  f oreBts  of  pine, 
spruce,  &c.,  are  covering  the  brul^. 

The  trees  are  small  yet,  but  in  time  if  protected  they  will  have  a  conunercial 
ralue.  There  remains  near  the  southeom  part  of  this  section  about  a  third  of  a  square 
mile  of  fine  spruce,  halsam,  &g.,  estimated  to  contain  about  five  million  feet,  log  scale. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  east  fork  there  is  a  fine  body  of  spruce  and  balsam,  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  go  through  it. 

AFFEiroiX  No.  28. 

From  the  foot  of  the  canyons  the  stream  flows  in  a  channel  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  From  this  point  to  a  small  canyon 
near  the  railway  it  meanders  through  gravel  bars  similar  to  those  described  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  creek.  Emerging  from  the  canyon,  which  is  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  the  creek  crosses  the  flats  of  the  Oolimibia  and  soon  forms  part  of  that 
mer.  In  this  section  the  valley  widens.  Bench  lands  that  have  been  overrun  by  fire, 
and  on  which  a  new  forest  is  appearing,  are  its  principal  features,  until  it  merges 
into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

Bespecting  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  I  would  refer  to  my  report  on  the  survey 
of  sections  1,  2  and  3  in  township  28,  range  22,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  particularly 
to  the  part  reading  as  follows : — 

I  have  been  told  that  this  land  is  part  of  a  timber  reserve,  and  therefore  not  open 
for  settlement.  There  is  no  timber  here,  and  apparently  never  will  be,  as  the  new 
growth  is  confined  to  willow  and  poplar.  If  it  is  supposed  that  by  keeping  the  place 
in  a  natural  state  an  efficient  fire  break  is  provided  between  the  railway  and  the 
country  to  the  north,  I  would  point  out  that  the  dead  timber  now  strewn  over  the 
ground  is  very  inflammable  and  a  source  of  danger,  while  a  cultivated  field  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  checking  the  spread  of  fire.  I  would  thetef ore  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  if  this  land  is  in  a  timber  reserve,  that  the  reserve  should  be  with- 
drawn from  that  part  that  may  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

A  wagon  road  from  the  town  of  Golden  runs  northwesterly  alongside  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  through  Moberly,  a  flag  station,  to  Blaeberry  creek.  This  road 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  provincial  government.  From  this  point  a  good  trail  runs 
along  the  east  side  of  the  creek  for  about  eighteen  miles.  The  gravel  bars  of  the  river 
afford  good  travelling  for  points  farther  north. 

The  soil  throughout  the  valley  is  of  a  sandy  and  gravelly  nature.  The  prevalence 
of  summer  frosts  and  late  springs  make  its  use,  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  out 
of  the  question.  Hay  could  doubtless  be  grown,  but  there  are  no  wild  hay  lands.  Feed 
for  horses  when  travelling  is  not  plentiful. 

During  the  summer  months  the  volume  of  water  in  Blaeberry  creek  is  large.  In 
the  winter  it  is  said  to  dwindle  to  insignificant  proportions.  The  water  during  the 
time  of  high  water  is  heavily  charged  with  silt.  The  fall  in  the  canyons  is  sufficient 
for  the  development  of  a  large  amount  of  power.  The  problem  of  bringing  logs  down 
flie  shifting  channels  that  have  been  described  seems  difficult.  My  opinion  is  that  a 
dam  could  be  thrown  across  the  creek  at  the  entrance  to  the  upper  canyon,  that  would 
submerge  the  gravel  bars  and  permit  of  the  transportation  of  logs  in  safety.  The 
extent  of  country  that  would  be  flooded  and  the  damage  that  might  be  done  would 
have  to  be  considered  when  deciding  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  would  be  raised. 
A  dam  at  the  canyon  near  the  railway  would  cover  the  bars  on  the  lower  reaches.  As 
the  banks  are  high  in  this  section,  it  is  probable  that  raising  the  level  of  the  water 
would  not  affect  the  adjoining  country.    Wood  is  always  available  for  fuel. 

No  indications  of  coal  or  lignite  were  seen.  North  of  the  east  fork  a  mile  or  two, 
the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  are  strongly  coloured  with  iron ;  with  this 
exception  no  indications  of  minerals  were  seen. 

Bears  and  goats  are  plentiful  This  valley  is  of  no  apparent  value  except  for  its 
timber  and  pulpwood  resources.    The  upper  reaches  are  the  most  valuable  in  this 
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respect.  The  poor  and  shallow  soil  is  not  conducive  to  timber  of  large  size.  The 
ground  seems  unable  to  provide  sufficient  nutriment  for  trees  after  they  attain  a 
certain  size.  Hence  the  cedar  is  usually  hollow,  and  large  healthy  trees  of  any  kind 
are  rare.  Still  the  valley  produces  fair  timber,  that  with  proper  protection  will  remain 
a  permanent  asset  to  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  KIRK,  D.L.S, 


APPENDIX  No.  28. 

REPORT   OF   G.   J.   LONERGAN,   D.L.S. 

RESURVEYS    AND   INSPECTION    OF    CONTRACTS    IN    CENTRAL    ALBERTA. 

Buckingham,  Que,  February  4,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir, — I    beg    to    submit    the    following   general    report,    concerning    my   survf 
operations  during  the  past  season. 

In  accordance  with  vour  instructions,  dated  April  1,  1906,  authorizing  me 
continue   the   restoration    surveys   in   Edmonton    district,  I  started  from  home  f 
Edmonton  on  April  23,  where  by  previous  arrangement,  I  had  my  transport  ou^ 
to  meet  me,  and  after  engaging  the  men  required  for  the  summer's  work  and  p' 
chasing  two  months'  supply  of  provisions,  I  started  from  Edmonton  on  May  3, 
township  56,  range  24,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.    I  travelled  by  way  of  St  All 
and  Morinville,   and  thence  east  to  the  south   boundary   of  the  township.     Ft 
Edmonton  to  Morinville,  there  is  a  good  graded  road,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see 
•either  side  every  acre  is  under  cultivation.    The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  for 
productiveness,  I  had  only  to  look  at  the  farmers'  buildings  and  dwellings. 

Morinville  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  was  soon  to  boast  of  a  railroad  and  stat 
The  Canadian  Northern  railway  had  their  grade  built  that  far  last  December, 
expected  to  have  the  steel  laid  by  the  end  of  June.    Township  56,  range  24,  is  aui' 
for  mixed  farming.    The  southeast  portion  is  thickly  settled,  and  about  three-qua 
of  it  is  under  cultivation.    The  remainder  was  heavily  timbered,  but  the  recent 
have  killed  most  of  the  trees  and  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of  windfall  and  I 

The  Alberta  government  is  helping  to  build  a  road  through  the  township 
miles  from  the  east  outline.  This  will  give  the  settlers  from  Legal  a  more  ♦ 
route  to  Edmonton,  and  will  help  to  open  out  that  northern  country. 

My  next  move  was  to  townships  59  and  58,  range  22.     To  get  there  I  c 
Sturgeon  river,  one  mile  north  of  Namao,  and  thence  east  along  the  correction 
to  Fort  Saskatchewan.    I  then  went  northeast  along  the  Victoria  trail  about  20 
until  I  came  to  a  small  Galician  settlement.     All  this  country  is  thickly  settk 
occupation  being  mixed  farming,  and  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  hog  r 
In  conversation  with  many  of  the  settlers,  I  learned  that  the  great  drawback 
lack  of  a  continual  market  for  hogs. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  great  opening  for  a  firm  to  establish  a  large  pork-j. 
industrj'.    There  is  at  present  a  small  plant,  but  they  are  not  able  to  even  han 
supply  of  pigs  that  the  farmers  have,  nor  are  they  even  able  to  supply  the  Ed 
consumption  with  bacon  and  ham.    The  result  is  that  the  merchants  have  to 
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meaty  and  the  citizens  have  to  pay  from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  pound.  In  short, 
the  supply  of  raw  material  is  there,  the  consumer  is  there,  but  the  manuf  actuier  is 
unfortunately  absent. 

On  my  arrival  at  these  townships  in  which  I  had  a  few  corrections  to  make,  I 
found  but  four  or  five  settlers.  They  had  come  that  spring,  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  making  preparations  to  put  up  hay,  their  intention  being  ranching  exclusively. 
Without  a  doubt  they  had  chosen  a  good  district,  and  will  make  a  success  of  cattle 
nising,  aa  long  as  th^  are  not  troubled  by  others  who  want  to  grow  crops. 

Vermilion  river  passes  through  township  58,  and  the  valley  has  an  average  width 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  hay  can  be  cut.  To 
the  north  there  are  many  large  sloughs,  with  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  border  of 
good  hay  land. 

Qame  is  plentiful  I  was  there  but  two  days,  and  saw  a  number  of  tracks  of  moose 
and  elk.  One  of  the  settlers  killed  a  large  black  bear,  which  had  four  cubs  which  he 
caught  alive,  two  black,  one  brown,  and  a  white  one.  Along  the  river  bank,  mink, 
marten,  fisher,  lynx  are  found,  and  in  one  place  I  saw  where  beavers  were  at  work, 
building  a  dam. 

My  next  move  was  to  townships  54,  ranges  20  and  19,  to  retrace  the  outlines  of 
Elk  park.  The  government  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  in  making  this  park 
reserye.  The  land  is  high  up  in  BeaverhiUs,  and  is  useless  for  farming,  it  being  only 
rolling  sand  hills,  and  as  the  elk  had  already  chosen  it  for  their  homes,  it  was  but 
right  that  the  government  should  perpetuate  their  choice  by  fencing  them  in  and 
leaying  them  there  to  multiply. 

By  wire  I  was  instructed  to  resurvey  townships  51,  ranges  2  and  3,  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian;  so  on  July  3, 1  left  Edmonton,  going  by  way  of  Stony  plain. 

I  would  here  like  to  correct  the  mistaken  idea  a  number  of  people  have  that  Stony 
plain  is  a  rough  rocky  place,  as  the  name  would  indicate.  In  fact  I  never  saw  a  stone 
m  the  district;  it  is  level,  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  it  is  known  to  be  the 
place  where  the  best  number  one  hard  wheat  is  grown  in  Edmonton  district.  The 
place  was  formerly  part  of  a  reservation  for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  known  as  the  Stony 
Indians,  and  hence  its  name. 

The  Canadian  Northern  railway  have  tiieir  grade  built  to  within  a  mile  of  thQ 
post  office,  and  they  intend  to  lay  the  steel  in  time  to  move  the  fall  crop. 

All  the  land  was  taken  up  in  township  61,  range  2,  and  about  one-third  of  town^ 
ship  51,  range  3.  The  soil  in  most  places  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  surface  is  very 
rolling  and  covered  with  windfalls  and  brul6,  and  cut  through  by  Saskatchewan  river, 
which  has  in  most  places  high  perpendicular  banks. 

While  working  west  of  EdnH>nton,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  number  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  in  conversation  with  them  as  to  the  way  they  disposed  of  their  grain,  they 
md  that  a  very  satisfactory  plan,  was  for  a  number  of  them  to  club  together  and 
load  a  car,  and  ship  direct  to  conunission  merchants  at  Winnipeg,  who  would  either 
store  it  in  elevators  or  sell  according  to  orders  from  the  shipper,  and  that  they  had  at 
times  realised  as  much  as  six  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  Edmonton  market,  and 
nerer  less  than  one  cent  higher. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  these  two  townships,  I  received  instructions  to 
'lischarge  half  of  my  party,  and  to  do  sundry  other  scattered  surveys.  I  returned  to 
^^onton  on  August  28,  and  made  preparations  for  a  move  to  township  52,  range 
12.  west  of  the  fouth  meridian.  The  road  that  I  followed  was  by  Fort  Saskatchewan 
and  Star,  thence  southeast  on  BeaverhiUs  lake  trail  to  Vegreville. 

The  way  in  which  the  country  is  settling  up,  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  for  four 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  dozen  settlers,  while  to-day  the  trails  are  mostly  all  fenced 
&nd  the  settlers  have  put  up  good  substantial  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  and  I  did 
Qot  meet  one  settler,  who  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  country.  Aroimd  every 
houfle  they  had  vegetable  gardens  and  were  growing  cabbages,  onions,  cauliflowers, 
<!ttTot8,  parsnips,  rhubarb,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  &c.,  and  in  many  places  sweet  com. 
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One  fanner  had  started  a  fruit  garden  and  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
possibility  of  growing  strawberries,  raspberrieSi  gooseberries,  currants  and  other 
small  fruits. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  township,  I  found  but  four  settlers,  who  had  taken  up  land 
in  the  southwest  corner,  and  as  they  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  they  had  but 
few  improvements  made.  The  territory  generally  speaking  is  rolling,  witli  sloughs 
and  ponds  in  the  hollows. 

During  the  hunting  season  a  sportsman  would  realize  his  most  extravagant  dreams 
of  himting  ducks,  geese,  swans  and  x>6licans  which  are  there  by  miQions. 

I  next  started  for  township  56,  range  3,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  I  travelled 
by  way  of  Dinwoodie  to  St.  Paul's  crossing  of  Saskatchewan  river,  and  thence  to  St 
Paul  de  Metis.  There  are  not  a  great  number  of  settlers  along  this  road  and  those  who 
are  there  are  lanching,  doing  very  little  mixed  farming.  St.  Paul  is  the  home  of  the 
half-breeds.  The  missiion  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  lake  Therien,  and  was 
started  eight  years  ago  by  the  Eev.  Father  Therien.  After  much  privation  and  hard 
work,  they  have  succeeded  in  changing  a  scrub  country  into  a  profitable  farm  and 
beautiful  garden,  built  a  large  church,  a  school  and  a  convent.  Although  the  latter 
was  burned  down  a  few  years  ago,  th^  are  now  rebuilding  it.  The  garden  is  a  model 
of  neatness,  growing  all  kinds  of  vegetables;  their  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  celery  and 
tomatoes,  would  rank  with  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  east.  They  had  a  large 
crop  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat;  the  latter  would  grade  No.  1  northern.  The  mission 
has  a  steam  thresher,  sawmills,  shingle  mill,,  flour  mill,  crusher,  together  with  a  full 
complement  of  other  farming  machinery. 

From  St.  Paul  I  travelled  eastward  along  the  old  Battleford  trail  aa  far  as  Onion 
lake.  Although  the  land  is  subdivided,  there  are  but  few  settlers.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally good,  but  in  a  few  places  it  is  light  and  sandy. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  member  for  Victoria,  told  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
provincial  government  to  operate  a  ferry  across  Saskatchewan  river  some  place  be- 
tween Moose  and  Dog  creeks.  This  would  give  the  settlers  railway  communication 
not  more  than  thirty-five  miles  distant. 

However,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  when  a  railway  will  be  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  ;  for  at  the  present  rate  of  immigration,  such  a  large 
tract  of  good  country  cannot  lie  long  in  wait  for  railway  facilities,  and  I  heard  it 
reported  on  good  authority,  that  there  would  be  a  road  in  there  before  three  years. 

From  Onion  lake  I  drove  south  to  Lloydminster.  From  the  river  to  Big  guDy, 
there  are  no  settlers.  At  Lloydminster  I  inquired  from  the  land  guide,  why  such  a 
large  tract  of  good  land  was  not  settled.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  locate  a  cor- 
ner, as  there  was  hardly  a  mound  to  be  found  and  no  posts,  the  result  is  that  the  land 
must  remain  idle  until  resurveyed.  I  completed  the  work  near  Lloydminster,  and 
then  returned  to  St.  Paul,  where  I  examined  contract  No.  28  comprising  townships 
69  and  60,  ranges  7,  8,  9  and  10.  The  centre  three-quarters  of  these  eight  townships 
can  be  classified  with  the  best  soil  in  the  province  of  Alberta;  at  present  it  is  un- 
cultivated and  unsettled. 

I  then  returned  to  Edmonton,  arriving  on  November  17,  and  as  the  ground  was 
covered  with  about  a  foot  of  snow  I  bought  three  sleighs  and  started  for  township  51, 
range  22,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  This  township  was  originally  part  of  a  tim- 
ber reserve,  but  of  late  years  the  rei)eated  fires  have  destroyed  most  of  the  timber. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  travel  over  the  reservation,  so  I  made  inquiries  from  the 
settlers.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morton,  Tofield,  Alta.,  informed  me  that  the  west  half  of  town- 
shop  52,  range  19,  has  about  sufficient  timber  for  the  reqijirements  of  settlers.  Mr.  H. 
K.  Adams  of  the  same  place  says  that  township  51,  range  19,  has  no  timber,  save  a 
few  clumps  of  scattered  poplar,  and  that  there  are  some  sections  of  good  farm  land 
which  has  not  a  tree  greater  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  S.  Adams,  of  Edmonton, 
says  that  township  52,  range  20,  has  not  more  timber  than  will  be  required  for  build- 
ing purposes  for  settlers.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  country,  I  think  that  the 
views  of  these  gentlemen  are  about  correct. 
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Township  61,  range  20,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian  which  I  suboiiYided,  has  nc 
timber;  the  surface  is  rolling  with  numerous  x>onds  and  sloughs,  and  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  crosses  the  north  half  of  the  township,  and  it  i& 
expected  that  Cooking  Lake  station  will  be  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  lake.  Having' 
completed  tiie  survey,  I  returned  to  Edmonton,  where  I  discharged  the  men,  stored 
the  outfit  and  returned  east,  and  arrived  at  Ottawa  on  December  23. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  LONERGAN,  DX.8. 


AFFEiroiX  No.  29. 

REPORT  OP  J.  W.  McLAGGAN,  Esq. 

LXPLORATCRY   SURVEY  IN  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  KEEWATIN. 


£.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa. 


Strathcx)NA^  Alta.^  November  1,  1906. 


Sib, — ^I  left  Strathcona  on  July  28,  and  reached  Prince  Albert  on  July  80,  where 
I  succeeded  in  securing  a  small  Peterborough  canoe  at  a  cost  of  $55.  I  could  not  get 
one  large  enough  to  carry  provisions  sufficient  for  the  trip.  I  left  Prince  Albert  on 
August  2  with  August  Krosse,  my  assistant,  whose  salary  was  $60  per  month.  We 
reached  Cumberland  House  on  the  forenoon  of  August  8.  We  had  to  get  an  Indian  to 
guide  us  across  the  lake  at  a  cost  of  $5  for  the  trip.  I  could  not  get  a  large  Peter- 
borough canoe  here,  so  bought  a  bark  canoe  from  an  Indian  for  $13  which,  with  the 
one  we  had,  was  suifficient  to  carry  our  load. 

I  found  that  a  guide  could  not  be  secured  here  and  was  told  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
manager  that  one  could  likely  be  secured  at  Sturgeon  river,  north  of  Cumberland  lake, 
I  decided  to  cross  the  lake  in  the  afternoon  of  August  9  in  a  small  tug  working  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company.  We  reached  Sturgeon  river  late  at  night,  and  next  morning 
I  found  that  no  guide  could  be  secured  there,  so  I  decid^ed  to  return  to  Cumberland 
And  to  go  from  there  to  The  Pas,  where  a  guide  might  be  obtained.  We  reached  The 
Pas  on  Wednesday,  August  15,  where  no  guide  could  be  induced  to  leave  until  after 
receiving  the  treaty  money,  so  we  were  compelled  to  wait  until  Wednesday,  August  22, 
when  we  started  off. 

The  weather  had  been  very  good  this  far  on  the  trip  and  the  gardens  looked  well 
at  Cumberland  and  The  Pas.  Cucumbers,  beans,  com  and  other  garden  produce  were 
growing  welL 

I  secured  Pierre  Highway,  an  Indian,  as  guide  at  $2.50  per  day  and  free  tobacco. 
I  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  guide  even  at  that  figure. 

(Note. — The  report  covering  the  period  from  August  22  to  October  23  is  taken 
from  Mr.  McLaggan's  diary.) 

Wednesday,  August  22. — Started  from  The  Pas  in  afternoon  with  outfit  as  fol- 
lows: two  canoes,  tents,  blankets,  cooking  outfit,  rifle,  shot  gun,  ammunition,  fish  net, 
pair  climbing  irons,  field  glass,  magnifying  glass  and  compass. 

Used  climbing  irons  and  field  glass  in  cruising  country  for  timber,  climbing  high 
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trees  on  hilltops  and  using  field  glass  where  a  good  view  of  surrounding  country  oould 
be  obtained. 

Beached  portage  on  evening  of  first  day,  having  travelled  16  miles. 

Thursday,  August  23. — ^Made  a  portage  of  three  miles  and  camped  on  Atikameg 
lake.  The  country  is  low  and  swampy,  timber  poor  and  land  of  poor  quality;  signs  of 
moose;  weather  fine. 

Friday,  August  24. — ^Made  fair  run  and  camped  at  narrows  on  Atikameg  lake. 
This  is  a  beautiful  lake  with  small  mixed  timber  of  poor  quality  along  shores.  Shores 
are  rocky  and  composed  of  limestone.  The  country  is  level,  and  the  land  poor  and 
rocky.  Fish,  such  as  trout,  whitefish,  jackfish  and  pike,  are  plentiful.  Small  fruits, 
such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cranberries,  black  currants  and  red  currants,  are 
also  plentiful.    There  is  no  sign  of  frost. 

Saturday,  August  25. — ^Went  five  miles  on  Atikameg  lake  and  made  two  portages 
into  Cormorant  lake.  Then  went  five  miles  on  Cormorant  lake  and  camped.  The  land 
is  poor,  timber  small  and  of  poor  quality.  Fish  and  game  are  plentiful.  A  great  deal 
of  this  country  is  level  and  rocky,  of  limestone  formation.  Banks  of  lake  about  twenty 
feet  above  high  water.    This  deposit  of  limestone  may  be  of  great  value  in  time. 

Sunday,  August  26. — ^Weather  fine,  with  high  wind. 

Monday,  August  27. — Grossed  Cormorant  lake,  and  camped  near  upper  end  of 
Yawningstone  lake.  There  was  good  spruce  timber  on  north  side  of  Cormorant  lake, 
and  along  creek  between  Cormorant  lake  and  Yawningstone  lake,  and  also  on  south 
side  of  Yawningstone  lake.  This  timber  is  of  good  milling  quality,  and  would  say 
there  is  from  three  to  five  million  feet  at  this  place. 

Land  north  of  Cormorant  lake  is  good  clay  loam,  where  farming  on  amaU  scale 
oould  be  carried  on  successfully  after  timber  was  cleared  away.  A  garden  at  George 
Cowan's,  near  Cormorant  lake,  looks  very  well.  Potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  turnips  and 
cabbage  doing  well,  with  no  signs  of  frost.  Saw  no  signs  of  minerals  on  Yawning- 
stone lake.    Weather  fine. 

Tuesday,  August  28. — Crossed  Yawningstone  lake  in  the  morning,  and  had  hard 
day  on  Cowan  river,  low  water  and  driftwood  in  the  stream  giving  us  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  Country  low  and  flat,  with  some  good  spruce  timber  in  spots,  but  only  in 
small  quantities.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  burned  some 
years  ago.  Land  is  a  clay  loam  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  only  fair  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Signs  of  moose  and  bear  very  plentiful.  Camped  about  one-half  way  up  Cowan 
river.    Weather  fine. 

Wednesday,  August  29. — ^Find  it  slow  travelling  on  this  river.  Camped  about 
three  miles  below  Black  Duck  lake.  Country  low  and  swampy,  with  some  bunches  of 
good  spruce  timber  on  west  side  of  river,  about  four  miles  below  Black  Duck  lake, 
about  one  million  feet  in  all.  Part  of  land  along  this  river  can.be  drained  easily,  and 
would  be  fairly  good  hay  land.    Moose  and  bear  very  plentiful.    Weather  fine. 

Thursday,  August  30. — Crossed  Black  Duck  lake,  and  made  long  portage  in  after- 
noon. Country  low  and  marshy,  with  scattered  bunches  of  spruce  and  tamarack. 
Timber  of  small  size,  suitable  only  for  railroad  ties  or  pulpwood.  Saw  limestone  on 
Black  Duck  lake,  and  small  hay  meadows  on  Upper  Cowan  river.  Land  poor  cmd 
hard  to  clear. 

Friday,  August  31. — Slight  frost  this  morning  on  Cowan  river,  but  not  enough 
to  damage  wheat.  Weather  fine  in  morning,  but  rain  fell  in  the  afternoon.  Country 
low  and  swampy,  and  of  little  use  for  farming.  Had  long  hard  portage  in  afternoon 
in  muskeg,  with  water  and  mud  to  the  knees,  distance  about  IJ  miles. 

The  timber  is  mixed  and  scrubby  and  of  very  little  value.  Moose  and  bear  very 
plentiful;  also  mink  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

Saturday,  September  1. — ^Reached  Reed  lake,  made  four  portages  and  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  although  we  made  only  about  five  miles.  Country  low  and  swampy,  and 
covered  with  mixed  scrubby  timber  of  no  value. 

Land,  a  clay  loam,  which  could  be  farmed  if  it  were  drained.  Weather  fine,  with 
high  wind. 
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Am  leaTing  bark  canoe  here,  as  we  do  not  expect  to  be  bothered  with  low  wator 
after  this,  and  our  load  is  getting  lighter. 

Moose  and  bear  still  plentiful. 

Sunday,  September  2. — ^Weather  fine  and  dear,  but  cool. 

Monday,  September  8. — Crossed  Keed  lake  in  tiie  morning,  with  fine  weather  and 
fair  wind.  This  is  a  beautiful  lake,  with  many  islands.  Fish  of  the  following  yarie- 
ties  seemed  very  plentiful:  whitefish,  jackfish,  pike  and  trout  of  large  size.  Water 
seems  to  be  very  deep.  On  south  side  of  lake  is  spruce  timber  of  medium  size,  about 
one  minion  feet.  Country  back  from  lake  burned,  and  growing  up  with  poplar,  which 
should  make  good  pulpwood  in  a  few  years.    Country  very  rocky. 

Dark  coloured  granite  streaked  with  white  quartz  on  lower  end  of  lake,  and  also 
on  river  to  a  distance  of  six  miles  below  lake.  Saw  indications  of  iron  on  river  about 
ten  mOee  below  lake,  also  good  water-power  where  good  business  could  be  done  in 
pulp  manufacture  at  lower  end  of  lake.  Banks  of  this  river  are  about  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet,  steep  and  rocky.  Saw  two  moose,  also  many  bear  tracks.  Oeese  and  ducks 
very  plentiful 

Tuesday,  September  4. — ^Weather  fine  and  warm.  Country  very  rocky.  Granite 
with  small  streaks  of  white  quartz;  also  indications  of  iron. 

Splendid  water-power  above  Wekusko  lake,  very  easy  to  develop. 

Mixed  spruce  and  poplar  of  small  size  suitable  for  railway  ties  or  pulpwood  on 
north  side  of  Wekusko  lake.  Country  back  from  lake  and  river  seems  to  be  all 
burned.  Banks  of  river  higher  and  more  rugged,  reaching  one  hundred  feet  in  some 
places.    Small  amount  of  good  land  near  river.    Clay  loam,  but  only  in  small  patches. 

Wednesday,  September  5. — ^Weather  fine  and  warm.  Made  five  portages  past  falls 
on  river,  all  of  which  would  make  fair  water-power. 

Country  much  the  same  as  yesterday;  roMgh  and  very  rocky  in  places,  and  light 
sandy  loam  in  other  places,  with  small  jackpine  and  tamarack  and  small  bunches  of 
spruce  near  the  river.  Th-3  spruce  is  suitable  for  milling.  Country  back  from  river 
fumed,  and  very  difficult  1 1  travel  through  owing  to  the  fallen  timber.  This  must 
have  been  a  good  timber  country  before  it  was  burned,  and  will  soon  be  covered  with 
young  trees  again  if  fires  can  be  kept  from  running. 

Saw  good  slate  at  falls  about  twenty  miles  below  Wekusko  lake  on  Grass  river, 
and  granite  mixed  with  white  quartz  on  lower  end  of  the  lake  and  on  river  below  lake. 

There  are  small  patches  of  fair  land  in  places,  suitable  for  raising  vegetables  and 
garden  produce.    Fish  are  very  plentiful  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

Climate  seems  to  be  good.  Saw  butterflies.  Hornets  and  other  insects  seem 
plentiful  and  are  still  very  active.  Leaves  are  green  and  no  signs  of  any  severe  frost 
yet.  Saw  large  black  bear  and  heard  timber  wolves  howling.  Bears  and  moose  seem 
plentiful  here. 

Thursday,  September  6. — ^Fine  and  warm.  Saw  beaver  on  river  to-day,  also  moose 
and  many  ducks  and  geese. 

Country  low,  but  some  good  land  in  places.  Soil  is  clay  loam  mixed  with  sand, 
also  there  are  some  good  hay  meadows  along  Grass  river,  about  ten  miles  above 
Setting  lake. 

Saw  more  quartz  along  river,  also  back  from  river  in  many  places.  I  think  this 
part  of  the  country  may  prove  rich  in  minerals  when  it  is  proi>erly  prospected,  as  the 
quartz  seems  to  extend  back  from  the  river  on  both  sides  and  the  country  has  been 
burned  over,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  rocks  bare,  making  it  easy  for  the  pxospector. 
Saw  a  few  bunches  of  spruce  timber  near  river,  some  of  which  have  been  burned  by  a 
fire  early  this  season.    Fish  and  game  very  plentiful. 

Friday,  September  7. — ^Beached  lower  end  of  Setting  lake;  weather  fine  and  dear. 

Setting  lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  have  ever  seen,  fully  equal  to 
the  Thousand  Islands  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  the  famous  Hudson  river,  .and  should 
in  time  become  a  great  tourist  resort. 

There  is  considerable  spruce  timber  around  the  shores  and  on  the  islands  of  this 
lake.    This  spruce  would  make  milling  timber  of  small  size,  averaging  about  twelve 
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to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  a  young,  sound,  clean  lot  of  timber,  and  there 
would  probably  be  ten  million  feet  in  all. 

Some  good  wild  hay  meadows  on  river  above  Setting  lake  and  a  small  amount  of 
good  land  in  spots.  Gtranite  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  quartz  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  to-day. 

Lynx,  bear,  moose  and  other  animals  are  plentiful  and  there  is  fish  in  great 
abundance. 

Saturday,  September  8. — Eeached  Keewatin  to-day.  Weather  fine  and  very  hot, 
must  have  been  90®  in  shade  at  4  p.m.  Camped  on  river  about  twelve  miles  above 
Paint  lake.  Made  six  portages,  two  of  which  were  around  falls  where  good  water- 
power  could  be  developed.    The  river  takes  a  drop  of  over  thirty  feet  at  each  fall. 

Small  bunches  of  spruce  and  poplar  grow  along  river,  but  back  from  the  river 
the  country  is  burned.  Some  fairly  good  land,  but  generally  it  is  very  rocky  and 
rough. 

Banks  of  river  higher  than  yesterday,  in  some  places  one  hundred  feet  above 
water. 

Saw  two  moose  and  some  mink.  Ducks  are  here  by  hundreds  and  fish  are  very 
plentifuL 

Sunday,  September  9. — Weather  fine,  but  there  was  a  very  heavy  thunder  storm 
last  night. 

Monday,  September  10. — Reached  Paint  lake  to-day.  Weather  fine  and  warm. 
Crossed  to  north  side  of  lake  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  islands 
here,  with  narrow  channels  between,  with  rocky  shores  and  small  mixed  timber  of  very 
little  value.  A  small  amount  of  good  land  on  north  side  of  lake.  Country  back  from 
lake  burned  the  same  as  farther  up  river,  but  growing  up  again  with  poplar  and  other 
trees.    Fish  plentiful.    Quartz  still  in  sight,  but  not  as  plentiful  as  farther  up  river. 

My  Indian  guide  has  not  been  down  Grass  river  below  Wekusko  lake  before,  so  is 
not  familiar  with  channels,  which  makes  travelling  very  tedious  and  slow. 

Tuesday,  September  11. — Fine  in  forenoon,  but  rained  in  afternoon.  Spent  to- 
day cruising  on  north  side  of  lake,  but  found  nothing  of  any  value.  Laid  up  for 
rain  in  afternoon.    Saw  a  bear  and  some  lynx  and  many  moose  tracks. 

Wednesday,  September  12. — Laid  up  with  rain  and  wind  to-day  in  forenoon. 
Crossed  lake  in  afternoon.  Saw  fairly  good  bunch  of  spruce  on  south  side  of  lake. 
This  timber  is  of  small  size  suitaBle  for  railway  ties  or  pulpwood.  Camped  at  outlet 
of  river  and  will  start  on  return  trip  up  river  to-morrow. 

Weather  cold  this  evening. 

Thursday,  September  13. — ^Made  good  run  up  river.  Camped  at  lower  end  of 
Setting  lake.  Weather  fine,  but  cold,  with  quite  a  heavy  frost  this  morning.  Leaves 
are  falling  and  it  begins  to  look  like  autumn.  Made  six  portages,  none  of  which  was 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Friday,  September  14. — Made  forty  miles  up  river  with  fair  wind.  Camped  at 
•mouth  of  Mitishto  river.    Weather  cool  and  cloudy,  with  slight  rain. 

Saturday,  September  16. — Hained  all  day,  so  did  not  move  out.  Caught  some  very 
good  whitefish  and  salmon  trout.  River  seems  to  be  teeming  with  them,  also  with 
jackfish  and  goldeyes. 

Sunday,  September  16. — Weather  clear  and  cool. 

Monday,  September  17. — ^Weather  clear  and  still  cool,  but  no  frost.  Shot  a  timber 
wolf,  and  saw  some  lynx  and  beaver  work  on  the  river.    Moose  and  bear  very  plentiful. 

Tuesday,  September  18. — ^Reached  lower  end  of  Wekusko  lake.  Weather  cool  and 
cloudy.  Saw  a  bear.  Moose  and  fish  plentiful.  Saw  two  beaver  houses  on  bank  of 
river. 

Wednesday,  September  19. — ^Weather  clear  and  cold.  Crossed  Wekusko  lake  in 
forenoon  and  camped  below  Reed  lake.  Saw  more  indications  of  iron  on  river  to-day 
and  am  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  iron  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Thursday,   September  20. — Made  nine   portages   in   forenoon   below  Reed   lake- 
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Crossed  lake  in  the  afternoon,  reaching  the  portage  between  Reed  lake  and  Methy  lake 
in  the  evening.    This  portage  is  six  miles  long  so  expect  hard  work  to-morrow. 

Friday,  September  21.— Rained  during  the  night,  and  at  times  to-day.  Got  our 
ou^t  and  canoe  over  portage  and  camped  on  Methy  lake.  Land  light  and  sandy  and 
of  httle  value  for  farming  purposes.  Timber  largely  jackpine  and  tamarack  of  small 
size.    A  small  part  of  it  suitable  for  railway  ties. 

Shores  of  Methy  lake  low  and  rocky,  with  white  quartz  showing  in  places  on  south 
Bide  of  lake.    Saw  a  black  bear  and  many  signs  of  moose. 

Saturday,  September  22. — Crossed  File  lake  in  forenoon  and  camped  on  File  river 
hdow  I^nhead  lake.  There  is  more  muskeg  here  than  on  Grass  river.  Small  scrubby 
mixed  timber  is  seen  which,  vdth  the  exception  of  a  bunch  of  spruce  at  lower  end  of 
Loonhead  lake  is  of  very  little  value.  Of  this  there  may  be  five  himdred  thousand  feet. 
The  trees  are  of  small  milling  size,  averaging  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Country  back  from  river  has  been  burned  at  the  same  time  as  country  near  Grass  river. 
Fish  seem  to  be  abundant  in  File  and  Loonhead  lakes.  Weather  fine  but  cool.  Leaves 
falling  fast. 

Sunday,  September  23. — ^Weather  fine  and  cool.  Fish  plentiful  in  river  near  camp. 

Low  land  seems  to  be  muskeg  and  high  land  seems  to  be  rocky  at  this  point. 

Monday,  September  24. — ^Wet  and  foggy  to-day.  Camx>ed  on  File  river  above 
Bumtwood  lake.  Country  on  this  river  low  and  muskeg  in  some  places  and  rough 
and  rocky  in  others,  with  a  small  percentage  of  fairly  good  land  in  small  patches. 
Sawno  timber  of  any  value  and  do  not  consider  this  part  of  the  country  as  good  as 
coimtry  around  Grass  river.  Fish  are  very  plentiful,  but  moose,  bear  and  other 
animals  seem  to  be  scarce,  and  all  the  country  that  I  have  been  able  to  walk  through 
has  been  burned,  with  exception  of  spots  near  lakes  and  rivers  where  fire  was  stopped 
ky  water. 

Tuesday,  September  26. — ^Ran  down  File  river  this  forenoon,  but  Indian  guide 
has  not  been  on  File  river  previous  to  this.  This  river  has  many  channels,  and  is 
rather  baffling  in  some  places,  and  as  much  time  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  finding  our  way, 
I  think  it  best  to  return  up  river  from  here  and  explore  country  along  the  upper  Grass 
and  Goose  rivers  to  Cumberland  lake.  Camped  on  river  below  Loonhead  lake. 
Weather  fine  in  forenoon  but  bad  thunder  storm  in  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  September  26. — ^Reached  Methy  lake  to-day.  On  way  up  saw  no  tim- 
ber of  any  value  except  that  already  described  at  Loonhead  lake  and  very  little  good 
land.  Weather  fine,  with  high  wind  on  File  lake.  Very  rough  crossing  the  lake  but 
no  accident. 

Thursday,  September  27. — ^Weather  fine,  with  wind  still  high.  Reached  the  long 
portage  in  forenoon,  crossed  and  camped  on  Reed  lake.    Moose  tracks  very  plentiful 

Friday,  September  28. — ^Fine  weather,  wind  still  high.  Crossed  west  end  of  Reed 
lake  in  forenoon  and  ran  up  Grass  river  about  half  way  to  Elbow  lake.  Good  spruce 
and  poplar  timber  above  Reed  lake  near  river.  Trees  of  good  size.  About  two  million 
feet  can  be  got  here,  balance  of  country  burned. 

Some  email  spots  of  good  land  but  country  generally  rough  and  rocky,  with  some 
mnskeg. 

Saw  a  little  white  quartz  to-day,  but  not  as  plentiful  as  at  Wekusko  lake.  Made 
three  portages  over  small  rapids.    Fish  very  plentiful. 

Saturday,  September  29. — ^Weather  fine.  Heavy  frost  in  morning  and  cold  all 
day.  Saw  some  good  spruce  on  river  to-day,  but  only  about  two  hundred  thousand 
feet  Country  back  from  water  is  burned  and  green  timber  only  along  lakes  and 
rivers.  Country  to-day  rougher  with  high  hills  on  both  sides  of  river  below  Elbow 
^ake,  very  rocky  with  soil  nearly  all  burned  off,  leaving  rocks  bare  in  many  places. 

White  quartz  cropping  out  again  along  the  river  below  Elbow  lake  and  also  on 
lake  in  considerable  quantities.  What  I  saw  does  not  impress  me  as  being  rich,  but 
there  is  a  wide  field  here  for  prospecting.  Crossed  Elbow  lake  about  noon  and  camped 
on  river  below  Cranberry  lake. 
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Moose,  bear  and  other  animals  not  as  plentiful  as  on  the  lower  Grass  river. 
Country  between  Elbow  lake  and  Cranberry  lake  largely  muskeg. 

Fish  very  plentiful  all  the  way  up  this  river. 

Sunday;  September  30. — Cold  and  windy.  Leaves  all  off  trees,  and  it  begins  to 
look  like  winter.    Caught  some  very  nice  lake  trout  near  camp. 

Monday,  October  1. — ^Rain  and  fog.  Camped  on  Cranberry  lake.  Saw  some 
fairly  good  spruce  timber  along  lower  end  of  this  lake  in  bunches  of  one  hundred 
thousand  feet.  Think  there  would  be  one  million  feet  in  all.  Country  rough  and  very 
rocky.    A  few  small  pieces  of  good  land  and  some  muskeg. 

Saw  one  moose.    Many  moose  and  ^  bear  tracks  near  lake. 

Tuesday,  October  2. — ^Rained  all  day.  Did  not  move  camp.  The  worst  stoim 
of  trip. 

Wednesday,  October  3. — Still  raining  with  high  wind.    Still  in  camp  here. 

Thursday,  October  4.-^Snowing  to-day,  quite  hard,  but  not  cold.  Camped  about 
half  way  up  lake.    Saw  very  little  timber  or  good  land,  and  country  burned  as  before. 

Friday,  October  6. — Snow  fell  in  forenoon  and  rain  in  afternoon.  Ground  covered 
with  snow  in  morning,  but  gone  by  evening.  Beached  portage  between  Cranberry 
lake  and  Athapapuskow  lake  in  the  evening.  Country  rough  and  rocky  with  poor 
growth  of  scrubby  timber  of  little  value.  Some  muskegs  near  upper  end  of  lake  and 
some  small  hay  meadows. 

Moose  and  bear  tracks  plentiful.    Fish  in  abundance. 

Saturday,  October  6. — ^Rain  in  forenoon;  bright  afternoon.  Crossed  portage  one 
and  one-half  miles  into  Athapapuskow  lake  in  the  monving  and  reached  Goose  river, 
about  five  miles  on  Athapapuskow  lake,  by  noon.  Saw  some  small  bunches  of  spruce 
near  portage  on  Athapapuskow  lake,  also  on  Goose  river,  but  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  this  country  has  been  burned  as  before  described.  Made  six  short 
portages  in  afternoon  and  camped  on  Goose  xiver  above  Goose  lake. 

Whitefish  are  so  plentiful  in  this  river  that  they  can  be  killed  in  any  number 
with  sticks.  The  water  is  very  shallow  in  places,  being  only  six  inches  to  one  foot  in 
depth,  and  the  fish  seem  to  cover  the  bottom.  I  think  this  must  be  their  spawning 
ground. 

Some  fairly  good  land  on  lower  part  of  river  to-day  in  small  parcels,  but  country 
generally  rough  and  rocky. 

Moose  and  bear  signs  not  as  plentiful  as  on  Cranberry  lake.  Quite  cold  this 
evening. 

Sunday,  October  7. — Cold  in  night  and  early  morning,  but  began  to  rain  about 
10  a.m.  There  was  ice  on  water  along  river  banl^  in  morning  and  ice  on  water  pails 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness^  This  was  the  first  really  cold  night  of 
season. 

Fish  are  continually  playing  up  and  down  river  in  front  of  camp  to-day. 

Monday,  October  8. — Snow  and  very  high  wind.  Camped  near  lower  end  of  Goose 
lake.  Country  about  upper  end  of  Goose  lake  low  and  boggy  and  of  very  little  use. 
Saw  some  small  bunches  of  spruce  and  poplar  near  north  side  of  lake,  but  only  in 
small  quantities.  Limestone  on  south  side  and  west  end  of  this  lake.  Bulk  of 
country  burned.    Fish  plentiful. 

Tuesday,  October  9. — Very  cold.  Ice  on  water  along  shore  of  lake  and  snow  on 
ground.  Warmer  in  afternoon.  Crossed  end  of  Goose  lake  in  the  morning  and  ran 
down  Goose  and  Sturgeon  rivers  to  Cumberland  lake,  reaching  lake  in  the  evening. 
Quite  a  large  tract  of  fairly  good  land  along  Goose  river  below  Goose  Ic^ke,  and  also 
on  Sturgeon  river  between  the  mouth  of  Goose  river  and  Cumberland  lake.  Soil  is  a 
clay  loam  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  This  land  has  brush  and  small  trees,  mostly 
poplar,  but  would  not  be  hard  to  clear.  Have  seen  no  open  prairie  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan. 

There  seems  to  be  limestone  on  Cumberland  lake  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
banks  of  lake  are  not  high,  being  in  most  places  not  even  twenty-five  feet  above  high 
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water  and  in  some  places  are  quite  low.    The  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  country 
may  be  of  great  value  in  time. 

Wednesday,  October  10. — Cold  in  morning,  wind  blowing  a  hurricane  from  west 
until  noon,  when  it  calmed  a  little  so  we  could  venture  out  on  lake.  We  ran  down 
to  bwer  narrows,  reaching  there  in  the  evening.    Weather  fine. 

Thursday,  October  11. — ^Fine  and  warm.  Eeached  Cumberland  House  at  noon 
and  ran  down  the  Saskatchewan  in  afternoon  on  way  to  The  Pas.  Camped  about 
twelve  miles  below  Cumberland. 

Friday,  October  12. — Fine  and  warm.  Made  good  run.  Camped  ten  miles  below 
the  'barriers'  on  river.  Saw  three  moose  crossing  river.  Bear  and  fox  seem 
plentiful. 

Saturday,  October  13. — Clear  and  cold.  Eeached  The  Pas  in  evening.  Water 
▼ery  low,  which  makes  travelling  very  slow. 

Sunday,  October  14. — Cool  and  cloudy  with  slight  rain  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  October  15. — Cold  and  windy.  Kaining  in  afternoon.  Disposed  of 
nearly  all  my  outfit  in  forenoon  and  started  at  3.30  p.m.  to  walk  out  to  Etoimami, 
ninety  miles  along  the  right  of  way  of  Canadian  Northern  railway  carrying  provisions 
for  three  days,  but  have  neither  blankets  nor  tents.  Camped  in  open  about  six  miles 
from  The  Pas.  Weather  cleared  up  in  the  evening  and  we  sx)ent  fairly  good  night. 
Country  here  low  and  largely  muskeg.    Walking  very  bad. 

Tuesday,  October  16. — Cloudy  but  dry.  Made  twenty  miles.  Bead  very  wet  and 
country  nearly  all  muskeg.  Camped  in  the  open  again.  Weather  cold,  but  dry.  Had 
a  good  night 

Wednesday,  October  17. — Cloudy  again,  but  cool  and  dry.  Made  about  twenty- 
five  miles.    Country  still  musk^  and  wet  in  places.    Camped  in  open  again. 

Thursday,  October  18. — Country  low  and  wet  in  forenoon,  but  getting  better  in 
afternoon.  Saw  some  good  spruce  near  track,  also  poplar.  Camped  in  open  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Etoimami. 

Friday,  October  19. — ^Weather  fine.    Reached  Etoimami  at  2  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  20. — ^Left. Etoimami  at  4  a.m.  and  reached  Prince  Albert  at 
2  p.m.    No  train  till  Monday. 

Sunday,  October  21. — ^In  Prince  Albert. 

Monday,  October  22.' — ^Left  Prince  Albert  on  morning  train  and  on  reaching  War- 
man  found  westbound  train  eighteen  hours  late. 

Tuesday,  October  23. — ^Beached  Strathcona  in  evening. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  for  the  amount  of  territory  travelled  over,  I  think 
this  is  the  beet  sportsman^s  country  in  the  world  to-day.  Good  time  can-  be  made  travel- 
ling with  a  canoe  on  all  the  waters  I  was  on.  Game  and  fish  are  abundant  every- 
where. During  the  trip  I  saw  ten  moose,  six  bear,  one  deer,  one  timber  wolf,  over  a 
dozen  lynx,  quite  a  number  of  mink  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  and  ducks  and 
geese  innumerable.    This  should  become  a  great  tourist  resort  when  better  known. 

As  a  farming  country :  the  summer  seems  to  be  good,  and  where  good  land  is  found 
tbere  should  be  no  trouble  in  raising  good  crops  of  all  the  hardy  grains  and  vegetables, 
but  the  greatest  drawback  to  farming  would  be  the  difficulty  of  making  wagon  roads 
^m  place  to  place,  as  the  country  between  the  spots  of  good  land  is  rough  and  rocky. 

As  a  lumber  country:  the  fires  seem  to  have  burned  over  nearly  all  the  country, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  walk  far  enough  into  the  interior  to  find  any  land  not  burned. 
From  the  information  I  gathered  from  Indians  and  trappers,  I  would  conclude  that 
this  burned  land  reached  from  Grass  river  to  Burntwood  river  with  the  exceptioiv  of 
small  areas  along  the  lakes  and  rivers.  There  is  a  growth  of  young  timber  coming 
up  since  the  fire  which  may  be  of  vaJue  in  time. 

As  a  fishing  country,  it  is  good.  The  fishing  industry  should  be  good  as  soon  as 
a  lailway  is  built,  as  there  are  immense  waters  teeming  with  fish. 

As  a  mineral  country  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  prospectors.  In 
the  country  I  travelled  over  I  saw  indications  of  gold,  silver,  iron  and  limestone. 
Indians  and  white  men  from  the  north  tell  wonderful  stories  about  a  place  called 
Indian  lake,  north  of  Nelson  House,  also  about  an  island  on  Burntwood  river,  where 
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minerals  of  different  kinds  and  oil  are  said  to  exist.  About  the  route  of  the  railway 
to  Hudson  bay  I  would  say  that  preliminary  survey  is  already  run  from  The  Fas  to 
the  southeast  of  Eeed  lake  and  my  observations  would  lead  me  to  think  that  this  is  the 
best  route  that  could  be  followed  to  that  point.  From  there  on,  I  think  the  road  should 
cross  Grass  river  between  Eeed  lake  and  Wekusko  lake,  and  down  the  north  side  of 
Grass  river  and  Setting  lake,  passing  north  of  Paint  lake.  This  route  would  take  the 
railway  through  the  best  part  of  the  country  where  there  would  be  the  most  local 
traffic 

I  might  say  that  in  travelling  in  that  part  of  this  country  I  have  found  the  Indians 

very  trustworthy  and  reliable,  and  have  found  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officials, 
also  Revillon's  traders,  to  be  very  obliging  and  willing  to  give  information  and  help  in 
every  way.  Had  it  not  been  so,  I  could  not  have  travelled  as  far  as  I  did  in  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal,  having  travelled  at  least  eleven  hundred  miles  by  canoe,  made 
eighty-three  portages,  and  spent  a  considerable  part  of  my  time  travelling  on  foot 
We  had  no  accidents,  no  sickness  and  very  little  lost  time,  except  in  Cumberland  and 
The  Pas  waiting  for  a  guide. 

I  sold  the  outfit  at  The  Pas,  getting  thirty-four  dollars  for  the  rifle,  eleven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  the  shot  gun  and  five  dollars  for  the  compass,  but  the  other  things, 
including  the  canoe,  which  was  somewhat  damaged,  I  sold  cheaper  and  the  bark  canoe 
was  left  at  Reed  lake. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  McLAGGAN. 


APPENDIX  No.  30. 
REPORT   OF   GEO.   MoMILLAN,   D.L.S. 

INSPECTIOX  OF  SURVEY  CONTRACTS  IX  CENTRAL  ALBERTA. 

Ottawa,  March  1,  1907. 
E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  on  the  examination  of 
surveys  in  the  Edmonton  district  during  the  season  of  1906  under  instructions  from 
you  dated  May  11,  1906. 

After  having  collected  what  information  I  could  with  reference  to  the  contracts, 
I  left  Ottawa  on  May  15,  and  arrived  in  Edmonton  on  the  19th.  I  at  once  o&Ued  upon 
Mr.  P.  R.  A.  Belanger,  D.L.S.,  as  instructed,  and  proceeded  to  outfit.  On  May  29,  I 
left  Edmonton  for  contract  No.  15,  of  1905,  and  on  the  way  made  a  traverse  of  part 
of  Batty  lake.  This  journey  involved  a  trip  of  one  htuidred  and  thirty  miles,  of  which 
the  last  twenty  miles  of  trail  were  abominable.  The  townships  in  this  contract  (town- 
ships 59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  and  64,  range  12,  and  townships  58,  61,  62,  63  and  64,  range 
11,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian)  are  almost  entirely  wooded  with  poplar.  Townships 
63,  ranges  11  and  12,  are  traversed  by  Beaver  and  Little  Beaver  rivers,  which  come 
together  in  section  20,  township  63,  range  12.  On  Beaver  river  there  are  several 
rapids  and  considerable  water-power  might  be  developed.  There  are  no  settlers  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  although  the  soil  is  of  a  good  quality  and  will  be  suitable  for  farming 
as  soon  as  the  timber  is  cleared  off.  On  the  return  trip  I  made  a  traverse  of  part  of 
the  Upper  Mann  lake  and  arrived  back  in  Edmonton  on  July  12. 
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On  July  14, 1  proceeded  to  contract  No.  12  (townships  69,  ranges  1,  2  and  8,  town- 
ship 60,  range  1,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  townships  59  and  60,  range  27,  west 
of  the  fourth  meridian)  and  reached  there  on  the  19th.  I  spent  six  days  in  the  ex- 
amination thereof,  the  weather  heing  most  unfavourable.  In  these  townships  many 
families  were  settled,  a  majority  or  all  of  whom  had  squatted  and  during  my  stay 
there  land  seekers  were  swarming  into  the  vicinity.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  farming 
purposes,  and  the  water  supply  is  abundant,  the  townships  being  traversed  by  Paddle 
and  Pembina  rivers.  There  are  some  patches  of  large  timber,  but  a  large  percentage 
of  these  townships  is  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow  scrub. 

I  next  proceeded  to  contracts  Nos.  19, 17  and  20  and  examined  them  in  succession. 
Contract  No.  19  is  composed  of  townships  54,  55  and  56,  range  6;  contract  No.  17, 
of  townships  54,  55  and  56,  range  7,  townships  53  and  54,  range  8,  and  township  53, 
range  9;  and  contract  No.  20,  of  townships  55,  56  and  57,  range  8,  all  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian.  The  old  pack  trail  leading  from  Lake  St.  Ann  northwestward  has 
recently  been  cut  into  a  wagon  road  and  a  ferry  established  across  the  narrows  of  lake 
St  Ann.  These  townships  are  largely  wooded  and  very  densely  so  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pembina  river.  Seams  of  coal  crop  out  in  several  places  along  the  Pembina,  and 
a^  far  as  I  have  seen  remain  undeveloped.  In  contract  No.  19  there  are  many  large 
hay  meadows,  but  not  much  prairie.  Contract  No.  20  has  been  burnt  over  in  large 
sections  and  a  luxurious  growth  of  grass  appears  among  the  dead  timber  and  scrub. 
Contracts  19  and  20  are,  I  think,  specially  suited  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  This 
completed  my  examination  of  the  1905  contracts,  and  I  returned  to  Lake  St.  Ann, 
arriving  there  on  August  28. 

According  to  instructions  I  next  proceeded  to  townships  60,  ranges  3  and  4,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian,  being  part  of  contract  No.  15,  of  1906.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  townships  has  been  burnt  over  and  has  grown  up  with  small  poplars  and  willow 
scrub;  the  soil  is  of  a  good  quality.  There  are  small  berths  of  spruce  timber  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  both  these  townships.  There  are  some  settlers  in  township 
60,  range  3. 

I  next  visited  the  adjacent  contract.  No.  20,  composed  of  townships  56,  57,  58 
and  59,  range  4,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  Townships  58  and  59  are  especially 
suited  to  stock  raising  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paddle  river  large  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared.  Township  57  is  traversed  by  Pembina  river,  and  is  largely  covered  with 
timber  and  heavy  windfalls,  the  south  and  eastern  part  being  largely  swamps  and 
mnsk^  including  a  valuable  berth  of  spruce  timber.  Township  56  is  very  rolling  and 
better  suited  to  stock  raising  than  farming.  Townships  56  and  57  are  traversed  by  a 
wagon  trail  leading  from  Lac  la  Nonne  northwesterly  and  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk 
trail 

I  examined  township  57,  range  5,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  of  contract  16.  This 
township,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  suitable  for  farming  and  stock  raising,  the  timber 
being  light  except  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Pembina  river.  There  is  good  grazing 
even  in  the  woods,  and  several  quarters  have  been  squatted  upon. 

I  next  visited  contracts  Nos.  1  and  21.    Contract  No.  1  is  composed  of  townships 

49  and  50,  range  6,  and  contract  No.  21,  of  townships  54  and  55,  range  7,  townships 

50  and  51,  range  6  and  township  50,  range  5,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  They  are 
traversed  by  Saskatchewan  river  and  the  part  north  of  the  river  being  fairly  good 
soil  18  somewhat  settled.  South  of  the  river  the  soil  is  light  and  includes  a  timber 
limit  Lumbering  is  pursued  there.  There  are  large  deposits  of  beautiful  sandstone 
on  the  Saskatchewan  and  some  quarries  have  been  surveyed.  I  completed  this  work 
on  November  12  and  left  for  Edmonton,  arriving  there  on  November  16.  On  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15  there  was  a  heavy  snowfall,  which  necessitated  a  change  in  my  trans- 
port. I  stored  the  wheeled  rigs  and  bought  two  sleighs.  I  also  received  one  heavy 
horse  and  a  set  of  double  harness  from  Mr.  G-.  J.  Lonergan,  D.L.S.  I  arranged  for 
the  keeping  of  five  horses  till  I  should  return,  and  left  for  township  58,  range  21  and 
township  59,  range  20,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 
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*  Both  of  these  townships  are  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled.  They  are  well  wooded  and 
the  soil  is  good.  In  township  69,  range  20  there  are  some  fine  hay  meadows.  I  next 
proceeded  to  townships  61,  ranges  ?6,  26  and  27.  The  soil  in  ranges  26  and  26  is  of  a 
light  nature  but  both  contain  some  valuable  spruce  timber.  Li  section  19,  township  61, 
range  26  there  is  a  sawmill  which  is  of  great  service  to  settlers  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ships. The  soil  in  township  61,  range  27,  is  good,  and  large  quantities  of  hay  can  be 
procured  in  the  vicinity  of  Pembina  river.  My  last  work  was  the  examination  of 
townships  68  and  69,  range  27,  being  part  of  contract  No.  14.  These  townshijw  have 
become  well  settled.  They  comprise  a  good  farming  district.  In  section  6,  township 
69,  range  26  there  is  a  large  sawmill  in  operation. 

This  concluded  my  work  for  the  season,  the  winter  being  somewhat  severe  and 
the  snow  quite  deep,  horses  would  be  unable  to  continue  without  shelter.  I  wired  for 
instructions  and  disy)osed  of  the  outfit  accordingly.  I  reached  Ottawa  on  January 
24,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  McMillan,  d.l,8. 


APPENDIX  No.  31. 
REPORT    OF    0.   F.   MILES,   D.L.S. 


SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 


E.  DEVHiLE,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 


Toronto,  January  31,  1907. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  general  report  on  last  season's  (1906)  opera- 
tions in  southwestern  Alberta  under  your  instructions,  dated  April  18,  June  7,  18  and 
22,  and  August  2fi,  1906. 

I  left  Toronto  April  28,  arriving  at  Calgary  May  2  ;  I  had  previously  sent  my 
cook  and  another  man  to  Macleod  to  collect  my  outfit  stored  at  Stavely  and  Nanton. 
It  was  the  5th  before  I  could  obtain  my  outfit  from  the  railway  company,  and  having 
to  repair  my  wagons,  it  was  the  9th  when  I  pulled  out  for  township  21,  range  27,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian.  Two  of  my  men  with  a  wagon  load  of  supplies  went  by  trail 
to  High  River  to  await  my  arrival  there. 

Commencing  work  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  I  measured  the  north 
boundary  of  section  19  to  the  northeast  corner  of  this  section,  where  no  trace  of  a 
monument  was  found  ;  it  had  fallen  into  a  ravine  and  been  washed  away.  I  then 
continued  this  line  east  along  the  north  boundary  of  section  20,  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  this  section.  I  retraced  the  lines  of  the  east  boundary  of  section  19  and  east 
boundary  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30,  thus  obtaining  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  for  establishing  the  northeast  corner  of  section  19.  After  traversing  the 
south  side  of  Bow  river  in  section  29  and  also  the  island,  or  what  would  be  an  island 
in  high  water,  I  had  the  necessary  data  for  calculating  the  required  areas. 

After  completing  this  work  I  left  here  on  the  14th  for  High  River,  but  finding  that 
one  of  my  mares  had  been  kicked  so  severely,  that  she  could  not  move  a  step,  I  ex- 
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changed  her  for  another  hone  with  Mr.  Eobert  Begg  of  Dunbow,  paying  him  fifteen 
dollars  on  the  deal.    I  have  since  heard  that  the  mare  (Jessie)  is  still  lame. 

We  left  High  Biver  on  the  following  day  for  township  18,  range  3,  west  of  the  6th 
meridian,  but  owing  to  continuous  rain  and  snow  storms  we  did  not  reach  there 
until  the  18th.  From  the  following  day  on  there  was  snow  and  rain  daily  up  to  lilay 
30,  preventing  me  from  putting  in  more  than  four  f uU  days  of  field  work.  I  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  this  township  north  of  Highwood  river  by  tieing  in  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Owing  to  continuous  rains  the  river  could  not  be  forded.  I  therefore  moved  north 
into  township  19,  range  3,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  (all  my  work  from  May  16  lies 
west  of  the  6th  meridian).  I  found  four  settlers  in  the  part  of  the  township  that  I 
Burv^ed.  On  the  west  side,  the  township  is  very  hilly  ;  on  the  east  side,  too,  there 
is  a  range  of  hills.  A  surveyed  trail  traverses  sections  1,  12,  14  and  23,  but  we  f  oimd 
it  impassable,  for  in  the  two  latter  sections  it  passes  through  continuous  swamps.  The 
proper  place  for  this  trail  to  be  located  is  along  the  ridge  through  sections  13  and  24, 
which  sections  the  present  travelled  trail  traverses.  The  part  of  this  township,  within 
the  limits  of  my  survey,  is  principally  adapted  for  grazing.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  township  appears  to  be  more  wooded  and  also  more  hilly.  Oattle  appear  to  thrive, 
owing  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  any  crops  could  be  raised  here  for  though  the  soil  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  grain.  Potatoes 
and  the  more  hardy  vegetables  have  been  grown  successfully  in  the  eastern  sections, 
but  a  crop  cannot  be  depended  on  at  all  seasons.  This  statement  holds  good  in  respect 
to  nearly  all  townships  that  have  come  under  my  observation  within  the  third  range. 
From  township  19, 1  moved  into  township  20  in  ike  same  range,  where  I  completed  the 
subdivision  in  the  northerly  part.  It  is  mostly  hilly  and  rolling  with  valleys  running 
between  the  ridges  ;  the  soil  is  good  and  there  was  some  grain  growing  here  in  the 
easterly  part  of  the  township  but  not  on  a  large  scale,  most  of  it  being  cut  for  green 
feed. 

I  have  seen  some  fine  vegetables  that  were  grown  in  the  northeasterly  quarter  of 
this  township.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  brush  and  some  poplar  and  spruce  on  the 
northern  exposure  of  the  hills.  After  finishing  the  work  here  we  moved  to  township 
18,  south  of  Highwood  river,  where  I  re-ran  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  20,  27  and 
2^.  and  the  north  boundary  of  section  21,  tieing  in  with  the  survey  lines  from  the 
north  of  the  river.  This  portion  is  also  hilly  and  brushy  and  although  the  soil  is  good 
it  is  adapted  only  to  stock  raising.  I  then  moved  camp  to  section  2,  where  I  surveyed 
the  east  boundaries  of  sections  2  and  11  and  sections  6  and  7  over  high  rolling  and 
hiUy  prairie.  This  is  a  fine  grazing  country  and  well  watered  by  springs.  While  here, 
I  received  your  instructions,  dated  June  18,  and  proceeded  with  four  of  my  party  to 
the  north  boundary  of  township  19,  xange  3.  There  I  retraced  the  north  boundaries 
of  sections  33,  34,  36  and  36,  made  monuments  at  the  northeast  comers  of  sections 
34  and  86  and  re-established  the  east  boundary  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
3i  also  the  east  boundary  of  section  3  in  township  20. 

I  rejoined  my  party  July  6,  who  in  the  meantime  had  moved  to  section  3  in  town- 
ship 17,  where  they  had  been  comi)elled  to  stop  running  the  lines  owing  to  an  accident 
to  the  instrument  Here  we  surveyed  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  3  and  10,  4  and 
%  5  and  8,  also  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  9,  10  and  11.  These  consist  of  rolling 
prairie,  with  some  brush  more  particularly  on  sections  6  and  8.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pekisko  creek  along  the  south  boimdary  of  this  township  there  is  quite  a  fringe  of 
We  poplar  and  balm  of  Qilead.  This  district  appears  to  be  given  up  entirely  to 
ranching,  for  which,  to  judge  by  the  vegetation  it  is  admirably  adapted.  As  most  of 
these  lands  are  stated  to  be  under  lease  and  no  new  settlers  may  be  expected  to  enter, 
the  pasturage  privileges  can  more  conveniently  be  regulated  and  in  accordance  with 
tbe  requirements  of  those  specially  interested.  The  soil  consists  of  a  good  depth  of 
blade  loam  underlaid  with  clay  in  the  bottom  lands  and  with  gravel  and  shale  on  the 
l^igfalands. 
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On  July  9  we  pulled  out  for  the  southeast  corner  of  township  16,  range  2.  After 
cutting  out  the  jog,  9  chains  and  20  links,  we  planted  a  flag  to  Hne  in  with  the  east, 
and  then  moved  on  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  1,  township  15,  range  1,  through 
a  very  hilly  country  and  over  a  rough  trail,  causing  the  upset  of  a  wagon  in  a  creek. 
Having  to  use  this  trail  again  on  various  occasions,  I  had  it  repaired,  entailing  two 
men's  work  for  a  day.  The  following  day  I  located  the  southeast  comer  of  township 
15,  range  1,  on  the  fifth  meridian  and  cut  out  this  line  south  for  ahout  a  mile  in 
order  to  turn  off  the  angle  for  the  south  boundary.  I  completed  the  subdivision  of 
this  township  by  running  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  8  and  10,  4  and  9,  5  and  8, 
and  6  and  7,  over  very  hilly  country,  covered  in  part  with  a  dense  growth  of  willow 
and  second  growth  poplar.  There  is  some  spruce  in  this  district  but  most  of  it  has 
been  cut  for  a  portable  sawmill,  that  has  been  operating  just  south  of  the  south 
boundary  of  section  1.  There  are  six  settlers  within  the  limits  of  my  surv^,  five  of 
whom  made  out  statutory  declarations,  the  sixth,  on  an  odd-numbered  section,  the 
southwest  quarter  section  1,  being  absent.  They  are  all  new  arrivals,  occupied  in 
ranching  on  a  small  scale.  They  are  also  growing  vegetables,  but  most  of  their 
potatoes  had  the  tops  frozen  on  the  morning  of  August  4. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  that  on  June  18,  in  compliance  with  your 
instructions,  I  tied  in  the  old  surveyed  trail  in  township  20,  range  3,  with  the  interior 
surveyed  lines. 

On  July  18,  I  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  four  of  my  men,  who  proved  most 
inefficient  and  whose  services  I  was  glad  to  dispense  with.  I  paid  them  off  according 
to  their  signed  agreements  and  sent  them  in  to  Nanton,  the  nearest  railway  station. 
Their  places  were  filled  a  few  days  later  by  a  better  class  of  men,  for  three  of  whom 
I  had  to  send  to  Calgary,  men  being  very  scarce  on  account  of  general  haying  opera- 
tions then  in  progress. 

On  July  23  I  moved  to  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  in  township  16,  range 
1,  from  where- 1  finished  the  subdivision  and  also  subdivided  part  of  township  15  in 
range  2.  In  locating  the  southeast  corner  of  township  16,  range  2,  and  the  northeast 
comer  of  township  14,  range  2,  there  was  a  surplus  of  3  chains  and  2  links.  Later 
I  found  that  the  east  boundary  of  the  latter  township  was  deficient  in  measurement. 
The  soil  in  township  16,  range  2  is  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  covered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  willows,  scrub  and  poplars,  mostly  second  growth.  There  are  no 
settlers,  but  the  locality  is  overrun  with  cattle  owned  by  ranchers  in  adjacent  town- 
ships. The  country  is  very  hilly  and  therefore  not  specially  adapted  for  farming, 
even  if  the  climatic  conditions  were  favourable,  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  Much 
of  this  township  I  learn  is  under  lease,  or  has  been  purchased  by  ranchers,  who  make 
no  effort  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

On*  August  6,  I  moved  camp  to  section  28  in  township  14,  range  2,  surveyed  the 
north  boimdary  and  then  ran  a  trial  line  from  summit  to  summit,  without  much  cut- 
ting, along  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  4  to  33,  closing  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  township,  when  I  discovered  that  an  error  existed  somewhere,  which  I  finally 
located  in  the  south  boundary  of  the  township  as  already  explained  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  September  27  last.  There  are  only  three  settlers  in  this  township,  all  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  stock-raising,  for  which  this  township  is  particularly  suitable.  No  cultiva- 
tion of  any  kind  has  been  attempted  here,  and  althoiigh  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very 
good,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  crops  will  not  ripen.  It  is  traversed  by  high  and 
more  or  less  wooded  ridges.  Between  the  ridges  there  is  good  grazing  and  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  is  cut  annually  in  the  valleys.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the 
creeks.  Willow  creek  from  60  to  100  liiiks  wide  and  about  one  foot  deep,  meanders  all 
through  sections  29,  28,  27,  26  and  25,  and  another  one,  Kice  creek,  a  tributary  to 
Willow  creek,  runs  through  sections  10,  15,  22,  23  and  26.  This  creek  is  so  named,  not 
because  wild  rice  is  found  along  its  banks,  but  after  a  settler  of  that  name,  since  de- 
parted. Other  numerous  springs  have  their  sources  in  the  ridges  already  referred  to 
and  another  creek  takes  its  rise  on  section  12,  running  easterly  into  Willow  creek. 
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Most  of  the  available  timber  on  the  ridges  has  already  been  cut  by  the  neighbouring 
settlers  and  ranchers.  Therefore,  but  a  small  quantity  is  available,  indeed  barely  suffi- 
cient for  others  that  may  settle  here. 

On  August  28  I  received  your  telegram  instructing  me  to  proceed  to  the  foui:th 
base  line  across  the  Livingstone  range  and  valley;  believing  it  to  be  urgent,  I  broke 
camp  on  the  30th,  and  moved  to  section  7,  township  13,  range  2,  as  far  as  I  could  travel 
with  wagons.  *  While  some  of  my  party  were  looking  for  the  line,  the  north  boundary 
of  township  12,  range  2, 1  drove  with  a  couple  of  men  to  the  east  boundary  of  section 
36,  township  13,  range  2,  to  check  an  observation,  in  which  I  succeeded.  On  my  return 
to  camp  no  monuments  had  yet  been  dicovered.  On  the  fourth  base  finally  a  woodte 
post  in  mound  was  f  oimd  at  the  north  east  comer  of  section  35,  township  12,  range  2, 
and  we  afterwards  found  a  picket  lying  on  the  ground  at  a  pile  of  stones  on  a  high 
ridge  about  a  mile  west.  From  here  we  traced  the  base  line  (instrumentaUy)  to  the 
wooden  post  and  mound  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  12,  range  3. 
It  was  found  in  a  dense  poplar  bush,  apparently  grown  up  since  the  first  surveys,  but 
all  traces  of  a  line  were  completely  obliterated.  There  we  had  to  pack  the  outfit  with 
horses,  running  west  about  two  miles,  having  previously  attempted  an  observation  of 
Polaris,  which  proved  only  partially  successful.  At  the  above  comer  I  laid  off  the 
prescribed  deflection  angle,  having  a  back  sight  of  about  two  miles.  Then  not  being  able 
to  get  nearer  to  the  work,  I  moved  around  to  the  Indian  pack  trail  by  way  of  section 
S6,  township  13,  range  2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  move,  I  secured  the  services  of  a 
yoong  man  who  had  previously  acted  as  guide  for  other  parties.  We  followed  the  pack 
trail  about  half  way  across  the  Livingstone  range,  then  left  it  to  strike  south  over  a 
stony  and  rocky  divide  and  succeeded  in  making  camp  in  the  valley  of  a  creek  run- 
ning west  to  Livingstone  river  and  about  one  mile  from  the  base  line.  This  line 
crosses  one  high  ridge  after  another  alternating  with  deep  ravines,  containing  springy 
and  creeks,  and  all  solid  timber  consisting  of  spruce,  banksian  pine  and  some  xK)plar. 
The  former  two  attain  a  diameter  of  as  much  as  thirty  inches  and  should  become  of 
considerable  commercial  value  if  the  valley  of  Livingstone  river  is  ever  tapped  by  a 
railway,  which  I  heard  reported  was  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  early  future.  There 
is  also  said  to  be  coal  in  the  neighbourhood.  Different  varieties  of  trout  are  found  in 
the  river,  some  of  those  seen  by  me  measuring  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  The  open 
stretches  along  the  valley  do  not  appear  of  any  great  extent,  the  bottom  lands  being  gen- 
erally more  or  less  bushy  and  sometimes  swampy.  The  valley  proper  is  not  wide> 
varying  from  10  to  40  chains  in  width.  An  old  north  and  south  survey  line  was  found 
a  few  chains  west  of  the  river  with,  at  the  northern  extremity,  a  four-inch  squared 
poet  (lying  on  the  ground)  marked  *  T.  B.  600.'  Nothing  else  diowed  what  it  delim- 
ited, but  it  presumably  marked  the  northeast  comer  of  a  mining  location.  Owing  to 
unpropitious  weather,  I  secured  no  satisfactory  observation  of  Polaris,  and  though  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  single  view  of  the  star  several  times,  the  sky  immediately 
afterwards  became  obscured,  it  now  being  the  time  for  arrival  of  the  early  September 
snowstorm.  I  did  not  delay  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  fearing  I  should  be 
snowed  in  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions. 

Several  deer  were  observed  from  the  pack  trail  as  we  were  going  and  returning,  and 
there  were  also  signs  of  mountain  sheep  and  goat  as  well  as  grouse  and  partridge. 
Some  partly  opened  stretches  were  observed  along  creek  bottoms  running  west  into 
Livingstone  river.  The  river  varies  from  one  to  two  chains  in  width  with  an  average 
depth  of  not  much  over  a  foot  and  is  very  rapid.  I  extended  my  line  into  the  thick 
woods  one  mile  into  range  4,  at  the  terminus  of  which  I  considered  that  I  had  fully 
traversed  the  valley  of  Livingstone  river.  A  few  miles  down  the  valley,  my  guide 
informed  me  that  a  settler  was  located  and  engaged  in  ranching. 

Having  completed  this  survey  I  recrossed  the  Livingstone  range  and  returned  to 
township  14,  range  2.  I  finished  the  subdivision  of  this  township,  and 
also  resurv^yed  a  x>ortion  of  township  13  in  the  same  range.  A  number  of  settlers 
had    crowded   into    the   last    named   township    and    had    made    many    improve- 
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ments  on  lands  now  said  to  be  leasehold.  They  state  they  settled  here  in  good  faith, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  some  land  agent,  either  with  or  without  authority,  and  believ- 
ing that  this  land  was  opened  for  settlement.  The  settler  naturally  concluding  that 
he  had  the  right  on  his  side,  continues  in  possession,  where  in  the  end,  after  a  few 
months  or  perhaps  a  year,  he  unwillingly  realizes  that  he  has  no  claim  or  anyway 
that  the  ranchers  claim  is  a  preferred  one.  Then,  after  the  loss  of  his  time,  his  money 
and  hay  and  his  improvements,  which  latter  may  consist  of  house,  bam,  fencing,  &c., 
he  is  compelled  to  abandon  all  and  start  afresh  in  search  of  another  homestead.  The 
rancher  may  be  within  his  legal  rights  but  if  such  be  the  case,  the  settler  should  not 
have  been  advised  to  settle  or  permitted  to  remain.  Very  few  of  the  ranchers  held 
leases  but  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  occupation  of  large  tracts  of  pasture  land  with  a 
free  run  of  the  same  and  without  expenee,  but  as  soon  as  the  settler  ventures  to  locate, 
the  rancher  applies  for  a  lease  and  then,  the  unfortunate  settler,  x)oor  as  he  frequently 
is,  has  had  his  labours  and  his  outlay  in  vain. 

On  October  14  we  again  broke  up  camp  and  started  for  High  Kiver.  In  passing 
I  rechained  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  2  and  11,  10  and  tS,  in  township  15,  range  L 
At  High  River  wagons  were  repaired,  horses  shod  and  a  new  stock  of  supplies  laid  in, 
after  which,  passing  through  Okotoks  and  Millarville  by  good  trails,  we  reached  town- 
ship 21,  range  4.  Here  we  searched  for  monuments  on  the  north  boundary  of  this 
township  and  foimd  a  W.  P.  in  mound  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  32.  Thence 
cutting  out  the  line  east  and  west  wherever  bush,  we  found  the  other  monuments.  I 
commenced  the  subdivision  of  township  21,  range  4,  on  October  6.  The  lines  previously 
run  in  this  township  were  obliterated  and  had  therefore  to  be  opened  out  anew  as  the^ 
were  mostly  covered  with  willow  and  second  growth  poplar.  There  is  some  good  tim- 
ber here  still  standing  although  some  of  it  was  cut  years  ago  when  a  sawmill  was 
brought  in  and  operated  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10.  A  good  sized  creek 
runs  southeasterly  through  sections  30,  29,  20,  21,  16,  10,  11  and  12.  There  are  flats 
along  the  creek  bottom  but  these  are  mostly  covered  with  willow  and  willow  scrub. 
Qood  spruce  and  banksian  pine  are  found  in  different  parts,  the  heaviest  growing  aloug 
the  north  boundary  near  Whiskey  creek.  This  creek  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  several  illicit  stilk  which  at  one  time  were  in  active  operation  along  its  banks. 
Bunches  of  spruce  and  banksian  pine  (generally  called  jackpine  here)  are  found  on 
sections  7  and  8, 16  and  17, 19,  20  and  21,  28  and  29,  32,  38  and  84,  22  and  24.  These 
sections  it  might  be  advisable  to  set  apart  as  timber  berths. 

The  principal  timber  and  larger  areas  are  found  in  sections  28, 29,  32  and  33.  This 
timber  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  but  it  could  be  got  out  by  a  winter  road  running 
southerly  along  the  Morley  Indian  pack  trail  ;  also  by-way  of  the  valley  of  Whiskey 
creek  along  which  a  good  winter  road  might  be  constructed  down  to  the  south  fork 
of  Fish  creek.  This  township  is  not  adapted  for  general  farming.  It  is  very  hilly 
and  its  only  value  at  present  lies  in  its  timber  and  its  being  suitable  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent for  grazing  purposes.  Many  horses  and  cattle  roam  here.  The  grass  lands  have 
the  appearance  of  being  overstocked,  the  pasture  being  very  bare  in  places.  There  is 
one  settler  in  an  adjoining  township  who  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  herd  of  3,000 
head  of  cattle,  who  seeing  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  disposed  last  fall  of  600  head. 
Another  settler  also  in  an,  adjoining  township  has  600  head  of  horses  besides  some 
cattle  and  they  all  have  the  run  of  this  township  where  there  are  no  fences  as  yet  to 
stop  them  from  roaming. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subdivision  of  the  northerly  part  of  this  township  I 
moved  around  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  quite  a  long  detour,  it  taking 
me  a  day  to  make  the  move  with  my  outfit.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  move  up  the 
Morley  pack  trail  which  is  quite  swampy  in  places,  but  going  down  along  Fish  creek 
over  frozen  muskegs,  the  trail  proved  so  exceedingly  rough  that  I  broke  an  axle  of 
one  of  my  wagons.  The  roads  in  the  township  are  mere  winter  trails  and  passable 
only  with  sleighs  and  when  there  is  good  snow  on  the  ground.  A  well  graded  wagon 
road  leads  both  from  Millarville  arid  Priddis  to  the  sawmill  that  is  at  present  operate 
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ing  on  section  25.  Much  of  the  timber  on  this  section  has  abeady  been  cut,  but  there 
is  some  good  timber  still  standing  in  section  24.  After  surveying  the  north  boundary 
of  this  township  I  borrowed  a  sleigh  and  moved  my  outfit  on  November  22  along  an 
old  tote  road  to  the  south  fork  of  Fish  creek  near  a  settler  on  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  22,  in  range  4. 

While  here  I  was  approached  by  an  engineer  asking  employment  as  assistant.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  in  foreign  service  for  many  years  and  more  recently  had  been 
numing  an  instrument  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway's  irrigation  ditch  east  of  Bow 
river.  On  the  strength  of  this  application  I  wrote  you  my  letter  of  November  12, 
receiving  your  reply  dated  the  22nd  favourable  to  my  suggestion.  I  then  sent  one  of 
my  men  (an  Indian)  on  the  26th  to  Morley  from  where  he  returned  on  the  following 
evening  with  two  more  Indians.  The  same  day  my  prospective  assistant  arrived  at  my 
camp  and  I  found  he  could  not  qualify  nor  could  I  accede  to  his  stipulations.  I 
had  now  more  men  than  the  allowance  called  for,  but  I  concluded  to  keep  them  on  for 
a  short  time  to  further  the  work  in  this  township,  and  I  may  here  state  that  better 
men  in  a  brush  township  than  I  had  secured  in  the  Stony  Indians  could  not  be  desired. 
*Th^  are  excellent  ax  or  brush-hook  men,  very  willing  and  good  at  keeping  line.  I 
never  tried  them  at  mounding.  They  may  possibly  not  be  quite  so  efficient  with  the 
spade  or  pick. 

This  township  is  very  hilly  and  brushy.  The  greater  part  is  covered  with  willows, 
poplars  and  spruce  and  more  or  less  scrubby  in  the  valleys.  There  is  good  grazing 
whenever  there  are  openings  and  it  is  well  watered.  The  south  fork  of  Fish  creek 
meanders  through  sections  18,  17,  21,  22,  15,  14,  11  and  12.  There  is  a  number  of 
small  springs  tributary  to  it.  It  averages  about  twenty-five  links  in  width  and  about 
twelve  inches  in  depth.  There  are  some  good  meadows  along  the  creek,  though  much 
of  the  bottom  lands  are  covered  with  willows  and  scrub;  but  for  this  it  would  make 
an  ideal  grazing  country.  There  is  a  settler  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14 
who  raises  only  horses,  and  another  settler  in  the  adjoining  township  east  has  a  cow- 
camp  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18,  where  his  improvements  consist  of  a  log 
house  about  15  x  20,  a  log  stable  about  18  x  35  and  some  fencing.  He  has  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  cut  in  the  valley  which  he  feeds  to  his  cows  and  calves  in  winter.  No 
attempt  at  cultivation  has  been  made,  the  valley  not  being  adapted  for  raising  crops 
except  oats  for  green  feed  and  possibly  a  few  hardy  vegetables.  Wherever  there  are 
openings  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  which  makes  this  township  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  stock  grazing. 

All  the  townships  within  the  limits  of  my  last  season's  survey  may  be  classified 
as  grazing  country. 

In  most  portions  of  the  district  traversed,  that  is  in  the  wooded  country,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  game.  The  deer  are  of  the  white-tailed  variety.  The  wooded 
townships  are  the  chief  hunting  grounds  of  the  Stony  Indians.  A  number  of  these 
visited  my  camp  in  township  22,  range  3,  with  the  hindquarters  of  four  deer  just 
killed.  These,  however,  I  did  not  buy,  having  at  the  time  all  the  provisions  necessary. 
These  Indians  were  members  of  a  large  band  spending  their  time  hunting  and  killing 
deer  wholesale.  Unless  some  restrictions  are  imposed  controlling  this  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  deer  in  this  region  are  exterminated.  In 
respect  to  fish,  I  should  mention  that  nearly  all  the  streams  are  well  stocked.  The 
principal  variety  being  mountain  trout,  speckled  trout,  bull  trout  and  grayling.  Theore 
are  also  considerable  numbers  of  mountain  gn:'ouse  and  partridge,  and  in  certain 
localities  a  few  prairie  chicken.  While  subdividing  this  last  township,  although  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  the  frost  was  severe,  having  penetrated  into  the  ground  the  full 
depth  of  the  pits,  and  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  mounding.  The  Indians  also 
were  anxious  to  return  to  the  reservation  before  Christmas,  and  as  the  one  month  of 
two  of  them  was  up,  I  allowed  them  to  leave  on  the  19th.  After  they  had  departed* 
I  rounded  up  the  work  and  broke  up  camp  on  December  20,  paying  off  some  of  the 
men  on  the  2lBt.     Those  that  took  charge  of  the  horses  and  outfit  that  had  to  be 
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taken  into  winteoring  quarters,  on  December  24,  were  given  checks  for  the  several 
amounts  due  them. 

I  had  previously  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Howe,  near  Priddis^  who  also  has^ 
the  winter  cow-camps  on  section  18,  in  township  22,  in  range  4,  for  the  wintering  of 
my  outfit. 

J  left  Calgary  on  December  21^  arriving  home  on  the  25th. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  MILES,  DX£. 


APPENDIX  Ho.  32. 

REPORT  OF  A.  D.  MOODIE. 


EXPLORATION  OF  THE  OOUNTRT  BETWEEN  ERWOOD,  SASKATCHEWAN,  AND  THE  PAS,  KBBWATIN.. 

Lakefield,  Ont.,  November  30,  1906. 
£.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  having  received  instructions  on  July  31 
from  your  department  to  proceed  to  Prince  Albert  and  there  await  further  orders,  I 
arrived  at  that  point  on  Wednesday,  August  1. 

On  August  6  I  received  my  instructions,  which  were  to  organize  a  party  for  the^ 
purpose  of  exploaring  the  region  lying  between  Erwood,  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway,  and  The  Fas,  on  Saskatchewan  river. 

I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  men  and  horses  for  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  a  guide  familiar  with  the  country  which  I  was  to  explore.  Thei«  were  no 
horses  to  be  obtained  in  Prince  Albert  or  on  the  Indian  reserves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  I  was  compelled  to  send  to  Duck  Lake,  forty  miles  distant,  in  order  to 
procure  them.  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  purchase  six  animals  as  we  would  be  obliged 
to  make  up  light  packs,  owing  to  the  muskeggy  nature  of  the  country  we  had  to 
traverse.  I  paid  eighty  dollars  for  one  animal,  eighty-five  dollars  a  piece  for  three 
others  and  ninety  dollars  a  piece  for  the  remaining  two.  I  also  purchased  a  second- 
hand stock  saddle  for  use  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

My  instructions  from  your  department  left  me  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  as  to 
what  route  I  should  adopt,  and  as  I  had  been  unable,  to  secure  a  guide  in  Prince 
Albert,  but  had  heard  of  one  living  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Tisdale  named 
Thomas  Ballantyne,  I  decided  to  go  that  way  and  interview  him.  We  therefore 
shipped  our  heavier  supplies  by  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  Erwood,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  light  packs  across  country  to  Mr.  Ballantyne's  homestead.  I  was  success- 
ful in  engaging  his  services,  and  found  his  knowledge  of  the  district  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me  throughout  my  work. 

It  took  us  eight  days  to  journey  from  Prince  Albert  to  the  Canadian  NortheniF 
railway  right-of-way,  and  as  we  had  about  ten  days'  provisions  in  hand  on  our  arrival 
I  decided  to  explore  a  certain  portion  of  country  before  going  into  Erwood  for  the 
balance  of  our  supplies. 

The  part  that  I  explored  first  was  that  section  lying  between  Leaf  lake,  on  the 
east,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  right-of-way  on  the  west.  Our  work  carried 
us  as  far  north  as  the  north  end  of  Leaf  lake  and  south  to  the  main  line  of  the  Oana-t 
dian  Northern  railway.  My  investigation  of  this  section  proved  that  it  is  mostly 
unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  mossy  muskegs  sparsely  clothed  with  spruce  and 
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tamarack  scrub,  and  gravel  ridges  covered  with  spruce  and  light  poplar  being  the  pre- 
vailing features. 

The  poplar  is  suitable  for  pulpwood,  and  amounts  to  about  three  million  feet  It 
is  practically  of  no  use  for  any  other  purpose,  the  best  of  it  being  only  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Tamarack  and  small  spruce  amount  to  about  one  million  feet. 
Spruce  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes  grows  in  scattered  quantities.  It  would  be  a 
generous  estimate  to  assert  that  there  are  four  million  feet  within  this  particular  area. 

Moose;  caribou  and  bear  are  very  numerous.  We  did  not  see  many  of  the  smaller 
fur-bearing  animals,  but  I  was  assured  by  the  trappers  and  Indians  whom  I  encount- 
ered that  they  are  very  abundant. 

The  quality  of  hay  in  the  marshes  is  distinctly  poor.  It  is  what  is  known  as 
muskeg  hay.  Judging  from  the  dislike  of  our  horses  to  it,  it  is  unsuitable  for  animals 
of  a  domestic  breed.  The  only  pasture  for  which  our  horses  showed  any  partiality  at 
all  was  the  goose  grass  which  grows  in  scanty  patches  on  the  gravel  ridges  already 
referred  to. 

Small  streams  are  plentiful  throughout  this  section,  but  as  the  land  is  low  and  of 
a  marshy  nature  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  dams  on  any  of  them  for  industrial 
purposes.  They  are,  moreover,  narrow,  shallow,  and  full  of  rapids.  Leaf  lake  is  the 
largest  body  of  water  in  this  vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  Bed  Deer  lake,  which, 
however,  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  investigations.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  being  about  the  size  of  a  township  in  extent.  On  the  northern  and  western 
aides,  it  is  bounded  by  vast  muskegs,  but  on  the  east  and  south  the  timber,  the  quality 
of  which  I  have  already  stated,  runs  almost  to  the  water's .  edge.  Its  waters  are 
shallow,  having  an  average  depth  of  about  eight  feet.  The  lake  contains  a  moderate 
supply  of  pike  and  sucker  .  On  finiahing  this  portion  of  my  work,  I  decided  to  go  to 
Etoimami,' striking  in  by  the  well  known  pack  trail  that  runs  from  Etoimami  to  The 
Pas. 

Etoimami  is  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Erwood,  and  we  brought  in  our  supplies 
'from  the  latter  point  by  means  of  our  pack  horses.  We  arrived  in  Etoimami  on 
August  29,  and  having  obtained  our  supplies,  gave  our  horses  a  day's  rest  before  set- 
ting out  on  the  second  portion  of  our  expedition.  Our  supplies  proving  too  bulky  for 
our  animals,  I  engaged  a  team  which  was  travelling  the  same  way  as  ourselves  to  cart 
»z  hundred  weight  of  the  goods  as  far  as  '  Thirty  Mile  Store.' 

On  September  1,  we  set  out  for  '  Thirty  Mile  Store,'  on  the  Canadian  N^orthem 
route,  my  object  being  to  first  explore  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  that  i>oint^ 
Hy  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  there  was  danger 
of  seriously  damaging  the  horses'  feet  if  frost  settled  on  the  muskegs.  We  arrived 
at  ^  Thirty  Mile  Store '  late  in  the  evening  of  September  2,  and  here  I  met  Mr.  Stewart, 
the  leader  of  the  companion  exploring  party,  who  was  utilizing  this  point  as  his  base 
of  supplies.  Prior  to  starting  out  in  earnest  on  my  work,  however,  I  made  a  prelim- 
inary exploration  of  the  ridges  to  discover  if  it  was  at  all  feasible  to  take  horses 
through  that  country.  Our  guide  had  informed  me  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  so, 
but  I  found  that  the  off-take  ditches  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  while  they 
had  drained  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  had  flooded  the  eastern,  and  it  was 
only  when  we  arrived  at  Little  Pasquia  river  that  I  found  it  possible  to  make  use  of 
our  ftTiiTOftlfp,  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  me  at '  Thirty  Mile  Store '  a  man  in 
charge  of  two  of  our  horses,  which  were  suffering  from  sore  backs.  In  order  to  get 
our  hoises  to  little  Pasquia  river  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  succession  of  corduroy 
roads  across  the  muskegs,  which  proved  a  laborious  and  lengthy  undertaking.  This 
work,  combined  with  the  exploration  of  the  intervening  tract  of  country,  took  us 
ei^teen  days  to  aceomplishu 

We  started  on  our  return  journey  from  Little  Pasquia  river  on  the  morning  of 
Sq)t6oib6r  21,  but  encountering  an  open  muskeg,  over  which  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  horses,  and  being,  moreover,  short  of  provisions,  we  cached  our  packs  and  left  the 
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animals  to  pasture  on  a  ridge  about  eight  miles  from  the  station.  By  doing  so  we  were 
enabled  to  reach  '  Thirty  Mile  Store '  at  6.80  p.m.  the  same  evening.  On  the  following 
morning  September  22, 1  sent  the  men  back  to  bring  in  the  horses.  To  accomplish  this 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour  with  the  animals  around  the  muskeg,  an 
undertaking  which  occupied  them  three  days. 

Having  si)ent  a  day  in  repairing  pack  saddles,  &c.,  we  started  out  from  'Thirty- 
Mile  Store '  on  September  26,  with  our  full  complement  of  men,  animals  and  supplies. 
My  destination  was  Little  Fasquia  river,  where  I  intended  to  form  my  base  of  supplies, 
as  I  had  discovered  that  that  was  the  only  point  from  which  that  part  of  the  country 
could  be  suitably  explored.  I  found  a  convenient  base  eighteen  miles  a  little  north  of 
east  of  '  Thirty  Mile  Store/  and  having  cached  our  goods  proceeded  with  my  work  of 
exploration. 

The  region  is  very  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  that  we  first  explored,  but  the 
muskegs  are  more  dangerous^  whilst  the  timber  is  entirely  of  a  scrub  quality,  being 
composed  of  dwarf  spruce  and  tamarack. 

Being  shorthanded  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  I  took  the  opportunity 
on  September  28  of  hiring  two  Indians  whom  I  found  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  their  services.  On  October  11 1 
despatched  two  of  my  regular  party  back  to  'Thirty  Mile  Store'  in  charge  of  the 
horses  instructing  them  to  remain  there  till  my  return,  and  proceeded  to  explore  the 
district  on  foot.  The  horses  had  been  most  serviceable  as  far  as  seven  miles  east  of 
'  Fifty  Mile  Store,'  but  on  reaching  this  point  the  dangerous  quality  of  the  muskegs, 
combined  with  the  advent  of  frost  rendered  it  hazardous  to  employ  them  any  longer. 

I  concluded  the  exploration  of  this  portion  of  my  territory  and  returned  to  '  Thirty 
Mile  Store '  on  October  18.  On  October  17  I  had  paid  the  two  Indians  their  wages, 
the  sum  total  amouting  to  eighty  dollars.  When  I  arrived  at  '  Thirty  Mile  Store '  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stewart,  informing  me  that  he  had  brought  from  Erwood,  a 
registered  letter  from  the  department  to  myself,  and  had  left  it  in  charge  of  a  local 
merchant  in  Etoimami.  I  set  out  next  morning  for  Etoimami  and  obtained  the  letter 
which  contained  a  cheque  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  which  in  order  to  have  cashed 
1  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  Frince  Albert. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  from  the  north  end  of  Leaf  lake  to  The  Pas 
and  as  far  as  thirty  miles  east  of  the  grade  which  is  already  constructed  to  the  latter 
point,  is  very  similar  in  its  features  to  that  of  which  I  have  already  informed  you  in 
this  report.  The  timber  however,  is  of  somewhat  better  quality,  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity, one  ridge  alone  which  lies  about  half  way  between  *  Thirty  Mile  Store '  and  Little 
Fasquia  river,  containing  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  spruce,  suit- 
able for  lumber.  There  is,  in  addition  on  the  same  ridge,  about  three  million  feet  of 
white  and  black  poplar,  and  one  million  feet  of  tamarack  suitable  for  ties  and  tele- 
phone x>oles.  The  average  measurement  of  the  spruce  is  about  twelve  inches,  of  the 
poplar  seven  inches,  and  of  the  tamarack  nine  inches.  One  particular  spruce  which 
I  measured  was  one  hundred  and  three  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  two  inches  in 
circumference. 

It  would  be  'well  to  state  here  that  what  I  have  denominated  *  ridges '  throughout 
this  rex)ort  are  in  reality  only  slight  elevations  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  mus- 
keg. There  are  only  seven  important  ones  in  the  whole  region  that  we  traversed,  and 
these  are  from  two  to  three  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  wide  on  the  widest  part.  There 
are  also  five  smaller  ridges  which  contain  a  certain  amount  of  timber  suitable  for  lum- 
ber, pulpwood  and  ties.  The  timber  is  composed  of  spruce,  tamarack,  white  and  black 
poplar  and  white  birch. 

Following  are  the  dimensions  and  amounts  of  the  timber  on  each  ridge : — 

Bidge  No.  1, — Spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  diameter,  ten  inches;  amoimt,  eight 
hundred  thousand  feet.  Tamarack  suitable  for  ties,  and  piles,  diameter  seven  inches; 
amount,  one  hundred  thousand  feet.  Foplar  suitable  for  pulpwood  and  building  pur- 
poses, diameter,  six  inches;  amount,  five  hundred  thousand  feet. 

Bidge  No,  2, — Spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  diameter,  nine  inches;  anoount,  four 
hundred  thousand  feet.    Tamarack  suitable  for  ties  and  piles,  diameter,  nine  inches; 
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amount,  fifty  thousand  feet.    Poplar  suitable  for  pulpwood  and  building  purposes,  dia^ 
meter,  seven  inches;  amount,  five  hundred  thousand  feet. 

Ridge  No,  S. — Spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  diameter,  twelve  inches;  amount,  two 
million  feet.  Tamarack,  suitable  for  ties  and  piles,  diameter  seven  inches;  amount, 
fifty  thousand  feet.  Poplar  suitable  for  pulpwood  and  building  purposes,  diameter,  six 
inches;  amount,  fifty  thousand  feet. 

Ridge  No.  ^. — Spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  diameter,  twelve  inches;  amount,  two 
million  ftve  hundred  thousand  feet.  Tamarack  suitable  for  ties  and  piles,  diameter 
seven  inches;  amount  three  hundred  thousand  feet.  Poplar  suitable  for  pulpwood  and 
building  purposes,  diameter,  eight  inches;  amount  one  million  feet. 

Ridge  No,  5, — spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  diameter,  ten  inches  ;  amount,  twenty 
thousand  feet.  Tamarack  suitable  for  ties  and  piles,  diameter,  eight  inches;  amount, 
fifty  thousand  feet.  Poplar  suitable  for  pulpwood  and  building  purposes,  diameter, 
nine  inches  ;   amount,  forty  thousand  feet. 

For  the  convenience  of  your  department  I  have  marked  these  ridges  on  the  sketch 
map  of  the  district,  bracketing  under  each  ridge  the  amount  of  timber  contained  on 
each. 

The  land  like  the  first  section  that  I  explored  is  utterly  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Muskegs,  either  of  an  open  nature,  or  eovered  with  three  or  four  feet  of 
moss  form  the  prevailing  feature.    Scrub  spruce  and  tamarack  abound  throughout  it. 

Small  lakes,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  sloughs  are  very  numerous  ;  they 
contain  no  fish  and  the  water  in  them  is  somewhat  stagnant.  Of  streams,  there  are 
four  between  '  Twenty  Mile '  and  '  Thirty  Mile  Stores.'  Three  of  these  rise  in  the 
Pasquia  hills,  two  of  them  forming  the  head  waters  of  Little  Pasquia  river.  None  of 
these  streams  are  serviceable  for  lumbering  or  navigation  as  they  are  crooked,  shallow 
and  full  of  rapids.  Their  depth  in  siunmer  runs  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  The 
banks  are  alternately  high  and  low,  sometimes  rising  as  high  as  three  feet  above  and 
at  others  sinking  almost  to  a  level  with  the  water.  AU  these  streams  flow  to  the  east, 
the  average  rate  of  their  currents  being  about  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  Their 
width  from  bank  to  bank  is  at  the  most  sixteen  feet.  The  beds  are  a  mixture  of  shale 
and  gravel. 

What  timber  there  is,  in  the  district,  lies  within  easy  access  of  the  railroad,  none 
of  it  being  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Hudson  Bay  railway.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  impossibility  of  driving  the  logs  down  the  waterways,  which  in  addition 
to  their  shallowness,  flow  the  wrong  way  for  the  purposes  of  transportation,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  draw  ^e  logs  out  in  winter,  unless  the  alternative  plan  was  adopted 
of  erecting  a  portable  mill  on  the  limits  and  thus  saving  the  carrying  of  much  waste 
material  to  the  railway. 

Little  Pasquia  river  is  the  most  important  river  in  this  section.  In  summer,  like 
all  the  other  streams  it  is  very  shallow  and  crooked,  Eapids  are  numerous  and  the 
current  very  swift.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes,  as  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  water  is  amply  deep  enough  for  driving  timber.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  river  fills  up  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  after  a  heavy  rainfall 
in  September,  its  depth  increased  twenty-two  inches,  with  the  result  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  around  its  mouth  was  badly  flooded.  The  width  of  the  river  is 
about  forty  feet.  Dams  cannot  be  erected  anywhere  along  its  course  owing  to  the 
'Ownpss  of  its  banks. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  timber  which  adorns  both  banks  of  Little  Pasquia 
river  constitute  its  most  important  features.  Whilst  there  are  only  two  narrow  fringes 
of  timber  varying  in  width  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet,  these  extend  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  up  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  contain  altogether  about 
five  million  feet  of  good  marketable  spruce,  tamarack,  and  poplar.  The  tamarack  in 
comparison  with  the  other  woods,  is  scattered,  but  all  the  timber  is  of  excellent  quality 
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and  not  to  -be  excelled  in  any  other  part  of  this  region.  The  spruce  averages  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter^  the  tamarack  about  eight  inches,  and  the  poplar  about  the 
same.  In  one  particular  spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  large  i>atch  of 
white  poplar,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  four  square  miles  which  is  really  of  magni- 
ficent quality.  The  timber  along  both  banks  of  Little  Pasquia  river  is  very  scattered, 
which  will  account  for  the  small  estimate  I  have  placed  on  that  particular  area.  The 
tamarack  is  mostly  suitable  for  ties  with  a  six  inch  face,  or  for  piles.  I  estimate  its 
amount  at  two  hundred  thousand  feet.  In  addition  there  are  about  one  million  feet 
of  poplar,  suitable  for  pulpwood  or  for  building  purposes.  On  the  west  side  of  Little 
Pasquia  river  I  discovered  that  a  large  section  of  land  had  been  burned  over,  utterly 
destroying  all  the  timber  that  had  been  upon  it.  There  is  along  both  banks,  however, 
A  considerable  quantity  of  fallen  timber,  which  is  dry  and  sound  and  admirably  fitted 
for  firewood. 

The  country  lying  to  the  east  and  north  of  Little  Pasquia  is  composed  entirely 
of  muskeg  and  is  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack  scrub.  There  are  no  oi)en  muskegs 
and  the  only  place  where  hay  can  be  obtained  is  on  either  bank  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  river.  The  character  of  the  country  can  be  best  judged  from  the  fact  that 
for  days  together  we  were  compelled  to  wade  in  water  to  our  knees.  A  unique  feature 
of  all  the  region  that  I  traversed  is  that  good  timber  is  to  be  found  only  on  ridges  such 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.    In  this  particular  section  there  are  no  ridges  whatever. 

There  are  one  or  two  small  and  insignificant  lakes  which  scarcely  merit  mention. 
The  streams  which  run  into  Little  Pasquia  river  from  the  east  are  shallow,  crooked 
and  narrow,  and  are  merely  so  many  rivulets  taking  off  the  surplus  water  of  the 
muskegs. 

The  same  species  of  game  which  I  have  mentioned  as  abounding  in  the  other 
sections  are  also  to  be  found  here  in  large  numbers.  Otter  and  mink  haunt  all  the 
streams. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  hard  to  determine  as  I  was,  of  course,  only  in  the 
country  during  the  summer  months.  I  noted,  however,  that  there  was  an  exceptionally 
heavy  rainfall.  The  heat  was  intense  during  August  and  September,  but  there  was 
hardly  a  night  during  the  entire  jwriod  that  we  did  not  experience  a  few  degrees  of 
frost.  After  a  heavy  rainfall,  about  August  20,  there  was  a  frost  so  severe  that  it 
froze  the  edges  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  By  the  end  of  September  the  grass  on  the 
muskegs  was  frozen  so  badly  that  it  was  neither  palatable  nor  nutritious  for  our 
animals. 

It  was  not  included  in  my  instructions  to  make  any  report  on  the  village  of  The 
Pas.  For  the  information  of  your  department,  however,  I  made  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  England  mission  at  that  point,  and 
gleaned  from  him  the  following  facts  regarding  it.  The  jwpulation  is  about  ^ye 
hundred,  including  Indians.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  half-breed  houses,  two  stores  and  the  Church 
of  England  mission.  The  church  is  a  frame  building  and  holds  a  congregation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.    There  is  a  resident  doctoo*. 

The  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  Hudson  bay  runs  through  a  muskeg  country 
nearly  the  whole  way  from  Etoimami  to  The  Pas,  a  distance  of  eighty-nine  miles. 
The  engineers  discovered  that  the  muskeg  of  this  particular  section  rested  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  limestone  gravel  from  between  three  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  and 
they  claim  that  once  the  muskeg  is  drained  a  good  roadbed  will  be  obtained.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the  desirability  of  any  other  route  for  the  Hudson  Bay  railway. 

I  am  glad  to  report,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  my  party  that  not  half  an  hour's 
illness  was  experienced  by  any  one  of  us  during  the  entire  trip. 

We  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  one  of  our  horses  during  the  early  part  of 
our  work.  The  hard  travelling  and  scarcity  of  feed  being  apparently  the  cause  of  its 
death. 

We  concluded  our  work  on  October  26,  having  worked  back  from  Little  Pasquia 
river  to  Etoimami.    We  were  comiwUed  to  wait  at  Etoimami  till  Tuesday,  October 
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80,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  car  for  our  horses.  On  October  SO,  I  shipped  the  horses  in 
charge  of  one  of  my  men  to  Prince  Albert,  the  rest  of  us  following  by  the  first 
passenger  train  early  on  Thursday  morning.  We  arrived  in  Prince  Albert  on  the  same 
evening.  I  paid  one  man  off  on  Saturday,  November  3,  as  soon  as  I  received  a 
telegram  from  your  department  to  disband  the  party,  but  kept  one  on  to  take  charge 
of  the  horses  till  the  sale  which  took  place  on  Monday,  November  5.  Under  separate 
covers  I  have  forwarded  the  bill  of  sale  of  our  horses  and  outfit  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  my  accounts.  I  have  also  forwarded  a  copy  of  my  diary  covering  the  whole 
of  our  itinerary. 

Trusting  that  the  report  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  MOODIE. 


AFFEHDIZ  Ho.  33. 
REPORT  OF  W.  F.  O'HARA,  D.L.S. 

SUBVST8  AND  RESUEVETS  IN  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  26, 1907. 
E.  Devillb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing general  report  upon  my  surveys  of  the  season  of  1906. 

I  left  Ottawa  early  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  province  of  Alberta,  taking  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 

On  May  12  I  arrived  at  Calgary  where  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two,  purchasing 
part  of  my  outfit,  and  hiring  part  of  my  party.  I  then  proceeded  by  rail  to  Lacombe 
where  I  hired  the  rest  of  my  party,  and  completed  the  purchase  of  my  outfit  and 
supplies. 

Until  May  15  little  cor  no  rain  fell,  and  the  whole  country  was  as  dry  as  match 
wood.  Many  farmers  were  fearing  a  dry  year,  which  would  have  been  very  disastrous 
to  the  country,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  rain  began,  and  the  sun  was  scarcely 
seen  until. the  3lBt,  when  the  weather  cleared.  The  wind  blew  from  the  northeast 
during  that  period,  which  is  the  rainy  quarter  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  whole 
country  was  flooded  and  the  roads  were  impassable  for  some  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  I  chartered  a  car  from  the  railway 
company  to  move  my  outfit  and  supplies,  from  Lacombe  to  Nevis,  about  forty  miles 
east  By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  get  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  scene  of 
my  field  operations.  The  roads  and  trails  at  this  distance  from  the  railway  were  in 
much  better  condition  than  those  nearer  the  settlements,  and  were  passable.  I  then 
proceeded  southerly  by  the  roads  and  trails,  to  township  34,  range  21,  west  of  the 
fourth  meridian,  where  I  commenced  my  season's  work.  It  consieted  in  this  locality 
of  correction  surveys,  which  were  not  orig^inally  executed  with  the  degree  of  precision 
required  by  the  department. 

I  arrived  here  on  June  6,  and  remained  until  September  17,  Tnnlring  the  neces- 
sary corrections  in  townships  82,  33,  34^  and  35,  range  21,  and  townships  32,  38  and  84, 
range  22,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

The  land  in  this  region  consists  of  black  loam  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  with 
a  day  subsoil,  and  is  well  adapted  for  farming. 

I  then  proceeded  to  Cygnet  lake,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  Red  Deer,  in 
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township  38,  range  28,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian,  and  township  38,  range  1,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian,  the  latter  line  passing  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  lake.  I 
made  a  complete  traverse  of  this  hody  of  water,  also  of  the  old  shore  line,  the  waters 
having  receded,  and  produced  the  subdivision  lines  of  the  townships  across  those  por- 
tions of  the  lake  which  had  dried  up.  This  work  was  required  in  consequence  of  ap- 
plications having  been  made  for  lands,  which  the  latest  plans  showed  were  entirely 
covered  with  water.  This  is  a  weU  timbered  region,  with  poplar  up  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  The  soil  consists  of  rich  black  loam  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  with  a 
clay  subsoil.  The  country  is  well  settled,  and  the  land  is  nearly  all  taken  up  and  im- 
proved. The  farmers  aU  seem  to  be  in  a  prosjierous  condition,  judging  from  their 
fine  buildings,  good  crops  and  large  herds  of  cattle.  I  completed  everything  that  was 
required  here  on  October  8,  and  left  for  Ked  Deer  on  the  9th,  arriving  there  about 
noon  of  the  same  day.  On  the  12th,  I  chartered  a  car  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  and  shipped  my  entire  outfit  to  Macleod,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alberta, 
arriving  there  on  the  13th.  On  the  16th,  I  drove  to  Pincher  Creek,  a  small  town  about 
twenty-seven  miles  southwest  of  Macleod. 

I  spent  a  day  in  reorganizing  and  purchasing  supplies,  and  left  on  October  18, 
arriving  at  township  6,  range  3,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  On  the  day  following  fourteen  inches  of  snow  fell,  the 
first  severe  storm  of  the  season  in  this  part  of  the  province.  My  work  consisted  here 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  township.  The  weather  was  so  severe  and  storms  so  fre- 
quent, that  I  succeeded  in  surveying  only  a  few  miles.  The  country  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  and  differences  of  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet 
make  surveying  operations  not  only  difficult  but  exceedingly  slow.  There  is  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  this  township  ;  o];)eration8  for  the  latter  are 
now  in  progress.  I  remained  here  until  November  28,  and  returned  to  Pincher  Creek 
upon  that  date.  I  discharged  my  party,  sold  my  outfit,  and  returned  to  Ottawa,  arriv- 
ing here  on  December  6. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  O'HARAv  I>Jj.a. 


APPENDIX  No.  34. 

REPORT  OF  A.  W.  PONTON,  D.L.S. 


8URVETS  IN  NORTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Macleod,  Alberta,  November  3,  1906. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  survey  of  block 
outlines  and  base  lines  in  the  Lac  LaBiche  and  Athabaska  districts,  under  your  in- 
structions of  November  20,  1906. 

Leaving  Macleod  on  January  6,  1906,  I  proceeded  to  Edmonton,  where  a  party 
was  organized,  supplies  and  outfit  purchased,  and  arrangements  made  to  have  outfit 
and  supplies  freighted  to  Lac  LaBiche.  My  transport  equipment,  turned  over  to  me 
by  Mr.  P.  R.  A.  Belanger,  inspector  of  surveys,  consisted  of  one  team  of  fair  sized 
horses,  and  ten  pack  x)onies,  with  proper  equipment  of  saddles,  &c. 

Starting  from  Edmonton  on  January  13,  I  reached  Duck  lake  near  the  point 
where  my  work  commenced  on  the  21st.  Owing  to  lack  of  good  sleighing,  it  was  found 
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necesaaiy  to  follow  the  ioe  road  on  the  Saskatchewan  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  below 
Victoria,  and  from  there  to  strike  the  Lac  LaBiche  road  at  Kedclay  creek. 

Work  was  commenced  on  January  23,  and  until  May  21,  when  I  closed  on  the 
fifth  meridian,  weather  conditions  proved  favourable,  and  no  untoward  circumstances 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  daily  routine, — consequently  good  progress  was 
made. 

Owing  to  the  light  snow  fall,  and  a  x>eriod  of  intense  cold  which  occurred  in  the 
early  winter,  frost  x>enetrated  the  ground  t6  an  un\isual  depth  for  wooded  country,  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  moimding  could  be  done  only  at  excessive  cost  and  would 
also  delay  the  projection  of  lines.  I  therefore  decided  to  leave  the  mounding  until  the 
projection  of  lines  was  completed,  and  then,  with  a  reduced  party,  mound  back  to  my 
starting  point.  This  plan  was  also  rendered  necessary  by  the  small  number  of  pack- 
ponies  at  my  disposal  being  inadequate  for  the  transx)ortation  of  a  party  of  the  usual 
number  of  men.  As  it  turned  out  this  plan  proved  in  the  end  the  best  that  could  have 
been  followed,  the  mounds  being  constructed  at  less  cost,  and  more  strictly  in  accord- 
flnce  with  regulations  than  would  have  been  x)08sible  with  frost  in  the  ground. 

Mounding  back  commenced  on  May  22,  and  the  starting  point  of  my  survey,  at 
tbe  northeast  comer  of  township  64,  range  13,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian,  was 
readied  on  June  18.  Between  June  19  and  25  I  returned  by  way  of  Victoria  to  Ed- 
monton, where  my  party  was  paid  ofP,  and  all  government  property  in  my  possession 
handed  over  to  Mr.  P.  K,  A.  Belanger,  inspector  of  surveys. 

FoUowixig  is  a  descripFtion  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed  : — 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lac  LaBiche  is  generally  wooded,  x>oplar 
being  found  on  the  high  land,  and  spruce  in  the  swamps.  The  spruce  timber  available 
is  sufficient  to  supply  all  lumber  required  for  early  settlement,  but  is  too  scattered  for 
commercial  purposes.  A  portable  sawmill  would  best  meet  local  requirements.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  good  clay  loam,  which  becomes  lighter  and  more  of  a  sandy  loam, 
as  the  lake  shore  is  approached.  Out  banks  were  observed  at  different  points  on  the 
lake  shore,  showing  clay  loam  forty  feet  in  depth  without  stone.  Small  scattered  areas 
bave  been  partly  cleared  by  fire,  and  these  clearings  will  eventually  facilitate  settle* 
ment  Country  of  this  description  has  been  much  favoured  by  Bussian  and  other 
foreign  settlers  during  recent  years.  Whitefish  and  ground  game  will  provide  the 
poorer  class  of  settlers  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  during  the  initial  x>eriod  of 
making  a  farm.  Lac  LaBiche  as  seen  during  the  winter  months  is  impressive,  and  its 
attractiveness  during  the  summer  must  eventually  lead  to  its  becoming  a  popular 
pleasure  resort. 

The  country  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  fifth  meridian  is  not  attractive,  and 
settlement  will  be  slow.  Lac  LaBiche  river  offers  some  good  land  along  its  banks, 
but  as  it  is  not  navigable,  access  is  difficult. 

(Note. — Descriptions  of  the  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  report 
^  published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46.) 

No  trace  of  minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed  in  the  country  passed  over 
and  rock  in  place  seems  entirely  absent.  Game,  while  not  numerous,  is  still  sufficient 
to  assist  the  Indian  and  half-breed  hunters  through  the  winter.  Lynx,  as  well  as  rab- 
bits, were  especially  numerous.  Partridge  and  prairie  chicken  were  seldom  seen. 
Between  the  Athabaska  river  and  the  fifth  meridian  signs  of  moose  were  very  frequent, 
and  for  the  past  several  years  they  have  been  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  No  water- 
powers  were  observed,  but  Lac  LaBiche  river  might  furnish  power  if  the  water  supply 
is  sufficient  at  all  seasons. 

The  winter  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lac  LaBiche  and  Athabaska  Landing 
appears  to  be  similar  to  Edmonton,  and  although  periods  of  low  temi)erature  occur, 
tbeir  duration  seldom  extends  beyond  a  week.  Good  dry  wood  fuel  abounds  and  cold 
weather  causes  little  inconvenience  to  residents  or  travellers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  PONTON,  D.L.8. 
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APPENDIX  Ko.  35. 

KEPORT  OF  W.  R.  REILLY,  D.L.S. 

RESUaVETS  IK  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Regina,  Sask.,  February  27,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surreyor  General^ 

Ottawa,  Out. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  concerning  my 
survey  operations  in  the  field  from  May  21,  1906,  until  February  5,  1907,  aocordins  to 
your  instructions  dated  at  Ottawa,  April  21,  1906,  and  subsequent  instructions. 

Your  instructions  were  for  me  to  take  the  transport  outfit  stored  with  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Se^ymour  near  Saskatoon.  On  receiving  your  instructions  I  wrote  Mr.  Seymour  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  horses  and  other  information  about  the  outfit  I  did 
not  get  an  answer  to  my  letter  (which  was  some  months  after,  returned  to  me  through 
the  dead  letter  office).  After  waiting  several  days  I  sent  a  man  to  Saskatoon  to  look 
up  the  outfit  but  no  trace  of  Mr.  Seymour  could  be  found  until  I  wired  you  and  got  the 
location  of  Mr.  Seymour's  homestead  which  was  over  thirty  miles  from  Saskatoon. 

I  wired  the  man  I  had  sent  to  Saskatoon  to  hire  a  livery  and  drive  out  after  the 
outfit.  On  receiving  word  that  they  had  arrived  in  Saskatoon,  I  left  Regina  on  May 
21.  On  the  following  day  I  organized  my  party  and  procured  my  supplies  in  Saskatoon. 

The  work  throughout  the  season  was  either  retracements  or  resurveys  of  townships 
that  had  been  surveyed  in  the  early  eighties  and  have  been  reported  on  by  the  surveyor 
of  each  township.  At  the  time  of  the  original  surveys  the  land  was  in  the  virgin  state 
and  far  removed  from  the  likelihood  of  immediate  settlement.  Its  productiveness  was 
then  conjectured  not  demonstrated.  It  did  not  then  present  to  the  surveyor  the  same 
appearance  as  it  now  would,  for  settlement  has  changed  the  blank  aspect  of  the  country 
and  cultivation  has  shown  that  excellent  crops  can  be  grown  in  favourable  seasons,  not 
only  on  first-class  land  but  on  ground  that  has  been  considered  to  be  low  grade. 

,  As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled  the  tendency  is  to  take  up  tiie  poorer 
class  of  homesteads.  This  is  not  often  done  by  parties  who  pietend  to  make  homes 
of  them,  but  more  by  those  who  have  purchased  adjoining  land,  by  whom  a  quarter  is 
considered  poor  indeed  if  it  is  not  worth  homesteading. 

The  horses  had  wintered  fairly  well,  but  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  stand 
much  driving  until  they  had  improved.  So  I  decided  to  spare  them,  and  began  work 
in  township  35,  range  6,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  the  nearest  work  to  Saskatoon. 
In  this  township  I  could  do  but  little  driving  on  account  of  the  river  and  scrub  on  the 
lines.    By  the  time  I  had  completed  the  township  the  horses  were  in  good  condition. 

I  moved  into  this  township  on  May  23.  The  weather  then  was  warm  and  bright, 
grass  growing  rapidly,  trees  budding,  seeding  well  advanced,  trails  in  good  condition 
and  the  country  presenting  a  fine  appearance  for  the  season. 

I  made  a  retraoement  and  restoration  survey  of  the  outlines  and  interior  mer- 
idians of  this  township,  and  a  traverse  of  South  Saskatchewan  river  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  township,  which  cuts  sections  4,  3,  2,  10,  11,  12  and  1. 

I  found  the  majority  of  the  old  markings  but  many  of  the  iron  section  corner 
posts  were  missing,  and  those  found  were  in  bad  condition  and  not  fit  to  be  used. 
The  wooden  posts  in  the  quarter  section  comers  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  Mounds 
in  most  cases  were  unmistakable  when  found,  but  owing  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
ground,  scrub  on  the  lines  and  all  traces  of  old  lines  being  blotted  out  by  fires  and 
new  growth,  it  was  only  by  re-running  the  lines  that  a  large  number  of  these  could 
be  found.    In  the  retracement  of  lines  in  this  township  and  all  retracements  during 
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the  season's  work,  I  resorted  to  random  lines  as  being  the  most  practical  and  ex- 
peditious way  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  surface  soil  and  general  character  of  this  township  is  varied.  The  southeast 
and  northeast  comers  of  the  township  aire  broken  by  the  south  branch  of  Saskatchewan 
river,  which  enters  in  and  runs  through  sections  3,  10,  11,  1  and  out  in  section  12^ 
entering  in  again  and  running  through  section  86. 

The  east  part  of  the  township  is  flat,  the  west  part  from  rolling  to  hilly,  the 
division  is  marked  by  a  trange  of  hills  skirting  the  flat  from  the  southeast  comer  of 
section  5  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  35.  Moon  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  fresh 
water,  cuts  sections  10,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22  and  23.  It  has  low  marshy  shores  with  reeds 
extending  far  out  into  the  water.  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river  into  which 
it  could  be  easily  drained. 

Generally  speaking,  a  large  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  township  and 
the  sections  along  the  river  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  red  willow,  poplar 
and  balm  of  Gilead.  The  willow  is  large  enough  for  fence  posts,  the  poplar  and  balm 
of  Gilead  for  fuel  and  rough  buildings.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  dotted  more 
or  less  with  clumps  of  poplar  and  brush,  but  in  few  cases  is  there  anything  larger 
than  siz  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  of  the  flats  is  mostly  a  good  day  loam. 
The  upland  in  the,  northwest  quarter  of  the  township  is  a  good  sand  loam  running 
mto  light  sand  in  the  southwest  quarter. 

Nearly  all  the  homesteads  in  the  north  half  of  the  township  are  taken  up,  and 
some  odd  quarters  have  been  bought  up  in  the  flats.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  land 
has  been  settled  on,  but  excellent  progress  has  been  made.  Crops  were  looking  well 
and  gave  promise  of  a  good  harvest.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  beat  adapted  to 
mixed  farming.  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  township  is  light,  but  excellent  for 
grazing.  Frequent  rains  occurred  during  the  survey  and  the  climate  was  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

I  finished  the  survey  of  the  lines  on  June  26  and  started  for  townships  33  and  34, 
ranges  1  and  2,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  a  block  of  four  prairie  townships. 

I  crossed  the  river  at  Saskatoon,  where  half  a  day  was  spent  in  procuring  sup- 
plies and  ferrying  across  the  river.  I  arrived  in  township  34,  range  2,  at  noon  on 
June  28. 

My  instructions  were  to  make  a  retracement  and  restoration  survey  of  these 
townships.  This  work  I  proceeded  with  in  township  34,  range  2,  until  July  6.  The 
original  subdivision  was  very  poor,  consequently  lines  were  very  crooked  and  dis- 
tances unequaL  A  local  improvement  district  had  been  formed  out  of  these  four 
townships.  It  seems  that  for  some  time  previous*  to  the  beginning  of  the  survey  the 
matter  of  a  correction  survey  for  these  townships  had  been  discussed  in  council  and 
throughout  the  district.  So  when  it  was  found  that  I  was  not  making  a  new  survey, 
only  establishing  old  comers,  general  dissatisfaction*  seemed  to  prevail.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  called  and  you  were  wired  concerning  the  disapproval  of  the 
survey.  I  wired  you  briefly  the  situation  and  received  conditional  instructions  to 
make  a  resurvey  of  these  townships,  particulars  of  which  have  been  sent  to  you  in 
subsequent  corresijondence. 

I  made  a  retracement  of  the  east  boundary  of  townships  33  and  34,  range  1,  the 
east  boundary  of  township  33,  range  3,  the  north  boundary  of  township  32,  ranges 
1  and  2,  and  a  resurvey  of  all  other  outlines,  interior  meridians  and  cross  lines  in 
these  four  townships,  destroying  all  old  monuments.  A  traverse  was  made  of  all 
water  areas.  Many  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  positions  of  the  monimients  and 
some  gross  errors  corrected,  the  greatest  being  in  township  33,  range  2,  where  all 
the  monuments  (south  of  the  lake  in  sections  19  and  20)  on  the  east  boundaries  of 
sections  6,  7,  18  and  19  were  over  13  chains  in  error.  The  positions  of  all  old  monu- 
ments are  marked  in  the  field  notes,  which  will  give  in  detail  the  changes  made  at 
every  comer. 

The  general  features  of  each  township  are  similar.  The  surface  is  prairie,  mostly 
i^Uing,  parts  hilly,  all  more  or  less  cut  with  small  lakes,  ponds  and  grass  sloughs,  the 
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w  ^f^^v  \>^Hy»tt,v  MikMliuo.  Excellent  well  water  is  got  in  many  places  by  digging  from 
^N^  x>^  v^^  fi^M.  Tho  soil  is  generally  a  light  clay  loam  running  into  sand  loam  in  many 
^vU^s^  ^\\\\  iniM»tty  alkaline  in  the  low  ground. 

V\\\>  vHwIriot  is  new,  being  settled  only  about  three  years,  but  it  has  all  the  ap- 
k^*'*»Hih\Hv»  \\(  u  much  older  settled  country  in  regard  to  cultivation.  A  large  amount  of 
^'W^kiug  lutK  bruii  done  and  considerable  land  is  under  crop,  mostly  wheat  with  a  large 
^iM^IMtt-iimi  ul*  outs  and  a  small  amount  of  barley.  All  presented  an  excellent  appear- 
*MMHi  will  In  growing  and  promised  a  large  yield  per  acre.  Some  slight  damage  was 
♦l»«Hn  liy  hitil.  Hay  is  not  plentiful,  but  a  considerable  quantity  can  be  cut  around 
Miniiv  of  tlm  nloughs  and  in  some  places  on  the  upland. 

rh«i  Murveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  running  westward,  enters 
<»'HMa)iip  ;i;j,  range  1,  at  the  quarter  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  36,  crossing  town- 
**U\i)  ()4,  range  1,  diagonally  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  continued  into  section  83, 
iowi*eihlj>  34,  range  2,  where  a  slight  deflection  is  made  to  the  south.  It  leaves  this 
<owiiti)up  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31.  A  side  track  has  been  laid  out  on 
«>t^*iii/u  'JH,  where  a  station  is  likely  to  be  built.  The  building  of  this  road  has  added 
f^'ttii^l  IniiHdus  to  the  district.  Land  has  advanced  rapidly  and  a  large  number  of  good 
titiildii/g.s  have  been  built  this  season.  A  number  of  good  school  houses,  which  are  also 
\iiuui  tor  church  purposes,  were  built  before  I  began  the  survey,  township  34,  range  2, 
iittviiig  two,  township  33,  range  2,  having  one,  and  township  33,  range  1,  havipg  two. 
Tl^re  is  a  nice  small  Roman  Catholic  church  in  township  34,  range  1. 

Tlui  season  for  farming  was  exceptional,  with  abundance  of  rain,  which  produced 
both  crops  and  grass,  with  no  frost,  much  sunshine,  little  damage  by  hail  and  fair 
itarvest  weather.  From  present  indications  grain  growing  will  for  some  time  be  the 
chief  industry,  but  the  district  is  well  adapted  for  mixed  farming,  as  grain,  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses,  all  do  exceptionally  well.  Such  class  of  farming  is  the  best  kind  of 
insurance  against  the  uncertainties  of  farming  in  this  country. 

In  the  letraoement  of  the  base  lines  across  ranges  1  and  2  and  the  third  meridian 
on  the  east  boundaries  of  townships  33  and  34,  I  found  the  lines  straight  and  the 
chaining  excellent,  especially  on  the  base  where  our  chaining  scarcely  varied  a  link  to 
the  mile.  This  is  so  different  from  the  subdivision  work  done  in  these  townshixM  that 
it  shows  that  not  even  ordinary  care  was  taken  with  the  work. 

On  August  25  I  finished  the  traverse  of  lakes  in  township  34,  range  2,  which  com- 
pleted the  survey  in  this  district.  On  the  same  day  I  received  your  instructions  dated 
August  16  to  examine  and  report  on  the  necessity  of  a  survey  of  township  34,  range 
6,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  On  August  27  I  took  one  man  with  me  and  drove  into 
this  township  by  way  of  Saskatoon  and  made  an  examination  which  was  reported  to 
you  at  the  time^  In  the  meantime  my  outfit  moved  into  township  37,  range  1,  west  of 
the  third  meridian. 

Township  37,  range  1  and  townships  38,  ranges  1,  2  and  3,  west  of  the  third  meri- 
dian formed  the  next  district  surveyed.  I  made  a  retracement  and  restoration  survey 
of  the  outlines  and  interior  meridians  in  these  four  townships,  also  a  traverse  of  a 
number  of  water  aro4^fi,  which  differed  materially  from  the  original  surveys.  These 
townships  arc  o]>en  prairie.  Many  minor  errors  were  found.  The  survey  was  perhaps 
honestly  done  and  was  a  suiwrior  class  of  work  to  what  was  done  in  townships  33  and  34, 
ranges  1  and  2.  I  found  nearly  all  orginal  markings  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
nearly  blott(>d  out,  Townshii>3  37  and  38,  range  1  and  township  38,  range  2,  were 
posted  with  wooden  posts  which  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  Township  38,  range  3  was 
posted  with  iron  i>os(s,  but  few  were  found. 

Towuship  .'K,  raufrt^  1,  is  very  hilly  on  the  south  and  west  sides  rolling  to  hilly  on 
the  eiist  and  north  sides,  depressed  in  the  interior  and  much  broken  by  water  areas. 

In  township  38,  range  1,  the  two  tiers  of  sections  on  the  north  side  are  almost  flat» 
the  balance  of  township  is  rolling  to  hilly,  with  several  water  areas. 

Township  3S,  range  2  is  cut  diagonally  by  a  range  of  hills  from  section  6  to  36, 
the  northwest  part  is  rolling,  the  southeast  part  hilly  and  stony. 
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Township  38,  range  3  is  rolling  and  stony  in  the  northwest  comer.  The  greater 
part  of  this  townediip,  ^e  rolling  and  the  flat  land  in  townships  38,  ranges  1  and  2  and  a 
number  of  quarter  sections  in  township  37,  range  1,  are  first-class  farming  lands.  The 
soil  IB  either  a  rich  sand  or  clay  loam  and  produces  good  crops.  The  soil  of  the  hilly 
ground  is  good  but  it  is  best  adapted  for  grazing.  Where  it  is  stony,  it  is  fitted  for 
little  else.  Water  is  plentiful,  mostly  fresh.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  but  a  limited  quan- 
tity can  be  cut  in  each  township. 

The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  just  skirts  the  noirth  houndary 
of  township  38.  The  town  of  Vonda  is  in  range  1,  Aberdeen  in  range  3,  with 
elevators  at  each  place.  The  settlement  is  new  but  developing  fast.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  crop. 

I  finished  the  survey  of  these  townships  on  October  16.  The  mounders  had 
several  lines  to  do,  so  I  put  all  hands  at  mounding  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  time 
to  investigate  an  error  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  34,  township  31,  range  9,  west 
of  the  third  meridian,  according  to  your  instructions  dated  August  27.  The  par- 
ticulars have  been  reported  to  you.  The  mounding  was  finished  the  day  I  returned  to 
camp,  October  23. 

On  the  following  day  I  started  north  for  the  next  work  in  townships  41  and  42, 
ranges  27  and  28  west  of  the  second  meridian,  camping  on  the  ground  in  township 
41,  range  28,  on  the  25th. 

I  made  a  retracement  and  restoration  survey  of  the  outlines  and  interior 
meridians  in  townships  41  and  42,  range  28,  and  a  retracement  of  the  outlines  and 
interior  meridians  in  townships  41  and  42,  range  27.  The  mounding  of  these  two 
townships  as  before  reported  is  not  done. 

These  townships  are  much  different  from  the  prairie  coimtry  to  the  south.  The 
surface  is  from  rolling  to  hilly  more  or  less  broken  by  hills  and  water  areas  and 
dotted  with  clumps  or  large  stretches  of  poplar.  Water  is  plentiful  but  more  or  less 
alkaline.  The  soil  is  very  good  in  the  greater  part  of  the  township.  With  very  few 
exceptions  this  district  is  settled  with  Galicians.  Nearly  eveiy  homestead  has  heen 
taken  up  in  these  townships  and  more  or  less  improved.  A  number  have  quite  large 
areas  in  crop  and  threshed  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  this  season.  The  settlement 
is  new  but  good  progress  is  being  made.  The  dwellings  put  up  by  these  people  are 
substantial  and  warm.  They  are  built  of  logs,  one  story  high,  with  thatched  roof; 
the  walls  are  plastered  over  inside  and  out  with  clay  and  then  whitewashed.  A  flour 
mill  and  store  in  township  42,  range  26,  is  more  or  less  patronized.  The  greater 
amount  of  trading  is  done  in  Rosthern,  on  the  Prince  Albert  branch,  and  Vonda  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway. 

The  weather  during  the  progress  of  the  work  was  fine  for  the  season.  The  ground 
froze  up  about  November  20.  The  first  snow  of  the  season,  a  light  flurry,  fell  on 
November  1.  The  snow  fall  was  light  until  Christmas,  when  a  heavy  storm  increased 
the  depth  to  14  inches. 

I  finished  the  work  in  this  district  on  December  29.  On  the  following  Monday 
I  started  by  way  of  Vonda,  Aberdeen  and  Saskatoon  for  township  34,  range  6,  west 
of  the  third  meridian,  to  make  a  retracement  of  the  lines  in*  this  township  according 
to  your  instructions  dated  September  13,  1906.  Owing  to  unbroken  roads,  heavy 
snow  drifts  and  extremely  cold  weather  it  took  one  week  to  make  the  trip  and  get 
camped  in  this  township.  The  outlines  on  the  east  and  the  west  sides  and  the  interior 
meridians  next  these  outlines  are  on  hilly  prairie.  Heavy  snow  drifts  made  it  im- 
possible to  locate  mounds  on  these  lines.  The  three  meridian  lines  in  the  centre  of 
the  township  could  not  be  run  with  satisfaction  except  when  frozen  up.  I  found 
original  comers  from  which  I  located  the  comers  on  the  north  boundary  of  townships 
33  and  34,  governing  these  lines.  I  surveyed  these  lines  and  the  cross  lines  con- 
necting them,  planting  all  quarter  and  comer  posts  but  no  mounds  were  built.  I 
traversed  a  hody  of  fresh  water  in  sections  4,  6,  8,  17  and  16,  known  as  Pike  lake,  also 
both  banks  of  ihe  xiver  and  the  islands  in  it.  Extra  heavy  cutting  was  done  through 
willow  jungles  on  these  lines.    All  lines  not  run  being  on  high  ground  can  he  run 
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best  in  summer  time  when  markings  can  be  found  if  they  exist  From  the  many 
discrepancies  shown  on  the  plan  and  the  absence  of  all  markings  or  old  cuttings  I 
do  not  think  these  centre  lines  were  run  in  the  original  subdivision. 

A  description  is  given  in  the  field  books  for  each  township  surveyed  during  the 
season. 

Searching  for  old  markings  and  noting  their  positions  made  the  work  much  slower 
than  running  original  lines.  During  the  season's  work  seven  hundred  miles  of  sec- 
tion lines  were  run  and  over  one  hundred  miles  of  traverse  work.  Nearly  one  hundred 
miles  of  lines  were  heavy  cutting. 

I  quit  work  February  2,  arriving  in  Saskatoon  with  my  party  on  the  4th.  I  paid 
off  the  men  the  following  day.  The  horses  were  let  out  for  winter  with  Mr«  T.  W. 
McNeil,  on  section  14,  township  33,  range  6,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  Transport 
goods  were  stored  with  J.  F.  Cairns,  Esq.,  Saskatoon. 

The  railroad  being  blocked,  I  was  delayed  in  reaching  home  until  Saturday, 
February  9. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  R.  REILLY,  DJj.8, 


APPENDIX  No.  36. 
REPORT  OF  J.  F.  RICHARDS,  D.L.S. 

SURVETS  IS  NORTHEASTERN  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  KEEWATET. 

Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  March  18,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa. 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  surveys  made  by  me 
during  the  last  session  at  Cumberland  House,  at  The  Pas  and  at  Big  Eddy,  following 
your  instructions  (file  No.  627210),  dated  May  11  and  those  following  dated  August 
3  and  30  last. 

I  left  Ottawa  on  June  8  for  Cumberland  House  and  reached  Winnipegosis  on  the 
12th,  which  place  I  left  the  same  day  by  the  N.W.  Fish  company's  boat  for  High 
Portage  on  Cedar  lake,  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  June  13. 

On  June  16  I  took  the  Cumberland,  one  of  the  N.W.  Fish  company's  boats,  for 
Cumberland  House,  arriving  there  on  June  18. 

Cumberland  House  is  situated  on  Cumberland  island,  which  is  a  small  island  near 
the  southeast  bank  of  Cumberland  lake,  about  six  miles  north  of  Saskatchewan  river. 

The  commerce  of  Cumberland,  especially  in  furs,  is  considerable.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  company  has  an  important  ix)st  here,  and  Revillon  &  Co.,  has  built  and  established 
stores  there  during  the  course  of  the  summer.  A  school  and  a  Catholic  chapel  are 
found  there.  The  Catholic  church  and  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  are 
situated  at  the  southeast  comer  of  .the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  reserve,  quite  near 
the  south  limit  of  the  said  reserve. 

At  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  on,  towards  the  south,  is  the  Indian  re- 
serve on  which  there  is  a  school  and  a  chapel  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Settee, 
Anglican  missionary. 

Cumberland,  including  the  Indian  reserve,  has  about  600  inhabitants,  of  which 
two-thirds  at  least,  are  of  Indian  origin.  There  are  only  a  couple  of  white  families 
there,  the  rest  being  English  and  French  half-breeds,  the  English  half-breeds  predom- 
inating. The  language  generally  spoken  there  is  Cree,  although  several  of  the  half- 
breeds  understand  English,  and  six  or  seven  amongst  them  understand  French.   These 
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half-breeds  hunt,  fish  or  work  for  the  companies  mentioned  above. 

In  the  event  of  hunting  and  fishing  coming  to  an  end  or  decreasing  sensibly,  this 
population  would  suffer  the  greatest  privations.  The  price  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
IB  excessively  high. 

The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liguors  makes  sad  ravages  here,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  those  of  other  religious  denominations  who  combat  this 
curae. 

These  half-breeds  are  generally  hospitable,  very  intelligent,  of  an  independent 
character,  very  pacific  and  very  honesty  but  improvident,  troubling  little  about  the  future, 
and  living  only  from  day  to  day.  They  have  a  repugnance  to  ordinary  manual  labour^ 
especially  to  agricultural  work.  They  are  excellent  hunters,  good  fishers,  and  good 
guides.  Their  power  of  endurance  is  remarkable,  as  shown  in  the  long  and  difficult 
trips  which  they  have  to  take  in  canoes,  on  foot  or  with  dogs,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  House,  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  excepted,  is  damp,  swampy  and  of  little  use  for  fanning.  The  small  extent 
of  arable  land  which  is  met  there  is  moreover  very  rocky  and  very  difficult  to  improve. 
The  inundations  of  Cumberland  lake  and  of  Saskatchewan  river  are  sometimes  so 
great  and  the  country  is  in  general  so  flat,  that  cattle  raising  would  have  little  chance 
of  success. 

There  aie  no  stone  quarries^  nor  is  there  any  water-power  there.  There  is  wood 
everywhere,  chiefly  pine  and  poplar,  with  some  birch,  but  it  is  too  small  for  lumbering. 

Apart  from  ^ose  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  reserve,  the  clearings  are 
of  very  little  importance.  None  of  the  clearings  are  more  than  fifteen  acres  in  extent, 
and  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  this  is  well  cultivated. 

The  summer  is  short,  but  hot,  and  the  vegetation  is  extraordinarily  vigorous  and 
rapid.  Potatoes  and  v^etables  of  all  kinds  grow  and  ripen  well.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  would  be  the  same  for  barley,  oats  and  even  wheat. 

The  last  frosts  come  in  June  and  the  first  in  September.  Winter  commences  about 
November  1,  and  spring  towards  April. 

Fish  abound,  especially  sturgeon  and  whitefish.  Wild  duck  and  bustard  are 
found  most  plentifully,  but  the  stag,  elk,  bear,  otter,  bison,  muskrat  and  marten  all 
abound. 

Almost  all  the  land  occupied  by  the  half-breeds  is  covered  with  wood,  in  the  midst 
of  which  their  houses  are  found  here  and  there  and  sometimes  very  near  to  each  other. 
It  took  some  time  to  settle  the  position  of  the  houses  and  to  determine  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  lots. 

As  the  original  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  reserve  have  been  obliterated 
or  lost,  re-establishment  has  become  necessary  to  settle  the  front  of  the  half -breeds'^ 
lota.  The  road  which  T  surveyed  to  lead  to  the  Catholic  mission  at  Bigstone  river  is 
not  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  that  mentioned  in  the  order-in-council  accomx>anying^ 
my  instructions,  because  this  latter  road  for  the  most  part,  passes  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company's  reserve. 

In  order  to  leave,  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  half-breeds  or  others,  in  possession  of 
the  land  which  th^  occupy,  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  lots  irregular  and  of  different 
areas. 

It  was  only  after  several  conferences  and  minute  explanations  that  they  under- 
stood what  it  was  a  question  of  doing,  and  that  I  was  able  to  adopt  the  method  which 
gave  them  the  most  satisfaction.  I  have  settled  thirty-seven  lots  which,  except  three 
or  four,  were  already  occupied  or  claimed. 

I  have  retraced  the  limits  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian  reserve  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  portion  has  a  length 
of  80  *  80  chains.  Its  western  boundary  is  78  *90  chains.  I  have  taken  the  bearings  of 
Cumberland  lake  from  the  east  extremity  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  re* 
serve  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  reserve,  then  the 
^>etting8  of  Bigstone  river  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's 
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reserve  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Indian  reserve.    The  sketch  attached  shows  all 
the  surveys. 

I  finished  the  work  at  Cumberland  Au^rust  8.  On  Monday  August  6,  I  left  Cum- 
berland for  the  Pas  on  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  boats,  where  I  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

On  arriving  at  The  Pas  I  met  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Finger's  agent,  with  whom  I 
immediately  visited  the  places  to  be  surv^ed,  accompanied  by  Father  Boisson,  Oblate 
missionary,  and  Dr.  Larose,  as  interpreters,  and  by  some  of  the  half-breeds  who  oc- 
cupied land  adjacent  to  that  which  Mr.  Finger  wished  to  obtain. 

It  was  decided  between  Mr.  Wickham  and  myself,  that  the  work  of  surveying  should 
begin  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  but  I  could  not  proceed  to  survey  before  the  8th, 
i,e.,  Wednesday,  seeing  that  the  day  before  Mr.  Wickham  had  not  been  able,  he  said, 
to  find  any  person  to  help  me.  The  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  August  were  employed  in 
8urve3ring  the  land  of  Mr.  Finger  and  the  lands  of  the  half-breeds,  which  were  adjacent 
to  his.  I  was  helped  by  three  men  only,  as  Mr.  Wickman  claimed  that  he  could  not 
find  more.  Sunday,  August  12  I  took  advantage  of  a  boat  which  left  The  Pas  for  High 
portage,  where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  after  a  very  stormy  voyage 
on  Cedar  laka 

On  the  evening  of  August  16  J  took  one  of  the  Northwest  Fish  company's  boats 
for  Winnipegosis,  where  we  arrived  about  noon  on  the  16tbu  There  I  found  your  in- 
structions addressed  to  me  at  the  post  office,  dated  August  3,  ordering  me  to  return  to 
The  Pas  if  I  had  left  there,  in  order  to  make  a  settlement  survey  at  Big  eddy.  The 
next  day,  the  17th,  I  left  Winnipegosis  for  The  Pas,  where  I  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd. 

On  August  25  I  met  one  of  the  half-breeds  from  Big  eddy  named  Henry  Cook,  a^ 
The  Pas,  who  had  come  at  my  express  request  to  confer  with  me  about  the  settlement, 
which  could  be  made  at  Big  eddy.    Mr.  Cook  represented  the  half-breeds  at  Big  eddy. 

The  Big  eddy  settlement  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Saskatchewan  river  on  the 
back  line  of  The  Pas  Indian  reserve.  It  is  therefore  separated  from  Saskatchewan 
river  by  the  Indian  reserve.  It  is  the  only  place  at  Big  eddy,  outside  of  the  Indian  re- 
serve, where  it  is  possible  to  build  houses  on  land  which  is  somewhat  dry  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  floods.  I  have  surveyed  at  Big  eddy  eighteen  regular  lots  each  two  chains 
in  length  and  having  an  area  of  two  acres.  Sixteen  half-breeds  each  claim  one  of  these 
lots.  No  improvements  of  any  consequence  have  been  made  on  any  of  these  lots,  ex- 
cept on  lot  14,  where  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  house. 

I  have  also  taken  the  bearings  of  a  part  of  the  point  named  Big  eddy  point,  which 
is  opposite  the  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  Saskatchewan  river.  On  September  8  in 
the  forenoon,  several  of  the  Big  eddy  half-breeds  came  to  meet  me,  and  again  begged 
urgently  for  the  survey  of  Big  eddy  point. 

The  part  of  this  point  comprised  betwen  the  red  line  10  and  14  on  the  attached 
sketch  and  Saskatchewan  river  is  claimed  by  these  half-breeds,  that  is,  they  desire 
to  have  the  use  of  it  gratis,  as  land  for  hay.  Naturally  I  have  not  been  able  to 
guarantee  them  either  the  ownership  or  the  use  with  a  free  title  of  this  point.  I  have 
surveyed  it  so  as  to  make  their  claims  known  to  the  department.  Henry  Cook  and  some 
other  half-breeds  have  already  occupied  this  point.  There  are  still  three  houses  to  be 
seen,  which  they  built  formerly  there  and  which  they  had  to  abandon  a  few  years  ago 
on  account  of  the  floods  from  Saskatchewan  river.  They  place  great  hopes  in  this 
point  and  cannot  believe  that  it  can  be  refused  them.  They  also  wish  to  have  a  free 
title  as  proprietors  of  the  settlement  lots. 

It  can  be  said  that  there  is  practically  no  cultivable  land  at  Big  eddy. 

The  general  observations  made  about  Cumberland  apply  here.  However,  alco- 
holic liquors,  so  en  vogue  down  there  are  used  only  very  little  or  not  at  all  here. 

I  finished  the  survey  of  Big  eddy  on  September  19,  and  went  to  The  Pas  the  same 
day,  which  is  four  miles  to  the  east.  I  immediately  commenced  the  survey  of  the  set- 
tlement of  The  Pas. 
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The  settlement  of  The  Pas  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Saskatchewan  river. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  reserve,  designated  under  the 
name  of  block  B,  and  on  the  west  by  that  other  part  of  The  Pas  Indian  reserve,  desi- 
gnated under  the  name  of  block  A. 

I  made  ten  lots  there.  Lots  1  to  6,  inclusive  are  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
half-breeds.  Lots  7  to  10,  inclusive,  are  vacant  or  rather  are  those  which  Mr.  Finger 
could  obtain  without  any  person  having  anything  to  complain  about. 

Except  a  few  little  pieces  here  and  there  on  the  bank  of  Saskatchewan  river,  all 
these  lots  are  practically  unfit  for  cultivation  unless  extensive  draining  operations  are 
carried  on.  The  rest  is  a  plain  covered  with  a  bed  of  moss  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  depth,  apx)earing  to  extend  towards  the  south  beyond  the  settlement  for 
some  distance.  This  plain  is  moreover  covered  by  a  black  or  red  pine  timber  from 
three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  half-breeds  have  made  some  improvements  on  their  lots,  but  altoge&er  they 
have  only  a  very  small  area  on  each  lot  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or  as  a  garden. 

The  Pas  half-breeds,  like  those  of  Big  eddy,  are  almost  all  of  English  origin. 
The  language  spoken  is  Cree. 

The  population  of  The  Pas,  counting  the  Indians  of  the  reserve,  is  about  500. 

The  means  of  subsistence  are  the  same  as  at  Oumberland. 

The  Pas  is  the  seat  of  an  Indian  agency,  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  has  tlie  direction. 
It  is  at  The  Pas  that  Dr.  Larose  lives,  the  physician  named  by  the  government  for 
the  care  of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  school  built  and  maintained  by  the  government 
for  the  Indians. 

Almost  the  whole  population  professes  the  Anglican  religion  which  has  as 
missionary  the  Bev.  Mr.  Edelbard.    The  Anglican  chapel  is  a  good  sized  building. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  a  railway  which  runs  towards 
Hudson  bay,  ought  to  reach  The  Pas  during  tbe  course  of  the  summer. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  company  has  an  important  post  here  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Shalcrosse. 

I  finished  the  settlement  of  The  Pas  on  October  12.  I  next  surveyed  the  lands 
of  the  Anglican  mission,  which  I  finished  on  October  23. 

At  this  date  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  boats  as  well  as  that 
of  the  N.  W.  Fish  company  had  ceased»  so  it  was  impossible  to  return  by  the  water 
route.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  winter  roads,  and  it  was  not  until  November  22 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  leave  The  Pas.  I  made  the  distance  which  separated 
me  from  the  railroad  by  a  dog  train. 

I  left  Winnipeg  on  December  5,  and  reached  Ottawa  on  Ihe  Sth,  and  again  left 
on  the  11th  for  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere. 

I  contracted  la  grippe  while  coming  from  the  Northwest*  and  after  returning  to 
my  family  I  was  unable  to  do  any  work  whatever  for  over  two  months.  I  am  now 
almost  well  and  will  finish  my  returns  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  report  which  I  respectfully  submit 
to  yoTL 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  RICHARD,  D.L.8. 
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HKl'OKT  OF  JO?.  E.  K055,  D.J-S. 

j-iKu.t:?  IV  ra:i.way  belt,  kaml-X'Ps  distmct.  British  columbu. 

Kas;l.>..P5,  B.C.,  ilarch  23,  ISOT. 
]'..  IlLVJMJ.,  KsiJ.,  Li..lJ., 

Surii-jor  Uciitru], 
Utiiiwii. 

.'■Ill,  J  Ji.'iti;  iiii:  JKiiivjr  lu  BuLuiii  lilt:  loiibviiig  gc-iieral  report  on  my  surrefS 
iiai.tiij  [l.>-  iiiiai  Kaii,.ii  jti  liiL-  raiiHuy  Urh,  Jiriiisli  Lclumbia. 

A  j'l'iir  uifM  tx-diiv  1  bc-(;aii  ilit  &t-a?vu'5  WL>rk  by  making  two  small  survers  along 
il.t-  iiiK-  I't  till-  i';.i.:;J;ii]i  I'licilic  railway,  oiic  luar  Ashcroft,  the  other  opposite  Spat- 
hiitu.  Ai  till-  lir.-i  i.iuL-L-  iliLTt  is  a  JittU-  ouliivaWe  befell  land  wHich  would  need  to 
Lf  irriffEiiol.  lilt'  H'il,  liowuvur,  U  ot  $ueli  an  absorbent  nature  that  when  irrigated 
ii  liiip  II  ii'iiil<'ii(-,v  III  L-iiiiM.'  ^iiiii-.''.  For  this  reason  I  understand  the  railway  compao; 
(■lijii-iv  to  till!  liiiid-t  iidjaLtiii  10  ilie  tr.ick  in  thi-  locality  being  irrigated.  It  has 
iiln-ud.v  lnvii  liii'  i-jiuso  ui  st-vcnil  vi-ry  c-xpeusive  lawsuits  in  which  the  company  so 
fur  hii>  L»i'ii  MK-(t:-Kfii].  At  Spaisuiu  the  land  surveyed  is  adapted  only  for  grazing, 
U'iiiK  fIoiis.  hilly  mid  hr.iki-ii.  Tliis  laud  I  understaud  was  being  taken  up  or 
ti)>)>lit-il  fi>r  >iii  iK-iMuiit  ><f  till'  i;vi«iim  tic-posits  on  it.  Some  development  work  ha* 
l>i'i'U  ilt'iji'  liLiI  I  dill  iiiil  uiaki'  ;iiiy  ^xnuiiuatiou  of  it. 

.Ml  tii'Xi  \M.rk  w;is  the  Miltlivision  of  the  range  lands  on  the  hills  immediately 
M'lilli  t>]'  Kiiiiili'Hiuj.  Tlu't^i-  lands  are  corered  by  grazing  leases.  It  hu  besn  a  matter 
t  '.  o'Ut  iiiioi:  l'tiv\ii'n  th<'  Ii^sms  .iui]  the  settlers  ns  to  whether  the  land  is  fit  for 
^(Uinil  fiiniiiiii;  i.r  iit<i.  'I'ho  in'iitT.il  opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  the  land  wu 
iiiit'iiiii'il  fi>r  i':iniiiii);  iiihrnvist'  ii  would  hnvi?  been  taken  up  and  Bettled  on  man; 
ti'jio  :i^-i>,  ^^oml'  lil'i\  or  sixty  squnlter?  hare  located  here  within  the  laat  two  yeaia. 
Titiii'  iiloiu'  t'iiii  It^ll  kovi-  Fuoocf^ful  they  wit!  Iw.  Probably  a  few  will  do  wall  while 
I  tliiTii  will  rtbauiion  it.  The  I'-onditions  have  I'Ccu  unfarourable.  The  laat  two  aimimei* 
l.;i\c  iixl  only  Ki'u  ilry  but  tlicy  have  bcvn  pnx-oded  by  winters  with  a  vary  lifljit  snow- 
i:.:l.  Last  siininii^r  tbo  imisshopivrs  did  ix>usiderahle  damage  to  Hn  erops.  Ths 
.'.'-.:utri  is  mostly  optm  kit  ilion^  i»  siiffioioiU  fuel  for  many  yasn.  In  Hu  gDlobes 
;i^.!  1i>u  pbtis  liters  art'  jvp'ar  .croit^  whii'h  famish  fendng  "■■Itt'"^  Tbn  sniftos 
.-  i.-.idii!.it;r.(:.  (.-vi^rLV  rolHiip  r.v.A  hillv.  The  soil  it 
•Au-  !■..«•  of  iW  hi!l^.  Th,'  «:iTor  is  mostly  alkalin 
;  ..!    -..^.-.v-fro;;*  ]>.■... V  :.;-.d   si-.-.all  lak.\«.    WatfT  fo 

:■      ,;■::•.:>.. ;\'   Iv    ,"l. ■;■;;;•.■.,:.      ThxTC    .ITC    .lW   pOod   Sp 

:V..  ..m;;',';  :.•  :.-.-.7  :h.-'.'.s.i ■.'..?  foi-i  .'.bovi"  pea  level 
■.■.!-.-.f r:-.'.  ,■';■.!:■.■.#  !  ■,.:  *.■  fr.r  .-r.'y  .ir.i-  pivvwl  to  br  s 

;     U:.-.-       ■,  ■,^^   r.  ■  .iTf    1    Wc".-it    tO   IjOHf  U 
■...  ^,.:i^.-i-,".    ■.....-.  .  :.:-.r:-.-1iT    c'    llwwe   IsilJl' 
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ary  had  been  decided  on.  Tliis  survey  was  made  chiefly  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
settlers  who  had  located  here  recently.  The  country  here  is  x>&rtly  open  and  ipartly 
timbered.  The  bottom  land  of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  has  considerable 
brush  on  it.  The  bigh  land  requires  to  be  irrigated.  There  is  not  sufficient  water 
for  this  purpose  unless  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  creek  are  drained.^  All  the  suit- 
nble  land  for  farming  has  already  been  taken  up.  There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from 
Kamloope  by  way  of  Hefferly  creek.    There  is  an  ascent  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

From  here  I  came  down  to  north  Thompson  valley  where  I  spent  some  consider- 
able time  making  surveys  to  fix  the  location  of  some  old  provincial  lots  so  that  the 
areas  of  the  adjoining  quarter  sections  might  be  found.  This  kind  of  survey  involves 
a  great  deal  more  work  than  would  be  called  for  in  making  an  original  survey.  It 
is  often  unsatisfactory  as  the  old  lines  or  comers  can  not  be  found  and  much  of  the 
work  done  seems  to  be  to  no  purpose. 

On  completing  the  work  here  I  went  to  Eevelstoke  where  after  making  a  small 
survey  west  of  the  town  I  proceeded  to  connect  the  right-of-way  of  the  Arrow  lake 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  with  .the  Dominion  section  lines.  A  little 
delay  was  occasioned  here  through  not  knowing  the  exact  way  in  which  the  survey 
should  be  made.  The  weather,  too,  which  had,  so  far,  been  fine  turned  wet  and  con- 
tinued 80  for  almost  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

From  here  I  went  south  to  the  valley  of  Incomappleux  river.  From  the  boundary 
of  the  belt  I  made  a  sectional  survey  about  six  miles  up  the  river.  I  also  traversed 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  valley  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  and  has 
steep  mountains  on  each'  side.  On  the  mountain  side  the  timber  is  medium  sized  hem- 
lock, cedar  and  fir.  On  the  higher  lands  in  the  valley  there  is  some  very  large  cedar. 
On  the  low  lands  the  timber  is  spruce  and  cottonwood.  The  greater  part  of  the  valley 
is  fit  for  settlement,  and  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable.  The  cost  of  clearing  an 
acre  of  the  best  land  would  range  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Freshets 
occur  in  the  river  during  spring  and  after  a  heavy  rainfall  of  several  days  duration 
when  low  lying  lands  are  flooded.  The  most  valuable  natural  resources  of  this  dis- 
trict are  the  timber  and  minerals.  The  timber  is  very  conveniently  situated  to  the 
river  which  is  navigable  for  logs  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  Very  rich  mineral 
has  been  found  here  but  most  of  -the  claims  are  high  up  on  the  mountains,  and  as 
transportation  is  by  means  of  pack  horses  the  cost  of  getting  the  ore  out  is  too  great 
to  permit  of  the  mines  being  worked  at  a  profit.  There  are  numerous  small  streams 
flowing  into  Incomappleux  river,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  some  available  water- 
power.  Qoat  were  seen  on  the  mountain  sides  and  marten,  mink  and  weasel  in  the 
valley.  The  usual  route  to  this  district  is  by  way  of  Revelstoke,  thence  by  the  branch 
line  to  Arrowhead,  thence  by  steamboat  to  Beaton  or  Comaplix,  thence  by  stage  to 
Camborne;  from  the  latter  place  there  is  a  pack  trail  up  the  valley  on  each  side  of 
the  river. 

On  my  return  to  Kamloops  I  made  several  smoll  surveys  on  Shuswap  lake 
'two  on  Mara  lake  and  one  at  Cinnemousun  narrows).  All  these  lands  had  been 
a  replied  for.  Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  all  the  land  suitable  for  settlement  in  the 
railway  belt  had  been  surveyed  and  taken  up  but  still  the  settlers  continue  to  come  and 
5qiiat  on  land  where  the  prospects  of  making  a  good  living  are  not  at  all  promising. 
I  think  it  is  the  good  climate  rather  than  the  land  which  induces  people  to  come  to 
British  Columbia ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where  people  come  from  the  Northwest. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JOS  E.  ROSS,  D,L.S. 
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APPENDIX  No.  38. 

REPORT  OF  ARTHUR  SAINT  GYR,  DX.S. 

SURVEYS  OF  BLOCK  OUTLINES  IN  THK  FBACB  BJVBB  DISTSIOT. 

Ottawa,  March  15, 1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  GeneraL 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  my  surv^s  of 
block  outlines  in  the  Peace  river  district  performed  under  your  instructions,  dated 
March  12, 1906 .    ' 

I  left  Ottawa  on  March  13,  and  five  days  later  arrived  in  Edmonton,  where  I  stay- 
ed just  long  enough  to  organize  my  party,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  and  to  arrange 
their  transportation  to  Lesser  Slave  lake.  The  bulk  of  my  supplies  and  outfit,  ordered 
a  month  before,  had  already  been  shipped  to  its  destination  over  the  winter  roads. 

On  March  23  I  started  for  Athabaska  Landing,  where  we  arrived  on  the  26th. 
Here  sleds  were  substituted  for  the  wagons,  and  the  next  day  we  continued  our  trip 
over  Athabaska  river  towards  Lesser  Slave  laka 

No  serious  difficulties  were  met  with  on  Slave  river,  though  we  frequently  found 
the  ice  covered  with  a  foot  of  water.  In  such  places  the  ice  was  unsafe  and  it  neces- 
sitated long  detours.  We  pushed  on  with  all  diligence,  trusting  much  to  luck,  but  at 
five  miles  above  Donaldson's  ranch,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moose  and  Slave 
rivers,  the  sled  carrying  my  instruments  suddenly  broke  through  the  ice.  This  is  a 
particularly  bad  spot  on  the  river,  and  is  much  feared  by  all  freighters.  The  river 
here  is  very  deep,  and  owing  to  many  warm  springs  the  ice  is  always  more  or  less  cut 
by  air  holes,  and  thus  made  unsafe.  The  great  width  of  the  rack  which  was  bolted  to 
the  sleds,  and  which  caught  on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  prevented  us  all  from  going  to  the 
bottom.  It  also  allowed  us  time  to  save  the  instruments  and  to  recov^  most  of  the 
baggage  which  was  afloat.  However,  we  resumed  our  trip  over  the  ice  keeping  close 
to  the  shore,  but  a  few  miles  farther  on  we  found  the  river  clear  of  ice,  and  so  we  had 
to  land.  Here  I  got  two  wagons  to  take  up  most  of  our  outfit,  and  willi  light  loaded 
sleds  we  reached  Johnny  Stony's  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

From  this  point  we  followed  the  winter  overland  trail  ,which  runs  across  a  couple 
of  small  lakes  and  some  large  swamps.  It  is  the  most  direct  route  to  the  foot  of 
Lesser  Slave  lake.  In  crossing  the  lake  we  were  delayed  by  having  to  go  around  a  large 
ox>ening  which  generally  forms  at  the  lake  narrows  and  which  every  year  causes  the 
loss  of  the  loads  and  outfits  of  many  freighters. 

On  April  2  we  landed  about  three  miles  east  of  Stony  point  and  reached  the  trad- 
ing post  of  Revillon  Bros,  at  Lesser  Slave  lake,  the  same  night.  Here  I  arranged  with 
two  freighters  to  take  to  Snipe  lake  part  of  ^e  supplies  required  for  completing  the 
survey  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  base  lines  west  of  tiie  fifth  meridian.  I  had 
already  forwarded  baled  hay  and  oats  to  that  point  which  I  intended  to  make  my  depot 
for  this  survey. 

On  April  9,  having  received  from  Revillon  Bros.,  successors  to  Bredin  &  Oom- 
wall,  part  of  Mr.  Wallace's  packing  outfit,  which  had  been  stored  with  them  the  pre- 
vious fall,  I  crossed  Buffalo  bay  and  went  to  camp  at  Prairie  River  Settlement.  In  this 
vicinity  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
Though  recently  opened,  this  section  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  country.  There  is  already  a  large  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  returns  from 
the  tilled  land  have  exceeded  all  the  expectations  of  the  settlers.  Moreover,  they  have 
no  trouble  in  marketing  their  produce  at  high  prices.    Good  hay  in  unlimited  quanti- 
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ties  can  be  cut  in  this  yicinity  and  along  the  shore  of  Slave  lake,  so  that  it  becom^ 
an  easy  matter  for  farmers  to  keep  cattle.  This  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
running  streams.  Oats^and  barley  had  been  successfully  grown  here  for  some  years, 
but  Mr.  O.  D,  Hill  was  the  .first  to  try  growing  wheat.  The  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  it  is  expected  that  wheat  growing  will  become  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  farmers.  Up  to  the  present  all  the  flour  used  in  this  district  has  had  to  be 
brought  from  Edmonton  or  Morinville  at  very  great  expense.  This  is  the  land  which, 
in  1905, 1  recommended  to  you  for  immediate  survey,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  turning 
out  80  welL 

A  good  wagon  road  connects  Prairie  River  Settlement  with  that  of  Lesser  Slave 
lake  and  also  with  the  trading  post  and  mission  at  Sturgeon  lake  which  is  situated 
about  Bizty*fiye  miles  to  the  southwest.  On  April  11  we  left  the  settlement  by  the 
Sturgeon  lake  winter  road,  and  soon  came  to  an  undulating  country  wooded  with  poxh 
lar,  birch  and  spruce.  At  noon  we  forded  West  Prairie  river.  During  the  afternoon 
we  continued  our  journey  through  the  forest,  and  at  night  pitched  our  tents  near  a 
small  lake  lying  about  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  the  settlement.  The  country  around 
that  lake  ia  low  and  swampy.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  nineteenth  base  line  in 
township  72,  range  17.  From  there  the  land  gradually  rises  and  the  road  skirts  along 
the  southern  slope. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  east  shore  of  Snipe  lake,  1,800  feet  above 
sea  level.  Here  the  freighters  were  paid  off.  Some  of  the  men  were  now  instructed  to 
put  up  the  supplies  in  seventy-five  x)ound  packages,  while  the  rest  were  sent  to  cut  a 
trail  around  the  lake  and  build  a  cache  near  its  south  end.  Li  this  cache  I  intended  to 
leave  what  supplies  were  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  and  thus  avoid  in  the  future 
the  trip  around  the  north  end  of  thi»  lake. 

On  April  17  we  travelled  to  the  west  side  of  Snipe  lake  and  camped  at  the  inter- 
section of  our  newly  cut  pack  trail  with  the  Sturgeon  lake  winter  road  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  one  followed  by  us  since  we  left  the  settlement.  West  of  Snipe 
lake  all  the  timber  has  been  burnt  and  with  very  little  work  the  land  which  is  good 
could  be  cleared  of  the  willow  and  poplar  scrub  with  which  it  is  now  covered.  This 
flat  ooontry  extends  also  north  of  Snipe  lake.  There  it  is  covered  with  small  birch 
and  second  growth  poplar  and  a  few  spruce.  It  is  drained  by  Snipe  creek  which 
nnpties  into  Little  Smoky  river  less  than  a  mile  north  of  the  point  where  the  nine- 
teenth base  line  intersects  that  stream.  To  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  low 
hills  which  rise  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  and  extend  in  a  westerly 
direction.  From  the  west  shore  of  Snipe  lake  where  we  had  established  our  depot 
we  continued  the  work  on  the  trail  leading  south  towards  the  eighteenth  base  line, 
which  is  twelve  miles  distant.  On  April  19  we  camped  at  a  creek  of  running  water, 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  northeast  comer  of  section  31,  township  68,  range 
19,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  which  was  the  initial  point  of  my  survey.  The  country 
travelled  over  between  the  south  extremity  of  Snipe  lake  and  the  eighteenth  base  line 
ia  rolling  and  the  land  is  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce,  balsam,  fir  and  birch  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  from  four  to  six  inches  deep 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  We  crossed  numerous  small  streams  all  flowing  northwesterly, 
the  princi^  one  being  Carrot  creek  which  we  crossed  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
lioe.  It  flows  between  high  banks  and  empties  into  Little  Smoky  river  j;!ning  it  a 
inile  and  a  half  south  of  the  point  where  the  winter  road  comes  down  to  the  river. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Carrot  creek  on  the  south  the 
land  is  flat  and  is  densely  wooded  with  spruce  averaging  six  inches  in  diameter. 

I  began  the  survey  of  the  eighteenth  base  line  at  the  northeast  corner  of  tjwnship 
68,  range  20.  In  this  range  the  soil  is  principally  clay  with  an  alluvial  deposit  of 
blade  loam  o  few  incheB  in  depth.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  is  timbered  through- 
ont  wit:  pcplar,  cottonwood,  spruce,  balsam,  fir  and  birch.  There  is  also  an  under- 
growth of  willow  and  alder  which  is  very  thick  in  places.  All  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  are  well  distributed  as  to  size,  running  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.    Many  small  running  streams,  tributaries  to  Carrot  creek,  drain  this  part 
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of  die  country.    In  section  35  we  crossed  the  height  of  land  (2,300  feet  above  sea  level) 
between  Carrot  creek  and  Goose  river. 

In  range  21  the  base  line  crosses  Gk>ose  river  (altitude  1,900  feet  above  sea  level) 
three  times,  once  in  the  middle  of  section  34  and  twice  at  ^ort  intervals  near  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  33.  This  stream  coming  from  the  southeast  flows  also  into 
Little  Smoky  river,  joining  it  about  two  miles  north  of  its  intersection  with  the  base 
line. 

Goose  river  is  two  chains  wide  with  banks  ten  to  forty  feet  high.  It  flows  swiftly 
over  a  stony  bottom.  A  well  defined  pack  trail  intersecting  the  north  boundary  of  this 
township  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  33  leads  to  tiie  confluence  of  (Joose  river 
with  Little  Smoky  river.  This  is  a  favourite  camping  ground  used  by  the  Indian 
hunters  from  Sturgeon  lake  when  journeying  to  the  south  on  their  frequent  hunting 
expeditions. 

Little  Smoky  river  (1,700  feet  above  sea  level)  is  the  next  andl  largest  stream  inter- 
sected by  this  line.  It  is  met  first  in  the  middle  of  section  31  and  again  close  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  township  68,  range  22.  At  this  crossing  the  river  is  three  chains 
wide  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  at  the  time  of  survey.  It  has  a  sandy  bottom  and  its 
banks  are  thirty  feet  high.  Its  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  There  is  some  partb' 
open  level  land,  at  intervals  along  this  stream  and  thin  seams  of  coal  were  seen  along 
its  banks.  The  east  half  of  this  range  is  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce  and  birch.  The 
soil  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  range.  The  west  half  is  in  places  swampy,  and 
wooded  with  small  spruce. 

In  range  22  Little  Smoky  river  is  crossed  for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of 
section  36.  From  that  point  westerly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  68,  range  23, 
the  ground  is  gradually  rising  and  undulating..  In  sections  35  and  34  the  land  is 
covered  with  young  poplar  and  scrub  willow  and  could  be  easily  cleared.  Sections 
33  and  34  are  generally  swampy.  Then  xK>plar  and  spruce  bush  begins  and  extends  to 
the  west  limit  of  this  range  which  is  as  far  as  this  survey  went.  The  monument 
marking  the  northeast  comer  of  township  68,  range  23,  as  established  by  this  survey, 
was  erected.  A  line  was  also  opened  between  that  post  and  the  one  established  by  a 
previous  survey  and  its  length  and  bearing  were  recorded  in  the  notes.  The  pack  trail 
from  lake  St.  Ann  to  Sturgeon  lake  crosses  this  line  close  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
township  68,  range  23.  The  general  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level.    The  soil  is  good. 

I  now  returned  along  the  eighteenth  base  completing,  on  the  way,  some  mounding 
which  had  been  left  undone  on  account  of  frost  in  the  ground,  and  reached  again  our 
main  cache  at  the  northeast  corner  of  township  68,  range  20.  From  that  point  a  trail 
had  to  be  opened  southerly  towards  the  seventeenth  base  line,  twenty-four  miles  dis- 
tant. 

The  country  between  these  base  lines  is  also  thickly  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce, 
Cottonwood  and  birch  while  jackpine  grows  on  the  high  land.  Its  surface  is  roll- 
ing or  undulating.  On  May  21  we  moved  camp  from  the  cache  on  the  eighteenth 
base  line,  and  after  travelling  one  and  a  half  miles  came  to  a  divide  2,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  a  good  sized  creek  of  fresh  water,  beyond 
which  our  trail  ran  across  low  and  swampy  lands,  with  many  small  hay  meadows,  and 
here  I  decided  to  camp  over  night.  These  meadows  were  the  only  ones  noticed  that 
day  along  the  road.  On  the  next  day  we  had  better  travelling  across  a  dry  and  park 
like  coamtry,  sparsely  wooded  with  small  poplar,  spruce  and  some  jackpine,  all  probably 
of  second  growth.  Then  came  a  two-mile  belt  of  spruce,  some  of  them  being  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  We  were  now  approaching  Goose  river,  which  flows  in  a  depres- 
sion 200  feet  below  the  general  elevation  (2,000  above  sea  level)  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Grossing  one  more  creek  we  camped  about  ten  chains  west  of  the  forks  of 
the  river.  For  a  few  days  previous  there  had  been  heavy  showers  daily,  frequently 
accompanied  with  hail.  I  was  therefore  not  much  surprised  when,  on  descending  towards 
the  valley  of  this  river,  I  found  the  ground  still  covered  in  spots  with  an  inch  or  so 
of  hail  stones.    The  river  was  also  so  swollen  that  it  was  not  safe  to  ford  it  with  loaded 
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pack  animals.  So  I  went  to  explore  along  the  river  banks  for  a  suitable  crossing. 
Shortly  after  leaving  camp  I  came  to  the  junction  of  two  streams.  The  one  from  the 
southeast  was  the  widest,  but  judging  from  the  swiftness  of  the  current  it  was  also 
much  shallower  than  the  other  branch,  whose  water  flows  through  a  deep  channel  cut 
between  high  steep  banks.  This  last  stream  appears  to  come  from  the  northeast  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  some  Indians,  it  flows  from  a  lake  lying  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  forks.  I  went  along  this  last  stream  for  some  distance,  but,  finding  no  ford* 
iug  place,  I  returned  to  camp  and  had  a  raft  built  on  which  we  crossed  the  river  and 
continued  the  work  on  the  trail,  leaving  the  ferrying  of  the  outfit  till  the  water  should 
have  somewhat  subsided.  For  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  that  point  we  followed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which,  however,  soon  got  so  steep  and  high  that  we 
had  again  to  enter  the  woods.  Here  we  had  to  make  a  detour  to  the  west  in  order  to 
avoid  some  muskegs  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Beyond  these  muskegs  we  came  to  sandy  ridges  wooded  with  jackpine,  with  more 
narrow  swamps  intervening.  Shortly  after,  however,  we  struck  a  better  country,  with 
a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  south.  We  crossed  the  summit  (2,250  feet  above  sea  level) 
four  miles  south  of  the  river.  For  two  miles  more  the  country  is  nearly  level.  Then 
comes  a  strip  of  burnt  country  covered  with  windfall.  These  destructive  fires  were, 
however  prevented  from  spreading  east  by  extensive  swamps  and  muskegs.  From  these 
swamps  two  good  sized  creeks  rise  and  flow  towards  the  west,  where  they  eventually 
join  the  losegun  river,  whfch  is  a  tributary  to  Little  Smoky  river.  At  three  miles 
south  of  the  summit  we  came  to  Atikkamek  C  poisson  blanc  0  creek,  another  deep  stream 
across  which  we  had  to  throw  "a  bridge  about  one  mile  east  of  its  confluence  with 
losegun  river.  This  last  part  of  our  journey  had  been  made  over  very  soft  ground, 
which  would  have  been  impassable  but  for  the  fact  that  the  subsoil  was  still  frozen  in 
many  places.  Across  Atikkamek  creek  we  found  the  old  Lake  St.  Ann  pack  trail, 
which  we  followed  easterly  and  which  led  us  to  the  place  where  Mr.  DriscoU  had  two 
years  before  cached  his  survey  posts. 

I  began  the  survey  of  the  seventeenth  base,  which  is  the  north  boundary  of  town- 
ship 64,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  34,  in  range  19,  and  produced  it  westerly  for 
three  ranges  and  a  half  across  a  timbered  country  drained  by  many  streams,  chief 
among  which  are  Little  Smoky  river  and  two  of  its  afiluents — losegun  river  from  the 
east  and  Waskahigan  river  from  the  west.  I  believe  that  these  rivers  join  Little  Smoky 
river  from  opposite  sides  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  Atikkamek  creek, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  describing  the  country  between  the  seventeenth 
and  the  eighteenth  bases,  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  losegun  river.  It  comes  from 
the  northeast  and,  after  intersecting  the  seventeenth  base  in  range  18,  flows  along  the 
south  side  of  the  line  till,  in  section  34,  range  19,  it  passes  again  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  shortly  afterwards  joins  losegun  river.  This  creek  rises  in  the  same  low  country 
as  Qoose  and  West  Prairie  rivers.  Only  one  lake,  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide, 
was  seen  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  range  20,  but  in  this  section,  where  so 
many  muskegs  occur,  there  are  probably  many  others  not  seen  from  the  line. 

Exploratory  trips  made  to  the  south  of  the  line  showed  that  the  land  there  is  also 
low  and  swampy.  I  was  informed  by  my  packers,  who  followed  the  pack  trail  along 
losegun  river  when  going  to  Sturgeon  lake  for  mail  and  supplies,  that  in  that  direc- 
tion they  found  travel  most  difiicult  from  the  same  cause.  This  also  coincides  with 
the  reports  from  the  Indians,  who  frequently  visit  this  country  on  their  hunting  ex- 
cursions. Some  open  prairie  patches  were  seen,  but  only  in  occasional  flats  along 
Waskahigan  river.  More  prairie  land  may,  however,  exist  along  the  lower  reach  of 
this  stream,  whose  valley  seems  to  widen  as  it  approaches  that  of  Little  Smoky  river. 
The  soil  in  these  flats  is  good,  though  light.  This  was  the  best  land  and  the  easiest  to 
clear  and  cultivate  that  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Prairie  river  settlement.  Unfortun- 
stely,  there  is  at  present  no  road  by  which  this  place  could  be  reached,  except  the  usual 
Indian  pack  traiL  Large  game  abounds  in  this  valley,  and  the  trappers  and  Indian 
kttaters  of  Sturgeon  lake  have  built  here  many  shanties,  where  they  spend  the  winter. 
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The  distance  to  Sturgeon  lake  woiild  be  about  forty  miles  by  the  trails.  The  valley 
of  Waskahigan  river  has  been  carefully  explored  by  different  railway  survey  iwrties. 
The  location  of  their  lines  was  recorded  by  my  chainmen  when  we  were  surveying  the 
north  boundaries  of  the  following  sections : — 

At  67  chs.  W.  of  N.E.  Cor.  Sec.  32  Tp.  64  Kge.  20  W.  of  5th  Mer. ;  bearing  N.W.  Mag. 
6-78  "  "  36    "    64    "    21  "  north    " 

60  07  "  "  36    "    64    "    21  "  "        " 

72-33  "  "  33    "    64    "    21 

43-06  "  "  34    "    64    "    22 

These  exploratory  lines  were  surveyed  across  a  high  roUing  country  which  is 
found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river  but  continues  for  some  distance  to  the 
west.  The  quality  of  the  soil  varies  considerably  along  that  part  of  the  base  Hues 
which  I  surveyed.  I  will  describe  it  now  more  fully  taking  each  range  in  turn,  be- 
ginning with  the  west  half  of  range  19,  township  64,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

(Note. — ^Descriptions  of  the  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  report 
and  published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46). 

On  July  2,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  seventeenth  base  line  I  starred 
for  Sturgeon  lake  over  a  pack  trail  located  east  of  the  one  which  I  had  followed  in 
going  to  the  same  place  in  the  fall  of  1905.  I  was  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  country  west  of  the  Waskahigan  and  Little  Smoky  rivers.  This  new 
pack  trail  which  leaves  Waskahigan  river  in  section  5,  township  65,  range  22  pas.-es 
over  the  high  rolling  lands  overlooking  Waskahigan  river  from  the  west  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  it  as  far  as  the  north  boundary  of  township  66,  range  22.  Here  it 
leaves  the  river  which  now  turns  more  to  the  northeast  in  its  course  to  Little  Smoky 
river.  The  trail  now  descends  to  the  valley  of  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  a  hilly 
country  many  miles  to  the  west.  Beyond  this  creek  are  four  miles  of  swamp.  Thence 
the  trail  leads  through  higher  lands  extending  north  to  a  creek,  which  runs  north- 
easterly across  township  68,  range  22.  The  trail  now  keeps  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  creek  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  when  it  leaves  it  to  connect  with  lake  St.  Ann 
pack  trail  two  miles  farther.  Shortly  after  this  we  crossed  the  creek  and  continued 
our  journey  to  the  eighteenth  base  line  where  we  camped  on  July  6,  having  travelled 
this  far  across  a  country  mostly  wooded  with  i)oplar,  birch  and  some  spruce. 

Between  the  eighteenth  base  line  and  Sturgeon  lake  much  of  the  land  west  of 
Little  Smoky  river  is  covered  with  a  second  growth  of  small  poplar  with  willow  scrub, 
the  only  spruce  timber  left  being  found  in  bluffs  surrounded  by  narrow  swamps  or 
muskegs.  I  arrived  at  Sturgeon  lake  on  July  7,  and  on  the  following  Monday  was 
travelling  towards  the  sixth  meridian,  from  which  I  had  been  instructed  to  survey 
westerly,  forty-eight  miles  of  the  eighteenth  base  line.  The  road  which  I  followed 
in  going  to  the  sixth  base  branches  off  from  the  main  wagon  road  running  along  the 
south  shore  of  Sturgeon  lake  just  after  crossing  the  bridge  which  now  spans  Goose 
river.  If  at  some  future  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  a  wagon  road  to  Simonette 
river,  this  will  be  the  direction  to  follow,  as  the  pack  trail  is  located  through  a  fairly 
level  and  dry  country  thickly  wooded  with  a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  birch.  There 
are  at  present  many  openings  of  prairie  land  and  land  covered  with  small  scrub  along 
Moose  river,  this  country  having  been  overrun  by  a  recent  fire  which  burnt  the  im- 
passable windfalls  that  covered  it  three  years  ago.  The  land  thus  cleared  is  available 
for  immediate  occupation  and  would  permit  of  stock-raising  and  mixed  farming 
on  a  small  scale.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  country  between  Simonette  river 
and  its  chief  tributary  from  the  west  called  Moose  river. 

SURVEY  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  BASE   LINE. 

The  survey  of  the  eighteenth  base  line  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties  and 
much  risk  owing  to  the  bush  fires  which  surrounded  us  and  through  which  we  had  to 
cut  a  passage  during  the  whole  time  that  this  survey  lasted.    The  entire  land  surface 
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along  the  eighteenth  base  had,  until  this  year,  been  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
large  jioplar,  bahn  of  Oilead,  cottonwood,  birch  and  spruce.  Since  the  fire  this  has 
been  changed  to  impassable  windfall.  It  was  expected  that  after  crossing  Smoky  river 
we  would  be  clear  of  the  fire,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  for  in  that  district 
also,  forest  fires  were  raging.  These  fires  originated  two  years  ago  and,  as  only  a  few 
inches  of  snow  fell  in  that  district  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  the  fires  kept  smould- 
ering in  the  wooded  sections  of  the  country  and  when  fanned  by  the  wind  started 
again  all  over  the  country  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  To  the  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  dense  smoke  which  obscured  the  sky,  must  be  added  the  continual 
(langer  of  losing  the  camp  equipage  by  fire.  The  initial  point  of  the  survey  was  the 
northeast  comer  of  township  68,  range  1,  which  I  re-established  according  to  instruc- 
tions. At  ten  chains  west  of  the  sixth  meridian  this  eighteenth  base  line  crosses  Moose 
river,  which  is  here  eighty  links  wide  and  was  three  feet  deep  at  the  time  of  survey. 
Its  banks  are  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  West  of  the  river  a  flat,  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  steep  hills  denuded  of  timber,  which  rise  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Thence  the  surface  of  the  country 
remains  undulating  and  is  dotted  with  many  lakes,  ponds  and  hay  marshes  most  of 
which  are  connected  at  high  water.  Around  some  of  these  lakes  quite  a  lot  of  hay 
could  be  cut.  Such  a  lake  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
occurs  near  the  north  boundary  of  section  29  in  township  68,  range  1.  I  noticed  some 
surface  stones  through  this  township.  This  undulating  country  continues  west  to  the 
middle  of  range  2,  where  it  changes  to  five  miles  of  high  rolling  country  of  sandy 
ridges  with  many  small  lakes  surrounded  by  muskegs.  West  of  these  sand  hills,  the 
country  is  undulating  with  lakes  and  ponds  here  and  there.  Running  across  range  3 
from  east  to  west  and  extending  to  Smoky  river  I  noticed  a  large  depression  probably 
occupied  by  a  stream  which  joins  the  river  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the  line. 

Smoky  river  crosses  the  line  at  the  ^lortheast  comer  of  section  32,  township  68, 
range  4.  At  this  point  the  river  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide  and  flows  be- 
tween precipitous  banks  alternating  with  flats,  at  one  time  well  wooded  with  large 
spruce.  The  valley  is  two  miles  wide.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Jeet  lower  than  the  bench  lands  on  the  west  side  and  its  channel,  which  is  very  tor- 
tuous, is  frequently  filled  with  large  boulders  causing  dangerous  rapids.  Along  its 
banks  are  accumulations  of  drift  wood  which  extend  far  into  the  river  and  have  cost 
the  lives  of  many  prospectors  who  were  bold  enough  to  trust  themselves  to  its  waters 
on  a  raft    The  average  velocity  of  the  current  cannot  be  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour. 

When  I  arrived  at  Smoky  river  with  my  survey  I  found  the  water  so  high  and 
the  current  so  swift  that  it  could  not  be  forded.  We  then  built  two  large  rafts  which 
were  to  be  propelled  by  means  of  poles.  To  make  the  crossing  of  the  river  doubly  sure 
I  also  fitted  oars  to  the  rafts.  This  proved  to  be  our  salvation.  Though  of  large  size 
the  raft  on  which  I  started  was  overloaded  to  such  an  extent  that  as  soon  as  sent 
adrift  it  was  fully  covered  with  eight  inches  of  water.  In  that  condition  it  drifted 
diagonally  across  the  river.  Soon  the  water  got  so  deep  in  the  river  that  the  poles 
became  useless.  It  was  then  that  the  oars  proved  useful  and  assured  our  landing. 
The  horses  had  to  swim  across  but  did  so  only  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  in  one 
of  which  it  looked  as  if  we  would  lose  three  of  them.  These  horses  at  the  start  had 
left  the  rest  and  had  struck  out  by  themselves  down  stream.  They  were  swept  along 
by  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  main  channel.  At  that  point  the  main  channel  is 
very  much  narrowed  by  piles  of  boulders  and  the  current  runs  through  it  like  a  mill- 
race.  Here  they  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  seething  waters,  appearing  for  a  few  seconds 
above  the  top  of  the  waves  only  to  disappear  again.  At  the  lower  end  of  that  stretch 
of  swift  water  the  river  takes  a  short  turn  to  the  left.  Here  are  great  piles  of  drift 
wood  and  the  danger  was  that  if  any  of  them  ever  got  caught  under  the  drift  piles 
thQr  would  be  drowned.  They  were,  however,  carried  past  that  obstacle,  for  shortly 
afterwards  I  saw  one  of  them  which  had  been  carried  into  an  eddy  trying  to  climb 
over  a  large  boulder  whose  surface  had  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  cur- 
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icDt.  However,  he  would  only  fall  back  into  the  river,  after  each  fruitless  attempt. 
He  managed  at  last  to  reach  the  shore,  but  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  remained  there 
motionless  just  keeping  part  of  his  body  above  the  water.  It  was  in  that  position  that 
men  sent  to  bring  him  back  found  him.  The  others  which  we  thought  had  been  drowned, 
were  found  safe  farther  down,  grazing  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  they  were 
brought  back  to  camp.  The  place  chosen  for  the  crossing,  was  below  an  island  which 
occupied  most  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  island  greatly  diminished  the  current  of 
the  stream,  forming  here  a  large  eddy  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  making 
a  good  landing  place.  As  there  was  no  feed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  horses 
had  to  be  driven  upon  the  bench,  but  as  fires  were  raging  there,  two  men  had  to  be 
left  to  guard  them. 

As  with  all  streams  which  rise  in  the  ice  fields  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  highest 
stage  of  water  on  Smoky  river  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  At  that  time  the 
larger  percentage  of  clay  which  its  waters  hold  in  susi)ension  gives  them  a  peculiar 
grayish  colour.  It  was  noticed  during  our  stay  near  the  river  in  the  first  weeks  of 
August  that  the  water  would  fall  during  the  night  and  rise  again  by  the  same  amount 
the  following  day.  From  this  I  concluded  that  it  took  twenty-four  hours  for  the  freshet 
caused  by  the  intjreased  melting  of  the  snow  to  travel  from  the  headwaters  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  base  line.  Thus  the  average  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  four  miles 
an  hour,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  the  high  reaches  of  the  river  it  is  considerably 
more  than  that.  When  we  crossed  this  stream  a  month  later  the  water  was  not  lowered 
to.  any  appreciable  extent.  The  left  bank  of  Smoky  river,  where  the  line  intersects, 
is  precipitous  and  ends  in  a  bench  of  very  poor  soil  half  a  mile  wide.  The  next  stream 
crossed  by  the  line  was  Big  Mountain  creek.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  this  creek  was 
simply  a  succession  of  large  and  deep  pools  connected  by  small  rivulets,  but  there  were 
indications  along  the  bank  that  in  the  flood  the  water  reaches  a  high  level,  and  the 
stream  must  be  a  regular  torrent.  Six  miles  south  of  the  base  line  I  noticed  a  range 
of  hills  2,650  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  creek  probably  has  its  source.  One  mile 
north  of  the  line  this  stream  receives  from  the  west  a  tributary  ten  or  twelve  miles  long. 
Its  valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  base  line  and  contains  a  muskeg  which  effectually 
prevented  the  fire  from  spreading  eastward. 

Range  6  contains  much  high  rolling  land.  The  greater  part  is  covered  with  scrub 
willow,  and  is  thinly  wooded  with  a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  birch.  There  is 
also  some  partly  open  country.  The  west  half  of  this  range  is  stony  in  places.  All 
the  brooks,  large  and  small,  crossed  by  the  line,  were  dry,  and  the  water  for  the  use 
of  the  camp  had  to  be  drawn  from  wells  dug  in  the  muskegs  which  had  not_been  ovei 
rim  by  fire.  Later  on,  however,  a  flowing  spring,  which  wa&  discovered  near  the  centre 
of  section  31,  supplied  us  with  the  only  running  water  we  had  had  since  leaving  Big 
Mountain  creek.  This  spring  feeds  a  creek  which  flows  to  the  southeast,  where  it  is 
reported  to  join  Big  Mountain  creek.  Another  creek  which  crosses  the  line  in  section 
32  runs  northward  and  empties  into  the  west  branch  of  Big  Mountain  creek. 

In  range  7  the  surface  varies  from  rolling  in  the  east  half  to  undulating  in  the 
west  half  of  the  township.  Here  also  the  recent  fires  have  cleared  the  land  of  much 
of  the  dead  timber  with  which  it  was  covered.  From  the  northeast  comer  of  section  32 
the  surface  slopes  down  to  the  valley  which  cuts  that  section  diagonally  and  where 
there  are  still  bluffs  of  green  timber.  These  bluffs,  being  surrounded  by  swamp,  have 
80  far  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  In  the  southwest  of  this  township  some  high 
ridges  were  noticed.  Running  streams  are  scarce,  only  two  small  creeks,  five  miles 
apart,  crossing  the  north  boundary  of  the  township.  There  is  a  small  hay  meadow  near 
the  northeast  comer  of  township  68,  range  8.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  range  8 
is  frequently  broken  by  narrow  sandy  ridges  running  in  general  east  and  west,  with 
many  muskegs  between.  The  soil  is  pretty  uniform  in  quality,  being  a  clay  covered 
with  about  six  inches  of  light  soil.  Stones  were  seen  at  different  places  in  this  town- 
ship. 

Three  pack  trails  intersect  the  eighteenth  base  line  between  ranges  1  and  8,  in- 
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elusive,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian.  The  first  one  was  noticed  on  the  bench  forming 
the  left  bank  of  Smoky  river.  It  passes  at  thirty  chains  west  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  32,  township  68,  range  4.  This  pack  trail  will  be  impassable  now  on  account 
of  the  heavy  windfalls  which  cover  the  country.  The  next  one  is  well  defined,  and 
intersects  the  base  line  one-half  mile  east  of  Big  Mountain  creek.  This  trail  leads  to 
Wapiti  river,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  base  line.  After  crossing  this  river  it  joins 
the  trails  to  Saskatoon,  Bear  Lake  and  Grande  Prairie  Settlement.  A  third  trail,  also  . 
well  travelled,  crosses  the  line  in  the  middle  of  section  31,  township  68,  range  6.  It 
leads  towards  the  north  across  four  or  five  miles  of  pretty  open  country;  thence  through 
a  forest  which  continues  as  far  as  Wapiti  river.  On  the  north  side  of  this  river  it 
leads  to*  the  trading  post  at  Saskatoon  lake.  From  Lesser  Slave  lake  I  travelled  seventy- 
five  miles  to  Peace  Biver  Landing.  Here  I  crossed  with  my  outfit  on  the  ferry  and 
preceded  by  wagon  road  to  Brick's  Settlement,  thirteen  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the 
landing.  I 'met  Mr.  Brick,  the  local  member,  and  from  him  obtained  much  valuable 
information  regarding  the  country  which  I  was  to  survey. 

On  October  2,  having  received  all  my  supplies,  I  left  the  settlement  by  the  Dun- 
^egan  road,  which  I  followed  to  its  intersection  with  the  old  Hudson  bay  cart  trail. 
From  there  I  continued  my  journey  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  cainped  at  the 
south  shore  of  Bear  lake,  within  three  miles  of  its  west  end.  The  next  day  I  reached 
Last  lake  at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  83,  range  1,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 
Between  the  settlement  and  Last  lake  are  many  poplar  groves  and  willows,  with  patches 
of  prairie,  but  there  is  very  little  timber  of  any  use  except  for  firewood.  The  soil  is 
good  throughout:  North  of  Last  lake  we  entered  an  undulating  country,  with  some 
windfall  and  the  remains  of  old  brul6,  which  is  at  present  overgrown  with  young  pop- 
lar, birch  and  willow  scrub. 

On  October  8,  we  struck  the  twenty-second  base  line,  surveyed  many  years  ago, 
and  consequently  hardly  visible,  and  camped  near  a  creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  northeast  comer  of  township  84,  the  initial  point  of  my  survey. 

SURVEY  OF  PART  OF  THE  TWENTT-SEOOKD  BASE  LINE  FROM  EANQE  21  TO  THE  SIXTH  MEBIOIAN. 

The  twenty-second  base  line  runs  at  a  short  distance  south  of  the  summit  of 
Whitemud  hills  which  divide  the  valleys  of  Peace  and  Whitemud  rivers.  These 
hills  rise  above  the  surrounding  country  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  and 
cross  the  sixth  meridian  in  township  85.  From  the  sixth  meridian  they  extend  east 
as  far  as  range  25  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  In  that  distance,  thirteen  and  one-half 
miles  of  rolling  country,  the  land  is  strewn  with  much  dead  timber.  It  is  also  stony 
in  places  in  the  east  half  of  range  25.  No  prairie  exists  at  present  along  this  base 
line,  but  were  any  fire  to  get  started,  a  pretty  clean  sweep  would  be  made  of  all  that 
dead  timber,  and  this  would  render  that  part  of  the  country  valuable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. In  many  other  sections  where  this  has  occurred,  the  land  has  grown  in  great 
profusion  nutritious  grasses  such  as  peavine,  etc.  Numerous  .brooks  take  their  rise 
in  the  ponds  and  marshes  at  the  summit  and  fiow  down  from  these  hills  in  all  direc- 
tions. Those  which  flow  north,  run  into  Whitemud  river,  while  streams  flowing 
south,  empty  into  Bear  lake  which  is  about  eight  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide. 
The  land  at  both  extremities  of  this  lake  and  for  some  distance  along  its  south  shore 
is  said  to  be  boggy,  and  this  saved  from  the  fires  a  very  small  area  northeast  of  Bear 
lake.  Here  to-day  can  be  found  a  strip  of  green  spruce  three  miles  wide.  Since 
1896  fires  have  overrun  the  country  along  Peace  river  and  therefore  this  part  is  full 
of  windfall.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  range  and  a  half  adjoining  the  sixth 
meridian.  The  rest  of  the  country,  especially  the  summit  of  Whitemud  hills,  is  made 
impassable  by  the  large  number  of  dead  trees  on  the  ground.  The  soil  in  the  fractional 
range  26  and  in  the  whole  of  range  25  is  black  loam  from  two  to  five  inches  in  depth 
with  a  clay  subsoiL  All  the  streams  are  small  and  fiow  south  towards  a  creek  which 
enters  Bear  lake  near  the  west  end.  This  creek  crosses  the  line  near  the  northeast  comer 
of  flection  31,  range  25,  and  flows  through  a  high  rolling  country  while  along  one  bank 
runs  a  well  defined  pack  trail  which  leads  to  the  west  end  of  Bear  lake.     Small  brooks 
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flowing  south  cross  the  boundary  nearly  every  mile.  From  range  25  the  ground  slopes 
eastward  throughout  range  24  and  there  the  rolling  country  ends,  the  country  from 
that  point  to  the  outlet  of  Bear  lake  in  section  32,  range  23  being  level.  There  are 
here  some  hay  meadows  and  tamarack  swamps  that  drain  into  the  outlet  of  Bear  lake. 
This  outlet,  a  sluggish  stream  forty  links  wide  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  flows  north 
into  Whitemud  river,  crossing  the  line  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  32.  The 
divide  between  its  valley  and  that  of  Peace  river  is  crossed  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  33.  The  approaches  to  this  stream  are  boggy  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a  corduroy  road  and  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  creek  before  it  could  be  crossed  by 
the  pack  animals.  East  of  the  stream  the  surface  of  the  country  changes  from  undul- 
ating to  rolling.  Three  miles  beyond  the  divide  is  another  stream  which  rises  from 
three  lakes  lying  four  miles  north  of  the  base  line.  Hay  lands,  in  irregular  patches, 
Bxe  found  around  these  lakes  and  along  this  creek.  A  rancher,  Mr.  St.  Germain, 
has  cut  twenty  miles  of  roads  from  his  farm  on  Peace  river  to  these  lakes,  which  is 
the  nearest  place  where  sufficient  hay  can  be  procured  to  feed  his  cattle.  It  is  now 
his  intention  to  cut  this  road  northward  to  Whitemud  river,  which  he  claims  is  not 
very  distant  and  where  extensive  prairies  are  reported  to  exist.  Through  range  22, 
there  are  many  hay  meadows,  the  largest  being  in  the  east  half  of  section  33.  From 
the  northeast  comer  of  section  35  the  ground  begins  to  slope  down  gradually  to  the 
west  edge  of  Peace  river  valley.  From  that  point  precipitous  cutbanks  lead  to  the 
river  banks,  a  drop  of  seven  hundred  feet  in  half  a  mile.  On  the  fourth,  the  survey 
having  been  carried  as  far  as  the  river,  we  returned  to  the  landing:,  effecting  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river,  just  before  this  became  impossible  on  account  of  floating  ice.  From 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  trading  post  at  Peace  River  Landing,  we  cut  a  trail 
along  the  river  to  the  twenty-second  base  line,  and  camped  near  an  island  close  to  its 
right  bank.  The  distance  across  Peace  river  on  the  line  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  from  shore  to  shore  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  yards  between  its  left  bank  and 
the  near  shore  of  an  island,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  right  bank.  The 
sunmiit  of  the  bench  which  faces  the  river  from  the  east,  occurs  at  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  the  river  and  is  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  This  bench 
is  thirty  chains  wide;  then  a  gulch  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  deep  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  occurs.  Then  a  second  bench  also  thirty  chains  wiMp  w 
followed  by  a  very  wide  and  deep  ravine.  On  the  west  slope  of  this  ravine  was  erected 
the  monument  which  marks  the  northeast  comer  of  township  P4,  range  21,  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian.     This  ended  my  survey  of  the  twenty-second  base  line. 

Description  of  the  country  along  part  of  the  twenty-first  base  line  through  rancw 
21,  22,  23  and  24,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

(Note. — ^Descriptions  of  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  report  ann 
published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46.) 

Description  of  the  country  along  the  twenty-second  base  line  between  range  ^l, 
west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  the  sixth  meridian. 

(Note. — ^Descriptions  of  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  reiwrt  and 
published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46.) 

When  I  returned  to  Peace  Kiver  Landing  after  completing  the  survey  of  the 
twenty-second  base  line,  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  pack  trail  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company's  post.  It  runs  north  for  twenty-five  miles,  which  would  bring  it  to 
Cadotte  river.  This  trail  might  prove  to  be  the  right  one  to  use  in  going  to  the 
twenty-second  base  line  if,  at  any  future  time,  it  was  decided  to  have  it  surveyed  fa^ 
ther  east.  By  following  it,  all  the  deep  gulches  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace  river  coiiM 
thus  be  avoided. 

West|  of  Peace  river  the  following  well  defined  pack  trails,  which  intersect  the 
twenty-second  base  line  were  noted: — 

A  pack  trail,  running  north  and  south,  intersects  the  north  boundary  of  section 
32  in  township  84,  range  25.  It  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of  a  good  sized  stream 
flowing  into  Bear  lake.    Four  miles  south  of  the  base  line  it  leaves  the  valley  of  the 
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creek,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  east,  passes  close  to  two  small  lakes,  before  it  comeft 
to  the  west  extremity  of  Bear  lake.  Another  well  travelled  trail  is  the  one  which 
crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  36,  range  24.  From  its  intersection,  with  ih^ 
line,  it  leads  northerly  to  Whitemud  river,  and  southerly  to  the  Boman  Catiiolic  mis- 
sion on  Peace  river.  It  passes  close  to  the  north  end  of  Bear  lake.  There  is  also  our 
wagon  road  which  runs  north  from  Last  lake  to  join  the  wagon  road  opened  by  Mr. 
Selby  along  the  base  line,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian.  It  was  found  neceeaary  to  con- 
tinue thift  road  easterly  to  range  28.  The  settlers  at  Peace  Biver  Landing  and  at 
Brick's  settlement  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  far  as  their  supply  of  hay  is  con- 
cerned. Those  living  along  the  road  leading  from  the  Landing  to  Brick's  Settlement 
have  to  go  over  twenty  miles,  but  even  at  that  distance  they  cannot  procure  all  they 
require.  Theiy  are  going  to  continue  the  hay  roads  several  milea  north  of  the  base  in 
ord^  to  reach  some  meadows  surrounding  a  group  of  lakes,  around  which  they  expect 
to  procure  more  hay.  At  Brick's  Settlement,  they  have  to  go  as  far  as  Last  lake,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Around  Bear  lake  some  hay  could  also  be  put  up,  but 
the  supply  is  not  assured  as  it  depends  much  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  lake.  Those 
living  on  the  right  bank  of  Peace  river  have  to  travel  southeast  to  Little  Prairie, 
twenty-two  miles  distant.  This  district  supplies  most  of  what  is  required  at  the 
Landing.  The  northern  limit  of  the  forested  country  which  extends  northward  from 
the  Landing,  runs  parallel  to  the  north  boundary  of  range  21  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  it.  East  of  range  21,  the  most  easterly  range  surveyed  by  me,  the  country  in 
le?eL  There  most  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  over-run  by  fire  five  years  ago 
and  what  appeared  to  be  partly  open  country  was  noticed  north  of  the  future  location 
of  the  twenty-second  base  line.  I  am  informed  that  a  well  travelled  pack  trail,  which 
begins  at  the  Landing,  runs  through  that  section  for  twenty-five  miles,  which  would 
bring  it  to  Cadotte  river.  Whenever  it  is  decided  to  continue  the  survey  of  that  base 
line,  this  trail  will  be  the  proper  one  to  follow  as  it  goes  far  enough  east  of  Peace 
river  to  avoid  all  the  wide  deep  gulches  which  lead  down  to  it. 

On  November  15,  we  returned  to  the  Hudson^  Bay  company's  trading  post  at 
the  Landing,  whence  I  proceeded  to  Little  Prairie,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles, 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  We  stopped  at  the  place  of  Archy  Campeau,  a  half-breed 
squatter,  who  agreed  to  supply  baled  hay  and  grain,  and  to  deliver  it  on  the  line  wher- 
ever it  would  be  most  needed.  There  was,  at  that  time,  enough  snow  to  make  good 
sleighing,  so  I  rented  two  sets  of  sleds.  I  also  kept  five  horses,  out  of  the  sixteen  I 
had,  and  provided  a  tent  for  them.  The  others  were  driven  back  to  Prairie  Settlement 
for  the  winter.  From  Archy  Campeau's  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  sled  road 
westward  to  Smoky  river.  On  the  20th  we  moved  seven  miles  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  and  camped  at  a  small  prairie,  close  to  a  good-sized  creek.  For  the  first 
three  miles  from  Campeau*s  the  trail  runs  across  prairie  lands,  with  scattered  clumps 
of  willow  and  a  few  poplar  bluffs.  This  sort  of  country  extends  to  the  valley  of  North 
Heart  river,  a  stream- one  chain  wide  and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  water  runs 
swiftly  over  a  gravelled  bottom.  On  each  side  of  the  river,  at  some  diatance  from  the 
bank,  there  la  a  bench  of  land  fifty  feet  higL  Across  the  river  the  land  is  thinly  tim- 
bered with  poplar  and  birch  and  many  small  prairie  openings  surrounded  by  willow 
Bcnib.  The  men  were  daily  kept  at  work  on  the  road.  On  December  15  we  reached 
the  valley  of  Smoky  river,  having  come  through  a  nearly  level  country  fairly  well 
wooded.  The  forest  is  partly  free  of  underbrush,  and  as  there  is  no  windfall,  we  made 
good  progress  with  the  road,  considering  the  short  days.  The  land  is  a  good  clay 
with  a  few  inches  of  alluvial  soil  on  top.  Range  21  and  the  east  half  of  range  22  are 
well  watered  by  numerous  running  streams,  while  in  the  west  half  of  range  22  are 
extensive  hay  meadows  occupying  shallow  depressions  parallel  with  the  general  course 
of  the  river»  distant  three  miles  west.  On  December  15  we  reached  the  valley  of 
Smoky  river,  but  its  banks  are  so  high  and  so  precipitous,  that  I  saw  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  travelling  any  farther  west  with  the  sleds.  Explorations  were  begun 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  gulch  leading  to  the  river  was  discovered.    This 
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gulch  follows  the  north  boundary  of  section  3,  township  80,  range  23  and,  though  its 
bottom  was  found  piled  high  with  dead  trees,  and  though  its  sides  were  very  steep  in 
places,  I  managed  to  clear  a  pack  trail  down  this  ravine  to  Smoky  river.  West  of  the 
river  another  gulch  was  found,  one  mile  south  of  that  one  followed  on  the  opposite 
sida  Up  this  first  gulch  the  ascent  is  more  gradual,  and  it  was  a  comparatively  easj 
matter  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  bench,  seven  himdred  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
valley  of  Smoky  river  to  the  east  boundary  of  township  80,  range  25,  the  distance  is 
eight  miles  through  woQded  country.  On  December  26  the  pack  trail  had  been  opened 
to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  initial  point  of  my  survey. 

The  survey  of  the  north  boundary  of  township  80,  range  24,  was  made  according 
to  your  instructions,  and  by  January  9,  the  work  had  been  carried  east  as  far  as 
Smoky  river,  which  flows  from  south  to  north  across  the  middle  of  this  township.  The 
whole  country  west  of  Smoky  river  is  undulating,  covered  with  much  underbrush  and 
wooded  with  timber  averaging  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  five  or  six  inches 
of  black  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  valleys  of  Peace 
and  Smoky  rivers  no  large  creeks  were  crossed  by  the  line;  still  sufficient  water  could 
be  found  in  the  numerous  willow  swamjM  which  dot  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
large  muskeg  extends  north  of  section  38,  and  small  streams  flowing  north  cross  the 
.  north  boundary  of  section  32.  On  the  line  Smoky  river  is  three  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  wide.  It  is  a  swift  flowing  stream,  whose  channel  is  frequently  obstructed  by  large 
quantities  of  boulders.  Its  valley  from  side  to  side  is  one  mile  and  one-quarter  wide, 
and  is  inclosed  between  high  mud  banks  with  only  a  narrow  margin  of  flat  land  next 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

Range  21  being  in  the  basin  of  North  Heart  river,  is  well  watered  by  several  tri- 
butaries of  that  stream.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  north  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 31,  there  is  a  large  hay  meadow.  All  through  this  range  there  are  many  willow 
swamps  from  which  rise  nearly  all  the  creeks  flowing  southeasterly  into  North  Heart 
river.  The  west  branch  of  the  pacjc  trail  from  Little  Prairie,  crosses  the  line  in  sec- 
tion 34.  This  country  along  Smoky  river  is  now  made  accessible,  from  Little  Prairie, 
by  means  of  the  road  which  I  had  to  open  westward,  between  the  Peace  river  wagon 
road  and  Smoky  river.  All  the  prairie  land  found  at  Little  Prairie*  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  north  half  of  township  80,  range  18,  the  west  half  of  township  81,  range 
18,  and  in  the  east  half  of  township  81,  range  19,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  Theie 
are  at  present  living  at  Little  Prairie,  a  few  halfbreeds,  trappers  and  freighters  who 
have  located  along  the  Peace  river  road.  They  keep  cattle  and  horses  and  put  up  hay 
in  very  large  quantities,  with  which  they  supply  the  freighters  and  the  settlers  at  the 
Landing.  They  have  not  yet  attempted  any  kind  of  cultivation  though  the  land  is 
fertile  and  well  watered  by  North  Heart  river  and  its  many  tributaries. 

On  January  31,  I  left  Little  Prairie  for  Lesser  Slave  lake,  where  I  arrived  on 
February  2.  Here  I  stored  part  of  my  outfit  with  Mr.  M.  Bevillon,  and  the  five  horses 
which  we  had  kept  on  the  winter  work,  and  some  outfit  and  supplies  were  turned  oyer 
to  Mr.  0.  D,  Hill,  of  Prairie  River  Settlement,  to  be  cared  for  till  such  time  as  they 
would  be  required  again  by  the  government  surveyors.  I  then  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Hawkins  to  bring  my  party  down  as  far  as  Athabaska  Landing.  From  that 
place  I  went  to  Edmonton  with  some  returning  freighters.  Here  I  received  your  in- 
structions as  to  the  shipment  over  the  winter  roads  towards  the  mountains,  of  supplies 
which  would  be  required  by  surveyors  to  be  employed  during  the  next  summer.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  give  my  personal  attention  to  every  detail,  and  left  only  after 
I  had  seen  each  surveyor's  supplies  and  survey  posts  separately  loaded  and  made  ready 
for  their  destination. 

My  surveys  of  last  season  were  distributed  over  a  large  area,  which  necessitated 
long  trips  between  each  work  and  considerable  road  cutting  in  places.  Besides,  the 
forest  fires,  which  were  overrunning  the  country  along  the  eighteenth  base  line  west 
of  the  sixth  meridian,  were  so  fierce,  at  times,  on  this  line,  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
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many  times,  where  we  would  pass  through,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  only  hy  taking^ 
every  chance  that  this  was  successfully  done. 

Laige  game  is  found  everywhere  in  these  woods.  Large  colonies  of  beavers  were 
Been  on  almost  every  stream,  where  coyotes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  num- 
erous. In  the  streams,  pike,  pickerel  and  trout  were  caught.  As  to  minerals,  coal  is 
the  principal  one  found  so  far,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  scarcity  of  it.  According  to 
people  who  have  lived  there  for  some  years,  the  climate  of  that  part  of  the  country  is- 
better  than  that  of  the  country  to  the  south. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUK  SAINT  OYR,  D.L.8. 


APPENDIX  No.  39. 
REPORT  OF  J.  B.  SAINT  CYR,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  IN  MANITOBA. 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Parade,  Que.,  December  13,  1906. 
E.  Devh^le,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  i 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows  on  the  survey  and  resurvey  made  in 
Manitoba  in  October  and  November,  1906. 

On  my   arrival  in  Edmonton  from  the  Peace  River   district,    October  12,   I 
received  your  telegram  telling  me  to  go  to  Pipestone,  Manitoba,  where  instructions  were- 
awaiting   me.     I  left    Strathcona    on    October    23,    having    been    delayed    in    Ed- 
monton waitin^r  for  my  baggage  from  Athabaska  Landing,  and  arrived  at  Pix)eston& 
the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  following  day  I  began  the  survey 
of  that  portion  of  township  6,  range'26,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  which  had  not 
Wn  previously  made,  the  country  being  flooded  at  the  time  of  the  original  survey. 
I  also  made  the  resurvey  of  some  of  the  old  lines,  as  a  few  comers  could  not  be  found 
by  the  owners  of  the  land.    This  survey  was  completed  on  November  10. 

(Note. — ^Descriptions  of  the  townships  surveyed  have  been  taken  from  this  report 
and  published  as  part  of  Appendix  No.  46.) 

On  November  6, 1  commenced  the  survey  of  all  the  section  lines  in  township 
6,  range  25,  around  Marshy  lake  and  adjoining  the  south  part  of  a  great  marsh,  gene- 
rally called  Maple  lake  by  the  people  of  that  place.  I  also  made  the  resurvey  of  the 
lines  of  sections  5,  6  and  7,  in  the  same  township.  The  whole  was  completed  on 
November  23. 

On  November  12,  I  went  to  township  6,  range  27,  to  settle  a  difficulty  between 
fiettlers  about  comers  of  sections  19,  20,  30  and  29.  Having  brought  these  people  to  a 
certain  agreement,  I  surveyed  the  north  boundary  of  sections  19  and  20  as  indicated 
on  the  original  plan,  £xing  and -marking  the  different  comers  with  cedar  posts  and 
making  the  proper  mounding. 

Reston  is  the  nearest  railroad  station  from  this  township;  it  is  situated  about 
three  miles  north  of  section  19.  There  are  grain  elevators  also  in  this  important 
place.    I  noticed  here,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  townships,  that  very  large  fields  had 
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been  ploughed  by  the  settlers.    The  farmers  seem  to  be  well  off,  and  have  great  faith 
in  the  future  of  this  wheat-growing  country. 

November  23  I  left  Pipestone,  Manitoba,  on  my  way  home. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  SAINT  CYE,  D,L.8. 


APPENDIX  No.  40. 
REPORT  OF  J.  B.  SAINT  CYR,  D.L.S. 

SURVEY  OF  SETTLEMENTS  IN  PEACE  Rn'ER  DISTRICT. 

Ste.  Anne  db  la  Parade,  Que.,  December  5,  1906. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  my  field  opera- 
tions during  the  past  season  in  the  Peace  River  district,  together  with  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Vermilion. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions^  dated  May  2,  1906,  I  left  Ste.  Anne  de  la 
Parade  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  for  the  Northwest. 

On  May  18,  I  left  Edmonton,  and  on  June  14,  I  arrived  at  Fort  Vermilion, 
Peace  river  valley.  I  spent  several  days  forming  a  party  in  order  to  do  the 
survey  of  Fort  Vermilion  Settlement  (south  of  Peace  river).  This  was  a  rather  diffi- 
cult task,  especially  in  that  country  where  people  have  a  grreat  deal  of  work  to  do  on 
their  farms.  Grain  culture  has  paid  well  at  Fort  Vermilion  in  recent  years,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  paying  as  much  as  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat 
Otherwise  the  farmers  who  may  have  some  spare  days  are  engaged  with  the  company 
to  work  at  the  mills,  on  their  farm,  at  some  buildings  in  construction  and  on  the 
steamer. 

On  June  19,  I  began  the  survey  of  Fort  Vermilion  Settlement,  which  I  closed  on 
July  28,  all  my  men  having  gone  for  the  hay  harvest.  This  settlement  extends  over 
six  ranges  containing  in  all  fifty-five  lots  of  various  dimensions.  Every  range  line 
runs  east  and  west  and  the  division  lines  of  the  lots  north  and  south. 

A  tract  of  land  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  east  to  west  by  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  south  to  north  forms  that  portion  of  the  settlement  surveyed.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  company  has  its  reserve  adjoining  Peace  river  and  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  settlement.  The  subdivision  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
every  settler  his  improvements. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  prairie  and  bluffs  and  the  soil  is  a  black  sandy 
loam  overlying  a  clay  and  sandy  subsoil.  The  blufPs  are  timbered  witii  spruce  and  xx>P^^ 
thr<9e  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  clumps  of  large  tangled  willow.  The  bank  of 
the  river  stands  about  eighteen  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  land  is  level  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  settlement  to  a  third  of  a  mile  inland  where  the  ground  rises 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  From  the  sunmiit  of  that  elevation  an  immense  plat- 
eau extends  towards  the  east,  the  southland  the  southwest. 

No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found  during  the  progress  of  the  survey,  and 
there  is  no  water-power.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  here ;  settlers  have  to  go  as  far  as  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  and  sometimes  more  to  procure  the  quantity  required  ^  feed  their' 
cattle  during  the  winter.    Wood  for  fuel  is  very  plentiful. 
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.  I  will  give  further  on,  details  of  the  climate,  the  general  resources  and  features 
of  that  portion  of  Alberta.  The  Hudson's  Bay  company  own  a  very  extensive  estab- 
lishment at  Port  Vermilion,  including  a  sawmill  and  a  modern  flour  mill.  The  two  mis- 
sions have  also  a  number  of  buildings  and  cultivate  large  fields.  The  most  of  the 
settlers  around  Fort  Vermilion  last  summer  had  from  forty  to  a  hundred  acres  under 
crop.  Besides  the  missions  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  there  are  twenty  farmers 
south  of  the  river  on  an  area  of  about  ten  miles  by  three  miles.  Mr.  Sheridan  Law- 
rence is  one  of  the  biggest  farmers  there  and  has  an  extensive  farm  at  Prairie  Point, 
fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Vermilion  on  the  north  side  of  Peace  river.  Mr,  Lawrence^s 
crop  last  fall  was  nearly  Ave  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  two  thousand  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley.  Very  good  buildings  have  been  erected  there  by  him.  Every  one  of 
these  farmers  has  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  and  have  all  the  implements 
necessary  on  a  farm. 

Among  the  petitioners  to  the  government^  some  are  no  longer  residents  of  Fort 
Vermilion,  viz.:  ErajBtus  John  Lawrence,  Clara  Lawrence,  Henry  H.  Lawrence, 
Prudent  d' Amour,  Minnie  E.  Lawrence^  Paul  Meechatsio,  Henry  P.  Panter  (residing 
at  Peace  River  Landing),  Clement  Paul  (at  Keg  river),  Xavier  Sawan  (at  Wolverine 
point)  and  John  Flett.  They  have  sold  out  their  buildings  and  improvements  on  the 
farms  formerly  occupied  by  them. 

Peace  river  is  very  beautiful  and  wide,  with  a  current  of  about  five  miles  an  hour 
at  high  water  and  two  to  three  miles  an  hour  during  the  low  water  period.  The  chan- 
nel varies  a  good  deal  in  depth  in  different  places  on  account  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
bars  which  nearly  cross  the  river.  In  front  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  reserve, 
I  found  that  the  deepest  parts  of  the  channel  measured  thirty-four  feet  at  low  water, 
in  the  month  of  October.  When  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  mountains  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  the  river  rises  sometimes  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark. 
A  great  number  of  well  timbered  islands  are  seen  all  along  the  river. 

On  June  20,  I  began  the  subdivision  of  North  Vermilion  Settlement  (north 
of  Peace  river),  which  I  completed  on  September  6.  The  country  there  is 
more  timbered  than  in  the  other  settlement.  All  the  fields  now  under  cultiva- 
tion have  been  cleared.  The  soil  is  of  a  better  quality,  being  a  deep  black  loam  resting 
on  a  clay  or  sandy  clay  subsoil.  This  settlement  consists  of  only  one  range  with  fif- 
teen lots  in  it.  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  the  division  lines,  to  correspond  with 
the  improvements  of  the  settlers,  a  bearing  of  334°  00'  instead  of  north  and  south. 
The  timber  consists  of  poplar  and  spruce  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter with  patches  of  thick  large  willow.  The  country  is  undulating  on  that  side  of 
Peace  river.  Hay  is  plentiful  along  OuU  lake.  Gull  creek  and  Shoal  lake  north  of 
this  settlement.  Oull  creek  is  the  only  stream  in  this  settlement.  It  was  dry  last 
summer  and  can  be  used  as  a  water-power  only  in  the  spring  or  in  rainy  summers. 
The  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  built  a  dam  and  erected  a  mill  on  that  creek  in  lot 
No.  4.  There  are  two  fur  trading  posts  here,  one  store  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  and  the  other  by  Eevillon  Bros.  Both  companies  are  doing  well,  for  the 
fur-bearing  animals  abound  in  all  the  surrounding  region.  There  are  only  seven  far- 
mers in  this  settlement.  No  mineral  of  any  description  has  been  found.  Before  the 
commencement  of  this  second  survey  I  made  a  traverse  of  Peace  river  and  of  the  is- 
lands, connecting  the  two  settlements  to  get  the  distance  across  the  river  and  to  estab- 
lish the  respective  positions  of  these. 

On  September  12  I  started  the  subdivision  at  Boyer  Settlement  and  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  I  was  forced  to  close  the  survey  because  the  few  men  I  had,  were 
leaving  the  work  to  do  their  ploughing.  As  it  was  useless  for  me  to  think  of  forming 
another  party  to  complete  this  survey  and  that  of  Fort  Vermilion,  I  left  the  place 
on  September  25  on  my  way  to  Athabaska  Landing.  I  arrived  in  Edmonton  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  where  I  received  your  telegram  telling  me  to  go  to  Pipestone  to  make  cer- 
tain surveys  in  Manitoba. 
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In  Boyer  Settlement  the  soil  is  of  first  quality  almost  entirely.  It  is  composed 
of  a  deep  black  loam  and  black  sandy  loam  overlying  a  clay  and  sandy  clay  subsoil. 
This  country  is  undulating  and  the  surface  is  prairie  and  bluffs  principally  timbered 
with  poplar  and  spruce  miged  with  large  willow.  This  timber  measures  from  six  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  settlement  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boyer  river 
flowing  into  Peace  river  The  first  mentioned  stream  has  a  depth  of  two  to  fifteen 
feet  and  a  width  of  about  a  chain  and  a  half  to  two  chains,  and  a. current  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  an  hour.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  settlement  the  river  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  coming  from  the  northwest  and  the  other  taking  its  water  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Wolverine  point,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keg  river.  The 
hills  adjoining  the  river  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high  and  their  slopes  are  thickly 
timbered  with  poplar,  cottonwood,  spruce  and  large  willow. 

Boyer  settlement  contains  thirty-one  lots  and  is  connected  with  the  other  near 
Peace  river  by  the  prolongation  of  the  division  line  between  lots  No.  5  and  No.  6. 

The  i)eople  travel  from  one  village  to  the  other  by  two  wagon  roads,  one  of  which 
starts  from  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  5  and  the  other  one  passes  between^ lots  22 
and  23,  meeting  one  another  near  the  fur  trading  posts  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Peace  river.  Hay  is  abundant  around  GuH  lake  and  Shoal  lake  and  also  along  Gull 
creek.  Shoal  lake  was  nearly  dry  last  summer.  No  mineral  of  any  description  has 
been  foimd  here  during  the  survey. 

Particulars  about  the  country  through  which  I  travelled  last  summer  and  means  of 

communication. 

In  the  country  surroundng  Lesser  Slave  lake  and  along  the  river  of  the  same 
name  the  soil  is  very  good.  The  surface  is  mostly  bluffs  and  prairie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swan  river,  Driftpile  river,  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  Lesser  Slave 
river.  There  is  more  bush  than  prairie  in  those  places  and  along  the  trail  leading  to 
Peace  Kiver  Landing  and  also  along  Athabaska  river,  but  the  soil  is  of  first  quaHty. 

Peace  river  flows  between  hills  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  high,  for  a 
long  distance  above  and  below  Peace  Biver  Landing  Nevertheless  there  are  small 
flats  of  alluvial  deposits  here  and  there  close  to  the  river  banks.  The  country  is 
nearly  level  on  top  of  the  above  mentioned  hills  bordering  Peace  river.  The  low  valley 
of  the  river  begins  to  widen  near  Wolverine  point,  about  two  hundred  miles  below 
Fje&ce  Biver  Landing,  and  at  Port  Vermilion  it  extends  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
into  the  interior  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

From  Keg  river,  west  of  Wolverine  point  and  following  the  bank  south  of  Boyer 
river  the  prairie  runs  as  far  as  Boyer  Settlement,  and  northwest  of  this  last  place  to 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  bush  ten  miles  wide, 
the  country  is  mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  very  good.  There  are  a  few  muskegs  here 
and  there,  but  the  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  very  extensive.  A  prairie  thirty  miles 
long  lies  also  north  of  Buffalo  Head  mountain  with  some  very  good  hay  ground. 
There  is  nearly  twenty  miles  of  forest  between  this  open  country  and  Fort  Vermilion. 
Scattered  patches  of  prairie  three  to  five  miles  in  diameter  are  met  with  north  of  Peace 
river  from  Vermilion  falls  to  Caribou  creek.  Large  openings  in  prairie  can  also  be 
seen  along  the  road  from  Mustus  lake  to  Fort  Vermilion  in  an  approximate  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles. 

The  lower  Peace  river  valley  is  reached  with  more  facility  than  it  used  to  be  a 
few  years  ago  owing  to  the  newly  opened  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  the  mouth 
of  Lesser  Slave  river,  and  from  this  last  point  there  is  another  wagon  road  passing 
on  the  north  side  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  which  connects  with  the  trail  south 
of  Lesser  Slave  lake.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  the  Peace  Biver  Landing  wagon 
road  strikes  one  of  the  navigable  points  on  Peace  river. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  company  are  the  owners  of  a  large  steamer  The  Peace  Biver, 
making  three  full  trips  every  summer  from  Fort  Vermilion  and  the  Falls  to  Peace 
Biver  Landing,  Dunvegan  and  St.  John  and  sometimes  to  Hudson  Hope,  forming  about 
eight  hundred  miles  of  good  navigation.     Some  of  the  residents  of  Vermilion  often 
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Luild  rafts  at  Peace  River  Landing  to  take  down  the  river  horses,  agricultural  imple- 
ments provisions  and  furniture.  'In  the  spring  time  they  generally  reach  Fort  Ver- 
milion in  four  days  as  the  current  is  very  strong.  The  first  trip  of  the  steamer 
up  the  river  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  her  last  trip  down  stream  is  in 
September,  though  the  season  of  navigation  could  be  coimted  from  the  middle  of  May 
ic  the  last  days  of  October.  I  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  A  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company's  post  of  Fort  Vermilion,  a  record  showing  at  what  time  the  river 
freezes  iu  the  fall  and  at  what  date  it  is  clear  of  ice  in  the  spring  at  Fort  Vermilion. 

GENERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  stated  above  large  tracts  of  the  best  land,  some  in  bush  and  some  in  prairie, 
can  be  located  all  through  the  country,  which  are  very  well  adapted  for  farming  and 
ranching.  On  account  of  the  small  elevation  above  the  sea,  of  the  lower  Peace  river 
valley  ,the  climate  is  comparatively  good,  very  warm  in  the  summer  and  not  very  cold 
iu  winter. 

The  farmers  and  immigrants  will  find  there,  a  very  fertile  soil,  growing  admirably 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  also  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  farmers  of  the  other  northern  provinces  in  the  Dominion,  The  wheat 
pTown  there  is  of  first  quality  and  ripens  rapidly  during  the  long  summer  days.  I 
have  seen  extra  good,  large  vegetables  in  every  garden  and  field  of  the  settle- 
ments aroimd  Vermilion.  I  measured  some  heads  of  cabbage  four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence.   The  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  grow  also  to  a  very  large  size. 

The  timber  found  in  the  Peace  river  valley  is  poplar,  cottonwood,  spruce  and 
willow,  with  a  few  white  birch  here  and  there.  Spruce  suitable  for  commercial 
timber  is  seen  more  or  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  There  is  a  continuous 
succession  of  islands  in  this  large  river,  thickly  timbered  with  spruce  of  good  quality. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  company  has  erected  a  modem  fiour  mill  and  a  sawmill.  Both 
are  operated  by  steam  power  and  situated  on  the  company's  reserve  at  Fort  Ver- 
milion. The  flour  mill  has  a  capacity  of  forty  to  fifty  barrels  a  day,  while  the  saw- 
mill can  turn  into  lumber  in  a  day,  one  hundred  logs.  The  Roman  Catholic  mission 
have  also  on  Gull  creek,  north  of  Peace  river,  a  flour  mill  of  a  capacity  of  ten  or  fifteen 
barrels  a  day,  and  the  sawmill  will  probably  saw  twenty  or  thirty  logs  a  day. 

Great  deposits  of  limestone  are  found  at  Vermilion  falls  and  near  Bed  river 
forty  miles  farther  down  the  river.  A  large  quantity  of  very  good  lime  is  manufac- 
tured every  year  by  the  people  of  the  country.  Ordinary  salt  exists  in  large  quan- 
tity near  Salt  river,  a  tributary  of  Peace  river  and  situated  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  below  Vermilion  falls. 

There  is  a  seam  of  soft  coal  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at 
the  place  called  *  The  Cliff,'  fifteen  miles  north  of  Peace  Biver  Landing.  The  seam 
appears  to  be  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

The  principal  mountains  in  view  of  Vermilion  are  the  Buffalo  Head  mountain 
south  of  the  river,  and  Caribou  mountain  lying  north  and  northeast  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  I  have  been  told  by  some  hunters  that  very  large  lakes  well 
stocked  with  trout  and  whitefish  are  found  on  these  mountains.  Bears,  moose,  lynx, 
marten,  mink  and  foxes  are  very  plentiful.  Thousands,  I  should  say,  of  wild  geese 
and  ducks  of  different  species  are  seen  all  through  that  country. 

CLIMATE. 

All  last  summer  the  temi)erature  was  very  fine,  although  somewhat  warm.  We 
did  not  have  many  rainy  days.  The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant  and  rapid  in  the 
Peace  river  valley.  When  I  left  Edmonton  on  the  23rd  of  May  last,  the  grass 
was  only  beginning  to  shoot  out  of  the  ground,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Peace  Biver 
Landing  the  8th  June,  on  the  river  fiat  the  new  grass  was  over  a  foot  long  and  the 
rf'se  bushes  were  all  in  bloom.     Similarly  this  fall  when  I  left  Peace  Biver  Landing 
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the  2nd  October  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  but  little  injured  by  the  frost,  and  at 
Athabaska  Landing  the  10th  of  the  same  month  tUe  trees  were  completely  stripped. 
Any  old  timers  in  the  Peace  river  valley  say  that  the  winter  is  not  so  severe  ihete  as 
it  is  in  many  other  localities  farther  south.  The  stiff  cold  may  last  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time,  after  which  the  weather  becomes  milder  ior  a  week  or  two.  The  fall  of 
snow  during  the  winter  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  being  from  two  to  four  feet. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  S.  White,  missionary  of  Fort  Vermilion,  for  a  record 
of  the  extremes  of  temperature  from  September,  1905,  to  August,  1006,  which  I  have 
annexed  to  this  report.  I  have  had  also  some  information  from  Father  0.  EL  Joussard 
and  Father  Habey,  also  missionaries  at  Fort  Vermilion,  regarding  the  country.  As 
these  gentlemen  have  travelled  this  district,  in  all  directions  in  the  summer  as  well  as 
in  the  winter,  for  years,  they  are  very  well  informed  about  the  different  resources 
of  the  country.  I  have  myself  explored  in  a  radius  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  around 
Vermilion  and  found  the  country  exactly  as  represented  to  me. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  before  long  this  lower  Peace  river  valley  will  prove  further- 
more to  be  exceedingly  good  in  all  respects. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  SAINT  CYRJ)X£. 


Becobd  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  also  of  the  first  crossing  on 
the  ice  of  Peace  river  at  Fort  Vermilion,  from  the  year  1890  to  1906. 


Year. 


1890  . 
1891 . . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1004.. 
1<H)5.. 
1906.. 


Ice  Move. 


First  CroBsing 

of  the 
River  in  Bc»at. 


Ice  Drift. 


May     4. 

April  23. 
May   11 
3. 
ApriJ  29 

H  25. 
May  2. 
April  20. 

M  25. 
May  5 . 
April  14. 

M  26. 
'May  1. 
]  »i  3. 
1  April  17. 
:  M  27. 
'     M      20 


.  May 


•I 


8 |November  10 . 

1 ^October       29. 

15 iNovember    4, 


. .  April 
..  M!a3r 

. .  April 


10  ... 

6.... 
29... 

6. .  . 
26.... 
27.... 
10.    .. 


October       31. 

November    1. 

7 

7. 

10. 

27. 

20. 


October 


May 

April  20 November    4 

May 


3 

II  6 M 

M  13 

pril  24 

.1      30 October 

.1      22 


2. 

4. 
11 
16 
23. 


First  Crossing 

on 

the  Ice. 


Novemlier  30. 

12. 

8. 

4. 

10. 

15. 

10. 

11  13. 

1. 

12. 

15. 

II  6. 


November  19. . 
30. 
1 


II 
II 


Remarks. 


Current  on  Peaoe  River  is  near- 
ly five  miles  an  hour  at  high 
water  and  one  and  oue-bijf  to 
two  miles  an  hour  at  low  wa- 
ter. 
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APPENDIX  No.  41. 
REPORT  OF  H.  W.  SELBY,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  IN  NORTHERN  ALBERTA. 
•  « 

„  _  ^      ^  Toronto,  March  9,  1907. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  township 
outlines  and  the  subdivision  of  those  lands  which  in  my  judgment  should  be  made 
available,  by  survey,  for  immediate  settlement  at  or  near  the  westerly  end  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake,  under  your  instructions  dated  March  5,  1906,  and  additional  ones  sent 
to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  the  following  August. 

I  loft  Toronto  March  8  for  Edmonton,  where  my  party  was  organized,  and  on 
March  20  wo  loft  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  where  we  arrived  April  3. 

The  territory  covered  by  my  instructions,  namely,  that  lying  to  the  west  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake,  is  composed  of  a  rich  soil  varying  in  depth  from  3  inches  to  12  inches  of 
black  loam,  upon  clay  subsoil  generally,  and  lies  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the  east 
and  Houth,  It  is  very  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  mixed  farming  or 
"to'jk-raiHiug.  Largo  quantities  of  hay  can  be  cut  and  made  upon  the  flat  country 
adjoining  the  lake,  and  the  higher  ground  provides  abundant  pasture  for  stock  on  the 
prairio  Hpots,  and  amongst  the  poplar  and  willow  bush  which  in  many  places  is  quite 
open. 

I/'Rsor  Slave  Loke  is  now  the  distributing  point  for  all  freight  which  is  required 
nortli  and  wost  as  far  as  Fort  Qraliam,  Fort  St.  John,  Fort  Vermilion  and  [Peace 
Rivor  dirttrict.  As  a  result  a  certain  quantity  of  oats  is  used  by  teams  employed  in 
tlio  fn^ighiing  business,  and,  except  the  small  quantity  used  in  stall  feeding,  there  is 
no  markot  for  any  more,  at  a  profit.  However,  when  once  a  railway  is  constructed, 
withit\  any  roosonnblo  distance,  there  should  be  large  quantities  of  oats,  wheat,  barley 
and  vogotablos  of  all  kinds  grown,  which  the  soil  is,  in  a  high  degree,  capable  of  pro- 
d\ioing.  A1\ioh  sixrulation  is  indulged  in,  as  to  the  future,  with  regard  to  the  climatic 
conditions.  Frosts  occur  every  month,  but  this  does  not  affect  vegetation,  especially 
that  wliicli  lias  lux»oiiio  nooliniatod.  C^roin  and  vegetables  sown  early  in  the  season  do 
not  suffer,  and  Y\\yon  In^foro  the  severe  frosts  come.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  will  change 
the  olimate,  and  oftor  three  years  experience  in  that  country  my  opinion  is,  that  suo- 
oessful  fonning  can  be  oarrie<l  on  in  this  district,  but  until  there  is  an  outlet  for  the 
prothuM^  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  largi^  influx  of  settlers. 

A  s(Mtlon\ont  survey  was  made  in  the  year  1901,  wliich  took  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  prairie  land  surrounding  the  westerly  end  of  l-«osser  Slave  lake.  Many  of  the 
lots  80  surveyed  have  had  settlers  living  upon  them  at  different  times,  but  with  the 
exo«^]>tiou  of  those  owmnl  by  the  Koman  Catholic  and  English  missions,  and  three  old 
settlers,  nothing  was  grown  that  was  for  sale  this  year,  there  being  no  market  for  it. 

The  land  adjacent  to  this  settlement  s\irvey  has  Ih\mi  suWivided  this  season,  and 
it  is  the  gK>neral  opinion  that  it  will  soon  Iv  oeo\ipieti  after  a  market  has  been  estab- 
lished!. 

In  addition  to  those  lands.  1  subdividixl  township  74,  range  16.  and  parts  of  town- 
ships 74  an«l  7.N.  rangt^  17.  known  looally  as  Prairie  River  Settlement.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  outlines  of  townships  7J^.  raugt^s  16,  17  and  IS  weri>  surveyed.  In  townships 
74  and  75.  rangt^s  16  and  17.  several  settlors  wert^  found  with  got^i  substantial  improve- 
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ments.  This  district  is  essentially  farming  land  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
while  the  excellent  condition  of  the  stock  bears  witness  to  the  fattening  qualities  of 
the  grass  and  peavine  or  vetch. 

East  and  West  Prairie  rivers  flawing  from  the  southeast  and  southwest,  join 
South  Heart  river  flowing  from  the  north,  near  the  northeast  comer  of  township  75, 
range  17.  Each  of  these  rivers  flows  in  a  channel  about  100  feet  wide  and  within 
banks  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  The  water  generally  is  shallow  and  seldom  over  & 
chain  wide,  but  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow,  or  a  two  or  three  days'  heavy  rain 
causes  the  water  to  rise  and  almost  fill  each  channel.  Had  each  river  an  independent 
outlet  to  the  lake,  no  flood  would  take  place,  but  it  is  impossible  for  this  extra  quantity 
of  water  to  escape  through  one  outlet  and  the  result  is  the  overflowing  at  certain  points, 
more  particularly  the  north  part  of  township  76  and  the  south  part  of  township  76, 
range  16.  This  flooding  is  caused  to  a  smaller  extent  at  other  parts  of  these  rivers 
through  the  large  quantities  of  driftwood  becoming  jammed,  deflecting  the  water  over- 
land and  around  the  obstruction  until  it  again  reaches  the  main  channel. 

The  clearing  of  this  driftwood  out  of  the  rivers  will  render  the  country  alongside 
less  liable  to  flooding  and  land  now  looked  upon  as  valueless  will  become  as  good  as 
the  best. 

There  are  two  very  good  wagon  roads  between  Lesser  Slave  lake  and  the  settle- 
ments, but  bridges  will  have  to  be  built,  to  prevent  the  isolation  of  settlers  for  certain 
periods,  at  the  time  of  flood,  or  of  the  formation  and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
fall  and  spring. 

The  country  adjoining  the  19th  and  20th  base  lines  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  reports  of  survey,  and  it  m&y  be  well  to  add  that  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
in  the  most  of  the  townships  where  bush  predominates,  conditions  will  greatly  change 
when  the  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Diligent  inquiry  and  watchfulness  failed  to  elicit  any  information  regarding  the 
proposed  route  of  any  railway  except  that  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which,  being 
near  Sturgeon  lake,  was  out  of  my  district. 

The  irregrular  boundaries  of  the  several  settlement  surveys  were  traversed,  and 
straight  lines  substituted  therefor  and  permanently  marked  upon  the  ground. 

Having  completed  this  work  I  left  for  Edmonton,  discharged  my  party  and 
arrived  in  Toronto  on  the  night  of  December  22,  1906. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  W.  SELBY,  DX.8. 


APPENDIX  No.  42. 
REPORT  OF  P.  G.  STEWART. 


EXPLORATION    OF  THE    COUNTRY  WEST  OF    THE  HUDSON  BAY    EXTENSION  OF  THE  CANADIAN 

NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  TO  THE  PAS   ON   SASKATCHEWAN  RIVER. 

Brftannia  Bay,  Ont.,  Feb.  21,  1907. 
£.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — On  August  16,  I  left  Etoimami,  the  Hudson  bay  junction  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  railway.    After  setting  up  our  tents  I  gathered  what  information  I 
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could  about  the  general  character  of  the  district  I  was  sent  out  to  explore.  Prom 
what  I  could  learn  it  was  claimed  to  be  very  sof  t,  marshes  and  muskegs  being  numer- 
ous, especially  in  the  northern  section.  After  getting  this  information,  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  move  into  '  Thirtymile '  creek,  And  examine  the  softest  ground  during 
liie  dry  weather.  Therefore  we  started  by  wagon  on  the  right-of-way,  following  the  sand 
ridge  for  twelve  miles.  This  ridge  is  thickly  wooded  on  both  sides  with  small  jack- 
pine,  poplar  and  spruce.  We  then  left  the  right-of-way  and  followed  the  wagon  road 
leading  to  the  north  for  three  miles  when  we  arrived  at  Overflowing  river,  wheze  we 
camped  over  night.    Very  hot  day. 

Aug.  17.  This  morning  we  crossed  Overflowing  river,  when  we  turned  eaat 
for  two  nules.  We  then  came  to  the  right-of-way  again,  and  after  following  this  up 
for  two  miles,  we  again  turned  to  the  north.  The  right-of-way  here  turned  to  the 
northeast  going  into  Muskeg  swamp;  both  sides  are  well  timbered  with  spruce,  jack- 
pine,  poplar,  tamarack  and  some  scattered  white  birch  of  no  value,  poplar  being  the 
prevailing  timber.  Marshes  are  numerous.  One  lake  that  I  noticed,  called  Ruby,  is 
half  a  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long.  These  marshes  are  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  long  and  from  four  hundred  to  six  himdred  feet  wide,  they'  contain  water  from 
one  to  four  feet  deep,  and  are  surrounded  with  what  they  call  water  grass  of  no  value 
for  feeding  purposes.  At  2  p.m.  we  arrived  at  ^  Twentymile '  creek,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  right-of-way.  We  passed  through  some  very  good  spruce  and  tamarack 
with  gaps  of  small  poplar  and  jackpine.  After  taking  lunch  we  proceeded  for  one  and 
one-half  miles.  The  ground  is  well  timbered  with  spruce,  x>oplar  and  jackpine  on 
both  sides,  poplar  being  the  prevailing  timber,  the  others  following  in  the  order  named. 
Marshes  and  muskegs  stiU  continued  with  gaps  of  alder,  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack 
of  no  value.  At  7  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Fork  creek  where  we  camped  over  night  It 
rained  nearly  all  day. 

Aug.  18.  We  started  at  6  a.m.,  going  through  some  good  large  spruce,  tamarack 
and  jackpine  and  arrived  at '  Thirtymile '  creek  at  2  p.m.  The  last  four  miles  covered 
is  all  burnt  and  a  second  growth  of  poplar  covers  the  ground  in  abundance.  Turning 
east  at  this  point  and  following  down  the  south  bank  of  the  creek  for  three  miles  we 
arrived  at  the  right-of-way  again.    Rained  all  forenoon. 

Aug.  19.  This  morning  we  started  at  6  o'clock,  going  west  on  the  north  side 
of  '  Thirtymile '  creek.  This  creek  is  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  runs  in 
an  easterly  direction  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  It  has  an  average 
depth  of  seven  inches;  the  banks  are  six  feet  high  and  very  steep.  It  would  be  a 
fine  creek  for  driving  logs.  We  went  through  some  very  large  spruce,  poplar  and 
tamarack,  spruce  being  the  prevailing  timber.  At  noon  we  passed  out  of  the  green 
timber  and  into  the  burnt  country,  continuing  on  for  two  miles  through  Muskeg 
swamp,  timbered  with  small  scrub  spruce  and  poplar  of  no  value.  At  2  p.m.  wc 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Fasquia  hills.  After  going  up  a  very  easy  slope  for  half  a 
mile  the  hills  got  very  steep,  with  small  poplar  very  thick.  Continuing  up  for  ^ye 
miles  we  arrived  at  the  summit  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  foot.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  of  '  Thirtymile '  creek,  the  water  runs  very  swiftly.  The  valley  is 
about  six  hundred  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  For  a  long  distance 
to  the  west,  north  and  east,  the  country  seemed  to  be  all  burnt  and  the  Indian  who 
was  with  us  said  the  burnt  district  continued  as  far  west  as  Carrot  river.  The  day 
was  cloudy  and  dull. 

Aug.  20.  This  morning  we  travelled  north  on  the  top  of  the  hills.  Gullies 
are  numerous  and  average  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep  and  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  wide.  In  the  afternoon  we 
reached  the  timber  again.    Very  hot  day. 

Aug.  21.  This  forenoon  we  came  through  some  good  spruce  and  tamaradc  but 
considerably  scattered,  tamarack  being  the  prevailing  timber.  This  afternoon  spruce 
and  tamarack  continued,  with  openings  of  spruce  and  tamarack  of  no  value.^  In  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  right-of-way.    Very  hot  day 
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Aug.  22.  This  morning  we  went  north  between  the  right-of-way  and  the  meridian 
line.  After  travelling  for  two  hours  through  some  spruce  and  tamarack  we  came  to  a 
small  marsh  of  about  four  acres,  covered  with  good  hay.  Passing  through  small  spruce 
and  tamarack  for  the  next  two  hours,  we  came  to  good  spruce  and  tamarack  again. 
This  afternoon  we  did  not  see  much  timber  of  any  value,  the  ground  gone  over  being 
mostly  covered  with  small  spruce,  tamarack  and  brush.    Very  hot  day. 

Aug.  23.  To-day  I  am  examining  the  timber  west  of  the  meridian.  We  met  with 
one  marsh  of  about  ^twenty  acres,  also  one  muskeg  of  about  one  hundred  acres  covered 
with  brash  and  eight  inches  of  water.  This  afternoon  we  saw  considerable  good 
spruce  and  tamarack.    Fine  day. 

Aug.  24.  To-day  we  travelled  north  of  the  timber  examined  yesterday  and  found 
considerable  burnt  country  with  small  spruce  and  jackpine  of  no  value.    Fine  day. 

Aug.  25.  To-da;^  we  moved  eight  miles  north  on  the  meridian  line,  and  also 
travelled  west  toward  the  hills.  Saw  nothing  but  open  musk^.  Big  thunderstorm 
to-day. 

Aug.  26.  To-day  we  went  west  of  the  meridian  line  and  encountered  small  x>oplar, 
very  thick  slash  and  windfalls,  the  whole  country  being  muskeg,  with  two  feet  of  water 
in  places.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hills.  The  character  of  the 
ground  is  about  the  same  as  along  '  Thirtymile '  creek,  gullies  are  numerous  and 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep  and  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  wide  and  very  steep.  The  ground  gone  over  to-day  is 
burnt  and  timbered  with  small  poplar  of  no  value.  Oloudy  to-day,  with  high  wind. 
Heavy  frost  last  night. 

Aug.  27.  This  morning  we  passed  through  large  poplar,  some  spruce  and  some 
scattered  white  birch.  Poplar  is  the  prevailing  timber.  From  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains we  could  see  a  long  distance;  to  the  east  the  country  is  oyen  with  nothing  but 
scrub  spruce  and  jackpine  of  no  value;  there  is  also  a  large  portion  of  it  burnt.  We 
also  could  see  a  long  ridge  of  large  timber  to  the  north  which  seemed  to  be  running  in 
a  northeasterly  direction.  We  are  meeting  with  some  good  spmce,  but  scattered. 
Poplar  is  the  prevailing  timber,  there  is  also  some  good  white  birch  and  scattered  bal- 
sam.  Fine  day. 

Aug.  28.  This  morning  we  went  west  on  the  mountains.  The  timber  was  about 
the  same  as  yesterday,  with  some  muskegs  from  five  to  twenty  acres  wooded  with  small 
spmce  of  no  value.  The  character  of  the  ground  was  the  same  as  yesterday,  with 
gullies  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  mile  wide  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  deep,  but  very  easy  of  ascent.  Fine,  but  very  hot. 
Heavy  frost  last  night. 

August  29. — ^This  morning,  one  hour  after  leaving,  we  came  to  the  upper  Pasquia 
river,  which  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  through  a  large  valley  nine  hundred  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  deep,  well  timbered  with  large  spruce  and  poplar,  the 
latter  being  the  prevailing  timber.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  is  sandy,  with  quite  a 
quantity  of  boulders,  and  is  thirty  feet  wide ;  it  is  very  swift,  and  has  an  average  depth 
of  fourteen  inches;  the  banks  8loi)e  gently.  We  followed  down  the  river  on  the  south 
side.  Large  poplar  and  scattered  spruce  continued,  with  some  balsam  and  white  birch, 
very  scattered.    In  the  evening  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills.    Some  rain  to-day. 

August  80.  This  morning  we  went  east  along  the  river.  We  f oimd  large  poplar 
in  abundance,  with  some  small  bunches  of  spruce  and  also  some  very  large  scattered 
trees.  The  belt  of  timber  on  the  south  side  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  the  trees  are  very 
large;  the  spvuce  is  very  scattered.    Showery  to-day. 

August  31.  This  morning,  half  an  hour  after  starting,  we  came  to  a  bunch  of 
jackpine  half  a  mile  wide  by  half  a  mile  long.  At  11  p.m.  we  reached  the  meridian 
line.  Going  north  on  the  left  side  there  is  a  small  lake  about  half  a  mile  long  and  about 
«ix  hundred  feet  wide;  the  land  is  rolling  on  the  south  side,  with  some  scattered  jack- 
pine and  spruce  of  a  good  size.  On  the  west  side  is  a  small  jackpine  plain,  and  on  the 
southwest  side  is  an  alder  swamp  that  seems  to  extend  to  the  hills.  We  followed  the 
river  for  three  miles  and  crossed  the  meridian  line  nine  times  inside  of  a  mile.  There 
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is  some  very  large  spruce,  but  scattered;   also  poplar  in  abundance,  with  considerable 
white  birch  of  a  good  size.    I  am  going  to  examine  the  country  west  of  the  meridian 
.  through  to  Carrot  river.    To-night  we  are  about  the  northeast  comer  of  township  51. 
Cloudy,  with  wind. 

September  1.  This  morning  we  went  west  towards  the  hills.  The  ground  along 
both  sides  of  the  meridian  at  this  point  is  covered  with  small  jackpine  of  no  value; 
for  two  miles  north  and  south,  and  for  two  and  one-half  miles  east  and  west,  the  land 
is  sand,  with  some  granite  boulders.  At  one  mile  west  of  the  meridian  and  one  mile 
north  of  Pasquia  river  there  are  three  small  lakes  surrounded  with  brush.  After  leav- 
ing these  lakes  to  the  east  about  half  a  mile  we  came  to  a  swamp  covered  with  scrub 
spruce  for  half  a  mile,  then  with  good  spruce  and  poplar  for  two  miles  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  The  timber  increased  in  size,  poplar  still  being  the  principal  variety,  with 
some  scattered  birch  and  balsam,  and  some  muskegs  covered  with  scrub  spruce.  The 
hills  were  very  easy  and  rolling.    Fine  day. 

September  2.  This  morning  we  continued  westward.  Some-  spruce  and  poplar  of  a 
good  size  were  still  in  evidence.  Before  noon  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  and, 
turning  north,  we  travelled  on  the  hills  about  four  miles.  Poplar  is  the  prevailing 
timber.  We  crossed  a  marsh  one  mile  by  one  and  one-half  miles  wide,  covered  with 
good  hay.    Fine  day. 

September  3.  We  travelled  east  to-day,  descending  the  hills.  The  timber  on  the 
face  of  the  hills  is  principally  poplar,  with  some  scattered  spruce  and  birch.  All  after- 
noon we  went  through  a  heavy  growth  of  spruce.    Cloudy,  with  high  wind. 

September  4.  This  morning  we  passed  out  of  the  spruce  into  a  tamarack  swamp. 
Considerable  of  the  timber  in  the  swamp  is  dry,  but  sound;  the  green  timber  is  large. 
The  extent  of  the  swamp  is  about  one  by  one  and  one-half  miles.  A  great  many  railway 
ties  could  be  made  here.    Cold  and  cloudy. 

September  6.  We  travelled  east  this  morning  to  the  meridian.  Good  spruce  was 
still  plentiful.  On  reaching  the  meridian  we  travelled  north  along  the  east  boundary 
of  township  62,  range  1.  Both  sides  were  well  timbered  with  large  spruce,  scattered 
balsam  and  large  poplar.    Bright  and  cold. 

September  6.  To-day  we  went  west  on  township  52.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
spruce  and  tamarack  all  forenoon.  At  11.30  we  came  to  a  muskeg  about  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  covered  with  small  spruce  of  no  value.  After  passing  this  muskeg  we  came  to 
good  spruce.  During  the  afternoon  we  passed  out  of  the  thick  spruce  into  some 
scattered  spruce  and  large  poplar,  with  abundance  of  white  birch.    Very  hot  day. 

September  7.  This  morning  we  continued  westward.  Gullies  are  numerous, 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  deep,  steep  in  some 
places  and  in  others  with  easy  slope.  At  noon  we  turned  north.  Scattered  spruce, 
poplar  and  white  birch  continued.  We  came  to  a  small  lake  surrounded  with  birch 
and  scattered  spruce.  A  small  creek  runs  out  of  this  lake.  I  could  see  a  long  distance 
to  the  east.  From  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  country  was  all  open  muskeg,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes.  By  8  p.m.  we  had  come  north  about  eight  miles.  Poplar  and  spruce 
continued ;  the  spruce  was  very  scattered  and  the  poplar  large  and  plentiful,  with  abun- 
dance of  white  birch.    Kained  hard  all  day. 

September  8.  This  morning  we  reached  the  highest  x>oint  on  the  hills.  There 
is  a  sand  bank  here  about  thirty  feet  above  the  general  level  and  half  a  mile  long,  with 
an  almost  perpendicular  slope.  I  could  see  an  abundance  of  large  spruce  and  jack- 
pine  to  the  west  and  the  valley  of  Carrot  river  to  the  nortJi.  At  2  p.m.  we  descended 
from  the  north  end  of  mountains.  Large  spruce  was  plentiful,  with  considerable  large 
balsam.    Cloudy  and  dull. 

September  9.^^We  continued  northward  this  morning.  The  slope  of  the  hills  was 
very  easy  and  well  wooded  with  spruce,  poplar  and  some  scattered  balsam  and  birch. 
At  4  p.m.  we  came  to  the  south  bank  of  Carrot  river,  which  is  about  two  'hundred  and 
twenty  feet  wide  with  banks  fifteen  feet  high  and  very  steep;  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
deep.    Quite  a  number  of  Indians  were  camped  on  the  north  side.    On  going  down  the 
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north  side  we  found  considerable  large  spruce  and  poplar,  but  somewhat  scattered. 
Some  rain  to-day. 

September  10. — This  morning  we  went  north  towards  Saskatchewan  river.  By 
noon  we  had  found  no  timber  of  any  value,  the  country  being  all  swamp  and  marshes 
with  considerable  good  hay.  The  Indians  say  there  is  no  timber  between  Carrot  and 
Saskatchewan  rivers  in  this  space.    Cold  and  windy. 

September  11. — ^We  got  back  to  Carrot  river  at  9  o'clock  last  night;  to-day  we 
travelled  down  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Quite  a  quantity  of  large  spruce  was  en- 
countered, but  considerable  of  it  has  been  blown  down.  I  saw  at  least  12,000,000  feet 
of  spruce  to-day  that  will  average  one  hundred  feet  for  lumber  and  about  2,500,000  for 
pulp;  also  6,000,000  feet  of  poplar  that  will  average  ninety  feet  for  lumber  and  about 
1,600,000  for  pulp.    Geese  and  ducks  were  very  plentiful.    Fine  day. 

September  12. — ^This  morning  we  made  a  float  and  crossed  to  the  south  side. 
Travelling  westerly  we  found  poplar  in  abundance  and  some  large  but  scattered  spruce. 
Half  a  mile  south  the  country  is  marsh  and  muskeg  swamp  covered  with  scrub,  spruce 
brush  and  some  hay.  At  noon  we  came  to  a  large  space  with  considerable  large 
poplar.  By  night  we  reached  the  meridian.  We  saw  to-day  about  7,000,000  feet  of 
spruce  for  lumber  'that  will  average  ninety  feet  to  the  tree  and  2,000,000  feet  for 
pulp;  the  poplar  will  average  seventy  feet  to  the  tree  with  about  8,000,000  feet  for 
lumber  and  2,600,000  for  pulp.  / 

The  following  statement  is  an  estimate  of  the  timber  I  have  examined  north  of 
'Thirlymile'  creek  and  west  of  the  second  meridian.  I  consider  I  have  gone  over 
ten  miles  by  twenty-four  miles,  and  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 
Taking  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  out  for  waste  land  and  bad  timber,  we  have  left 
one  hundred  miles  of  standing  timber  divided  as  follows.  I  have  measured  in  differ- 
fnt  places  74  acres  and  found  the  average  dimensions  as  follows: — 

Spruce  suitable  for  lumber  (dimension  56  ft.) 24,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Spruce  suitable  for  pulp 40,000,000      " 

Total • 64,000,000      " 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber 100,000,000      " 

Poplar  suitable  for  pulp 16,000,000      " 

Total  (dimension  90  ft.) 115,000,000  " 

Tamarack  for  lumber  (dimension  46  ft.) 9,000,000  " 

Balsam  suitable  for  lumber  (dimension  40  ft.) ....      2,000,000  " 

Balsam  suitable  for  pulp ' 4,000,000  " 

Total 6,000,000      " 

Jackpine  for  lumber  (dimension  42  ft.) 4,000,000      " 

Jackpine  for  pulp 5,000,000      " 

Total - 9,000,000      " 

Ft.  B.M. 

Spruce 64,000,000 

Poplar 116,000,000 

Tamarack 9,000,000 

Balsam 6,000,000 

Jackpine 7,000,000 

White  birch 6,000,000 

Total • 207,000,000 
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September  13. — To-day  we  went  south  on  the  meridian.  I^arahee,  muskegs  and 
small  lakes  were  numerous.  We  reached  the  southeast  comer  of  township  53,  this 
evening,  and  saw  no  timber  of  any  value  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
spruce  ridge  containing  about  1,000,000  feet  suitable  for  pulpwood.    Fine  day. 

September  14  and  15. — The  last  two  days  I  have  been  travelling  east  of  the 
meridian  and  east  of  township  52.  Shortly  after  starting,  yesterday  morning  we 
passed  a  small  lake  surrounded  with  long  weeds  and  scrub  spruce,  one  mile  wide  and 
one  mile  long.  Continuing  south  and  east  I  found  spruce  and  large  scattered  poplar 
with  ox)enings  of  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack.  During  the  last  two  days  we  have 
measured  twelve  acres  in  different  places,  and  found  the  average  dimension  of  spruce 
sixty-four  feet,  board  measure,  to  the  tree,  or  a  total  of  8,500,000  feet  for  lumber  and 
about  2,000,000  feet  for  pulp.  The  average  dimension  of  the  tamarack  is  fifty  feet  B.M. 
to  the  tree,  or  a  total  of  4,500,000  feet.  A  great  many  tamarack  railway  ties  could  be 
made  here.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  iK>plar  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
to  the  tree  or  a  total  of  15,000,000  feet  B.H.  for  lumber  and  2,000,00Q  for  pulp.  Eaining 
hard  the  last  two  days.  We  carried  no  tents,  as  they  were  too  much  to  carry  through 
the  country  with  little  help. 

September  16. — ^This  forenoon  at  9  a.m.  we  reached  Fasquia  river,  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  meridian.  The  river  at  this  point  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  wide  with  steep  banks  about  twelve  feet  high,  has  an  average  depth  of 
14  inches  of  water,  and  runs  very  Rwif tly.  I  could  see  for  a  long  distance  south  and 
east,  a  low  swampy  country,  covered  with  brush ;  we  followed  down  the  north  bank  for 
three  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  lake  through  which  the  river  runs.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  lake  we  came  to  spruce  timber.    Showery  to-day. 

September  17. — I  have  been  examining  this  spruce  to-day.  I  measured  four 
acres  in  different  places  and  found  the  average  dimension  of  trees  to  be  sixty-one 
feet,  or  a  total  of  6,200,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber  and  about  2,000,000  feet  for  pulp. 
Dimension  of  poplar  seventy-eight  feet,  3,000,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber  and  1,600,000 
for  pulp. 

September  18. — Going  east  towards  the  railway  the  country  is  open,  low  and 
swampy  with  brush  and  windfalls..  At  3  p.m.*  we  came  to  Little  Fasquia  river  and 
reached  the  railway  at  5  p.m.  The  last  four  miles  is  low  and  wet,  covered  with  scnib 
spruce  and  moss.  Continuing  north  on  the  railway,  the  country  is  all  swamp  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  low  jackpine  hills.  We  are  cami)ed  to-night  four  miles  south  of 
Seventy-mile  store.    Cloudy  and  dull. 

.  September  19. — To-day  we  travelled  on  the  right-of-way  to  The  Fas.     On  our 

left  a  narrow  strip  of  poplar  and  spruce  was  seen.  The  land  was  rolling  with  ridges 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  from  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide.  Between  the 
ridges  are  muskeg  swamps,  which  continue  for  sixteen  miles.  For  the  last  two  miles 
the  land  is  sandy  and  covered  with  small  poplar  and  jackpine  of  no  value.  The  dimen- 
sion of  the  spruce  is  about  forty-five  feet  with  a  total  of  1,600,000  feet  "BM.  for  lum- 
ber. The  spruce  suitable  for  pulp  would  measure  about  3,000,000  feet.  The  dimension 
of  the  poplar  is  about  fifty-five  feet  with  a  total  for  lumber  about  2,000,000  feet,  and 
for  pulp  about  6,000,000  feet.    Kained  all  day, 

September  21. — ^We  left  The  Fas  by  canoe,  going  up  Fasquia  river.  The  stream 
for  three  miles  is  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  water;  the 
banks  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  very  steep,  and  are  covered  with  a  strip  of 
small  willow  brush.  Outside  of  this,  the  land  is  low  and  covered  with  rich  grass,  in 
which  we  saw  countless  geese,  also  black  and  other  ducks;  in  fact  this  seems  to  be  a 
sportsman's  paradise.  About  half  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream  it  runs  very  swiftly, 
with  about  four  inches  of  water  and  very  soft  bottom.  Most  of  the  distance  for  an- 
other mile  was  made  by  poling,  the  current  being  too  swift  and  strong  to  be  over- 
come by  paddling.  The  banks  along  here  are  about  fifteen  inches  high;  for  two 
hundred  acres  on  each  side  the  country  is  very  level  with  not  a  spear  of  grass  or  any- 
thing growing.  Near  the  lake  the  river  is  two  hundred  feet  wide  but  veiy  shallow. 
The  land  on  both  sides  is  very  low  and  covered  with  rich  grass  for  one  mile  wide  on 
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the  east  side  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  on  the  west.  The  river  for  the  next  ten  miles 
is  a  beautiful  stream,  the  banks  on  each  side  being  covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
willows.  At  8  pjn«  we  arrived  at '  Seventy-mile '  store.  The  river  at  this  point  is  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  right-of-way.  Continuing  up  stream  thia  afternoon  the  country  had 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  lower  tract,  except  that  the  poplar  on  the  north  side 
is  somewhat  larger.    -Fine  day. 

September  22. — ^This  morning  I  crossed  to  the  east  side  and  travelled  between  the 
river  and  the  right-of-way.  The  .country  is  very  low  and  swampy.  Continuing  to- 
wards the  rightrof-way  we  came  to  a  strip  of  good  spruce,  poplar  and  tamarack.  This 
strip  of  timber  crosses  the  right-of-way  about  six  miles  north  of  '  Fiftymile  ^  store  and 
seems  to  continue  east  for  a  good  distance.  The  ridge  on  the  west  side  is  haK  a  mile 
wide  and  three  miles  long.  I  measured  four  acres  in  different  places  and  found  the 
average  dimension  of  spruce  trees  to  be  sixty-three  feet  with  a  total  of  1,500,000  feet 
B.M.  for  lumber  and  about  1,000,000  feet  for  pulp.  The  average  dimension  of  the 
tamarack  ie  forty-nine  feet  to  the  tree,  and  a  total  of  276,000  feet  B.M.  The  poplar 
is  scattered  and  will  average  per  tree  about  eighty  feet  and  a  total  of  800,000  feet  B.M. 
for  lumber.    Fine  day. 

September  23. — This  morning  half  an  hour  after  starting  we  crossed  a  big  float- 
ing muskeg  for  two  miles,  with  water  to  the  knees.  At  9  a.m.  we  came  to  a  lake 
about  one  mile  wide  and  one  and  one-half  miles  long,  surrounded  with  small  spruce  and 
poplar.  Continuing  south  we  came  to  a  spruce  and  jackpine  ridge  and  on  travelling 
around  it  I  found  it  contained  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  acres. .  I  measured  four 
acres  in  different  places,  and  the  average  dimension  of  the  spruce  was  forty-five  feet 
to  the  tree  with  a  total  of  1,000,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber  and  about  600,000  feet  for 
pulp.  The  average  dimension  of  the  jackpine  was  forty-eight  with  a  total  of  700,000 
feet  B.M.  for  lumber  and  300,000  feet  for  pulp.  On  crossing  a  long  narrow  floating 
muskeg  to  the  southwest  we  came  to  another  small  ridge  of  spruce  and  jackpine,  about 
tw}  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent.  I  measured  two  acres  and  found  the  average 
dimension  of  spruce  trees  to  be  fifty  feet  and  a  total  of  1,000,000  for  lumber,  400,000 
for  pulp.  The  average  dimension  of  the  jackpine  was  fifty-two  feet  with  a  total  of 
600,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber  and  300,000  for  pulp.  At  1  p.m,  we  reached  the  east 
bank  of  Little  Pasquia  river  and  turned  northeast.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Pas- 
Quia  river.  The  poplar  along  both  sides  is  plentiful  but  small,  with  considerable  good 
but  scattered  spruce.    Fine  day. 

September  24. — ^This  forenoon  we  travelled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  where 
there  is  considerable  large  spruce  and  poplar.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  in  this  dis- 
trict as  it  is  low  land  and  almost  covered  with  water.  I  have  decided  to  leave  it  imtil 
we  get  frost.  At  2  p.m.  we  arrived  back  at  the  river.  Going  along  the  south  bank 
^e  passed  through  poplar  with  gaps  of  alders  and  low  swampy  land  to  the  left.  The 
dimension  of  the  spruce  is  about  fifty  feet  with  a  total  of  500,000  for  lumber  with 
J>00,000  for  pulp.  The  dimension  of  the  poplar  is  about  forty  feet  or  a  total  of  4,000,- 
000  feet  for  pulp^  At  6  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Pasquia  river.  At 
tl.'s  point  the  main  river  makes  a  decided  bend  to  the  north,  and  as  the  course  is  fairly 
straight  a  charming  viB;ta  is  oi>en  to  our  view ;  the  peaceful,  winding  river  is  fringed 
rith  meadows  of  tall  grass,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  good  spruce  ridge.  This 
afternoon  we  went  up  Little  Pasquia  river.  The  banks  are  well  timbered  on  both 
sides,  but  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  spruce,  x>oplar  and  some  jackpine.  The  land  is 
rolling;  the  hills  will  average  about  twenty  feet  high,  very  steep  in  some  places  and 
easy  in  others.  The  valleys  are  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  river  for 
five  miles  up  from  the  mout&  is  fifty  feet  wide,  with  high  and  very  steep  banks.  The 
writer  is  running  about  two  miles  per  hour,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  eight  inches. 
Cloudy,  with  strong  west  wind. 

September  26. — Half  an  hour  after  starting  this  morning  we  came  to  rapids  with 
T*^ry  little  water.  These  rapids  are  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
continue  with  gaps  of  steady  water  up  to  the  rig^t-of-way,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
The  bottom  consists  of  small  round  stones,  with  very  few  boulders  of  any  size. 
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At  twelve  o'clock  we  came  to  a  strip  of  burnt  timber  about  one-half  mile  wide.  To- 
day we  examined  the  strip  of  timber  along  both  sides  of  the  river  and  found  that  the 
strip  will  average  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  on  each  side,  with  gaps  of  alders  and 
several  small  creeks  coming  in  on  the  west  side.  Outside  this  strip  of  timber  the 
land  is  low  and  swampy  and  there  is  no  timber  of  any  value.  The  river  can 
be  made  into  a  good  stream  for  driving  logs  by  building  a  dam  above  the  railway 
bridge.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  up  to  the  railway.  The  dimension  of 
the  spruce  is  about  fifty-five  feet  to  the  tree  and  a  total  of  8,000,000  feet  B.M.  for 
lumber  and  4,000,000  feet  for  pulp.  The  dimension  of  poplar  is  sixty-five  feet  B.M. 
and  a  total  of  2,000,000  feet  for  lumber,  and  1,600,000  feet  for  pulp.  Jackpine  is  very 
scattered  and  has  a  dimension  of  about  forty  feet,  with  300,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber, 
and  800,000  feet  for  pulp. 

September  27. — To-day  we  went  down  the  right-of-way.  Both  sides  are  low  and 
swampy.  For  a  distance  of  five  miles  south  of  Little  Pasquia  it  is  all  open  muskeg. 
We  arrived  at  Thirtymile  creek  at  8  p.m.  We  saw  no  timber  along  the  line  to-day  of 
any  value.  There  are  deposits  of  limestone  in  several  places  along  the  right-of- 
way,  between  Thirtymile  creek  and  Fiftymile  creek.  It  seemed  to  be  all  in  small 
boulders  and  some  of  the  railway  men  informed  me  that  it  was  of  no  v^lue. 

ESTIMATE  OF  STANDING  TIMBER  EAST  OF  THE  SECOND  MERIDIAN  AND  NORTH  OF  THIRTYMILE 

CREEK  AND  SOUTH  OF  PASQUIA  RIVER  TO  THE  PAS. 

I  have  measured  forty-one  acres  in  different  places  and  found  the  dimensions  as 

follows : — 

Feet,  B.M. 

Spruce  suitable  for  lumber,  average  55  feet,  total 28,200,000 

Spruce  suitable  for  pulp,  average  65  feet,  total 18,000,000 

36,200,000 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber,  average  95  feet,  total 22,800,000 

Poplar  suitable  for  pulp,  average  96  feet,  total 14,000,000 

36,800,000 
Jackpine  suitable  for  lumber,  average  60  feet,  total  ....  1,600,000 
Jackpine  suitable  for  pulp,  average  60  feet,  total 900,000 


2,500,000 
Tamarack  suitable  for  lumber,  average  60  feet,  total. .       4,776,000 


Total 80,275,000 

All  the  land  gone  over  is  low  and  swampy,  with  the  exception  of  Pasquia  hills, 
which  are  all  sand.  I  saw  no  land  of  any  value  for  agricultural  purposes  north  of 
Thirtymile  creek. 

September  28. — Some  frost  last  night.  Travelling  south  from  Thirtymile  creek 
we  came  to  a  strip  of  large  spruce  and  poplar  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and 
extending  back  west  about  three  miles.  There  is  also  considerable  small  spruce  suit- 
able for  pulp  wood.  For  one  mile  west  of  the  right-of-way  the  land  is  level,  and  for 
the  next  two  and  one-half  miles  the  land  is  rolling  with  gullies  about  eight  feet  deep 
and  ^ve  feet  wide.  At  three  miles  from  the  right-of-way  ifi  the  north  end  of  the  sand 
ridge  that  extends  to  Etoimami.  South  of  this  strip  of  timber  there  is  a  strip  of  burnt 
timber  about  one  and  one-half  miles  wide.  Passing  over  this,  we  came  to  jackpine. 
spruce  and  poplar  in  abundance.  At  10  a.m.  we  came  to  a  large  creek  running  to  the 
cast,  with  a  current  of  six  miles  an  hour.  This  creek  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  has  an 
average  depth  of  six  inches  of  water.  Its  banks  are  three  feet  high  and  extend  back  for 
fifty  feet,  where  they  rise  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  are  very  steep.  The  bottom 
is  gravel  and  it  can  be  made  a  good  stream  for  driving  timber  with  very  little  expense. 
The  Indians  say  this  stream  is  a  continuation  of  Little  Pasquia  riverl    Going  up  the 
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stream  for  another  one  and  one-half  miles,  large  spruce  and  poplar  is  plentiful  with 
some  scattered  balsam  of  a  good  size.    Fine  day. 

September  29. — ^To-day  we  followed  up  the  creek.  The  land  is  very  low, 
swampy  and  burnt,  with  scattered  large  spruce  and  balsam.  About  9  a.m.  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  Pasquia  hills.  The  country  rises  at  an  easy  slope  for  one-quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  very  level  for  the  next  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  then  gets  much  steeper  for 
the  next  two  miles.  Here  the  gullies  are  about  one  hundred  feet  deep  and  four  hundred 
feet  wide  and  are  very  numerous.  The  sides  are  very  easy  of  ascent  and  are  wooded 
with  small  poplar  in  abundance,  but  of  no  value.  The  river  runs  through  a  very  large 
valley  six  hundred  feet  deep  and  two  thousand  feet  wide,  with  gently  sloping  sides. 
Cloudy  and  dull. 

September  30. — Some  frost  last  night.  This  forenoon  we  went  south  on  hills  for 
about  five  miles.  The  character  of  the  ground  was  much  the  same  as  that  gone  over 
yesterday.  This  afternoon  at  1  p.m.  we  turned  east  and  descended  the  hills.  Groing 
clown  at  easy  slopes  we  reached  the  foot  at  5  p.m.  It  is  very  low,  wet  swampy  land, 
well  timbered  with  spruce  and  poplar,  spruce  predominating.    Fine  day. 

October  1. — This  morning  about  one  hour  after  starting  we  passed  out  of  the 
spruce  and  tamarack  which  continued.  We  next  came  to  a  big  marsh  about  one  mile 
ly  four  miles.  This  marsh  contains  considerable  water  and  is  covered  with  water 
grass.  For  the  next  two  miles  the  ground  is  well  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar  and 
some  tamarack.  Passing  out  of  the  timber  we  came  to  a  marsh  about  half  a  mile  by 
'^ue  mile,  also  containing  water  and  water  grass.  Following  for  six  hundred  feet 
flown  the  creek,  which  runs  out  of  the  marsh,  we  came  to  another  creek  coming  in  from 
tlie  southwest.  We  came  also  to  the  sand  ridge  and  wagon  road.  The  ridge  is  twenty 
feet  high  and  six  hundred  feet  wide,  and  is  well  timbered  with  large  spruce.  The  tim- 
Iter  continues  to  the  right-of-way,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  This  creek  is  twenty 
I'-^^t  wide  and  has  banks  four  feet  high  which  slope  gently.  The  average  depth  of 
water  is  four  inches  and  the  current  is  six  miles  an  hour.    Cloudy  and  dull. 

October  2. — ^We  travelled  three  miles  north  this  morning  on  the  right-of-way 
and  found  spruce  and  poplar  plentiful.  Turning  west  and  following  up  the  creek 
we  went  for  three  miles  and  found  abundance  of  spruce  and  x)oplar.  At  noon  we 
reached  the  sand  ridge  and  wagon  road.  At  12.30  we  started  south  on  the  wagon  road 
and  continued  for  four  miles.  Both  sides  were  well  timbered  with  large  spruce  and 
poplar,  and  some  jackpine.  At  4  p.m.  we  left  the  wagon  road  and.  travelled  west.  The 
land  was  low  and  swampy  with  ridges  of  spruce,  poplar  and  jackpine  and  open  spaces 
covered  with  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack.    Some  rain  to-day. 

October  3. — ^At  8  a.m.  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  hills  are  steep  and 
wooded  with  scattered  large  spruce  and  poplar.  The  poplar  does  not  look  to  be  very 
sound.  We  felled  three  trees  ;  two  were  twenty-four  inches  and  one  twenty-five 
inches  at  the  butt.  We  found  them  very  rotten  at  the  top  and  shaky  at  the  butt^ 
Continuing  we  found  the  hills  very  steep  and  covered  with  brush  so  thick 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  through.  At  noon  we  reached  the  top  and  found 
spruce  and  poplar,  scattered  and  not  very  healthy  looking.  A  large  area  of  the  hills 
here  is  burnt.  Continuing  west  we  found  the  spruce  more  plentiful  and  larger.  At 
3  pjiL  we  came  to  burnt  country,  and  as  far  west  as  I  could  see  it  is  all  small  jackpine, 
of  no  value.  Turning  south  and  going  through  the  small  jackpine  for  the  next  three 
hours  we  came  to  a  very  large  valley  four  hundred  feet  deep  and  3,000  feet  wide.  The 
land  is  sand  with  a  great  many  large  land  slides.  Letting  ourselves  down  the  bank 
we  found  a  creek  running  to  the  east.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  an  average 
depth  of  seven  inches  of  water  and  a  rapid  current. 

October  4. — This  morning  we  climbed  up  the  south  bank.  It  is  wooded  with  scat- 
tered spruce,  poplar  and  white  birch.  Going  west  on  the  south  side  we  found  con- 
siderable spruce  and  large  poplar  ridges,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  burnt  The 
•^nd  is  pretty  level.  We  crossed  a  few  gullies  about  fifty  feet  deep  and  four  hundred 
*'-et  wide.     They  were  steep  and  timbered  with  small  poplar  of  no  value.    At  6  p.m. 
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we  came  to  a  muskeg  where  we  camped  for  the  night.     Some  light  showers  to-day. 
Moose  very  plentiful.  ^ 

October  6. — ^This  morning  going  east  we  crossed  one  gully  about  176  feet  deep  and 
600  feet  wide.  The  slope  was  pretty  steep  and  it  was  wooded  with  small  poplar  and 
spruce  of  no  value.  At  9  a.m.  we  came  to  open  sand  plains,  with  ridges  of  large  spruce 
and  poplar.  At  6  p.m.  we  came  to  the  creek  we  crossed  yesterday  morning  running 
in  a  southeastern  direction.  The  valley  of  the  creek  here  is  about  40  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  hundred  feet  deep  and  very  steep.  The  creek  is  about  the  same  size 
as  where  we  crossed  it  farther  west,  but  it  does  not  run  so  swiftly  and  has  a  sand 
bottom.    Bained  hard  all  day. 

October  6. — ^At  9  a.m.  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  land  is  level  but  low 
and  swampy,  with  some  good  spruce  and  poplar.  At  12  o'clock  we  were  in  spruce  in 
abundance.  We  then  crossed  two  open  muskegs  of  about  fifty  and  seventy-five  acres 
respectively,  and  covered  with  moss,  small  spruce  and  tamarack  of  no  value.  At  6  p.m. 
we  were  still  in  the  spruce.    Bained  all  day. 

October  7. — ^This  morning  we  passed  out  of  the  spruce  into  a  very  wet  small  spruce 
swamp  one  mile  wide.  We  next  came  to  an  open  swamp  about  half  a  mile  by  half  a 
mile,  covered  with  moss,  with  large  spruce  and  poplar  on  oui  right  and  left.  At  2.30 
we  came  to  a  sand  ridge  wooded  with  small  iwplar  and  scattered  large  spruce.  The 
ridge  is  10  feet  high  and  600  feet  wide.  The  east  slope  descends  into  a  swamp  wooded 
with  tamarack  and  scattered  spruce.  Still  going  east  the  land  is  low  and  swampy  for 
one  mile.  We  reached  the  right-of-way  at  5  p.m.  The  last  mile  was  well  timbered 
with  spruce.    Some  rain  to-day. 

October  8. — Snowed  all  day.     Hemained  in  camp. 

October  9. — This  morning  we  went  south  on  the  right-of-way.  The  timber  is 
small  spruce  and  poplar,  suitable  for  pulpwood.  At  9  a.m.  we  came  to  Twentymile 
creek.  Gk>ing  west  up  the  right  bank  we  found  the  poplar  and  spruce  very  scattered,  but 
on  the  left  bank  it  was  very  large  and  plentiful.  Proceeding  for  one  and  one-half 
miles  we  came  to  a  sand  ridge  about  half  a  mile  wide  with  easy  slopes.  The  creek  is 
thirty  feet  wide.  Its  banks  are  very  low  on  the  north  side  and  on  the  south  side  they 
are  about  6  feet  high  with  easy  slopes.  The  creek  has  an  average  depth  of  8  inches 
of  water  and  runs  very  swiftly;. the  bottom  is  small  boulders  and  gravel.  It  is  a  good 
stream  for  driving  timber.    Cloudy,  with  west  wind. 

October  10. — This  morning  we  followed  up  the  creek  on  the  right  bank.  We 
found  large  jackpine  very  plentiful  for  one  mile.  Following  up  the  stream  for  three 
miles  we  came  to  the  forks.  Proceeding  up  the  right  branch  we  found  large 
spruce  and  poplar  were  very  plentiful,  with  spruce  predominating,  also  hazel  brush  very 
thick  and  hard  to  get  through.  At  12  o'clock  we  were  still  in  the  spruce.  At  4  pjn. 
we  passed  out  of  the  thick  spruce,  and  into  scattered  large  spruce  and  poplar,  with 
poplar  predominating.  Following  up  the  creek  we  found  the  hills  on  each  side  abont 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  very  steep  on  the  south  side,  and  easy  on  the  north 
side,  and  about  ninety  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.    Fine  day. 

October  11. — ^We  climbed  up  the  south  bank  this  morning  and  went  west  for  one 
mile  through  burnt  timber,  with  scattered  ridges  of  large  spruce  and  poplar.  Pro- 
ceeding southwest  for  two  miles  we  came  to  a  marsh  covered  with  brush.  Crossing 
the  marsh  to  the  southwest  we  came  to  large  poplar  and  spruce,  poplar  being  the  pre- 
vailing timber.  The  Iqnd  is  level  and  sandy  and  has  also  much  small  poplar,  which, 
however,  is  of  no  value.  We  next  crossed  three  open  muskegs  of  about  five,  ten  and 
twenty  acres  respectively.  The  land  covered  to-day  is  burnt  in  many  plaoes.  Pine 
day. 

October  12. — This  morning  we  travelled  west  for  four  miles.  It  is  nearly  all 
burnt  country,  with  some  scattered  spruce  and  poplar.  At  4  p.m.  we  came  east  cross- 
ing some  gidlies,  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  from  one  hundred  to 
six  hundred  feet  wide  with  easy  slopes.  These  gullies  are  wooded  with  small  poplar 
and  scattered  large  spruce.    Fine  day. 
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The  timber  area  north  of  Twentymile  creek  and  south  of  Thirtymile  creek  is  not 
over  five  miles. 

Ft.  B.M.  Ft.  B.M. 

Dimension  56  ft. 

Spruce  suitable  fop  lumber 9,000,000 

Spruce  suitable  for  pulp 10,000,000         ^ 

19,000,000 

Dimension  78  ft. 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber 16,000,000 

Poplar  suitable  for  pulp 10,000,000 

25,000,000 

Dimension  50  ft. 

Jackpine  for  lumber 4,000,000 

Jackpine  for  pulp 3,000,000 

7,000,000 

Dimension  45  ft. 
Tamarack  for  lumber 1,000,000 

Dimension  40  ft. 

Balsam  for  lumber 200,000 

Balsam  fop  pulp 300,000 

600,000 

Total 52,500,000 

October  13. — One  hour  after  starting  this  morning  we  came  to  the  south  branch 
of  Twentymile  cpeek.  It  runs  a  little  north  of  east  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
west  branch.  It  has  an  avepage  depth  of  eight  inches  of  water,  the  cuprent  is  swift  and 
it  is  a  good  creek  f  op  dpiving  timbep.  The  valley  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  deep  and  ptetty  steep,  and  is  about  seventy  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  valley 
is  wooded  with  scatteped  sppuce,  poplap  and  some  bipch.  The  countpy  fop  the  next 
six  miles  is  timbered  with  poplap  and  scatteped  sppuce.    Showepy  to-day. 

October  14. — ^At  8  a.nL  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From  thepe  we 
could  see  a  lapge  gpeen  countpy  to  the  east,  seeming  to  extend  fop  some  distance  east 
of  the  pailway  line.  We  could  also  see  a  lake  about  twelve  miles  to  the  southeast.  I 
presume  this  is  Leaf  lake.  It  is  surrounded  for  a  gpeat  distance  with  lapge  timbep. 
Descending  the  mountains  thpough  lapge  sppuce  and  poplap  fop  one  mile  we  came  into 
Jarge  jackpine  fop  anothep  mile.  Still  following  down  the  stpeam  we  found  the  coun- 
try well  timbered  with  lapge  sppuce.  At  2  p.m.  we  came  to  a  fopk.  Fpom  thepe  we 
went  southeast  fop  two  houps  thpough  good  sized  spPuce  and  poplap  with  gaps  of  open 
muskeg  covered  with  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack.  We  reached  the  sand  ridge  and 
wagon  road  at  dark.    Some  rain  to-day. 

October  15. — The  sand  ridge  here  is  five  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high, 
and  is  wooded  with  small  spruce  and  poplar  suitable  for  pulpwood,  also  some  jackpine 
of  no  value.  After  leaving  the  ridge  large  poplar  is  plentiful,  with  some  good  sized 
spruce  and  tamarack.  The  poplar  extends  to  the  right-of-way,  a  distance  of  about  two 
and  one-half  miles.  We  went  south  on  the  right-of-way  for  three  miles  and  found 
it  timbered  with  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack.    Fine  day. 

October  16.' — Going  west  this  morning  for  one  -and  one-half  miles  through  swamp 
and  scrub  spruce,  we  came  to  a  tract  of  country  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  ex- 
tent covered  with  spruoe,  large  and  plentiful.  Continuing  we  came  to  a  jackpine  ridge 
about  fiv«  himdred  feet  in  width  wooded  with  small  timber  suitable  for  pulpwood,  after 
this  we  came  to  large  spruoe  again  for  another  mile  and  reached  the  same  ridge  and 
wagon  road  at  5  p.m.    Fine  day. 

October  17. — This  morning  after  crossing  a  marsh  covered  with  water  grass  and 
containing  twenty  inches  of  water  we  came  to  large  spruce  again  in  abundance  for 
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three  miles.  We  then  crossed  a  small  open  musk^  for  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
came  into  countiy  covered  with  scattered  spruce  with  considerable  poplar.  This  lasted 
for  about  a  mile  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.    Fine  day. 

October  18. — ^Proceeding  west  this  morning  we  went  up  hiUs  with  a  gentle  rise. 
The  poplar  w$ts  plentiful  wilh  scattered  large  spruce  and  very  thick  hazel  brush. 
Continuing  for  two  hours,  at  9  ajn.  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hills,  which  were  covered 
with  large  spruce  and  poplar.  At  noon  we  came  to  an  alder  swamp  with  a  small 
stream  running  south.  At  5  p.m.  we  came  to  a  muskeg  covered  with  scrub  spruce. 
Continuing  we  passed  through  large  spruce  in  bunches  and  scattered  poplar.  The  land 
covered  this  afternoon  was  level  and  swampy.    Fine  day. 

October  19. — Gk)ing  west  this  morning  for  one  mile  through  a  smaU  spruce  swamp, 
we  came  to  a  burnt  country  with  scattered  ridges  of  good  large  poplar.  Spruce  is  not 
very  plentiful.  At  noon  going  south  for  three  miles  we  crossed  three  steep  guUies 
with  an  average  of  75  feet  in  depth  and  450  feet  in  width.  At  10  a.m.  we  came  to  the 
west  branch  of  Overflowing  river,  running  in  an  easterly  direction  and  very  steady. 
The  river  is  20  feet  wide  and  the  water  is  15  inches  deep.  The  valley  is  40  feet 
deep  and  400  feet  wide  and  has  easy  slopes  which  are  timbered  with  scattersd 
spruce,  poplar  and  som^  white  birch.  We  crossed  over  to  the  south  side  and  went 
through  scattered  spruce  and  poplar  for  two  miles.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  has 
been  burnt  over.  We  came  to  the  south  end  of  the  mountain,  and  from  there 
could  see  a  long  distance  to  the  south  and  west.  Marshes  and  muskegs  are  numerous. 
At  4  p.m.  after  going  east  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  two  miles  we  came  to  the 
west  branch  of  Overflowing  river  again.    Fine  day. 

October  20. — Going  east  this  morning  we  found  the  brush  hard  to  get  through. 
The  spruce  and  poplar  is  large  but  scattered.  At  2  p.m.  we  descended  from  the  moun- 
tain. The  mountain  side  was  rolling  and  had  an  easy  slope.  The  valley  of  the  river 
is  not  so  large  as  it  is  farther  west.    We  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  dark. 

October  21. — This  forenoon  we  followed  a  large  spruce  and  poplar  ridge.  On  the 
south  is  a  big  alder  swamp.  At  noon  we  came  to  the  forks.  The  east  and  west 
branches  are  about  the  same  size.  The  main  stream^  below  the  forks  is  40  feet  wide. 
The  banks  are  15  feet  high  and  very  steep.  The  water  is  nmning  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  and  has  an  average  depth  of  2  feet.  This  afternoon  we  went  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  For  the  last  two  miles  we  met  with  scattered  large  spruce  and 
I)oplar.  At  2  p.m.  we  came  to  a  swamp  half  a  mile  in  extent  and  covered  with  con- 
siderable water.  We  then  came  to  a  burnt  country;  the  land  is  level  and  sandy. 
Wolves  are  numerous.    Fine  day. 

October  22. — One  hour  after  starting  this  morning  we  came  to  an  open  muskeg, 
with  8  inches  of  water  and  extending  for  two  miles.  We  then  came  to  a  sand  flat  three 
miles  in  extent  and  covered  with  small  poplar  of  no  value.  At  6  p.m.  we  came  to 
Overflowing  river,  two  miles  west  of  the  right-of-way.  The  river  along  here  is  flat 
rapids,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  inches  of  water.  The  bottom  is  very  stony  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  large  boulders.  It  is  a  good  river  for  driving  timber.  At 
6.30  we  reached  the  sand  ridge  and  wagon  road.  The  ridge  here  is  1,000  feet  wide  and 
25  feet  high,  and  is  timbered  with  scrub,  poplar  and  jackpine.  The  bank  of  the  river 
is  15  feet  high  and  is  very  steep.    Fine  day. 

October  23. — ^We  reached  the  right-of-way  at  8.30  a.m.  There  is  no  timber  of  any 
value  between  the  right-of-way  and  the  wagon  road.  We  went  south  on  the  right-of- 
way  for  three  miles,  then  turned  west  and  crossed  a  marsh  at  the  north  end  of  Ruby 
lake  covered  with  water  grass  and  considerable  water.  After  crossing  the  marsh  we 
came  to  small  poplar,  which  continued  for  four  miles.  We  then  came  to  another 
marsh  which  is  about  one  mile  by  three  miles  and  is  covered  with  brush  and  water 
grass.  Then  for  two  miles  spruce  was  very  plentiful  and  following  this  came  a  big 
muskeg  three  miles  by  four  miles,  covered  with  moss  and  with  water  to  the  knees. 
Going  from  there  in  a  northwesterly  direction  we  came  to  the  south  fork  of  Over- 
flowing river,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  forks.    We  also  came  to  the  new  limit  line,. 
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running  east  and  west.  Ooing  up  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river^  we  found  spruce  and 
poplar  very  plentifid  for  two  miles,  the  last  mile  being  chiefly  spruce.  After  this  we 
came  to  a  muskeg  two  miles  by  three  miles  covered  with  moss  and  scrub  spruce,  and 
surrounded  by  ridges  covered  with  scattered  large  spruce  and  poplar.    Fine  day. 

October  24. — ^We  continued  up  the  south  bank  through  spruce  and  poplar  for  four 
miles.  After  going  for  three  miles  the  timber  became  very  scattered  and  here  the  river 
takes  a  decided  bend  to  the  south.  We  went  on  for  two  miles  more  and  continued 
to  find  scattered  spruce  and  poplar.  Fine  day.  The  timber  area  south  of  Twentymile 
oreek  and  north  of  Overflowing  river  is  about  eight  miles  square. 

Ft*  B.M.  xt«  B.M. 

Dimension  60  ft. 

Spruce  suitable  for  lumber i    15,000,000 

Spruce  suitable  for  pulp 9,000,000 

24,000,000 

Dimension  100  ft. 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber 20,000,000 

Poplar  suitable  for  pulp 16,000,000 

35,000,000 

Dimension  40  ft. 

Jackpine  suitable  for  lumber 1,500,000 

Jackpine  suitable  for  pulp 2,000,000 

3,500,000 

Dimension  40  ft. 
Tamarack  suitable  for  lumber 2,000,000 


64,500,000 


October  25. — This  morning  we  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  water  is 
3  feet  deep  and  very  steady  ;  it  is  25  feet  wide;  the  banks  are  15  feet  high  and  very 
steep.  Continuing  west  we  passed  a  small  lake  to  the  east,  one  mile  by  one  and  one- 
balf  miles,  surrounded  with  good  hay,  and  with  a  spruce  ridge  to  the  north.  Qoing 
west  the  timber  continued  all  afternoon.  The  ground  covered  to-day  is  low  and 
Bwimipy.    Fine  day. 

October  26. — ^We  travelled  west  to-day  through  groves  of  spruce,  scattered  poplar 
and  opening  tracts  of  scrub  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  ground  covered  to-day  is 
Bwampy  and  wet.  At  5  p.m.  we  came  to  an  open  muskeg  with  eight  inches  of  water, 
and  covered  with  scattered  scrub  spruce.    Fine  day. 

October  27. — We  went  south  this  morning  through  scattered  spruoe  and  poplar  and 
considerable  spruce.  At  10  a.m.  we  came  to  the  south  branch  of  Overflowing  river 
again.  Both  sides  are  covered  with  alder  for  a  space  of  one  thousand  feet.  The 
banks  are  twenty  feet  high  and  very  steep.  The  stream  is  twenty  feet  wide  and  has 
an  average  of  six  inches  of  water  and  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  11  a.m. 
from  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we  went  east  through  spruce  and  poplar.  Poplar  was 
the  prevailing  timber  to-day.    Land  low  and  wet.    Fine  day. 

October  28. — ^We  went  east  this  morning  through  country  where  spruce  and  poplar 
is  plentiful  with  some  scattered  tamarack.  We  crossed  three  muskegs  having  an  aver- 
age of  twenty  acres  each.  The  land  is  low  and  swampy.  At  6  p.nL  we  reached  Euby 
lake  about  the  centre  on  the  west  side.  For  the  last  two  miles  the  spruoe  is  thick,  but 
not  very  large.    Snowing  and  wet  all  day. 

October  30. — ^We  came  to  Etoimami  and  stayed  there  as  it  snowed  and  rained  all 
day. 

October  31. — We  went  west  along  the  railway  for  twelve  miles.  The  land  was  all 
swamp  and  the  timber  was  principally  poplar  with  some  spruce  and  scattered  tamarack. 
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At  4  p.m.  we  were  going  north  through  a  low  swamp  with  water  six  inches  deep,  and 
broken  by  small  poplar  ridges.  The  spruce  is  very  scarce;  some  has  been  cut.  Cloudy 
and  cold.  ^ 

November  1. — Gt>ing  west  this  morning  we  crossed  a  creek  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  I  presume  it  is  Fir  river.  It  is  fifty  feet  wide,  has  banks  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  an  average  depth  of  ten  inches  of  water,  and  a  current  of  four 
miles  an  Hour.  Going  east  through  scattered  poplar  and  spruce  for  two  miles,  we 
came  to  a  marsh  surrounded  with  good  grass  and  containing  fifteen  inches  of  water. 
Cloudy  and  cold. 

November  2. — We  travelled  to-day  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  thick 
poplar  and  small  spruce.  We  crossed  two  muskegs  covered  with  water  and  moss  to 
the  knees.  The  country  covered  to-day  is  low  and  swampy,  and  much  the  same  as  that 
covered  yesterday.  It  is  fairly  well  timbered  with  poplar,  some  scattered  spruce  and 
a  great  quantity  of  small  stuff  of  no  value.    At  5  p.m.  we  reached  Etoimami. 

Estimated  quantity  of  standing  timber  south  of  Overflowing  river  and  north  of 
Etoimami : — 

Ft.  B.M.  Ft.  B.M. 

Dimension  54  ft. 

Spruce  suitable  for  lumber 10,000,000 

Spruce  suitable  for  pulp 15,000,000 

25,000,000 

Dimension  59  ft. 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber 15,000,000 

Poplar  suitable  for  pulp 20,000,000 

35,000,000 

Dimension  40  ft. 
Tamarack  suitable  for  lumber .* 5,000,000 

Dimension  36  ft. 

Balsam  suitablle  for   lumber . .     2^000,000 

Balsam  suitable  for  pulp 3,000,000 

6,000,000 

Dimension  32  ft. 
White  birch  suitable  for  lumber 1,000,000 

71,000,000 
Total  estimate  north  of  Thirtymile  creek  and  west  of  meri- 
dian line 207,000,000 

Total  estimate  north  of  Thirtymile  creek  and  east  of  meri- 
dian line  and  south  of  Pasquia  river 72,975,000 

Total  estimate  north  of  Etoimami  and  south  of  Overflow- 
ing river 71,000,000 

Total 360,976,000 

November  3-21. — ^We  were  unable  to  proceed  with  the  work  until  it  froze  up.  I>ur- 
ing  part  of  this  time  I  had  leave  of  absence.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  on  the 
journey  to  and  from  home. 

November  22.— We  left  Etoimami  by  train,  on  The  Pas  extension  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway.    Snowing  and  cold. 

November  23.— We  arrived  at  Thirtymile  creek  at  10  a.nL  After  lunch,  we 
started  north  and  followed  the  2nd  meridian  line  for  three  miles,  where  we  camped 'over 
night.     Very  cold. 

November  24. — To-day  we  went  about  seven  miles.  The  snow  is  three  feet  deep, 
and  there  was  quite  a  nimiber  of  trees  across  the  line.    Very  cold  east  wind. 
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November  26. —  We  went  about  eight  miles  to-day  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  they  call  Cross  creek,  about  the  northeast  comer  of  township  53.    Very  cold. 

November  26.— Cross  credc  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  three 
feet  of  water,  and  is  very  steady.  This  stream  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  and  flows 
into  Pasquia  river  about  two  miles  east  of  the  meridian  line.  The  banks  are  three 
feet  high  and  slope  gently.  To-day  we  went  west  up  the  creek.  The  banks  are  well 
timbered  on  each  side  with  spruce  and  some  tamarack.  On  the  left,  outside  of  the  ridge 
of  timber,  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet  wide,  is  a  marsh  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
wide  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  On  the  south  side  of  the  marsh,  spruce  and 
poplar  are  very  plentiful.  Continuing  up  the  creek  we  came  to  three  marshes,  one 
extending  to  the  north  for  six  miles  and  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
covered  with  brush,  and  is  wooded  on  the  west  side  with  small  tamarack.  On  the  east 
side  the  tamarack  is  still  smaller,  with  open  muskeg  and  scrub  spruce.  The  other  two 
mapshes  are  floating  muskegs  covered  with  moss.  These  marshes  are  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  meridian  line.  This  afternoon  we  went  east  on  the  north  side  of  Cross 
creek.  We  went  through  open  muskeg  and  scrub  spruce,  and  passed  several  small  lakes, 
reaching  the  meridian  line  at  dark.     Snow  three  feet  deep.     Very  cold. 

November  27. — This  morning  we  went  east  on  the  meridian  line  for  two.  miles  and 
then  leaving  the  line  we  turned  west.  We  found  spruce,  poplar  and  tamarack  very 
plentiful.  At  noon  we  reached  the  foot  of  Pasquia  hills,  and  went  up  the  mountains 
for  two  miles.  The  ground  rose  gradually  and  is  covered  with  spruce  in  abundance, 
and  considerable  large  balsam.  We  went  north  for  the  next  hour,  over  some  small 
gullies  about  8  feet  deep  and  30  feet  wide,  with  easy  slopes.  At  4  p.m.  we  came  to  a 
small  creek  and  camped.  This  creek  is  a  continuation  of  Cross  creek,  and  nms  through 
the  long  marsh  running  west,  two  miles  west  of  the  meridian  line.  The  valley  is  6 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  banks  are  8  feet  high  and  very  steep.  It  contains  no 
water.  Spruce  and  balsam  are  very  thick,  with  scattered  poplar  and  white  birch. 
Bright  and  cold. 

November  29. — ^We  came  east  to-day  on  Cross  creek.  Spruce  was  very  plentiful 
OQ  each  side.  There  was  also  some  scattered  tamarack.  At  10  a.m.  we  came  to  Pasquia 
river,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  meridian  line.  Timber  can  be  driven 
down  Cross  creek  from  the  marshes  for  about  four  and  one-half  miles.  We  went  up 
Pasquia  river  for  four  miles.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  spruce  along  each  side.  Here 
the  creek  gets  very  narrow  and  its  banks  are  densely  covered  with  willow  brush.  Out- 
side this  strip  of  timber  is  low  swampy  land  covered  with  alder  and  some  hay.  Very 
cold  with  east  vdnd. 

November  30. — We  went  east  to-day,  through  low  swampy  land,  covered  with 
brush  and  scattered  spruce.  At  11  a.m.  we  came  to  another  creek,  running  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  This  creek  is  16  feet  wide.  The  banks  are  5  feet  high  and  slope 
easily.  We  followed  this  stream  up  for  half  a  mile,  through  some  scattered  spruce  on 
each  side.  It  then  gets  very  narrow  and  the  banks  are  covered  with  brush.  Turning 
back  we  followed  the  stream  down  for  two  and  a  half  miles.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  the  banks  are  well  timbered  on  each  side  with  spruce  and  tamarack.  I  have 
measured  eight  acres  in  different  places,  and  found  an  average  of  48  feet  to  the  tree' 
for  spruce  with  4,000,000  feet  for  lumber  and  3,000,000  for  pulp.  Tamarack  averages 
42  feet  to  the  tree  with  1,500,000  feet  B.M.  for  lumber.    Bright  and  cold. 

December  2. — ^We  went  north  to-day.  It  was  all  open  country  and  we  saw  no  tim- 
ber of  any  value.    Snowed  to-day. 

December  3. — This  forenoon,  going  north,  we  crossed  four  small  lakes  surrounded 
by  scrub  spruce.  This  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  we  came  to  another  lake  a  half  mile  wide 
by  one  mile  long.  Following  up  this  to  the  north  for  a  half  mile  we  came  to  a  creek 
surrounded  with  long  yellow  weeds,  one-half  mile  farther  we  came  to  a  big  marsh. 
Snowed  to-day. 

December  4. — This  morning  we  travelled  north  through  swampy  land  and  some 
scattered  spruce  ridges.    At  11  a.m.  we  came  to  a  tamarack  swamp,  about  one  mile 
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square.    This  swamp  contains  about  1^00,000  feet  for  lumber  and  the  trees  will  aver- 
age 48  feet  B.M.    We  came  to  a  small  creek  at  dark.    Fine  day. 

December  6. — ^We  followed  down  the  creek  for  half  a  mile,  through  country 
covered  with  small  poplar  suitable  for  pulfiwood  and  then  came  to  a  lake  about  one 
mile  wide  by  one  mile  long.  On  the  southwest  side  there  is  small  spruce  of  no  value. 
On  the  north  side  there  is  a  small  bunch  of  spruce  covering  an  area  about  a  half  nule 
wide  by  half  mile  long.  The  average  dimension  is  about  46  feet  B.M.  with  600,000 
feet  for  lumber  and  300,000  feet  for  pulp,  and  1,000,000  feet  of  poplar  for  pulp.  Very 
cold  day. 

December  7. — ^We  went  east  this  forenoon  through  open  muskeg.  At  noon  going 
southeast  we  came  to  a  spruce  and  poplar  ridge  and  followed  along  this  ridge  tiU  dark. 
Very  cold. 

December  8. — Going  in  a  southerly  direction  for  three  hours  this  morning,  we 
came  to  a  river  running  southeast.  It  was  timbered  well  on  each  side  with  large 
spruce,  x>oplar  and  some  scattered  balsam.  This  stream  is  40  feet  wide  and  about  8 
feet  deep,  and  the  banks  are  if  feet  high  and  very  steep.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
current.  The  water  is  bad,  has  a  bad  smell,  and  turns  black  when  boiled.  We  folv 
lowed  down  the  stream  through  abundance  of  spruce  and  poplar.  Spruce  is  the  pre- 
vailing timber  and  is  quite  large.    Very  cold  day. 

December  9. — ^We  continued  down  the  river  through  spruce  and  scattered  large 
poplar.    A  big  muskeg  was  on  our  left.    Yety  cold  day. 

December  10. — ^We  continued  down  the  river  to-day  about  four  miles.  Spruce  was 
plentiful,  with  a  few  gaps  from  100  to  600  feet  wide  of  small  poplar.  The  big  muskeg 
was  still  on  our  left.    Very  cold. 

December  11. — ^To-day  we  continued  down  the  river.  At  4  pjn.  we  passed  out  of 
the  spruce.  I  measured  six  acres  and  found  for  spruce  an  average  of  62  feet  B.M. 
and  9,000,000  feet  for  lumber,  and  3,000,000  feet  for  pulp.  The  poplar  averages  66 
feet  with  3,000,000  feet  for  lumber  and  2,000,000  feet  for  pulp.  The  snow  was  2i  feet 
deep  on  the  ridges.     Snowed  to-day. 

December  12. — We  came  north  this  morning  for  three  miles  through  low  land 
covered  with  willow  brush.  Continuing  we  came  to  a  spruce  ridge  running  north  and 
followed  the  ridge  till  dark.    The  timber  along  this  ridge  La  very  plentiful.    Cold  day. 

December  13. — ^We  followed  the  spruce  ridge  all  day.    Very  cold. 

December  14. — ^At  3  pjn.  we  passed  out  of  the  spruce  into  an  alder  swamp  a  half 
mile  in  extent.  Continuing  we  came  to  a  big  marsh  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
good  hay.  There  was  a  small  lake  at  the  south  end.  This  spruce  ridge  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  is  on  an  average  of  half  a  mile  wide.  The  average  dimensions  for 
spruce  is  63  feet  B.M.  v^ith  4,000,000  feet  for  lumber  and  3,000,000  for  pulp.  The 
average  dimensions  for  the  poplar  is  66  feet  with  8,000,000  for  lumber  and  4,000,000 
for  pulp.    Bright  and  cold. 

December  16. — ^This  morning  we  were  in  the  spruce  at  the  south  end  of  the  marsh. 
There  is  considerable  spruce  scattered  all  over  this  district.  I  have  seen  to-day  about 
1,000,000  feet  for  lumber,  average  dimensions,  66  feet  B.M.,  and  1,600,000  feet  suitable 
for  pulp.  Poplar  will  average  65  feet  B.M.  with  3,000,000  feet  for  lumber,  and 
4,000,000  for  pulp.    Very  cold. 

December  16. — ^We  went  west  to-day.  We  were  going  through  brush  all  forenoon 
and  at  noon  came  to  a  lake,  on  the  south  side  of  which  there  is  considerable  spruce. 
On  the  north  side  there  is  open  muskeg  with  considerable  brush.  The  spruce  will 
average  62  feet  and  about  300,000  feet  for  lumber  and  600,000  feet  for  pulp.  This  after- 
noon we  went  northeast  and  came  to  the  marsh  that  we  crossed  yesterday  morning. 
Very  cold. 

December  17. — ^After  crossing  the  marsh  we  came  to  the  river.  Tbe  ice  is  very 
bad  here.  Still  continuing  northeast  for  two  miles  through  some  good  spruce  and 
poplar,  we  came  to  a  big  oi)en  muskeg  covered  with  brush,  after  which  we  came  to 
numerous  small  lakes  with  a  good  many  small  islands.     These  islands  are  wooded 
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with  small  spruce  of  no  value.  Travelling  farther  north  we  reached  the  northeast 
oomer  of  the  muak^  at  dark.    Fine  day. 

Deoamher  18. — ^About  half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  marsh  we  came  into  very 
thick  brush  for  half  a  mile.  Next  we  came  to  spruce  and  poplar^  spruce  being  the 
prevailing  timber.  Following  the  ridge  for  another  mile,  the  spruce  became  very 
scattered,  and  the  poplar  more  plentiful.  This  afternoon  poplar  was  the  prevailing 
timber  the  spruce  being  very  scattered.    Bright  and  cold. 

December  19. — ^We  followed  the  ridge  all  day  and  the  timber  was  principally  all 
poplar  with  very  few  spruce.     Snowed  to-day. 

December  20. — ^This  morning  we  went  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  at  8  a.m.  we 
came  to  some  good  large  spruce.  After  travelling  through  it  we  f oimd  the  area  to  be 
about  two  miles  square.  It  contains  six  million  feet  for  lumber,  average  dimension 
about  sixty  feet,  also  two  million  feet  for  pulp.    Bright  and  cold. 

December  21. — Qoing  east  this  morning  for  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  open  mus- 
keg. This  extends  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  the  open  country 
that  connects  with  The  Pas  lake.  I  think  that  this  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
meridian,  and  about  two  miles  south  of  Carrot  river.  Going  west  this  afternoon  we 
came  at  three  p.m.  to  the  ridge  we  left  yesterday.  We  followed  this^  ridge  till  dark 
through  poplar  with  very  few  spruce.    Bright  and  cold. 

December  22. — To-day  we  followed  the  xwplar  ridge.  There  was  a  big  open  mus- 
k^  on  our  right.    Spruce  was  very  scarce.    Very  cold. 

December  28. — ^To-day  we  still  followed  the  ridge.  The  poplar  was  very  large. 
Cloudy  with  west  wind. 

December  24. — This  forenoon  the  ridge  turned  considerably  to  the  south,  follow- 
ing round  the  east  end  of  the  marsh.  At  3  p.m.  we  passed  out  of  the  poplar,  into 
spruce,  and  reached  'Bad  Water'  river  at  4  p.m.  This  ridge  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  long,  and  is  on  an  average  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  poplar  will 
average  about  seventy  feet  in  dimension,  with  twelve  million  feet  for  lumber 
and  four  million  feet  for  pulp.  The  spruce  will  average  about  sixty  feet  in 
dimension  with  two  million  feet  for  lumber  and  one  million  feet  for  pulp.  Bright 
and  cold. 

December  26. — ^This  morning  we  crossed  the  river,  and  came  west  through  low 
swampy  land.    We  saw  no  timber  to-day  of  any  value.    Mild  to-day. 

December  27. — ^We  came  west  to-day  for  six  hours,  through  low  swampy  land, 
with  considerable  scrub  spruce.  At  2  p.m.  we  came  to  scattered  spruce,  and  remained 
in  the  scattered  timber  the  rest  of  the  day.    Snow  to-day. 

December  28. — This  forenoon  we  were  still  in  the  scattered  spruce.  This  after- 
noon we  remained  in  camp.    Very  stormy,  with  strong  east  wind. 

December  29. — ^To-day  I  examined  the  scattered  spruce  and  poplar.  Snowed  hard 
all  day. 

December  30. — We  reached  Pasquia  river  at  2  p.m.,  coming  .through  scattered 
spruce  and  poplar.  The  snow  was  three  and  a-half  feet  deep,  which  made  the  travel- 
ling hard.    Snowed  all  day. 

December  81. — ^We  were  still  in  the  timber  to-day.  The  poplar  was  plentiful  and 
the  spruce  very  scattered.    Snowed  and  was  very  cold. 

January  1. — We  moved  two  miles  up  the  river  to-day.  The  banks  were  wooded 
with  brush  and  there  was  considerable  hay.  This  afternoon-  we  travelled  north  of 
the  river.    The  country  was  the  same  as  yesterday.    Very  cold  day. 

Januaiy  2. — ^We  moved  down  to  the  rapids  to-day.  The  poplar  and  spruce  was 
more  plentiful  here.    Extremely  cold. 

January  S,  4  and  6. — ^We  examined  the  timber  north  and  east  of  the  rapids  during 
the  last  three  days.  There  was  quite  a  quantity  oC  spruce  and  the  poplar  was  plenti- 
fuL  We  have  been  in  scattered  timber  for  th^  last  ten  days.  Dimensions  of  spruce 
sixty  feet,  and  six  million  feet  for  lumber^  and  one  million  feet  for  pulp.    Dimensions 
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of  poplar  fifty-five  feet  and  ten  million  feet  for  lumber  and  five  million  feet  for  pulp. 
Last  three  days  very  cold. 

January  6. — ^We  moved  six  miles  down  the  river  to-day.  The  banks  were  well 
timbered  with  poplar.    Very  cold. 

January  7. — ^We  went  north  about  three  miles,  through  low  swampy  land.  Very 
oold. 

January  8. — ^We  went  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  some  small  poplar  of 
no  value,  and  got  back  to  Fasquia  river  at  dark.    Very  cold. 

January  9. — ^We  went  down  the  river  and  reached  '  Seventymile '  at  6  p.m.9  where 
I  expected  to  get  some  provisionsy  but  found  the  place  deserted.    Snowed  all  day. 

January  10. — ^We  reached  The  Pas  at  1  p.m.    Very  cold,  with  north  wind. 

January  11. — ^We  left  The  Pas  this  morning,  and  reached  the  end  of  the  steel  at 
8  p.m.,  thirty  miles  south  of  The  Pas.    Thermometer  showed  48  below  to-night. 

.  January  12. — ^We  left  for  Etoimami  by  train.    Very  cold. 

January  13. — ^We  reached  Etoimami.    Very  cold. 

January  14. — ^We  remained  at  Etoimami  waiting  for  the  train. 

January  15. — ^We  left  Etoimami  and  reached  Winnipeg  on  the  18th.  We  left 
Winnipeg  and  reached  Ottawa  oh  January  21,  1907. 

Estimated  quantity  of  standing  timber  east  of  the  second  m^eridian  and  north  of 
Pasquia  river: — 


Spruce  suitable  for  lumber 32,800.000  ft. 

"        pulp 16,200,000  ft. 


<c 


49,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Dimension  53  ft. 

Poplar  suitable  for  lumber 36,000,000  ft. 

"  "        pulp 19,000,000  ft. 

65,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Dimension  62  ft. 
Tamarack  for  lumber 3,000,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Total  estimated  quantity  of  standing  timber  north  of  Etoimami  and  west  of  the 
Hudson  bay  extension  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  The  Pas  on  Saskatchewan 
river : — 

Spruce 217,700,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Poplar 301,800,000  " 

Tamarack 24,775,000 

Balsam 16,000,000 

Jackpino * 20,000,000  " 

Birch 7,000,000 

587,276,000  ft.  B.  M. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


P.  O.  STEWART. 
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APPENDIX  No.  43. 

« 

REPORT  OF  W.  THIBAUDEAU,  C.E. 

EXPLORATION   SUBVET    OF   THE   00UNTR7    LTINQ   BETWEEN    FORT    CHUBOHILL    AND  •THE    PAS 

Ottawa,  May  10,  1907. 
E  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm^ — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  exploration  survey 
of  the  country  lying  between  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson  bay  and  The  Pas  on  Saskat- 
chewan river,  undertaken  in  accordance  with  youi*  instructions  of  July  26,  1906. 

I  left  Ottawa  on  July  27,  1906, .  and  arrived  at  Halifax  on  July  28,  1906. 
I  sailed  from  Halifax  to  Hudson  bay  on  August  1,  1906,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Church- 
hill  on  September  2, 1906. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Hudson  bay  people,  that  all  the  Indians  had  left  the  fort 
a  week  before,  and  also,  being  short  of  provisions,  they  could  not  supply  me  with 
provisions  for  any  lengrth  of  time,  nor  with  any  men  or  dog  teams.  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  endure  delay  as  to  commencing  any  exploration  from  Churchill  to  The 
Pas  until  I  could  secure  help,  and  out£t,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
trip.  In  the  meantime  I  made  a  detailed  exploration  of  Churchill  and  surroundings 
and  of  Churchill  harbour.  I  left  Churchill  for  The  Pas  on  January  2nd,  1907,  and 
arrived  at  The  Pas  February  16,  1907. 

Fori  Churchill  Harbour, 

This  harbour  can  be  kept  open  all  the  year  by  the  employment  of  ice  breakers. 
Last  year,  1906,  the  harbour  closed  between  December  6th  and  10th.  The  conditions, 
January,  1907,  were  as  follows :  In  the  bay  at  Fort  Churchill  the  ice  was  eleven  inches 
thick.  It  extended  for  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  into  the  bay.  Ice  was  much 
thinner  in  the  bay  than  in  the  harbour.  There  was  some  floating  ice  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  bay  ice.  This  is  sent  in  by  a  northerly  wind;  should 
the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  any  other  direction,  there  would  be  no  floafting  ica 
Beyond  this  floating  ice  there  was  clear  open  water  straight  away  into  the  bay  and 
beyond.  This  was  the  general  condition  up  to  and  including  January  2,  1907.  An 
ice  breaker  similar  to  either  the  North  or  South,  now  in  use  between  Quebec  and  L6vis, 
would,  by  making  two  tripe  a  week,  keep  the  harbour  open  the  year  round. 

The  neap  tide  is  twelve  feet  and  the  spring  tide  sixteen  feet.  The  average  current 
in  the  harbour,  with  the  tide  running  out,  is  six  knots.  This  current  would  materially 
assist  in  keeping  the  channel  free  from  ice;  after  it  was  broken  by  the  ice  breaker  the 
tide  would  carry  it  out. 

The  Churchill  river  freezes  about  one  month  before  the  harbour,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  no  discharge  of  heavy  ice  into  the  harbour. 

The  water  in  the  Churchill  being  shallow  there  is,  consequently,  only  a  light 
discharge  of  ice  under  any  circumstances,  and  its  effect  on  the  harbour  is  not  appreci- 
abk 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  about  2,000  feet  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
water  of  ten  fathoms.  Vessels  drawing  thirty-six  feet  of  water  could  enter  the  har- 
bour and  anchor  within  200  yards  of  the  west  shore,  to  a  point  3,500   feet   south   of 
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Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  The  bay  outside  the  harbour  also  affords  good  anchorage; 
there  is  ample  d^th  of  water. 

A  vessel  drawing  twenty-four  feet  of  water  can  come  within  150  yards  of  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour,  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  150  yards  south  of  Battery  beacon. 
There  is  also  good  anchorage  south  of  the  point  last  alluded  to  (150  yards  south  of 
Battery  beacon)  for  2,000  feet  in  length  by  800  feet  in  width  for  vessels  drawing 
twenty-four  feet  of  water.  Opposite  Battery  beacon  for  a  distance  of  2,500  feet  across 
the  harbour  there  is  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  of  water. 

From  the  harbour  entrance  following  the  east  shore,  the  bottom  consists  of  sand 
deposited  by  eddies,  caused  by  the  outrunning  tide.  From  the  harbour  entrance  to  a 
point  150  yards  south  of  Battery  beacon  and  extending  into  the  harbour  about  300 
yards  in  width,  the  bottom  might  easily  be  dredged. 

Churchill, 

Qhurchiil  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  one  on  the  west  being  about  ten  miles  by 
three  miles  wide  at  the  southern  end,  and  one  on  the  east  side  about  five  miles  by  two 
mtiles  wide  at  the  southern  end.  The  western  peninsula  on  its  western  side  has  two 
ridges,  each  from  90  to  125  feet  in  height;  the  northern  one  extending  3i  miles 
southerly  from  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  southerly  one  commencing  at  a  point  H 
miles  south  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  and  extending  southerly  a  distance  of  11  miles. 

These  ridges  consist  of  (felspathic-quartzite)  sandstone  of  a  green  gr^  colour, 
well  adapted  for  building  purposes.  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  is  built  of  this  stone,  and 
its  durability  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  suffered,  although  built  in  1T33. 

On  the  southerly  end  of  the  northerly  ridge  there  is  a  deposit  of  white  quartzite, 
siniilar  in  formation  to  Marble  island;  this  stone  takes  a  fine  finish  and  is  well  adapted 
for  ornamental  building  purposes ;  an  area  of  about  ten  acres  is  exposed.  The  northerly 
ridge  forms  a  level  plateau,  sandy  in  places,  the  southerly  end  being  rugged.  The 
southerly  ridge  is  rugged  from  its  northern  end  until  opposite  Mosquito  point. 

From  the  point  of  the  west  peninsula  to  the  Koyal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
post  the  terrace  is  sand  and  gravel — ^the  balance  to  Mosquito  point  is  clay  and  rocky 
tilL  Broken  limestone  is  found  in  large  quantities  within  half  a  mile  southerly  of 
the  police  x)ost. 

From  Fort  Churchill,  for  two  and  one-half  miles  southerly,  the  flat  averages  about 
one  mile  in  width,  and  contains  fine  grazing  land. 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales, 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales  is  situated  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
at  Churchill.  It  occupies  a  position  about  twelve  feet  above  high  water  mark.  It  is 
built  of  sandstone  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The  fort  was  commenced  in  1733  and  was 
completed  in  1747.  Joseph  Eobson  was  the  engineer.  The  length  of  each  side  is  312 
feet,  three  of  the  sides  being  of  dressed  and  dimension  stone  both  inside  and  out. 
This  could  be  utilized  for  building  purposes.  The  walls  are  34  feet  thick  and  16  feet 
high,  and  were  mounted  by  40  cannon. 

This  fort  was  captured  and  partially  destroyed  by  the  French  Admiral  La  Perouse 
in  1782. 

Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  Post, 

The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  erected,  in  1906,  a  post  on  the  beach  about 
6,000  feet  southerly  from  Fort  Prince  of  Wales — the  post  consists  of  six  nice  lumber 
buildings. 

Fort  Churchill, 

Fort  Churchill  was  established  in  1688  and  rebuilt  in  1721 ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
beach  on  the  west  side  of  the  Churchill  river  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is 
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the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  It  has  a  missionary  Episcopal  church ; 
the  company's  stores,  etc.,  comprise  about  fifteen  buildings.  Back  of  this  beach,  which 
is  100  to  200  yards  in  width,  rise  steep  bare  rounded  hills  to  a  height  of  80  and  100 
feet 

Eastern  Peninsula, 

Following  the  shore  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  for  160  yards  south  of  Bat- 
tery beacon  there  is  a  rocky  ridge  from  80  to  45  feet  in  height  of  the  same  formation 
as  the  one  described  on  the  western  peninsula ;  the  stone  is  also  well  suited  for  building 
purposes.  Thence,  for  two  and  one-half  miles  southerly,  the  ridge  takes  a  bend  inland. 
The  flat  in  some  places  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in*  width  between  the  ridge  and 
Ae  shore  line. 

On  the  plateau  formed  by  this  ridge,  between  the  Battery  and  Battery  beacon^ 
from  the  harbour  to  the  bay,  there  are  good  building  sites.  About  a  mile  south  of 
Battery  beacon  the  plateau  is  sandy  and,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  bay,  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  feet  in  length  by  1,200  feet  in  width,  is  also  good  for  building  sites. 
The  balance  of  the  plateau  is  more  or  less  rocky  and  broken. 

About  three  miles  southerly  of  Battery  beacon,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
riyer,  are  three  or  four  fresh  water  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  15  feet  above  high  water. 
The  bottoms  of  these  lakes  consist  of  limestone ;  they  cover  an  area  of  about  one  square 
mile  and  would  furnish  a  good  water  supply. 

Between  the  lakes  and  the  river  a  good  site  exists  for  large  railway  shox)s  and 
yards.   The  flats  are  formed  of  clay  and  rocky  till. 

From  high  water  mark  to  a  x)oint  half  a  mile  in  the  river  the  water  is  only  two 
feet  deep— this  land  is  susceptible  to  reclamation.  About  two  and  one-quarter  miles 
from  Battery  beacon,  southerly  on  the  Hudson  bay  shore,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of 
limestone  of  a  cream  colour.  This  covers  an  area  of  1,200  to  1,600  feet  and  extends 
into  the  bay  as  far  as  low  water  mark,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  This  is  easy 
to  quany,  and  would  make  good  building  stone  and  lime  for  building  purposes. 

Although  there  is  no  merchantable  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Churchill,  there  is 
abundance  of  fine  building  stone  and  limestone  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  there  is 
also  an  ample  supply  of  timber  for  fuel  purposes  for  many  years  along  both  banks  of 
the  ChurchiU  river  and  around  Button  bay. 

In  September,  October  and  part  of  November,  large  shoals  of  white  whales  (I 
counted  thirty-five  in  one  shoal)  could  be  seen  going  up  river  at  every  tide.  Salmon 
trout  and  whitefish  are  taken  in  the  river  and  harbour  all  the  year,  but  are  more  abun- 
dant in  the  spring. 

At  ChurchiU  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  vegetables  have  been  successfully  raised 
at  the  Hudson  bay  fort.  For  many  years  cattle  and  horses  have  been  successfully 
kept  and  bred  at  the  Hudson  bay  post  Excellent  butter  was  also  made.  Splendid 
pastore  and  hay  meadows  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  harbour  for 
a  known  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 

At  the  head  of  Button  bay  there  is  an  area  of  2,000  acres  upon  which  good  hay  can 
be  cut,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Macoun  as  affording  excellent  forage. 
Wild  black  and  red  currants  and  gooseberries  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  are 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  in  fiavour  of  garden  produce.  Barrels  of  black  currants 
can  be  picked  areund  Fort  Prince  of  Wales;  cranberries  exist  in  great  abundance 
everywhere.    Other  berries  which  are  indigenous  to  the  climate  abound. 

Oame  and  Fur-hearing  Animals. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Churehill,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  large  herds  of  barren 
land  caribou  were  encountered.  These  herds  supply  fresh  meat  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity for  the  residents  of  Churchill.  Polar  bears  are  occasionally  shot  in  the  vicinity. 
Along  the  western  jteninsula  Eskimo  congregate  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  seal 
hunting.    The  animals  frequent  these  shores  in  the  spring  in  large  numbers. 
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Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  black  fox,  silrer  fox,  red  and  white 
fox,  marten  and  wolves,  both  black  and  grey. 

Swans,  geese,  ptarmigan  and  many  species  of  duck  in  large  numbers,  and  some 
spruce  grouse  are  found  along  the  shores  of  Churchill  harbour  and  river. 

Exploration  between  Churchill  and  North  Biver. 

Between  October  24,  1906,  and  November  9,  1906,  I  made  an  exploration  of 
the  country  between  North  river  and  OhurchiU  river  for  a  distance  south  of  Button 
bay,  of  about  twenty  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  Button  bay  I  found  a  strip  of  good 
timber,  consisting  of  spruce  and  tamarack,  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  about  half 
a  mile  wide  and  extending  three  to  four  miles  in  length  on  the  east  side,  between  the 
southern  ridge  of  Churchill  peninsula  and  the  bay,  and  about  three  miles  southerly 
from  Fort  Churchill. 

At  the  head  of  Button  bay  (and  parallel  with  it)  there  are  a  number  of  parallel 
ridges  extending  to  North  river.  These  ridges  are  timbered  with  spruce  and  tamarack 
four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Close  to  North  river  there  is  good  spruce  timber  ten 
to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  in  small  scattered  bunches,  covering  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  south  ridge  of  the  western  peninsula  at  Churchill,  there 
is  a  strip  of  good  spruce  timber  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  extending  about  two 
miles  by  four  miles;  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  ridge  about  one  and  one-third 
miles  south  of  Mosquito  x)oint,  there  is  a  strip  of  good  timber  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  The  balance  of  the  country  explored  was  level  and  perx)etually  frozen 
and  open,  covered  with  thick  moss  and  small  ponds,  with  bluffs  of  scrubby  timber 
occasionally. 

Exploration  to  Owl  River, 

Between  December  7,  1906,  and  December  17,  1906,  I  made  an  expiration 
of  the  country  between  Churchill  and  Owl  river.  Four  miles  from  Churchill  river 
in  a  southerly  direction,  I  crossed  a  ridge,  running  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  at  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Hudson  bay,  extending  opposite  to 
Mosquito  point.  From  the  point  of  crossing  to  the  bay,  on  the  sunny  side  the  ridge 
is  well  timbered  with  spruce  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Twenty-five  miles  from 
the  starting  point,  I  crossed  another  gravel  ridge  with  scrubby  timber.  Two  miles 
west  of  this  point  there  i?  a  barren  hill  known  as  White  mountain,  three  hundred 
feet  in  height  by  one  mile  in  length.  At  the  eastern  woods  there  are  a  few  square 
miles  of  spruce  and  tamarack  averaging  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Close  to 
White  Whale  lake  I  crossed  another  gravel  ridge  on  which  there  is  no  timber.  On 
each  side  of  Salmon  creek  there  are  scrubs,  willows  and  small  spruce,  with  grassy 
meadows.  At  Broad  river  to  the  left  of  the  place  of  crossing,  for  about  four  miles 
there  is  a  strip  of  timber  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  black  spruce,  stunted. 

The  balance  of  the  country  is  open,  level,  plain  perpetually  frozen,  covered  with 
thick  moss  and  having  many  ponds.    For  one  whole  day  we  passed  through  an  im- 
mense herd  of  barren  land  caribou.    There  must  have  been  thousands  of  them. 
General  description  of  the  country  along  the  route  travelled  from  Fort  ChurchiU  io 

The  Pas. 

From  station  0,  Churchill  harbour,  the  first  four  miles  are  through  open  country, 
the  soil  is  clay  and  rooky  till,  about  eight  feet  above  high  water.  To  the  east  of  the 
proposed  route,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  high  water  mark,  there  is  a  sand- 
stone ridge  about  forty  feet  high,  extending  towards  Hudson  bay  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles. 
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From  station  4,  the  coimtiy  is  covered  with  scrub  timber  and  tamarack  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-eight  miles.  Small  shore  ridges  averaging  six  feet  in  height,  are  also 
found  alosMT  this  section.    Those  ridges  are  frozen  and  covered  with  moss. 

At  station  62,  Deer  river  was  crossed;  at  that  point  it  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  and  the  banks  are  twenty-five  feet  high. 

From  station  32  to  station  100,  the  country  is  a  level,  open  plain.  Some  timber 
is  seen  along  Deer  and  Churchill  rivers. 

At  the  end  of  September,  I  dug  two  holes,  one  on  each  side  of  Deer  river,  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  seven  feet  deep  found  clay  with  rocky  till ;  the  material 
gone  through  was  peat,  containing)  about  50%  of  ice,  heavily  covered  with  moss.  On 
this  last  section  there  are  a  few  shallow  ponds  which  can  be  easily  avoided.  Timber 
is  seen  along  Churchill  and  Deer  rivers. 

From  station  100  to  station  180,  Churchill  river,  the  country  is  covered  with  scrub 
spruce  and  tamarack  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  also  a  few  lakes 
and  swamps,  and  some  ridges  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  This  last  section  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Little  Churchill  river.  From  station  130  we  reached 
Churchill  river  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Churchill.  There  is  no 
timber  along  this  part.  From  that  point  we  travelled  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Churchill 
river  to  station  200.  Along  this  section  there  is  some  timber  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  country  is  dry,  more  or  less  rolling,  with  a  depression  of  ten 
to  fifteen  feet.    At  a  distance  from  station  200  a  ridge  is  seen  .in  a  southwest  direction. 

At  istation  200  we  crossed  again  Little  Churchill  river,  thence  followed  its 
west  side  to  Washkaiowaka  lake.  That  section  is  fairly  level  and  dry,  with  some  scrub 
timber.  Washkaiowaka  lake  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  it  has  two  extensions  con- 
nected by  narrows;  clayey  hills,  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  lake,  were  seen  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  northern  part  of  this  lake.  The  banks  are  steep  and  covered 
with  very  thick  mossy  peat,  probably  ten  feet  thick.  The  timber  consists  of  black 
spruce  and  white  birch  from  five  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  At  station  240  we 
crossed  the  same  ridge  seen  at  station  195.  This  ridge  is  200  feet  high,  and  runs  a 
few  degrees  south  of  west.  It  is  thickly  timbered  with  spruce  four  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  From  station  240  to  station  250  on  Split  lake,  Hudson's  Bay  ix)st,  the 
country  is  generally  low  and  swampy.  Travelling  over  three  lakes,  we  found  their 
shores  well  wooded  with  spruce,  tamarack  and  birdi.  From  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
post  to  the  mouth  of  Grass  river,  station  280,  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
is  undulating;  part  of  the  banks  and  islands  are  fairly  timbered  with  spruce. 

From  the  mouth  of  Grass  riyer  to  station  294,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  there 
is  no  timber  of  commercial  value.    The  country  is  more  or  less  swampy. 

From  station  294  to  station  310  we  reached  Bumtwood  river,  which  is  about  450 
feet  wide  at  that  point.  The  banks  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  showing  granite  in 
some  places  on  either  side.    The  country  is  hilly,  with  swamps  and  scrub  timber. 

From  station  310  to  station  366,  on  Grass  river,  the  country  travelled  through  is 
very  much  like  the  last  described  section. 

From  station  336  to  station  364^  Landing  lake,  the  country  travelled  through  is 
covered  with  scrub  timber,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bunches  of  good  timber  here 
and  there.  Part  of  the  shore  of  Landing  lake  and  the  islands  are  well  timbered  with 
spruce  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Travelling  from  Landing  lake  to  the  head  of 
Sipiweak  lake,  the  country  was  found  dry  and  well  timbered  with  spruce  from  eight 
to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  About  half  way  on  this  section  we  crossed  a  ridge 
about  eighty  feet  high,  on  which  we  noticed  Mr.  Bayne's  old  exploration  line.  From 
station  364  to  station  400  the  islands  of  Sipiwesk  lake  are  well  timbered  with  spruce, 
some  being  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 

Prom  station  400  to  station  412,  Nelson  river,  the  country  travelled  through  is 
hilly,  dry  and  covered  with  scrub  timber. 

Prom  station  412,  H.  B.  post,  on  Cross  lake,  there  was  no  timber  of  commercial 
value  seen  on  the  islands* 
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From  station  422  to  436,  Duck  lake,  the  islands  or  x)ortages  were  covered  with 
scattered  spruce  trees. 

From  station  436  to  station  460,  Setting  lake,  the  country  is  level  and  dry,  covered 
with  spruce  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  ridges  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
running  parallel  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  At  station  438  we  crossed 
Mr.  Bayne's  old  exploration  line. 

^     From  station  460  to  station  480  we  followed  the  west  shore  of  lakes,  and  Grass 
river.    The  country  is  good,  dry  and  undulating. 

From  station  480  to  station  500  the  country  is  dry  and  level,  covered  with  scrub 
timher.  From  station  500  to  620  we  struck  Qrass  river.  The  country  on  this  section 
is  rough,  and  is  covered  with  hills  and  ridges,  some  150  feet  high,  running  in  a  north- 
east and  southwest  direction.    No  timber  of  any  commercial  value  was  seen  around. 

From  station  520  to  station  558  we  followed  Grass  river,  Wekusko  lake  and  Beed 
lake.    The  country  travelled  is  rough  and  hilly. 

On  Reed  lake  the  islands  are  well  timbered  with  spruce  six  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

From  Beed  lake  to  station  616  the  country  is  level,  40  per  cent  being  swampy. 
There  is  some  spruce  and  tamarack  timber  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

From  station  616,  on  the  north  side  of  Cormorant  lake,  there  is  a  strip  of  timber, 
four  miles  wide  by  ten  miles  long.  This  timber  is  the  best  seen  while  exploring  around 
that  country. 

From  Cormorant  lake  to  The  Pas  the  country  is  undulating,  without  any  timber 
of  commercial  value. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  route  explored  is  690  miles. 

From  the  above  exploration  I  made  of  the  country,  a  good  railway  can  be  built  at 
reasonable  cost  almost  anywhere  close  by  my  proposed  location.  What  is  absolutely 
necessary  is  good  drainage,  the  country  having  so  little  slope,  the  closer  one  follows 
the  rivers  the  cheaper  the  drainage  of  the  line  will  be. 

The  proposed  route  shown  on.  the  accompanying  map  eeems  to  me  the  best  location 
for  a  railway  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  railway  from  The  Pas  on  the  Saskatchewan  to  Churchill  on  Hudson  bay,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  for  the  people  of  the  west  and  northwest  for 
the  following  reasons : 

The  average  saving  in  rail  transportation,  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  via  Churchill,  as  against  Montreal  to  Liverpool  would  be  970  miles. 

The  distance  from  Churchill  to  Liverpool  is  2,940  miles.  From  Montreal  Via 
Belle  Isle,  2,761  miles.  From  Montreal  via  Cape  Race,  2,927  miles,  from  New  York 
3,079  miles. 

The  freight  upon  grain  from  the  wheat  belt  to  Hudson  bay  would  approximate 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  the  same  as  to  Port  Arthur — ^the  additional  fifteen  cents  from  there 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  saved  to  the  farmer,  and  this  of  itself  represents  a 
fair  profit  to  the  wheat  grower.  Assuming  an  export  trade  of  20,000,000  of  busheb, 
which  can  easily  be  handled  in  two  months  of  the  season  by  the  proposed  railway,  the 
saving  of  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  being  the  difference  in  cost  of  freight  from  Port  Arthur 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  amount  to  $3,000,000.    , 

A  very  important  feature  in  connection  with  a  railway  which  secures  quick  access 
to  the  sea,  is  with  relation  to  the  shipping  of  cattle  to  the  European  markets;  this 
great  industry  is  at  present  seriously  handicapped  in  consequence  of  the  long  journey 
to  be  endured  under  present  conditions.  It  is  admitted  as  a  well  recognijsed  fact,  that 
cattle  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  arrive  at  the  shipping  port  in  poor  condition, 
em)aciated  by  long  days  of  rail  travel.  It  is  also  admitted  that  on  the  sea  journey  they 
gain  rather  than  lose  in  flesh,  if  put  on  bocurd  in  good  condition.  Experience  proves 
that  after  three  days  of  rail  travel  cattle  will  deteriorate;  that  three  days  is  about  the 
limit  of  the  time  during  which  tliey  can  travel  and  maintain  the  conation  in  which 
they  are  placed  on  board.    This  being  so,  cattle  could  be  transported  to  Fort  Churchill 
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without  loss  in  flesh,  and  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  would  improve  this  condition  rather 
than  the  country.  Therefore  thia  great  industry  alone  would  find  in  the  Fort  Ohurchill 
route  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  which  tiiose  engaged  in  the  business  of  cattle 
shipping  now  labour. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Peters,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Winnipeg,  states  that  up  ,to  the  end  of  October  over  72,000  head  of  cattle  had  been 
shipped  to  Liverpool  from  weatem  Canada,  and  he  expected  a  further  10,000  head  to  be 
shipped  that  seasodi.  The  freight  rate  on  these  cattle  would  be  about  sixty  cei^tB  a 
hundred  pounds  in  car  lots  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal.  The  rate  from  Oalgary  to 
Fort  Churchill  would  be  about  the  same  as  to  Winnipeg,  and  the' distance  about  equal, 
60  that  this  sixty  cents  a  hundred  poimds  could  be  saved  to  Hie  shipper  if  he  could  put 
the  cattle  on  board  at  Hudson  bay,  and  he  would  also  prevent  the  shrinkage  whicti 
would  otherwise  occur,  by  reason  of  the  additional  rail  joum^  from  Winnipeg  to 
}fontreal. 

Upon  the  82,000  head  of  cattle  shipped  to  Montreal  from  the  west  during  the  past 
season,  the  saving:  in  freight  alone  would  be  $6  a  head,  or,  in  round  figures,  $650>000, 
equal  to  about  20%  of  the  selling  price. 

Pulp  Wood. 

All  the  timber  between  Hie  head  of  Little  Churchill  river  and  Churchill  is  reserved 
for  fuel  purposes.  The  pulp  wood  belt  as  estimated  below  begins  ait  Split  lake  and 
extends  to  The  Pas,  ten  miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  way  proposed  for  the  route 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  railway.  On  tjiis  area,  assuming  onehsixth  to  be  covered  by  pidp 
wood,  the  balance  being  river,  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  etc.,  and  assuming  ten  cords  per 
acre  of  an  average  of  six  inches  in  diameter,  there  would  be  5,756,660  cords.  This 
is  a  very  lew,  but  safe  estimate. 

Water  Powers, 

Beer  river,  at  its  mouth,  has  a  minimum  flow  of  70,000  cubic  feet  i>er  minute. 
A  dam  ei^^hleen  feet  high  can  be  built  at  reasonable  cost  and  would  generate  1,600 
horse  power.  Two  dams  of  the  same  height  could  be  built  within  ten  miles  of  the 
river  mouth,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Churchill. 

North  river,  which  is  three  himdred  and  fifty  feet  wide  during  December,  had  a 
flow  of  not  less  than  250,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  could  be  danuned  for  fifteen 
feet  high  and  would  generate  about  6,000  horse  power. 

On  Ohurchill  river,  within  sixty  and  eighty  miles  from  Churchill,  large  water 
power  could  be  developed  and  transmitted  to  Churchill. 

Nelson  river,  Bumtwood  river  and  Grass  river,  have  a  number  of  falls  which 
could  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  power  for  use  in  pulp  mills  or  other  industries. 

Coal  and  Minerals. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  most  searching  examination  was  made  I  failed  to  find 
any  coal  cropping  or  indications. 

As  to  minerals,  the  best  specimens  of  rock  which  I  found  at  Churchill  and 
surroundings,  were  assayed  at  the  G^logical  Department,  and  contained  only  mag- 
netic iron ;  no  traces  of  precious  metals  were  found.  In  the  surroundings  of  Wekusko 
lake  are  many  exposures  of  rock  of  Huronian  formation,  and  this  being  mineral  form- 
ation, should  precious  metals  exist,  the  country  would  be  an  easy  one  in  which  to 
prospect- 
Game  and  Fish. 

From  timber  line  on  Hudson  bay  to  The  Pas  are  found  moose  and  caribou  in 
fair  quantities.    Rabbits  are  scarce  throughout  the  country  explored.    We  saw   a 
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few  spruoe  grouse;  ptarmigan  are  found  plentifully,  but  not  farther  south  than  Grass 
river. 

Fish. 

Whitefish  abound  in  all  the  lakes  from  Churchill  to  The  Pas;  also  in  some  lakes 
are  found  trout,  pike  and  sucker.  Indiana  and  travellers  «re]y  upon  this  source  of 
supply  for  dog  feed. 

Swamps  and  Marsh. 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  country  travelled  through  is  marshy  and  swampy;  more 
or  less  hay  is  grown.    Under  marshes  or  swamps  the  soil  is  generally  clay. 

Farming  Land. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  swamps  and  marshes  are  drained  and  moss  stripped 
they  will  be  susceptible  to  farming  operations  between  Churchill  and  The  Pas,  and 
at  a  later  x)eriod,  after  the  Northwest  is  settled,  this  land  will  become  valuable. 

From  September  to  January  at  Churchill. 

September  was  very  windy,  rather  cold  and  a  few  days  of  rain;  October  splendid 
weather,  bright  and  clear;  November  some  snow  and  rather  windy;  December  colder 
and  more  snow.  The  coldest  day  was  38  degrees  below  zero.  The  accompanying 
schedule  shows  temi>erature. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  THIBAUDEAir,  OJ. 
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APPENDIX  No.  44. 
REPOKT  OF  J.  N.  WALLACE,  D.L,S. 

SUBVET  OF  BLOCK  OUTLINES  IN  NORTHERN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Calgart,  Alberta,  May  11,  1907« 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  Qeneral, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  the  fou^ 
teenth  base  line,  from  the  third  to  the  second  meridiw  and  of  part  of  the  second  meri- 
dian, undertaken  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  May  1,  1906: — 

I  left  Oalgary  on  May  8,  and  after  a  few  days  spent  at  Edmonton,  where  I  pur- 
chased the  pack  outfit  and  some  of  the  horses,  I  left  for  Prince  Albert  and  reached 
there  on  May  14.  Here,  owing  to  very  rainy  weather  and  th^  diflSculty  of  getting 
the  required  number  of  pack  horses,  I  was  delayed  for  over  a  week. 

Pack  horses  are  hardly  known  as  a  means  for  transportation  at  Prince  Albert, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  matter,  therefore,  to  get  the  right  class  of  horses.  Several  of  the 
horses  I  was  compelled  to  take  were  too  big,  and  caused  serious  delay  subsequently  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  carry  a  pack  load  across  swampy  ground. 

We  left  Prince  Albert  on  May  21  and  reached  the  northeast  comer  of  township 
52,  on  the  third  meridian,  where  I  was  to  commence  work,  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  From  this  date  until  June  1  the  time  was  occupied  in  retracing  that  i>art  of 
ihe  fourteenth  base  line  already  run,  a  distance  of  twelve  and  three-quarter  miles 
across  the  fractional  range  28  and  ranges  27  and  26. 

The  base  line  was  continued  as  an  original  line  easterly  from  the  east  side  of 
range  26,  and  good  progress  was  made  up  till  September  7,  when  we  reached  Sas- 
katchewan river  at  the  east  side  of  range  13,  having  completed  ninety-one  miles  of 
line  in  a  total  of  ninety-two  days,  excluding  Sundays  only. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district  through  which  the  line  had  already  been  run  lay 
between  the  third  meridian  and  the  middle  of  range  23,  where  the  road  to  Candle  lake 
crosses  the  line.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  first-class  land  in  this  area.  Between  Candle 
lake  road  and  Saskatchewan  river  the  line  passes  through  a  very  mixed  country.  There 
are  many  good  areas  and  many  very  large  swamps.  The  soil  is  very  sandy  near  the 
crossing  of  Torch  river. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  company  had  sent  a  scow  down  Saskatchewan  river  in  August 
with  supplies  and  oats  from  Prince  Albert  and  cached  them  on  Birch  island,  the  cache 
fortunately  coming  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  line.  These  supplies  were  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  take  me  to  Pas  mountain. 

Subsequent  to  the  reaching  of  the  river  the  work  was  seriously  delayed  by  many 
causes,  so  much  so  that  the  average  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  half  of  the  work  was 
only  about  half  the  rate  of  the  former  half. 

After  leaving  Saskatchewan  river  the  base  line  passes  through  a  lightly  timbered 
country  for  a  few  miles,  when  it  meets  the  first  of  those  muskegs  which  were  to  prove 
so  disastrous  to  transportation  during  the  following  two  months.  This  first  muskeg 
begins  two  miles  east  of  the  township  comer,  between  ranges  12  and  11,  and  extends 
about  two  miles  and  a-half  along  this  range.  After  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  round  it, 
and  finding  the  country  north  and  south  to  be  worse  the  farther  from  the  line  we  went, 
we  finally  decided  to  take  the  horses  right  across  the  bog  land,  which  was  accom- 
plished after  much  trouble. 
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For  about  six  miles  after  this,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petaigan  river,  the  country 
ifl  much  better.  Although  it  is  thickly  timbered  and  there  are  local  swamps,  there  are 
some  large  areas  of  first-class  land.  At  the  end  of  this  six  miles  and  about  four  miles 
east  of  the  township  comer,  between  ranges  12  and  10,  we  came  upon  an  area  of  mus- 
keg, swamp  and  slough  land,  which  extends  continuously  along  the  line  to  the  crossing 
of  Carrot  river,  in  range  4,  a  total  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles. 

From  September  25,  when  we  met  the  first  of  the  wet  lands,  until  November 
15,  v^en  the  ground  became  frozen  hard,  transportation  was  one  continuous  struggle. 
Open  bog  land  or  swamps,  with  scattered  stunted  tamarack  and  spruce,  stretdied 
for  miles  in  all  directions,  and  in  many  instances  the  only  way  to  get  the  horses 
across  was  by  constructing  a  causeway  made  of  small  spruce  trees.  For  this  imrpose 
tiees  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  were  cut  down  and  laid  lengthwise  in  bundles  on  the 
surface  of  the  bogs  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that  the  stems  of  each  bundle  were  covered 
by  the  brush  tops  of  the  succeeding  one.  In  this  way  we  constructed  an  aggregate  of 
several  miles  of  roadway,  cutting  down  thousands  of  trees  for  the  purpose,  and  work- 
ing day  after  day  in  water  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth. 

The  previous  June  a  large  amount  of  supplies  had  been  sent  out  for  me  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  at  Prince  Albert  to  their  post  at  Pas  mountain.  These  went 
down  Saskatchewan  Hver  and  Sipanok  channel  and  then  up  Oarrot  river.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  i>oet  was  shown  on  all  maps  to  be  at  the  middle  of  range  4. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  supplies  in  camp  became  lower,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  showed  no  signs  of  improvement,  I  became  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Pas  mountain*  I  was  in  the  imf  ortunate  position  of  having  all  the  oats  back  at  Birch 
island  and  the  supply  depot  ahead  at  Pas  moimtain.  If  I  persisted  in  going  on  the 
horses,  which  were  daily  getting  weaker  for  want  of  feed,  would  finally  play  out  alto- 
gether, and  if  I  went  back  to  where  the  oats  were  and  waited  for  the  muskegs  to  freeze 
over  before  continuing  the  line,  I  would  have  run  out  of  supplies  long  before  I  could 
have  got  the  line  up  to  range  4,  where  I  believed  the  H.  B.  post  was.  Moreover,  I  would 
have  had  no  hay  for  the  horses. 

We  had  already  sent  back  for  some  of  the  oats,  but  tiie  absence  of  the  horses  on 
a  trip  back  over  the  swamp  land  was  so  prolonged  that  the  work  was  seriously  handi- 
capped by  our  inability  to  move  camp,  and  g^reat  delay  was  caused  thereby. 

The  chief  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  party  who  had  the 
least  idea  where  Pas  mountain  was.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  was  such 
as  to  inspire  little  hope  that  any  one  would  be  able  to  travel  the  necessary  twenty- 
three  miles  ahead  and  find  where  the  post  was,  and  it  seemed  still  less  likely  that  they 
would  be  able  to  get  any  supplies  back  even  if  the  post  were  found. 

While  in  this  dilemma  it  was  a  relief  on  November  12,  to  meet  with  a  chance 
Indian  hunter,  the  first  stranger  we  had  seen  for  eight  weeks,  and  to  learn  from  him 
that  Pas  mountain  was  only  six  miles  away.  Such  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case,  the 
poet  bein^  sihown  on  the  maps  seventeen  miles  too  far  east. 

Meanwhile  the  line  had  been  slowly  advancing  and  was  now  at  the  east  end  of 
range  8,  about  two  days  out  of  three  being  occupied  in  fixing  pack  trails  and  moving 
camp.  Five  of  the  horses  had  already  died  and  the  remainder  were  rapidly  failing. 
The  supplies  and  oats  I  had  ordered  from  Fort  a  la  Oome  could  not  arrive  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  December,  when  the  muskegs  would  be  frozen  over.  There  was  no 
recourse,  therefore,  but  to  send  the  horses  back  to  Birch  island. 

While  the  slough  land  was  sufficiently  frozen  to  carry  horses  on  November  18,  the 
tamarack  bogs  were  not«  until  December  1. 

On  November  VI,  the  base  line  was  surveyed  up  to  the  middle  of  range  6,  and  a 
tie  Hne  of  over  three  miles  had  been  run  to  Indian  reserve  No.  29a.  I  then  moved 
camp  six  miles  ahead  of  the  work  and  despatched  the  horses  back  to  Birch  island  on 
a  round  trip  of  one  hundred  miles,  sufficient  hay  for  at  least  part  of  the  journey 
having  to  be  packed  on  the  horses  in  sacks.  The  men  returned  t6  camp  on  t)ecem- 
her  11,  after  a  severe  joumey»  the  temperature  now  being  frequently  as  low  as  forty 
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d^^rees  below  zero.  They  could  bring  back  only  enough  oats  to  last  three  weeks,  but 
the  horses  had  been  well  fed  since  December  4,  the  date  on  which  they  reached  the 
oats  at  Birch  island,  which  was  the  important  thing. 

On  December  20,  three  teams  from  Fort  a  la  Corne  reached  Pas  mountain  with 
oats  and  supplies.  They  had  a  hard  journey,  having  no  regular  road  and  having  had 
to  break  trail  in  the  deep  snow  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hundred  miles  from  La 
Come. 

The  freighters  brought  out  your  letter  of  December  5  in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  completing  the  work,  and  I  considered  it  well  to  engage  one  of  them  to  come 
back  from  La  Come  with  some  more  oats  about  the  end  of  January,  and  to  then  help 
us  with  the  transportation  till  we  ended  the  work.  This  arrangement  ^  had  a  material 
efFect  in  enabling  me  to  complete  the  survey. 

On  December  21,  after  nearly  forty  miles  of  muskeg  and  slough  land,  we  reached 
the  crossing  at  Carrot  river  in  the  middle  of  range  4^  which  was  the  end  of  the  wet 
lands. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  settlement  can  take  place  along  ranges  7,  6,  5  and  4  until 
drainage  on  a  very^  large  scale  is  carried  out  Both  Carrot  river  and  Sipanok  channel 
should  afford  a  good  basis  for  such  a  system  when  the  progress  of  settlement  is  such 
86  to  justify  large,  expenditures  in  the  less  favoured  areas.  These  lands,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  not  bogs  or  muskegs  like  the  lands  in  ranges  8,  9,  10  and  11,  but  con- 
sist of  flooded  slough  land  with  long  reeds  and  grass. 

With  regard  to  the  muskegs  it  has  been  stated  that  railway  engineers,  in  sound- 
ing along  the  new  line  from  Etoimami  to  The  Pas,  found  the  average  depth. of  bog 
to  be  only  four  feet  with  a  substratum  of  hardpan,  and  the  greatest  depth  found. was 
nine  feet.  The  explanation  of  the  bog  would  then  be  that  the  water  could^not  (ifrain 
downwards,  and  in  these  northern  latitudes  did  not  evaporate,  and  in  the  course  of 
a^  the  depressions  silted  up.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  the  idea,  that  the 
order  in  course  of  time  is  bog  land,  tamarack  swamp  and  then  spruce  swamp,  the 
lands  gradually  silting  up  and  vegetation  growing  at  an  increasing  rate  as  the  land 
becomes  drier.    I  think,  however,  that  many  bogs  are  much  deeper  than  nine  feet 

East  of  the  crossing  of  Carrot  river  the  country  is  thickly  timbered.  At  the  east 
end  of  range  4,  the  foot  of  Pasquia  hills  was  reached.  The  ascent  up. these  hills  con- 
tinued over  an  exceedingly  rough,  broken  country,  composed  of  ravines,  cutbanks, 
and  hills,  covered  with  timber.  <The  snow  got  deeper  and  the  work  more  fatiguing 
every  day  until,  on  January  29  we  at  last  reached  the  summit  at  the  middle  of  range 
2,  with  the  snow  at  least  three  feet,  deep  and  the  temperature  anything  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  degrees  below  zero. 

The  highest  point  reached  on  the  line  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  Carrot 
river,  but  the  hills  farther  south  reach  some  two  hundred  feet  higher. 

We  had  been  through  some  hard  work  in  the  muskegs  between  Saskatchewan 
river  and  Pas  mountain,  but  the  experience  of  getting  the  line  over  these  hills,  or 
rather  mountains,  put  all  else, in  the  shade.  Not  only  had  we  the  deep  snow  and 
rough  country,  but  being  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the  mountains  we  were  exposed 
to  the  bitter  winds  coming  in  over  the  vast  open  areas  to  the  north.  We  received, 
moreover,  little  benefit  from  the  sun,  as  it  seldom  rose,  so  far  as  the  valleys  are  con* 
cemed,  until  ^  ten  o'clock  and  set  about  half -past  one  or  two. 

From  the  centre  of  range  2,  the  hills  descend  rapidly  to  the  east,  their  foot  being 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  second  meridian. 

On  February  19  we  closed  on  the  second  meridian.  The  total  deficiency 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  was  four  chains  and  two  links  (265  feet)  in 
distance,  and  the  line  struck  two  chains  and  forty  links  (160  feet)  south  of  the  iron 
post  planted  in  1901,  which  was  the  theoretic  end  of  the  base  line. 

From  the  sunmiit  of  Pasquia  hiUs,  on  the  base  line,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
Theoretically  the  horizon  is  some  forty-five  miles  distant.  To  the  northeast  tbe 
country  is  apparently  as  level  as  the  sea.    By  far  the  greater  proportion  appears  to 
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be  composed  of  open  slough  land,  bog  land  or  lakes.  For  a  few  miles  east  and  west  of 
the  second  meridian  the  greater  part  is  covered  by  bush  of  some  kind,  but  looking  to 
tlie  northeast  and  northwest  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  area  is  other  than  land  more 
or  less  flooded. 

Surveying  in  that  area  in  winter  will  always  be  a  severe  operation  on  account  of 
the  deep  snow  and  intense  cold,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  an  impossibility  to  survey 
it  at  any  other  season.  I  may  say  that  the  satisfactory  marking  of  the  comers  in 
such  an  area  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide. 

On  February  22  we  moved  camp  northeasterly  nine  miles  to  the  north  of 
township  53  on  the  second  meridian  from  which  point  I  was  to  continue  on  this 
meridian.  The  freighter  whom  I  had  engaged  to  come  out  from  Fort  a  la  Come  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  had,  during  the  previous  two  weeks,  been  hauling  hay, 
oats  and  supplies  some  thirty-five  miles  from  Shoal  lake  to  this  point. 

On  the  same  date  I  opened  up  the  last  mile  of  the  second  meridian  previously 
surveyed,  and  had  the  far  too  common  experience  of  finding  that  the  iron  post,  which 
should  have  been  at  the  township  comer,  was  not  there.  I  therefore  retraced  the  last 
two  miles  and  planted  a  new  iron  post  at  the  north  of  township  53. 

The  meridian  was  run  north  for  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  when  we  came  to  Saskat- 
chewan river,  where  I  had  been  instructed  to  end.  On  the  southerly  bank  I  planted  a 
temporary  iron  post  marked  '11  Mer.'  It  is  twenty-nine  chains  north  of  the  south- 
east comer  of  section  25,  township  56.  An  approximate  connection  was  made  with  the 
traverse  of  the  river  made  by  Mr.  Klotz,  D.T.S.,  in  1884,  and  on  the  evening  of  March 
12,  a  pretty  well  tired  out  surv^  party  made  their  way  back  to  camp,  through  the 
deep  snow,  for  the  last  time. 

Next  day  we  commenced  the  homeward  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  to  Prince 
Albert  travelling  back  along  the  meridian  to  Carrot  river  and  up  this  river  and 
Sipanok  channel  and  so  to  Shoal  lake  and  then  to  Bed  Earth  (Pas  mountain). 

From  Bed  Earth,  we  had  a  journey  across  country  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
to  Fort  a  la  Gome,  which  place*  we  reached  on  March  22,  and  finally  reached  Prince 
Albert  on  March  25,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  The  party  were  paid  off  the 
Bsme  day,  and  I  reached  Calgary  myself  on  March  80. 

In  alX  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  were  surveyed  of  which  a  total  of 
fourteen  and  a  half  were  retracement. 

The  lands  along  the  base  line  and  meridian  are  described  in  detail  in  attached 
wparate  report. 

As  regards  the  summer  climate  I  should  consider  it  very  good  for  agriculture. 
There  is  abundance  of  rain.  The  only  summer  frost  occurred  on  the  nights  of  August 
22,  25  and  80  when  ice  as  thin  as  paper  was  formed.  The  minimum  temperature 
was  28**.  The  first  snow  to  remain,  fell  on  November  2.  The  first  frost  of  any  oon- 
seqoenoe  occurred  about  November  15.  On  November  29  the  temperature  dropped 
suddenly  to  5°  below  zero  and  on  December  7  to  41^  below.  During  December, 
January  and  the  first  of  February  the  cold  was  steady  and  intense,  not  abating, 
even  for  a  day.  It  was  considered  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  all  over  the  North- 
west, but  it  is  always  severe  near  Cumberland  House  and  The  Pas. 

The  hottest  day  of  the  season  was  August  18,  with  a  temperature  of  92^  in  the 
shade. 

As  the  matter  of  transportation  is  becoming  every  year  a  greater  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  sorv^,  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  comparative  value  of  horses 
and  dogs  in  winter  transportation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  team  of  dogs  consists  of  four  as  a  rule,  harnessed  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
but  in  the  country  near  The  Pas  the  team  consists  of  five,  as  the  dogs  of  that  country 
are  smalL  A  dog's  ration  is  two  or  three  fish  given  to  him  once  a  day,  in  the  evening. 
Each  fish  weifi^  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  on  the  average,  so  that  each  dog  con- 
smnes  about  seven  pounds  of  fish  a.jday.  For  a  team  of  five  dogs  this  amounts  to 
thirty-five  pounds.    The  team  will  draw  as  much  as  four  hundred  pounds. 
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On  the  other  hand  ponies  can  be  kept  on  ten  pounds  of  oats  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  hay.  Last  winter  I  fed  the  ponies  only  seven  pounds  of  oats  daily  and  about 
twenty-five  i>ound8  of  hay  per  head,  and  they  came  through  in  good  condition.  The 
only  protection  they  had  was  a  double  pack  blanket  sewn  under  a  heavy  canvas  pack 
cover.  They  never  had  a  tent,  rather  because  I  hadn't  one,  than  because  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  carrying.  Each  pony  carried  up  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
We  used  flat  sleighs,  fourteen  feet  long  and  twenty-four  inches  wide,  although  a 
width  of  only  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  is  better. 

We  have  then  the  general  conclusion  that  a  dog  t«am  will  haul  four  hundred  pounds 
with  a  daily  consumption  of  thirty-five  pounds  of  feed,  and  that  a  pony  will  haul  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  when  supplied  with  practically  the  same  weight  of  feed. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  greater  distance-covering  power  of  ^e  dog  team  can  be  utilized, 
its  advantage  over  a  pony  is  not  apparent. 

When  working  in  a  bush  country,  a  survey  camp  can  seldom  be  moved  more  than 
six  miles  at  a  time,  and  not  more  than  twice  a  week.  For  such  short  heavy  hauls  with 
bulky  freight,  such  as  tents,  rolls  of  blankets,  cook  outfit,  etc.,  unsuited  to  a  light  dog 
sleigh,  the  pony  is  certainly  ahead  of  the  dog  team;  while  for  bringing  in  compact 
heavy  freight,  such  as  supplies  or  oats  to  camp  from  a  far-off  base,  a  dog  team  is  more 
satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  dog's  power  to  cover  a  much  greater  distance  than  a  pony, 
enables  a  surveyor  to  keep  the  dogs  at  the  base  of  supplies  and  have  them  only  visit 
his  camp  x)eriodically  with  supplies.  He  is  therefore  rdieved  of  the  necessity  of  having 
to  haul  fish  for  the  dogs'  use  while  in  camp  between  trips. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  pony,  as  compared  with  the  dog  team,  is  his  slower  pace 
and  the  bulk  of  his  hay.  Of  course,  there  are  often  other  considerations  which  in  a  prac- 
tical instance  would  be  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  means  to 
use.  In  some  regions  fish  are  plentiful  and  hay  impossible  to  obtain.  In  others  the 
reverse  is  the  case.    Fish  are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  is  generally  supposed. 

If  a  surveyor  is  notified  in  time  that  he  is  to  work  during  the  winter  in  a  certain 
district,  he  can  frequently  arrange  to  have  hay  put  up  for  him  during  the  previous 
summer  not  very  far  from  his  district.  This  will,  of  course,  generally  be  slough  hay, 
and  many  x>onies  have  to  be  first  trained  to  east  this.  The  greatest  distance  I  had  to 
haul  hay  last  winter  to  camp  was  fifty  miles. 

An  experienced  man  can  pack  four  hundred  poimds  of  hay,  or  even  more,  on  a  fiat 
sleigh.  In  loading  hay  the  side  ropes  are  laid  out  on  the  ground  and  a  wagon  cover 
laid  down  on  top  of  the  sleigh.  The  hay  is  carefully  loaded  on,  keeping  it  in  long  toUs 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  stack.  The  canvas  is  then  turned  up  over  the  sides  and  the 
whole  is  roped  down  until  almost  as  hard  as  baled  hay.  A  pony  can  thus  haul  esiougfa 
hay  to  last  himself  at  least  sixteen  days.  This  was  the  actual  rate  at  which  hay  was 
supplied  to  the  ponies  last  winter.  I  may  say  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  ponies.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  some  men  to  serve  exact 
rations  of  hay  and  oats. 

There  cannot  be  very  much  difference  in  the  daily  cost  of  feeding  dogs  or  ponies. 
The  fish  necessary  for  a  dog  team  will  cost  about  fifty  cents  a  day  delivered  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  they  are  caught.  In  the  regions  where  base  lines  are  now  'being 
run  oats  will  cost  about  one  dollar  and  a-half  a  bushel  delivered,  and  hay  should  not 
run  over  a  cent  a  pound  at  the  outside  if  put  up  in  the  district.  This  would  make  the 
total  cost  of  the  pony's  feed  about  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  As  he  carries  nearly  half 
as  much  again  as  the  dog  team,  the  cost  works  out  practically  the  same.  For  explora- 
tion work,  or  for  bringing  supplies  or  oats  periodically  to  camp,  a  dog  team  is  ahead 
of  a  pony.  In  general,  a  long,  quick  journey  with  a  compact  load,  especially  if  the 
snow  is  deep  and  the  country  open,  is  the  ideal  condition  for  using  a  dog  team.  For 
slow,  heavy  freighting  in  the  bush,  such  as  occurs  in  working  along  a  base  line*  a  pony 
mil  generally  be  beet,  even  if  oats  are  CKpensive  and  hay  bulky.  I  believe  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  tnethods  indicated  above  will  often  be  f ou&d  to  work  out  satisfactorily. 

I  wish  to  record  th^  miLnner  in  f^hich  Mr.  F.  W.  Rice,  my  assistant,  stood  the 
many  trying  days  of  the  winter.    Hc^  had  perhaps  ike  hardest  task  in  the  outfit  in 
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managing  the  transit  work,  and  that  we  were  able  to  complete  the  survey  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  his  power  of  endurance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  WALLACE,  DX,8. 


APPENDIX  No.  46. 
REPORT  OF  ARTHUR  O.  WHEELER,  D.L.S. 


PHOTO-TOPOORAPHIOAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    ROGKT    MOUNTAINS. 


E.  Dbville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 


Calgary,  Alberta,  November  26,  1906. 


Sm, — The  party  left  Calgary  for  the  field  of  operations  on  June  10.  With. one 
assistant,  the  writer  stopped  at  BanfF  to  take  some  views  from  Sulphur  mountain,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  speed  of  the  plates  to  be  used  during^ the  survey;  and 
then  returned  to  Calgary  to  develop  these  test  plates.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
gathered  at  Laggan,  to  which  point  the  pack  horses  and  survey  outfit  had  been  sent 
two  days,  before. 

Ptarmigan  Lake  Country. 

A  short  distance  northeast  from  Laggan,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  lie 
some  beautiful  alpine  valleys  dotted  with  small  lakes  and  enclosed  by  strikingly  bold 
snow-clad  peaks.  This  region,  situated  chiefly  in  townships  29  and  30,  range  15,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian,  has  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist;  so  much  so, 
that  in  1905  the  railway  company  put  in  a  well-graded  pony  trail  to  accommodate 
visitors  to  the  mountains  staying  at  Lake  Louise  chalet.  As  previous  surveys  had  not 
embraced  this  particular  locality,  a  camp  was  taken  near  the  summit  of  the  water- 
shed between  Bow  and  Red  Deer  rivers,  and  later  a  second  camp  was  established  on 
the  headwaters  of  Bed  Deer  river.  In  all,  ten  peaks  were  climbed  in  the  vicinity  and 
twenty  camera  stations  oecupied  furnishing  full  information  for  mapping.  Work 
here  was  dosed  on  Jiily  4^ 

At  this  high  altitude,  the  spring  had  barely  set  in  and  snow  was  still  lying  plenti- 
fully on  the  passes  and  the  lakes  were  clad  with  ice.  It  snowed  every  other  day,  thereby 
niuch  retarding"  the  work.  The  lake  near  the  summit  of  the  pass  from  the  Bow  valley, 
forming  one  of  the  extreme  sources  of  Red  Deer  river,  is  locally  called  Ptarmigan 
lake.  It  is  well  named,  for  round  its  shores,  in  all  the  adjacent  valleys  and  on  the 
alpine  slopes  above  the  timber-line  flocks  of  this  most  interesting  species  of  the  grouse 
family  (lagoptis  leucurtu)  abouRd.  They  are  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  bird  life 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  park,  and  should  be  rigourously  protected ;  more  particularly 
the  robbing  of  their  nests  should  be  punished.  Through  the  main  valleys  connecting 
with  the  headwaters  of  Red  Deer  river. are  deeply  worn  ruts  made  years  ago  by  large 
herds  of  buffalo  passing  to  and  from  Bow,  Bed  Deer  and  Saskatchewan  rivers,  show- 
ing that  these  Weltered  valleys  were  their  favourite  wintering  grounds. 

Two  exceptionally  fine  peaks,  Mts.  Douglas  and  Drummond,  named  after  noted 
naturalists,  rear  their  massive  forms  on  opposite  sides  of  Red  Deer  river.    In  their 
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vicinity  are  a  number  of  most  charmingly  picturesque  lakes.  The  larger  valleys  of 
the  district  present  rolling  park  lands  and  open  pine  woods,  and  furnish  a  paradise 
for  botanists  and  those  desiring  to  camp  amidst  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  As  a 
tourist  resort,  the  locality  may  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  entire 
Bocky  Mountains  park. 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada, 

In  March  of  the  current  year  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  was  organized. at  Win* 
nipeg.  It  was  based  ux>on  the  principle  that  it  should  be  a  national  institution  and 
that  its  first  object  should  be  to  interest  the  people  of  Canada  in  their  own  mountain 
regions.  To  this  end,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  first  annual  camp  at  the  summit  of 
Yoho  pass,  in  the  Yoho  National  park,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  July,  with  accom- 
modation for  one  hundred  persons. 

At  this  early  stage  of  the  club  such  an  imdertaking  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  assistance  rendered  from  three  special  sources,  viz. :  From  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment by  contributing  the  services  of  the  writer's  survey  party,  from  the  Ghvem- 
ment  of  Alberta  and  private  persons  by  money  contributions,  and  from  a  number  of 
the  mountain  outfitters,  who  contributed  men,  horses  and  outfits,  free  of  charge,  to 
make  this  first  camp  a  success.  And  a  success  it  was.  One  hundred  and  twelve  per 
sons  were  present,  among  whom  were  representatives  from  England,  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa  and  from  numerous  points  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada.  No  spot  in  the  entire  system  of  Canada's  mountain  splendours  could  have 
been  found  where  more  diverse  and  representative  features  are  presented  and  the  im- 
mediate result  of  that  camp  has  been  to  bring  the  club's  membership,  within  its  first 
year,  up  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  with  an  enthusiastic  demand  for  a  repetition 
of  the  camp  for  next  year,  when  the  attendance  promises  to  be  much  larger. 

The  survey  party  was  engaged  with  this  camp  until  July  IS. 

Amishwi  Valley  and  Otto  Creek, 

To  the  west  of  the  President's  range  lies  the  vaUey  of  Amiskwi  river  leading  over 
a  watershed,  shown  on  a  previous  explorer's  map  as  '  Baker  pass,'  to  Blaeberry  river, 
and  thus  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  via  the  old  Howse  pass.  About  half- 
way between  Kicking  Horse  river,  into  which  the  Amiskwi  flows,  and  Baker  pass,  a 
tributary  enters  the  latter  stream  from  the  northwest.  By  following  the  tributary  to  its 
source  a  pass  is  arrived  at  which  likewise  leads  to  Blaeberry  river.  They  have  been 
named,  respectfully.  Otto  creek  and  Otto  pass. 

This  depression  cuts  into  the  eastern  edge  of  Van  Home  range  on  a  course  parallel 
to  its  direction,  and  from  July  20  until  August  2,  the  party  was  engaged 
in  gathering  such  topographical  information  as  could  be  reached  from  it.  Seven  peaks 
were  climbed  and  thirteen  camera  stations  occupied.  Two  additional  climbs  were 
made  in  the  Amiskwi  valley  and  four  camera  stations  occupied  to  supplement  informa- 
tion obtained  the  previous  season,  but  found  inadequate  owing  to  smoke  from  bush  fires. 
During  the  dates  above  mentioned  frequent  showers  occurred  and  some  hail  and  snow 
fell,  but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  materially  with  the  work.  Both  the  Amiskwi  and 
Otto  creek  valleys  are  densely  timbered.  Much  of  the  timber,  chiefly  spruccy  is  of  mer- 
chantable value  and  lies  wilJiin  the  timber  limits  of  the  PaUiser  MiUs  company. 

Valley  of  Otterhead  River, 

Van  Home  range  was  next  entered  by  way  of  Otterhead  river.  An  old  lumber  road 
extends  for  about  two  miles  up  the  stream,  but  from  that  point  on  a  pony  trail  had 
to  be  cut  out  clear  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles  through 
thick  timber.  About  halfway  the  stream  forks,  a  tributary  coming  in  from  the  north- 
east. The  westerly  or  main  stream  was  followed  to  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
which  leads  across  a  glacier  to  a  valley  discharging  its  waters  into  Blueberry  river.     On 
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the  west  side  of  the  pass  stands  a  flat  rock  mass,  which,  seen  from  the  direction  of  the 
▼aDeyy  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  rising  into  the  air  like  a  huge  spike.  Directl^f 
to  the  south  of  it  an  easy  pass  gives  access  to  a  large  valley  with  many  tributaries,  all 
sending  glacier  fed  torrents  to  feed  Glenogle  creek,  which  joins  Kicking  Horse  river 
near  Olenogle  station  on  the  railway. 

The  work  was  carried  for  some  distance  down  on  the  Blaeberry  side  of  the  jmss, 
and  also  into  the  Glenogle  creek  valley  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  extend  it.  On  the 
20th  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Deville  was  commenced,  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  forced  a 
Teturn,  and  as  this  early  snowfall  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  landscape  for 
several  days,  the  party  was  compelled  to  move  on. 

Altogether,  between  the  6th  and  21  st  August,  nine  peaks  were  ascended  and  six- 
teen camera  stations  occupied.  Throughout  this  period  of  the  work  smoke  from  bush 
£ie8  was  a  highly  detrimental  factor.  The  valley  is  in  parts  heavily  timbered  with  good 
merchantable  spruce,  but  is  understood  to  be  already  under  license. 

Moose  Greek  Valley, 

Work  was  now  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  Kicking  Horse  river,  and  a  move 
made  up  the  Beaverfoot  as  far  as  Ice  river.  A  peak  was  climbed  close  to  the  Shining 
Beauty  mine  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter  and  two  camera  stations  occupied.  The 
flhiTiiTig  Beauty  has  been  working  steadily  all  summer.  It  employs  about  thirty  men. 
The  ore — silver,  copi>er  and  zinc,  with  a  trace  of  gold — ^yields  about  $49  to  the  ton. 
About  thirty-five  tons  of  supplies  have  been  packed  in  for  winter  consumption,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  company  owning  it  are  about  to  put  in  an  up-to-date  concen- 
trator. 

Dense  smoke  on  August  26  rendered  photographing  impossible,  and  compelled 
the  party  to  move  on  up  the  Beaverfoot  valley  to  Moose  creek. 

Moose  creek,  as  it  is  locally  called,  is  in  fact  the  actual  source  of  Beaverfoot  river. 
Utilizing  the  smoky  weather  for  travelling,  the  party  went  direct  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  by  means  of  a  trail  leading  to  a  mine  now  being  operated  by  the  Shining  Beauty 
company.  Bain  on  the  27th  and  28th  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  29th  and 
SOtih  dimhs  were  made  of  Mt.  Sharp  and  Helmet  Mt,  both  peaks  being  situated  at  the 
head  of  Moose  creek. 

On  September  3,  a  climb  was  made  of  Zinc  mountain.  On  the  east  slopes  of 
this  mass  the  mine  above  referred  to  is  situated.  A  tunnel  has  been  pushed  in  more 
than  200  feet  and  some  excellent  ore  taken  out — zinc,  silver  and  copper — but  no  work 
is  now  being  done  except  the  yearly  development  necessary  to  hold  it.  On  the  4th 
stations  were  occupied  along  the  north  edge  of  the  Washmawapta  glacier,  giving  data 
to  map  the  glacier  and  also  overlooking  the  head  of  the  Ottertail  valley  and  Ochre 
cre^,  tributary  to  Vermilion  river.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  no  work  could  be  done. 

Two  other  stations  were  occupied  in  connection  with  this  tract  of  country.  In 
all,  nine  peaks  were  climbed  and  eight  camera  stations  occupied. 

Moose  creek  is  remarkable  for  the  large  flocks  of  wild  goat  seen  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  Mts.  Sharp  and  Helmet  and  aroimd  the  moraines  of  the  Washmawapta  glacier. 

Beaverfoot  Range. 

On  September  13,  the  party  proceeded  up  the  Beaverfoot  valley  and  crossing 
the  watershed  camped  on  the  headwaters  of  Kootenay  river.  From  now  on,  until  Octo- 
ber 2,  the  energies  of  the  party  were  concentrated  upon  obtaining  data  to  map  the 
Beaverfoot  valley  and  inclosing  ranges,  and  to  obtain  as  much  data  as  could  be  got 
from  summits  along  the  Beaverfoot  range. 

The  Beaverfoot  valley  is  six  to  eight  miles  wide  and  densely  timbered.  On  the 
east  side  a  good  pony  trail  leads  up  Beaverfoot  and  down  Kootenay  river  to  Winder- 
mere and  Steele.    On  the  west  a  wagon  road  connects  Palliser  station  on  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Hallway  with  the  Palliser  Mill  Company's  camp,  about  ten  miles  up  the  river. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  valley,  on  the  Kootenay  aide  of  the  watershed,  open  meadows 
dotted  with  ponds  extend  for  about  eight  miles.  These  facilities  were  used  to  move 
the  camp,  but  in  the  case  of  every  ascent  made  on  either  side,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
out  from  three  to  four  miles  of  trail  through  dense  woods  to  attain  a  point  from  which 
a  summit  could  be  reached.  From  the  crests  of  the  Beaverfoot  range  splendid  views 
were  obtained  of  the  broad  ColunAbia  valley,  glistening  in  every  direction  as  the  sun 
shone  on  winding  river  and  innumerable  ponds  and  channels  covering  the  valley  bot- 
tom in  a  network;  beyond,  lay  the  serried,  snow-clad  array  of  the  Spillimacheen 
mountains.  To  cover  this  section,  eight  peaks  were  ascended  and  thirteen  camera 
stations  occupied. 

All  the  good  timber  tributary  to  Beaverfoot  river  is  under  license  to  the  Palliser 
Mill  company.  A  tract  has  been  burned  along  the  northeast  slopes  of  the  Beaverfoot 
range,  but  south  of  the  meadows  previously  referred  to,  large  tracts  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kootenay  valley  that  are  still  intact  and  would  be  of  great  merchantable 
value  if  there  were  a  waterway  of  sufficient  volume  to  carry  the  logs.  The  timber  ia 
chiefly  spruce  and  Douglas  fir  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pine,  particularly  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  valley. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  moose  and  smaller  deer  being  found  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  meadows  referred  to,  where  there  are  a  nun^r  of  salt-licks,  aiid  goats 
on  all  the  peaks  above  timber-line.  The  crests  and  long  ridges  of  the  Beaverfoot 
range  seem  to  be  a  favourite  spot  for  goats.  They  were  seen  here  in  every  direction 
in  flocks,  sunning  themselves,  and  were  so  tame  and  would  come  so  dose  that  they 
could  be  hit  by  tossing  a  pebble.  Orouse  of  two  kinds  are  very  plentiful  in  the  woods 
and  ptarmigan  on  the  slopes  above  timber.  Indications  of  a  few  beaver  were  seeD 
around  the  meadows  near  the  watershed  and  in  Ice  river  valley,  but  they  are  few,  and 
it  will  only  be  by  careful  protection  that  they  will  be  saved  from  extinction. 

Kicking  Horse  Canyon. 

Between  the  6th  and  15th  October  four  ascents  were  made  along  the  lower  canyon 
of  Kicking  Horse  river  and  eight  camera  stations  occupied.  The  weather  during  this 
period  was  broken  and  the  winter  snows  gradually  collected  on  the  sunmiitSy  so  the 
traverse  of  the  railway  line  was  picked  up  at  Olenogle,  where  it  had  been  discontinued 
the  previous  year,  and  on  days  when  climbing  was  out  of  the  question  it  was  carried 
forward  westerly  to  Golden. 

Traverse  of  the  Railway. 

From  the  16th  to  the  end  of  October  a  careful  traverse  of  the  railway  was  carried 
from  Golden  to  Donald  and  ties  made  with  established  survey  eomerSi  the  main  camp 
having  been  moved  to  Moberly  for  this  purpose.  Camp  was  broken  up  on  November  1, 
and  the  party  returned  to  Calgary. 

Statistics  of  the  Season's  Survey 

The  season  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  the  field  work  extending  over  154  days. 
Of  these,  48  days  were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  survey,  moving  camp,  rest  on  Sundays 
and  storing  outfit;  16  days  were  lost  through  bad  weather,  rain  or  snow;  6  were  lost 
through  smoke  from  bush  fires;  and  the  remainder,  84  days,  were  spent  upon  the 
actual  work  of  the  survey. 

Altogether  47  ascents  were  made  and  89  camera  stations  occupied,  from  which  471 
plates  were  exposed.  At  each  camera  station  a  round  of  photographs  weie  taken  and 
azimuths  to  obtain  orient  points  for  the  views.  To  readi  the  peaks  with  inatruments, 
24  miles  of  trail  had  to  be  cut  through  thick  timber.  Along  the  railway,  25  miles  of 
traverse  were  made  between  Glenogle  and  Donald,  each  course  being  chained  twice  to 
ensure  accuracy. 
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Thiee  kinds  of  plates  were  used,  viz : — Seed's  non-halation  L.  Ortho,  Lumidre,  non- 
halation  A  orthoohromatic  and  Cramer's  slow  isochromatic  The  Seed  plate  has  a 
unit  of  exposure  of  five  seconds  with  the  orange  screen  used,  the  Lumidre  ten  seconds 
and  the  Oramer  fifteen  seconds.    The  Lumi^re  plates  give  the  best  results. 

Progress  of  the  Work. 

The  topographic  il  survey  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  moimtains  has  now 
been  completed  westerly  as  far  as  Columbia  river  at  Qolden.  It  extends,  generally 
Biieaking,  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
parallel  61^81'  N.  latitude,  by  the  Pix)estone  and  Bow  passes  and  by  Blaeberry  river; 
and  on  the  south  by  parallel  51^  N.  latitude,  by  the  summit  of  the  range  and  by  the 
Bouth  boundary  of  the  railway  belt.  In  order,  however,  to  connect  with  the  survey 
of  the  Selkirk  range,  from  Beavermouth  to  Revelstoke  it  is  still  necessary  to  make  a 
Bwrvey  of  the  Spillimacheen  mountains  and  the  Dog-Tooth  range,  lying  between 
Columbia  and  Beaver  rivers  south  of  the  railway.  There  also  remains  a  portion  north 
of  the  railway  between  Blaeberry  and  Columbia  rivers.  The  Spillimacheen  mountains 
axe  of  considerable  importance,  owing  to  mining  interests  held  in  their  midst,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  maps  of  that  region.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
outlined  by  another  season's  work. 

The  map  work  of  the  mountain  territory  surveyed  is  now  being  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  tremendous  influx  of  tourists,  hunters  and  those  engaged 
in  scientific  research  has  caused  the  railway  company  to  add  yearly  to  its  mountain 
hotels,  until  what  were  formerly  small  chalets  are  now  magnificent  edifices  offering 
the  meet  refined  comforts  of  civilization.  This  influx,  to  which  a  very  considerable 
jEest  has  been  added  by  the  formation  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  means  an  ever 
increasing  revenue  to  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  through  catering  to  the  wants 
of  these  people.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  accurate  maps.  While  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  complete  a  map  of  the  whole  until  the  fleld  work  is  completed,  this  office  has 
been  endeavouring  to  put  out  advance  sheets  of  the  parts  most  required  by  tourists, 
and  will,  during  the  coming  winter,  get  ready  an  advance  topographical  sheet  of  Yoho 
park  with  that  object  in  view. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AKTHUR  O.  WHEELER,  D.L.S. 
Topographer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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LIST  OF  TOWNSHIPS  DESCRIBED. 


East  op  Pbincipal'Mbkidian. 


Township. 


Range. 


lO    ......    ..       •■... 

14,15 

7,9,10,  14  

1,2,6,7,8.9,14,15. 

1,2,6.7.8,9 

2, 3,  6,  7, 12,  13, 14.. 

3,  4,  5,  7 

3,1,5 


WxsT  OF  Phikcipal  Meridian. 


17,19 

18 

19,20 

16,  19,  20,  23,  24  . . .   . 

lo,  I9,  ^O. • 

19,20,23,24 

^23,24 

15,16,17 

15,16,  17,18 

34.36 

28,32 

6,24.35 

6,35       

6,7 

5,6,7.8 

5.6,7.8,9 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

10 
11 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


West  op  Second  Meridian. 


Township. 


52,  58,  54,  55,  56. 

52 

44.52 

52 

52 

52 


52.. . , 
52.... 
7,52. 
62.. . . 
52.. . . 
52..  . 
52.,  . 
52,... 
52.... 


52 

52 

52 

14,  52. 

52 

52 


50.51,52 

50,51,52... 

50,51,52 

5,  11,  12,  50,  51,  52. 

11,12,51,52 

7,  8,  52. 

7.8,9,10,11,52... 
7,8,9,10,11 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14. 


Range. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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\V«BT  Of  Third  Mcbidia!). 

Wist  of  Pocbth  Mkmhi.i.v-C™. 

Township. 

Range. 

Towiuhip. 

lUngt 

51 

60,61 

21,22,23.60. 

10,  21;  ^. 

1 
2 

H 
12 
19 
27 
28 
29 

68,5.t,61,64 

27 
2!l 
30 

Wkbt  OK  Fifth  Mbbiuian. 

21 

2J,22 ;,.    .. 

9.10,11,12 

l.'Vai'.'-'.*..'::.: 

21,22 

=•■=» 

8,  9,  ii.  12,17,'  is;  i9,'26.  01),  (».:. 
^^6^57.58,59.^........ 

2 
3 

4 

SO....'.'.'.'''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.''.'  .'.''.'.v.'.'.'. 

IS,  W,2S'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'-'.'..'..'.'.'..'.'.'.'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'- 

76,77 

7^76 

78,74.76,78. 

74.75 

64. 

64. 

64,80,84, 

"«,84 

80,84 

80  84 

T 

n 

Wbst  or  FouBTB  Mkbidus. 

69.60 

69. 

59,60 

i,'3,' e.  7, 66,' 66,  m.'ea' ".'.'. 

6,'7  SsMBr^..; 

6,7.8,35,68 

8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

21 
22 
23 
24 
■       25 
26 

M 
16 
I& 
17 
19 
20 
« 
22 

6,7,04,68. 

84. 

84. 

2S 

6*.68..   .._     

West  of  Sixth  Mkridias. 

^.^'^''::::-:::-::  :■::■:■::■■■:. 

eiles 

cLsi"!!  !'!!!!  '.'.'.'.'...'..' 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TOWNSHIPS. 


TOWKSHlPa   BABT   OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    UERIDIAK. 


16. — There  are  a  few  settlers  immediately  west  of  the  portion  of  this  township 
which  I  surv^ed,  but  only  a  few,  for  the  western  portion  of  the  township  is  nearly  all 
muskeg.    C   F.  Aylstoorth,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  S. 

14. — ^West  of  Brokenhead  river  this  township  is  very  densely  settled;  east  nf  the 
river  it  is  only  sparsely  settled.  On  tiie  west  aide  of  the  river  the  roads  have  all  bem 
graded  and  ditched;  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  none  of  the  roada  are  graded  and  it  i* 
only  partially  ditched.— C.  F.  AyJaworth,  DJj.8.,  1906. 
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Bangs  & — ContiiMLed, 

15. — There  are  no  settlers  living  east  of  the  lands  I  have  surveyed  in  this  town- 
ship. The  land  in  this  township,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  is  practically  all  musk^. 
C.  F  Aylsworth,  DX.8.,  1906. 

.         Range  9, 

7.  This  township  is  easily  reached  by  the  Dawson  road  from  Ste.  Anne,  and  the 
Sprague  trail — which  leaves  the  Dawson  road  in  section  11,  township^  8,  range  9,  and 
runs  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction  passing  through  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  in  township  7,  range  9.  Both  the  Dawson  road  and  the  Sprague  trail  ^re 
in  good  condition.  No  entrance,  except  as  above,  could  be  made  into  this  township 
with  horses  in  summer  time.  The  lower  portions  of  this  township  are  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  peaty  moss  and  the  greater  part  of  ithe  higher  x>ortions  is  sandy  and 
stony,  though  some  parts  have  a  thin  top  dressing  of  black  loam.  In  general  the  soil 
of  this  township  is  not  good  for  agriculture,  though  a  small  portion  of  arable  land 
consisting  of  black  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  sandy  loam  or^  sand  is  found  in  portions  of 
sections  21,  22,  27,  28,  32  and. 33.  The  whole  of.  the  surface  of  this  township  is 
covered  with  bush  or  heavy  scrub,  with  occasional  marshes  scattered  throughout  the 
township.  The  southeastern  quarter  of  the  township  is  swampy  and  in  some  places 
there  are  floating  bogs  or  muskegs  which  render  this  portion  of  the  township  nearly 
impassable.  The  northern  and  northwestern  portions  consist  of  sandy  and  stony 
lidges.  The  timber  consist  of  tamarack,  spruce,  jackpine  and  poplar,  very  little  of 
which  could  be  used  for  lumber  as  it  is  too  small  or  too  crooked.  A  few  railroad  ties 
and  fence  posts  could  be  cut  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  township.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  township  have  been  burnt  over  and 
the  timber  is  nearly  all  fire-killed,  but  is  mostly  standing  yet.  A  small  amount  of 
coarse  hay  could  be  cut  in  sections  29,  30  and  31.  Other  small  hay  meadows  are 
scattered  throughout  the  township,  but  these  would  be  suitable  only  for  pasturage. 
Water  is  plentiful  and  permanent  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  town- 
ship but  the  northwestern  portion  is  dry,  and  in  a  dry  summer,  water  could  be  got 
only  by  digging,  except  for  one  marsh  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  30. 
All  the  water  is  fresh.  A  shallow  lake,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  area,  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  sections  1,  2,  11  and  12.  Brokenhead  river  takes  its  rise  in 
sections  35  and  86.  A  small  branch  comes  out  of  eacL  cf  the  above  mentioned  sec- 
tions and  th^  unite  in  section  2,  township  8,  range  9.  These  branches  at  the  time 
of  survey  were  merely  tiny  streams  about  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  deep  with  a 
slow  current.  No  falls  or  rapids  occur  and  no  water-power  could  be  developed.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  23  are  more  or  less 
flooded  all  the  time.  The  climate  is  very  mild  and  no  sunmier  frosts  occurred.  Fuel 
consisting  of  tamarack,  spruce  and  jackpine  is  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the  township. 
No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  No  stone  in  place  was  seen  though  surface  stones 
and  boulders  were  plentiful  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  township.  No  min- 
erals of  economic  value  were  encountered.  Traces  of  moose  and  bear  are  plentiful, 
but  other  game  is  scarce. — H,  8.  Holcroft,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

9. — This  townshin  is  roa-hed  from  Ste.  Anne  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway, 
by  using  the  Dawson  road  as  far  as  section  17,  in  township  8,  range  9.  At  the 
house  of  a  settler  named  Edward  Harrison,  in  this  section,  I  left  the  Dawson 
road  and  followed  Chartier's  logging  trail,  which  has  a  general  northeasterly  direc- 
tion to  Ghartier's  sawmill,  in  section  12,  township  9,  range  9,  east  of  the  principal 
meridian.  A  good  trail  leaves  this  trail  in  section  1  and  runs  north  and  then  west  to 
Kolin's  old  sawmill  in  section  14.    This  township  is  composed  of  three  general  classes 
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Range  9 — Continued. 

of  country:  (1)  High  level  ground  covered  with  poplar,  willow  and  windfall.  This 
olass  occupies  southwest  half  section  25,  northeast  half  section  26,  southwest  half  sec- 
tion 35,  section  34,  northeast  quarter  section  33,  section  1,  northeast  half  section  2. 
section  12,  section  11,  southwest  quarter  section  13,  west  half  section  15,  sections  16, 
20,  21,  southwest  half  section  29,  east  quarter  section  30  and  east  half  section  31.  In 
places  this  class  also  carries  a  little  jackpine.  The  soil  is  liirht  and  sandy,  with  numer- 
ous stones  and  houlders.  (2)  Swamp  and  muskeg,  heavily  covered  with  spruce,  tamarack, 
and  cedar,  from  2  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  occupying  southwest  three-quarters 
section  36,  northeast  third  section  35,  northeast  third  section  25,  section  24,  north  two- 
thirds  section  13,  north  two-thirds  section  14,  section  23,  southwest  half  section  26. 
northeast  half  section  27,  east  half  section  15,  section  10,  section  3,  southwest  half 
section  2  and  southeast  quarter  section  4.  The  soil  is  a  hlack  loam  or  veg^tahle  mould. 
(3)  Swamp  and  muskeg,  partly  open  and  partly  covered  with  dead  spruce  and  tamarack 
and  willow  scruh.  This  class  occupies  northeast  quarter  section  36,  southwest  half  sec- 
tion 33,  east  half  section  32,  northeast  three-quarters  section  28,  southwest  half  section 
27,  northeast  half  section  22,  north  half  section  4,  south  half  section  9,  sections  5,  6, 
7,  8  and  18,  west  half  section  17,  section  19,  west  half  section  30,  west  quarter  section 
81.  This  is  wet  and  marshy  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  with  moss.  The 
location  of  the  timber  is  described  above.  The  spruce  and  tamarack  is  all  too  small  for 
lumbering  purposes,  the  best  having  been  taken  out  by  the  settlers  around  Ste.  Anne. 
There  is  a  poplar  and  jackpine  ridge  in  section  12,  which,  however,  has  also  been  cut 
over.  No  hay  is  to  be  found.  Water  is  all  fresh  and  the  supply  abundant  and  perma- 
nent. A  small  stream  enters  the  township  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  2  and 
crosses  the  east  boundary  of  section  3  at  eighteen  chains  north  of  the  south  boundary-. 
It  then  empties  into  the  large  marsh  occupying  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township, 
and  is  not  noticeable  on  any  other  of  the  lines  in  the  township.  The  area  described 
above  under  (3)  would  probably  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  in  a  wet  season.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey  (May  and  June),  however,  water  occurred  only  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches.  No  water-power  ia  available.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  light 
frosts  in  the  early  part  of  June.  Firewood,  consisting  of  dead  spruce,  tamarack  and 
poplar,  is  everywhere  plentiful.  The  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  settlers  for 
many  years.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  are  to  be  found.  The  game  is  moose, 
red  deer,  bear,  grouse,  porcupine,  weasels  and  wild  turkeys.--J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  D.L.S., 
1906. 

lOi — This  township  was  reached  from  section  34,  township  9,  range  9,  by  my  own 
trail  northerly  along  the  east  boundaries  of  section  4  to  the  quarter  section  comer  on 
the  east  boundary  of  section  9.  From  this  point  my  camp  had  to  be  packed  by  men  to 
section  27,  as  the  surface  was  of  too  soft  and  swampy  a  nature  to  allow  the  use  of 
horses  and  wagons.  The  soil  of  the  township  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes: 
(1)  High  ground,  wooded  with  poplar,  willow  and  a  few  jackpine.  This  class  is  sandy, 
with  many  boulders,  but  in  a  few  places  white  clay  was  encountered.  It  is,  however, 
of  too  light  a  quality  to  be  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  comprises  the  north- 
east quarter  section  32,  33,  southwest  three-quarters  34,  27,  east  half  28,  northeast 
quarter  22,  23,  south  half  24,  14,  13,  west  half  3,  4,  6  and  7.  (2)  Swamp  or  muskefr, 
wooded  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  or  fire-killed  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  soil  in  this 
class  is  invariably  a  deep  black  loam,  but  is  not  suited  for  agricultural  purposes  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  water.  It  can  doubtless,  however,  be  drained 
and  should  then  be  valuable.  It  comprises  section  36,  northeast  quarter  section  35. 
southwest  three-quarters  sections  32,  31,  29,  west  half  28,  east  half  26,  northeast  half 
24,  south  half  22,  21,  northeast  quarter  20,  east  half  19,  11,  12,  2,  northeast  and  south- 
west quarter  sections  1, 10,  northwest  three-quarters  9, 8,  northeast  quarter  5  and  north- 
east quarter  3.     (3)  Marsh  or  muskeg,  containing  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  scattered! 
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(lead  tanifirack  and  scnib,  and  being  composed  of  moss  to  a  depth  of  seve-'al  feet. 
It  is  unfit  for  agriculture.  This  class  comprises  southeast  quarter  85,  25,  north  half 
30,  middle  third  of  20,  east  half  18,  17,  16,  west  half  15  and  middle  third  1. 

The  surface  is  level  and  covered  with  timber  as  described  above.  All  the  beat 
timber  has  been  cut  in  the  township,  but  the  young  tamarack,  spruce,  poplar  and  jack- 
pine,  should  be  large  enough  to  cut  in  a  few  years.  There  is  no  hay.  Fresh  water  is 
abundant  and  the  supply  permanent.  A  branch  of  Brokenhead  river  crosses  section 
36.  It  is  two  chains  wide  and  four  feet  deep  and  flows  with  a  current  of  about  one 
and  one  half  miles  per  hour.  Its  banks  are  well  defined  and  flooding  is  therefore  im- 
probable. No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  abundant  rainfall 
in  June  (during  the  time  of  the  survey),  with  no  frosts  at  this  time.  Good  fuel  is 
everywhere  obtainable  among  the  fire-killed  timber  and  windfall.  There  were  no 
stone  quarries  or  minerals  found.  Moose,  red  deer,  bear  and  partridge  are  all  quite 
numerous. — J.  L,  R.  Parsons,  D,L,8,,  1906. 

14. — ^The  southeast  comer  of  the  township  is  crossed  by  Lac  du  Bonnet  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  a  wood  siding,  Milner,  being  in  section  12.  The 
township  is  mostly  swamp,  muskeg  or  sand  ridge,  but  there  is  a  strip  of  good  land 
along  the  west  boundary  and  i)erhaps  some  more  about  the  middle  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  township.  The  latter,  however,  is  covered  with  heavy  woods,  both  green 
timber  and  brule.  A  number  of  Galicians  have  settled  in  the  western  tier  of  sections 
but  on  account  of  their  buildings  being  scattered  in  the  scrub  it  is  imjwssible  for 
me  to  show  the  position  of  them  in  my  notes.  The  timber  is  mostly  spruce  and  tama- 
rack, small  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  swamps  and  larger  in  the  drier  portions.  All 
the  large  timber  has  been  cut.  Much  cordwood  is  cut  here  every  winter.  I  believe 
that  this  township  is  in  a  wood  or  timber  limit  belonging  to  J.  D.  Mc Arthur.  I  saw 
no  hay  meadows,  except  those  claimed  by  the  settlers  along  the  west  boundary.  The 
water  is  fresh.  There  is  a  small  lake  in  section  24  and  there  are  several  small  creeks 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  swamps.  I  saw  no  coal,  minerals  or  stone  of  any  econo- 
mic value.  Moose,  deer,  timber  wolves,  chickens  and  partridges  are  plentiful. — Geo. 
H.  Wait,  DJj.8.s  1906. 

Range  10. 

1. — The  greater  part  of  the  soil  in  this  township  is  useless,  being  only  fourth 
class,  made  up,  principally  of  floating  muskegs  and  spruce  and  tamarack  swamps. 
There  are,  however,  about  eight  or  ten  good  quarter  sections  in  the  southwest  comer 
which,  when  cleared,  will  make  good  farming  land.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is 
<*oveped  with  bush,  consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack  averaging  from  three 
inches  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  spruce  and  tamarack 
and  willow  scrub,  especially  in  the  swamps  and  muskegs.  Hay  can  be  had  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  township,  enough  to  supply  the  settlers.  There  are  no  streams  of 
any  kind  to  be  found,  but  good  water  can  be  had  in  the  swamps  and  by  digging  a 
few  feet  in  almost  any  place.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  without 
any  indications  of  summer  frosts.  Fuel  can  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities  all 
through  the  district,  consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack.  There  are  no  coal 
or  lignite  veins,  minerals  or  stone  quarries  to  be  found.  Moose  is  about  the  only  kind 
of  game  to  be  found.  The  Emerson- Vassar  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way runs  through  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  this, 
however,  fro-n  the  central  or  southern  part  of  the  township  on  account  of  swamps  and 
muskegs.  There  is  a  trail  leading  from  the  settlements  in  the  township  to  the  west, 
hilt  even  this  is  difitcult  to  travel  on  except  in  the  winter. — John  Molloy,  D.L.8.,  1906^ 
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2. — The  erreater  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  township  is  a  black  or  sandy  loam  from 
five  inches  to  eighteen  inches  deep  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil  and  would  be  fit  for  farm- 
ing purposes  only  on  account  of  the  land  being  so  wet  and  almost  impossible  to  get 
into.  All  the  land  is  covered  with  bush  oonsistiiig  mostly  of  spruoey  tamarack  from 
five  inches  to  ten  inches  diameter,  and  poplar,  willow  and  jackpine  scrub  and  brule 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  towuship.  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  township 
is  mostly  dry  tamarack  about  fi,ve  inches  diameter  with  low  willow  scrub  and  swamp. 
There  are  no  hay  meadows,  but  if  the  land  was  cleared  and  drained  hay  could  be  had 
in  large  quantities  all  through  the  township.  All  the  water  is  free  from  alkali  and 
of  first-class  quality.  There  are  no  streams  to  be  found.  The  climate  is  the  general 
Manitoba  climate  with  no  summer  frosts.  Fuel  can  be  had  in  abundance  all  through 
this  district,  consistin^r  of  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  cedar  and  jackpine.  There  are  no 
coal  or  lignite  veins,  minerals  or  stone  quarricjs.  Game  consisting  of  moose,  deer  and 
bear  are  very  plentiful  all  through  this  section  of  country.  A  winter  trail  leading  to 
Woodridge,  a  village  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  about  two  miles  north,  passes 
through  the  western  portion  of  the  township  and  continues  southeast  to  the  settlement 
of  Pine  Valley  in  township  1,  range  12.  There  is  a  store,  postoffice  and  school  in  both 
these  places.  The  Emerson-Vassar  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway 
passes  through  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township.    John  Molloy,  D.L.8.,  1906, 

6. — This  township  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  northerly  from  Bedford  station, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  and  is  most  easily  reached  by 
th^  Mennonite  trail  from  Bedford.  This  trail  passes  over  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  wagon  trail.  The  soil  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  township  is  a  light 
sand  mixed  with  stones  and  gravel  in  most  places  and  is  imsuitable  for  cultivation. 
The  swampy  portions  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  peaty  moss  of  varying  thickness  and 
generally  have  a  sandy  subsoil.  They  would  have  to  be  drained  before  cultivation 
could  be  successfully  carried  on.  The  whole  of  sections  1,  12, 18,  24,  25,  19,  30,  31  and 
82,  the  easterly  portions  of  sections  2,  11,  14,  16  and  28,  and  the  westerly  portions  of 
sections  20  and  29  are  swampy  and  covered  with  tamarack  and  spruce  and  are  nearly 
level.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  rolling.  A  range  of  low  hills  passes  through 
this  township  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  beginning  at  the  south- 
west comer  and  passing  out  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township.  These  hills  are 
covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  small  jackpine.  About  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
township  is  covered  with  wood,  about  twenty-three  per  cent  with  scrub,  consisting  of 
jackpine,  willow  and  poplar  and  the  remaining  twelve  per  cent  is  either  open  or 
semi-open.  The  timber  remaining  in  the  township  consists  of  tamarack,  spruce 
and  jackpine  and  a  few  cedar  trees  in  sections  1  and  2,  nearly  •all  of  which  are 
under  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  not  good  enough  for  boards.  Railroad  ties  could  be 
made  from  the  tamarack  in  sections  25,  24,  13,  12,  1,  and  2  in  the  east  and  in  sections 
18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31  and  32  in  the  west.  The  portions  of  this  timber  unsuitable  for 
ties  could  be  made  into  cordwood.  Some  cordwood  could  also  be  cut  in  sections  17, 
16,  15,  14,  11,  10  and  9.  A  few  hay  meadows  are  scattered  over  the  township  and 
they  produce  a  small  crop  of  coarse  hay.  All  the  water  is  fresh  and  is  plentiful  and 
permanent  in  the  swamps,  but  entirely  absent  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  township. 
There  are  no  permanent  streams.  During  the  season  I  was  oi)erating  in  this  township 
the  climate  was  good;  there  were  hot  days  and  cool  nights  with  no  smnmer  frosts. 
There  was  sufficient  rain.  Fuel  consisting  of  tamarack,  spruce  or  jackpine  can  be 
secured  in  abundance  in  all  portions  of  the  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  township.  No  exposures  of  rock  in  place  and  no  valuable  econ- 
omic minerals  were  seen.  Bear  and  moose  are  plentiful,  and  some  few  traces  of  deer 
were  seen.    Of  the  smaller  game  there  are  some  ruffed  grouse,  prairie  chicken  and  a 
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gteaX  many  rabbits.    Timber  wolves  and  coyotes  are  quite  numerous. — H.  8,  Holcroft, 
DJjJS,,  1906. 

7. — This  township  is  most  easily  reached  by  the  Dawson  road  from  Ste.  Anne 
Ahich  passes  through  sections  33,  34,  35  and  36,  or  by  taking  the  Sprague  trail,  which 
leayes  the  Dawson  road  in  township  8,  range  9,  the  southerly  portion  of  the  township 
may  be  reached.  Both  the  Dawson  and  Sprague  roads  are  fairly  good  for  travelling 
on.  About  two-thirds  of  this  township  is  of  a  light  sandy  and  stony  soil,  very  little 
of  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  as  it  is  too  light  and  dry.  The  rennaining 
one-third  is  swampy  and  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  a  peaty  moss,  all  of 
which,  at  present,  is  too  wet  for  cultivation  and  even  if  drained  would  be  of  very  little 
agricultural  value.  The  higher  portions  are  rolling  and  covered  with  a  sparse  growth 
of  jackpine  or  scrub.  The  lower  portions  are  very  nearly  level  and  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  tamarack  and  spruce.  Sections  81,  32,  33,  29,  28,  27,  26,  20,  21,  22, 
16  and  6  and  the  northerly  portions  of  sections  34,  36^  36,  16,  14  and  9  and  the  east- 
erly portions  of  sections  19, 18  and  7  and  the  westerly  portions  of  sections  23  and  25  are 
covered  with  jackpine,  poplar,  balm  of  Oilead  and  scrub,  with  a  few  small  open  places. 
The  remainder  of  the  township  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  tamarack  and  spruce. 
About  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  timbered,  about  twenty  per  cent  scrub  and 
the  remaining  eight  per  cent  is  open  or  semi-open.  But  very  little  timber  suitable 
for  boards  is  left  in  this  township.  In  the  westerly  portion  of  sections  7,  18,  19  and 
30  there  are  a  few  trees  over  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  northern  and  central  por^ 
tions  of  the  township  are  covered  with  small  jackpine  and  some  i)oplar,  all  of  which 
is  small  and  suitable  only  for  fuel.  The  southeasterly  portion  of  the  township  and 
the  westerly  parts  of  sections  7,  18,  19  and  30  are  covert  with  tamarack  and  spruce, 
some  of  which  would  make  railroad  ties.  The  remainder  is  suitable  only  for  fuel,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  quantity.  Very  little  hay  could  be  cut  in  this  township.  A  few 
small  hay  meadows  are  scattered  throughout  the  township,  but  the  growth  of  grass  on 
these  is  light  and  stunted.  Water  can  be  got  near  the  surface  in  all  sections  except 
flections  31,  32,  29  and  17,  in  which  sections  it  would  be  necessary  to.  go  to  some 
depth  for  it.  The  supply  would  be  sufficient  and  permanent.  All  the  water  is  fresh. 
No  running  streams  are  in  this  township.  None  of  the  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded. 
No  head  of  water  is  obtainable  in  this  township.  The  climate  is  good ;  sufficient  rain, 
much  sunshine,  cool  nights  and  no  summer  frosts  occur.  Fuel  consisting  of  tamarack, 
spruce,  jackpine  and  some  poplar  is  plentifully  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  discovered.  No  stone  in  place  was  en- 
countered. No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  Moose,  bear,  and  red  deer 
were  plentiful.  Prairie  chicken  and  partridge  were  found  in  small  numbers.  No 
traces  of  other  game  were  seen. — H,  8.  Holcroft,  D,L,8,,  1906, 

8. — This  township  is  most  easily  reached  from  Ste.  Anne  station  by  the  Dawson 
road.  The  travelling  on  this  road  is  fairly  good  with  the  exception. of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  corduroy.  The  whole  southwesterly  quarter  of  the  township 
and  the  westerly  part  of  sections  10  and  15  are  composed  of  sand  with  boulders  in 
most  places.  In  places  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  partially  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  but  this  layer  is  too  thin  to. aid  appreciably  in  enriching  the 
floiL  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  peaty  moss,  in 
the  swamps,  and  with .  matted  grass  roots  in  the  marshes.  All  of  the  swamps  are  too 
wet  to  be  cultivated  until  drained.  If  well  drained  the  swamps  and  marshes  would 
probably  produce  the  usual  vegetables  and  cereals  of  the  district.  The  sandy. portions 
are  of  too  light  a  soil  and  are  too  dry  to  produce  much  growth.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  .the  township  is  rolling.  The  remainder  is  nearly  level.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  marshes  the  whole  of  the  township  is  wooded  or  is  covered  with  scrub. 
Marshes  and  hay  meadows  occupy  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  surface.   .Woods  or 
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scrub,  mainly  woods,  cover  the  remaining  ninety-two  per  cent.  The  larger  marshes 
are  located  in  sections  13,  14, .  15,  22  and  23  and  the  northern  parts  of  sections  31,  32 
and  33,  but  very  small  marshes  and  hay  meadows  are  located  at  intervals  over  aU  the 
township.  A  large  broken  marsh  covered  in  many. places  with  scattered  willow  and 
scrub  tamarack  extends  throughout  portions  of  sections  13,  14,  15,  22,  23  and  24. 
Located  at  intervals  throughout  the  remainder  of  the .  township,  with  the  .above  men- 
tioned exception  of  the  southwest  quarter,  are  many  marshes  varying  from  two  or 
three  chains  to  •fifteen  or  twenty  chains  in  width.  .About  twelve  per  cent  of  the  town- 
ship is  covered  with  scrub,  generally  wiUow  or  scrub  tamarack,  spruce,  poplar  and 
balm  of  Gilead,  with  a  small  amount  of  scrub  jackpine.  This  scrub  is  well  distri- 
buted over  the  township.  The  best  of  the  original  timber  in  this  township  has  been 
removed,  but  there  yet  remains  a  small  quantity  of  spruce  and  tamarack  that  would 
make  boards.  Sections  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,  17  and  18  contain  practically  only  jack- 
pine  and  poplar,  all  too  small  for  boards.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  cedar  averag- 
ing about  seven  inches  in  diameter  in  sections  28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33.  Tamarack 
and  spruce  are  well  distributed  over  all  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  town- 
ship, tamarack  being  the  most  plentiful.  Throughout  the  township  the  tamarack 
would  average  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  and .  the  spruce  about  six  or 
seven  inches.  There  is  very  little  timber  over  ten  inches  in  diameter.  A  portable 
sawmill,  not  at  present  in  use,  is  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16.  But  little 
hay  could  at  present  be  cut  in  this  township.  In  sections  12,  13,  17  and  18  about  ten 
tons  of  hay  could  be  cut .  annually.  A  few  small  hay  meadows  are  scattered  through- 
out the  township,  but  these  produce  only  a  very  small  amount  of  grass  suitable  for 
hay.  All  the  water  in  the  township  is  fresh.  .  In  sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  16, 17  and  18 
some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  getting  water  in  a  very  dry  season,  but  else- 
where in  the  township  water  is .  permanent  and  can  always  be  obtained  by  digging. 
Windy  lake,  a  small  body  of  fresh  water  about  sixty  acres  in  area,  lies  in  sections  31 
and  32,  and  a  part  of  Oak, lake,  also  fresh  water,  in  sections  32  and  33.  One  small 
stream  of  clear  water  about  three  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep  flows  into  Windy  lake 
in  section  31.  This  is  the  only  running  water  in  the  township.  None  of  the  land  is 
liable  to  be  flooded  to  a  serious  extent,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  lower  lands  would  have 
to  be  drained  before  commencing  successful  agricultural  operations.  There  is  no 
water-power  in  this  township.  The  climate  during  the  season  of  operation  was  reason' 
ably  equable,  with  the  exception  of  a  fairly  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  July  30,  1906. 
Puol  consisting  of  tamarack,  jackpine,  i)oplar,  spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  is  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  encountered.  No  stone 
in  place  was  encountered  in  this  township,  but  boulders  and  stones,  mostly  granite, 
are  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  township,  especially  in  the  southwest  portion.  No 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  Moose  and  bear  are  quite  numerous.  A  few 
black  partridge  and  ruffed  grouse  were  seen,  also  a  few  traces  of  deer.  No  traces  of 
other  game  were  seen. — H.  8.  Holcroft,  D.L.8.,  1906* 

9. — I  reached  this  township  from  township  9,  range  9,  by  the  old  logging 
trail  which  crosses  sections  7  and  18.  It  was  in  excellent  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  and  extended  eastward  across  the  south  part  of  sections 
20  and  21  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  22.  Thence  I  cut  a  trail  throu£^ 
sections  15,  14  and  12  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  township.  The  soil  is  either  moss, 
black  loam  or  sand.  The  moss  occurs  in  the  marshes  and  is  a  peaty  moss  extending 
over  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The  black  loam  occurs  in  the  spruce  and  tamarack  mus- 
kegs and  when  drained  should  be  splendid  agricultural  land.  This  comprises  the 
largest  part  of  the  township.  The  sand  is  found  associated  with  the  poplar  and  willow 
bush  and  is  valueless  for  agriculture,  containing  also  many  stones  and  boulders.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  covered  with  bush.    The  northern  half  of  the  township  is  covered 
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with  tAmarack  and  spruce.  Sections  18,  17,  16, 9, 8  and  7  are  covered  with  poplar  and 
willow  with  scattered  jackpine  and  spruce,  and  the  balance  of  the  township  with  spruce 
aud  tamarack.  The  township  has  all  been  cut  over,  and  the  buildings  of  Nolin's  old  mill 
are  still  standing  in  the  southwest  comer  of  section  20.  There  is  but  very  little  timber 
large  enough  to  cut  at  present,  it  being  nearly  all  under  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It 
should,  however,  in  a  few  years  ferow  to  a  valuable  size  if  not  destroyed  by  fire.  A  small 
quantity  of  marsh  grass  may  be  obtained  in  a  hay  marsh  along  the  north  boundary  of 
section  16  and  also  in  the  south  part  of  section  14;  also'  a  small  amount  of  blue  grass 
along  the  banks  of  Brokenhead  river  in  section  36.  A  branch  of  Brokenhead  river  crosses 
section  36.  Where  it  leaves  the  township  it  is  thirteen  links  wide,  3  feet  deep  and  flows 
at  two  miles  per  hour.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  Fresh  water  of  excellent 
qi'slity  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  township.  No  water-power  is  available.'  The 
climate  is  moderate  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (July).  An  abundance  of 
fuel  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  dead  trees.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found. 
The  game  is  bear,  moose  and  deer. — J,  L.  B,  Parsons^  D.L,S,,  1906, 

14. — This  township  is  crossed  by  the  Lac  due  Bonnet  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  There  is  a  wood  siding  on  section  28  where  J.  D.  McArthur  has  a 
log  and  wood  camp.  The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  company  have  cleared  a  right- 
of  way  1'50  chains  wide  across  the  township  on  which  they  have  erected  a  pole  line 
for  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  to  Winnipeg.  A  fairly  good  road  has  also 
been  made  along  this  right-of-way.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  is  swamp  or 
sand  ridge  which  at  present  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  There  are  a  few  quarter  sections 
of  fairly  good  land  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  township  and  near  the  Six-mile 
siding  on  ihe  railway.  The  timber  is  chiefly  tamarack  and  spruce,  a  great  deal  of 
which  has  been  cut  out  for  logs  and  wood  by  J.  D.  McArthur,  who,  I  believe,  has  a 
limit  extending  over  the  whole  township.  On  the  higher  ground  where  the  timber  has 
not  been  burned  off  completely,  there  is  some  heavy  poplar  and  birch.  There  are  no 
hay  lands,  running  streams,  stone  quarries,  minerals  or  coal  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Game,  consisting  of  rabbits,  partridge,  chickens,  jumping  deer  and  moose,  is  plentiful. 
—Geo.  H.  Watt,  DX.S.,  1906. 

15. — ^The  southeasterly  comer  of  this  township  is  crossed  by  the  Lac  du  Bonnet 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  there  is  a  good  sleigh  road  from  Lac  du 
Bonnet  station  leading  to  section  25  of  the  township.  A  large  proportion  of  the  town- 
ship is  bog  and  swamp,  but  there  are  some  dry  ridges.  The  soil  on  the  ridges  is 
generally  fair  with  sand  or  clay  subsoil,  except  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  township 
where  the  subsoil  is  stony  clay  or  hardpan.  The  heavy  dead  standing  and  fallen 
timber  and  thick  underbrush  are  conditions  that  will  keep  settlers  out  for  some  time. 
The  timber  on  the  ridges  has  been  poplar,  spruce,  birch  and  ash,  but  the  greater  part 
has  been  fire-killed  and  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush  has  sprung  up.  In  the  swamps 
and  muskegs  the  timber  is  tamarack  and  spruce,  mostly  small,  from  eight  inches  in 
diameter  down.  The  largest  trees  have  all  been  cut  and  taken  out  for  logs.  There 
are  meadows  where  hay  has  been  cut,  but  the  hay  is  coarse.  The  water  in  the  swamps 
is  fresh.  There  is  only  one  sluggish  stream  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  There 
is  no  drainage  at  present,  but  the  township  could  be  easily  drained  into  Winnipeg 
river.  I  saw  no  minerals,  coal  or  stone  of  any  value.  Moose,  timber  wolves,  bears, 
chickens  and  partridge  are  plentiful. — Oeo.  IT.  Watt,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  11. 

1. — The  soil  in  this  township  is  mostly  third-class,  although  there  are  a  few 
quarter  sections  in  the  western  part  of  the  township  that  rank  as  second  class,  the 
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floil  being  a  rich  black  loam  and  clay  subsoiL  All  of  the  land  is  covered  with  heavy 
bushy  consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack  from  five  inches  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  few  small  bluffs  of  pine  and  poplar  averaging  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  hay  to  be  found,  but  in  the  township  to  the  east. a  considerable 
amount  of  hay  can  be  secured.  There  are  no  streams  or  creeks  in  the  ^  township,  but 
water  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  part  of  the  towndiip  either  in  the  swamps  or  by 
digging  a  few  feet.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  with  no  indications 
of  summer  frosts.  Fuel  can  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities  all  through  this  section 
of.  country,  consisting  principally  of  spruce,  tamarack,  jackpine  and  poplar.  There 
are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  to  be  found.  Moose  and  black 
bear  are  almost  the  only  kinds  of  game  in  this  district.  Good  trails  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  township  to  the  stations  of  Badger  and  Vassar  to  the  north  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  and  to  Pine  Valley,  a  station  on  the 
Emerson- Vassar  section  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  just  being  erected  in  the 
township  to  the  east.  In  all  these  places  there  are  schools,  ix>stoffices  and  small 
country  stores.  The  Emerson- Vassar  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  runs 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  township. — John  Molloy,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  township  is  of  third  and  fourth  class  quality, 
being  mostly  sand  having  about  two  inches  of  sandy  loam  which  is  unfit  for  producing 
crops.  The  land  is  covered  mostly  with  jackpine  scrub  about  six  feet  high,  although 
there  is  more  heavy  bush  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  township,  consisting  of  jack- 
pine about  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  some  spruce  and  tamarack,  mostly  dry,  about 
five  inches  in  diameter  scattered  throughout  the  township.  There  is  very  little  hay 
to  be  found,  but  it  could  be  obtained  in  a  few  places  by  clearing  the  bush  off.  All 
of  the  water  is  of  first  class  quality,  and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  x>ormanent.  It 
can  be  had  by  digging  in  almost  any  part  of  the  township,  except  on  the  jackpine 
ridges,  where  it  might  be  a  little  difficult  to  obtain  it.  There  are  no  streams  to  be 
found.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  without  any  sunmier  frosts. 
Enough  fuel  for  present  purposes  can  be  had  in  the  township,  and  the  surrounding 
townships  are  well  supplied  with  wood  for  fuel,  consisting  of  spruce,  tamarack,  jackpine 
and  cedar.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins,  minerals  or  stone  quarries  to  be  found. 
Game  consisting  of  moose,  deer  and  black  bear  are  very  plentiful  all  through  this 
section  of  the  country.  A  good  trail  passing  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship runs  from  Badger,  a  station  on  the  Ontario  division  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway  on  section  6,  township  3,  range  12,  to  the  settlement  of  Pine  Valley  in  sec- 
tion 20,  township  1,  range  12,  where  the  Emerson- Vassar  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway  i>asses.  There  is  a  postoffice  and  store  in  both  these  places,  as  well 
as  a  school  at  the  settlement  of  Pine  Valley. — John  Molloy,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

6. — The  soil  in  this  township  if  it  were  dry  would  be  nearly  all  black  loam,  but  as 
all  the  township  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  sections  36,  34,  33,  27  and  28,  which 
are  sandy,  consists  of  tamarack,  muskeg  and  almost  impassable  fioating  bog,  the 
soil  is  thereby  rendered  useless.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  is  covered  with  bush 
except  in  the  southeastern  part,  which  consists  largely  of  fioating  bog  with  a  low 
willow  scrub,  llie  timber  varies  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  all  tamarack, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  jackpine  in  the  northeastern  comer,  and 
is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  township.  There  are  no  hay  sloughs  to  be  found 
in  the  township,  and  very  little  hay  to  be  had  in  this  district.  Water  can  be  had  in 
any  part  of  the  township  without  digging,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  are 
no  streams  or  creeks  of  any  kind  to  be  found.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba 
climate  without  any  indications  of  summer  frosts.  Fuel  can  be  had  all  through  this 
district,  consisting  principally  of  tamarack  and  spruce.    No  stone  quarries,  coal  or 
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lignite  veins  or  minerals  were  found.  Black  bear  and  moose  are  very  plentiful  all 
through  this  section  of  country  and  are  about  the  only  kind  of  game  to  be  found. 
A  trail  leading  to  Woodridge  and  Ste.  Anne  passes  through  the  township  to  the  west, 
and  is  always  in  good  condition,  being  along  the  sand  ridges,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  team  or  wagon  into  the  township  in  summer.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  pack 
all  my  tents  and  provisions  into  the  township  from  section  24  in  the  township  to  the 
west— Jo^n  MoUay,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

« 

7. — ^This  township  may  be  most  conveniently  reached  by  wagon  road  from  Ste. 
Anne  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  only 
about  twenty-five  miles.  The  road  leading  from  Ste.  Anne  is  that  known  as  the  old 
'Dawson  road'  and  is  well  travelled  as  far  as  Brokenhead  river,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles.  The  township  may  also  be  reached  by  a  wagon  road  from  Bedford, 
another  station  on  the  same  railway,  and  the  distance  is  considerably  less  from  this 
point,  though  Ste.  Anne  is  the  preferable  supply  station.  The  soil  of  this  township  is 
composed  chiefly  of  sand  on  the  higher  portions  and  black  muck  or  peat  in  the  swamps, 
and  almost  the  entire  township  is  underlaid  by  sand,  in  some  places  mixed  with 
gravel.  Outside  of  Whitemouth  river,  which  flows  northerly  through  the  eastern  part 
of  the  township,  no  water  was  f oimd  upon  the  surface  during  the  time  of  the  survey, 
but  anywhere  throughout  the  township  good  water  could  be  found  by  digging  to  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet.  The  higher  portions  of  the  township  being  composed 
entirely  of  sand  are  of  little  value,  unless  perhai^s  for  the  raising  of  potatoes,  but 
the  swamps  when  drained  will  probably  be  suited  to  general  agriculture.  Almost  the 
entire  surface  of  this  township  is  covered  by  a  growth  of  scrubby  timber;  no  prairie 
of  any  account  being  found.  The  timber  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  small  black 
Bpruoe  predominating  in  the  swamps  and  jackpine  on  the  sand  ridges.  A  few 
tamarack  are  found  sufficiently  large  for  milling,  and  some  good-sized  white  poplar 
occur,  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  township  had  been  visited  by  fire  not  many 
years  ago  the  existing  forest  is  mostly  young  and  the  small  trees  formed  into  thickets 
of  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack,  &c.  The  jackpine  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  other  trees  by  the  fire,  and  is  therefore  found  of  larger  size, 
but  because  of  its  stunted,  gnariy  nature  is  unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
Some  marsh  hay  is  found  in  various  sections  of  this  township,  notably  sections  7,  8, 
9,  15,  1«,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  32  and  33.  It  is  of  the  quality  commonly 
found  in  sloughs  and  marshes  and  when  cut  in  proper  season  makes  good  feed  for 
horses  or  cattle.  Whitemouth  river  affords  the  chief  surface  supply  of  water  on  this 
township  and  is  composed  of  good  fresh  water.  Good  water  may,  however,  be  found 
ahnost  any  place  in  the  township  by  sinking  wells  to  a  depth  of  a  very  few  feet.  For 
the  use  of  my  men  and  horses  I  usually  found  an  abundance  at  a  depth  of  abouft 
three  feet,  and  never  found  it  necessary  to  sink  more  than  seven  feet.  The  water 
level  might,  however,  vary  very  considerably  during  different  years  and  seasons,  the 
present  year  having  been  a  very  dry  one.  Whitemouth  river,  which  in  this  township 
has  an  average  current  of  only  about  one  mile  an  hour,  is  not  capable  of  furnishing 
any  significant  water-i)Ower.  Besides  the  volume  of  the  stream  is  quite  small  in  tbxs 
locality.  The  locality  of  this  township  being  so  near  Winnipeg,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  similar  and  are,  therefore,  on  record  at  the  meteorological  office.  This 
township  bein^  thickly  wooded  with  various  kinds  of  timber,  there  is  an  abundant 
local  fuel  supply.  No  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  locality.  No  stone  quarries  are 
known  upon  the  township.  No  minerals  are  known  to  occur.  Large  game,  par- 
ticularly mooee,  were  observed  to  be  common  in  this  township  and  vicinity.  White- 
tailed  jumpinfiT  deer,  black  bears,  lynx,  wildcats,  foxes  and  porcupines  were  also  met 
with  and  are  common  in  the  locality.     Few  water  fowls  were  observed,  but  prairie 
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hens,  ruffed  grouse  and  spruce  grouse  were  common.    Whitefish,  pike  and  pickerel 
are  found  in  Whitemouth  river. — J.  W.  Tyrrell,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

S. — This  township  may  be  most  conviently  reached  by  wagon  road  from  Ste. 
Anne  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  from  whic^  place  it  is  distant  only 
about  twenty-five  miles.  The  road  leading  from  Ste.  Anne  is  that  known  as  the  old 
*  Dawson  road '  and  is  well  travelled  as  far  as  Brokenhead  river — a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  The  township  may  also  be  reached  by  a  wagon  road  from  Bedford,  another 
station  on  the  same  railway,  and  the  distance  is  slightly  less  from  this  point,  though 
Ste.  Anne  is  the  preferable  supply  station.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  composed 
diieily  of  sand  on  the  higher  portions  and  black  muck  or  peat  in  the  swamps,  and 
almost  the  entire  township  is  underlaid  with  sand,  in  some  places  mixed  with  gravel 
The  sandy  sections  of  the  township  are  of  little  value  unless  x^erhajM  for  the  raising 
of  potatoes,  but  the  swampy  lands  being  composed  of  a  rich  black  muck,  will,  when 
drained,  probably  be  suited  for  general  agriculture.  Almost  the  entire  surface  of  this 
township  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  small  timber,  only  two  or  three  small  prairie 
spots  having  been  found.  The  timber  of  this  township  is  of  comparatively  little  value, 
being  small  and  imsuited  for  milling,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  tamarack. 
The  abundance  of  the  various  trees  is  reperesented  by  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  following  :  black  spruce,  white  poplar,  jackpine,  tamarack,  balsam,  willow, 
cedar,  birch  and  alder.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  has  evidently  been  swept  by 
fire  not  many  years  ago,  causing  the  existing  forest  trees  to  be  young  and  smalL  The 
amount  of  natural  hay  growing  upon  this  township  is  small,  but  meadows  were  noted 
upon  the  following  sections  :  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  22,  27,  28,  31  and  32, 
Many  of  the  above  being  very  small.  The  quality  is  that  of  the  ordinary  marsh  hay, 
which  when  cut  in  proper  season  makes  fairly  good  fodder.  This  township  contains 
no  surface  supply  of  water  other  than  that  found  in  the  marshes,  but  by  the  sinking 
of  wells  plenty  of  good  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  underlying  sand  and  gravel 
beds.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  marshes,  and  also  the  depth  of  water  level  in  the 
soil  no  doubt  varies  very  much  from  season  to  season  and  year  to  year.  There  are  no 
water-powers.  The  locality  of  this  township  being  so  near  to  Winnipeg,  the  climatic 
conditions  are  similar — very  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  and  subject  to  very 
sudden  changes.  No  summer  frosts  were  exi)erienced.  Fuel  in  the  form  of  various 
kinds  of  timber  is  abundant  throughout  the  whole  district.  No  stone  quarries  were 
seen.  No  minerals  are  known  to  occur  upon  this  township.  Large  game,  particularly 
moose,  were  observed  to  be  common  in  this  township  and  vicinity.  White-tailed  jump- 
ing deer,  black  bears,  lynx,  wildcats,  foxes  and  porcupines  were  also  met  with  and  are 
common  in  the  locality.  Few  water  fowls  were  observed,  but  ruffed  grouse  and  spruce 
grouse  were  plentiful  and  a  few  prairie  hens  were  seen.  Whitefish,  pickerel  and  pike 
are  found  in  Whitemouth  river  in  the  township  to  the  south  and  east. — J.  W.  TyrreU, 
D,LJ3..  1906. 

9. — This  township  was  reached  by  my  own  trail  from  township  9,  range  11, 
which  enters  the  township  in  section  7  ;  thence  runs  northerly  to  section  18, 
thence  easterly  and  northeasterly  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  17,  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  16  and  15  to  its  end,  20  chains 
west  of  the  northeast  comer  of  section  15.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  sand, 
black  ]oi*.m  and  moss,  the  sand  (with  boulders),  occurring  in  the  parts  timbered  with 
poplar  and  willow  ;  the  black  loam  in  the  spruce  and  tamarack  muskegs  and  moss  in 
the  very  wet  muskegs.  At  present  the  soil  is  of  no  use  whatever,  but  if  the  country 
can  be  drained,  the  areas  of  black  loam  should  prove  to  be  very  rich  lands.  The  sur- 
face is  ever^*where  wooded,  except  a  large  open  muskeg  comprising  section  25,  east 
half  section  26,  northeast  quarter  section  23  and  north  half  of  section  24.    The  timber 
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is  very  much  mixed  in  this  township,  the  marshes  and  muskegs  (corered  with  spruce 
and  tamarack)  being  separated  by  many  small  sand  ridges  supporting  poplar  and  willow. 
There  is  no  timber  over  ten  inches  in  diameter,  except  that  in  a  small  area  in  the  east 
part  of  section  1  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  12  which  contains  some  good 
tamarack,  spruce  and  cedar.  This,  however,  was  cut  over  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
the  best  of  it  taken  out.  A  small  amount  of  blue  grass  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the 
branch  of  Brokenhead  river  which  crosses  sections  16,  17,  20,  29  and  30.  Water  of 
excellent  quality  is  everywhere  abundant.  The  branch  of  Brokenhead  river  which 
croHsea  the  township  has  an  average  width  of  20  links,  depth  of  one  and  one-half  feet 
and  flow  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  and  its  water  is  fresh.  It  runs  in  a  well 
defined  valley  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  creek  bed  is  a  little  below 
the  general  level  of  the  township  and  could  be  used  to  drain  the  land  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  No  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  summer 
frosts  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (July).  Fuel  is  everywhere  plentiful  in  the  form  of 
dead  trees.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  The  game  is  moose  and  bear. 
—J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  12. 

2.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  nearly  all  third  and  fourth  class,  as  it  consists 
principally  of  sand  with  a  sandy  or  gravel  subsoil.  It  is  almost  useless  for  farming 
purposes.  Nearly  all  the  surface  is  covered  with  bush  and  scrub  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  jackpine,  spruce  and  tamarack  from  two  inches  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
There  is  scarce^  sny  hay  to  be  found  in  this  township.  The  water  is  all  of  first-class 
quality,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  swamps,  but  is  difficult  to  get,  even  by  digging, 
on  the  sand  ridges.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful  all 
through  this  district,  consisting  principally  of  jackpine,  spruce  and  tamarack.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite  veins  or  minerals  to  be  found.  The  principal 
game  found  is  black  bear,  moose  and  deer.  The  township  is  well  traversed  with  trails 
nmning  to  Pine  Valley  to  the  south,  where  there  is  a  large  settlement,  and  to  the 
stations  of  Vassar  and  Badger,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway, 
which  passes  through  the  norihem  part  of  the  township.  There  are  small  stores  and 
postoffices  in  these  places,  but  no  schools. — John  Molloy,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

3. — The  northern  part  of  this  township  is  almost  useless  for  farming  purposes,  as 
it  consists  mostly  of  sand  ridges  and  swamps.  The  soil  in  the  swamps  is  a  black 
loam,  and  would  be  good  agricultural  land  if  cleared  and  drained.  The  surface  is 
mostly  heavily  timbered,  the  eastern  part  being  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack 
from  three  inches  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  western  part  with  jackpine 
from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  All  the  water  is  first-class  quality,  and  is  plen- 
tiful, especially  in  the  swamps,  where  it  can  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year  without 
digging.  There  are  no  water-powers  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  the  general 
Manitoba  climate,  with  no  indications  ofsunmier  frosts.  Fuel  is  yery  plentiful  all 
through  this  section  of  country,  consisting  principally  of  spruce,  tamarack  and  jack- 
pine. There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the  township,  and  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals.  Game  consisting  of  bear,  moose  and  deer  are  very  plentiful  all  through  the 
district.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  passes  through  section  6, 
where  the  station  of  Badger  is  situated.  At  Badger  there  is  a  store  and  jwstoffice. 
The  township  is  well  crossed  with  trails  running  to  the  line  of  railway,  which  have 
heen  used  for  hauling  out  wood  and  lumber. — John  Molloy,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

6.  There  is  very  little  land  in  this  township  fit  for  farming  purposes,  as  it  is 
mostly  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack.  A  few  quarter-sections  along  the  northern 
tier  of  sections  are  not  quite  as  wet  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  township.    Sections 
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S,  4t,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  18,  19  and  30  are  almost  useless  for  anything,  as  they  are 
nearly  all  covered  with  tamarack  bluffs  about  three  inches  diameter^  low  willow  scrub 
and  almost  impassable  floating  bog.  The  land  along  the  banks  of  Whitemouth  river, 
which  enters  the  township  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  24  and  leaves  the  township 
on  the  north  boundary  of  section  33,  is  high  and  dry,  mostly  covered  with  poplar  and 
thick  willows,  but  only  extends  for  about  ten  chains  from  the  bank.  The  river  has  an 
average  width  of  about  forty  feet  and  an  average  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet, 
but  seems  to  get  much  deeper  and  wider  as  it  leaves  the  township.  A  small  stream 
which  first  api)ears  on  section  6  and  passes  through  sections  7,  8,  17,  16  and  21,  joins 
Whitemouth  river  in  section  28.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  is  covered  with 
spruce  and  tamarack  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  except  along  Whitemouth 
river,  where  the  timber  is  poplar,  elm,  birch  and  balsam.  The  only  hay  to  be  found 
is  in  small  sloughs  along  Whitemouth  river,  and  a  considerable  quantity  along  the 
creek  in  the  sections  above  mentioned.  Plenty  of  water  can  be  had  in  any  part  of  the 
township  without  digging.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  from  Whitemouth 
river.  There  are  no  waterfalls  or  rapids  from  which  power  could  be  developed.  The 
climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  olimate,  without  any  indications  of  summer  frosts. 
Fuel  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  all  through  this  section  of  country,  consisting 
principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite 
veins  or  minerals  of  any  kind  to  be  found.  Moose  and  black  bear  are  very  plentiful 
through  this  district,  and  are  about  the  only  kind  of  game  to  be  had.  Dawson  trail, 
which  passes  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north,  is  the  nearest  trail,  but  there  is  no  trail 
leading  into  the  township. — John  Molloy,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

7. — This  townehip  may  be  conveniently  reached  by  wagon  road  from  Ste.  Anne 
station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  from  which  place  it  is  ^distant  by  trail 
about  thirty-flve  miles.  The  road  leading  from  Ste.  Anne  is  that  known  as  the  old 
'  Dawson  road,'  and  is  well  travelled  aa  far  as  Brokenhead  river,  a  distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles.  The  township  may  also  be  reached  by  a  wagon  road  from  Bedford, 
another  station  on  the  same  railway,  and  the  distance  from  this  x>oint  is  somewhat 
less,  though  Ste.  Anne  is  probably  the  better  supply  station.  The  soil  of  this  town- 
ship is  composed  chiefly  of  black  muck  on  the  surface  of  the  low  lands  with  sandy 
subsoil,  and  upon  the  higher  portions  which  are  characterized  as  jackpine  ridges  both 
surface  and  subsoil  are  composed  of  sand,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  township  toward  the  banks  of  Brokenhead  river — mixed  with 
gravel  and  boulders.  This  river  cuts  through  sections  5,  8,  7  and  31,  whilst  a  small 
tributary  of  the  same  traverses  sections  3,  10,  9  and  8,  affording  a  good  outlet  for 
drainage,  but  until  artificial  drainage  is  employed  to  supplement  the  natural  system 
but  little  of  this  township  will  be  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  higher  {por- 
tions composed  of  sandy  ridges  may  be  suitable  for  the  growing  of  root  crops — such 
as  potatoes.  Almost  the  entire  surface  of  this  township  is  covered  by  a  growth  of 
small  but  in  most  places  dense  timber,  no  prairie  being  found.  The  timber  of  this 
township  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  fire  having  destroyed  the  forest  not  very 
many  years  ago.  The  existing  forest  is,  therefore,  largely  composed  of  young  trees 
entirely  too  small  for  milling  purx)oses — except  in  spots  where  the  fire  had  not 
reached.  The  several  varieties  of  timber  growing  upon  this  township  are  given  below 
in  the  order  of  their  abundance:  black  spruce,  jackpine,  white  poplar,  tamarad^r 
willow,  alder,  cedar,  birch,  ash,  elm  and  balsam.  A  very  limited  amount  of  hay  is 
found  upon  this  township,  as  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  timber  and 
scrub.  Small  hay  marshes  occur,  however,  upon  the  following  sections :  6,  6,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33  and  36.  This  towpship  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  fresh 
water  by  Whitemouth  river,  which  flows  through  sections  6,  8,  7  and  31,  by  a  small 
tributary  of  the  same  which  traverses  sections  3,  10,  9  and  8,  and  by  two  small  fresh 
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water  lakes  occupying  a  large  part  of  section  27.  In  addition  to  these  supplies  good 
water  may  be  found  almost  any  place  throughout  the  township  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
depth  of  only  a  very  few  feet.  It  was  from  such  latter  source  that  I  supplied  my 
camp  with  water  during  the  prosecution  of  survey,  the  season  having  been  an  unusually 
dry  one.  Whitemouth  river,  which  in  this  township  has  a  current  of  only  about  one 
mile  an  hour,  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  significant  water-x>ower.  Besides  the 
volume  of  the  stream  in  this  locality  is  quite  small.  The  locality  of  this  township 
being  so  near  Winnix)eg,  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar^  very  cold  in  winter,  hot 
in  summer  and  subject  to  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  township  being 
thickly  wooded  with  various  kinds  of  timber,  possesses  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel 
in  that  form.  No  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  locality.  No  stone  quarries  are  known 
to  occur  upon  the  township.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur  upon 
the  township.  Large  game,  particularly  moose,  were  observed  to  be  common  in  this 
township  and  vicinity.  White-tailed  or  jumping  deer,  black  bears,  lynx,  wildcats, 
foxes  and  porcupines  were  also  met  with  and  are  common  in  the  district.  Very  few 
water  fowl  were  seen,  but  ruffed  grouse  and  spruce  grouse  were  plentiful  throughout 
the  woods,  and  a  few  prairie  hens  were  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Whitefish,  pickerel  and 
pike  as  well  as  some  other  varieties  of  good  fish  are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  Whitemouth  river.— ^.  W.  Tyirell,  DJj.8,,  1906. 

12. — Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  township  that  is  not  in  the  muskeg  is  of  first-class 
quality,  being  either  a  sandy  or  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  in  the  muskeg* 
is  hlack  and  would  make  excellent  hay  land  if  drained.  The  greater  part  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  township  consists  of  muskeg  and  swamp  which  is  covered  for 
the  greater  part  with  water  averaging  about  one  foot  deep  in  the  spring  of  the  year* 
Bog  river,  a  stream  about  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  enters  the  township 
in  section  2  and  flows  northwesterly  up  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,. 
where  it  loses  itself  and  spreads  out  into  muskeg.  The  portion  of  the  township  which 
does  not  consist  of  open  muskeg  is  covered  with  bush  consisting  of  spruce  and  poplar 
averaging  eight  inches  diameter,  and  thick  scrub,  brule  and  windfall.  There  is  con- 
siderable hay  to  be  found  along  the  edge  of  the  muskeg  and  banks  of  the  river.  The 
water  is  all  first-class  in  the  river  and  muskeg,  as  well  as  what  can  be  had  by  digging 
from  five  to  eight  feet.  There  are  no  waterrpowers  to  be  had.  The  climate  is  the 
general  Manitoba  climate,  without  any  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful  in  thi» 
district,  consisting  of  spruce,  poplar  and  tamarack.  There  are  no  stone  quarries^ 
coal  or  lignite  veins  to  be  found.  A  few  surface  stones  are  to  be  found  on  sections 
ot'i  and  25.  Game,  consisting  of  moose,  black  bear  and  deer  are  very  plentiful.  The 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  passes  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  The 
village  of  Whitemouth  is  situated  on  section  36  in  township  11,  range  11,  where  there 
is  a  station,  two  'general  stores,  postoffice,  churches  and  school,  and  having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  four  hundred  people.  The  townships  to  the  south  and  west  are  well 
settled  by  well-to-do  settlers.  A  trail  leading  to  Whitemouth  enters  the  township  in 
section  4.— Jo^n  Molloy,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

13. — ^Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  tovmship  is  of  third  and  fourth  class,  as  it  con- 
si«ts  principallj'  of  spruce  and  tamarack  swamps  and  muskegs,  with  low  willow  scrub.. 
It  is  impossible  to  drive  into  the  township  except  in  the  northern  part  along  the  south 
shore  of  Winnipeg  river,  where  the  land  is  somewhat  higher  and  in  places  dry.  The 
timber  consists  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack,  being  from  three  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  -diameter,  asd  kr  a  few.  places  in  the  eastern  part  jackpine  and  poplar  are 
to  be  founcl.  Tfi^  is  no  h^y/^o  foe  found,  but  in  the  townships  to  the  west  and  south, 
hay  can  be  had  in  large  quantities.  Water,  which  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
portion  of  the  township,  is  of*  first-class  quality.  The  water  in  Winnii)eg  river  is  of 
the  very  best.    Along  this  river  there  are  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls  where 
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thousands  of.  horse-power  can  be  develoi)ed.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba 
climate  with  no  indications  of  summer  frosts.    Fuel  is  very  plentiful  all  through  this 

district,  consisting  principally  of  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar  and  jackpine.  There  are 
no  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite  veins  to  be  found,  but  in  the  north  and  east  por- 
tions of  the  township  surface  stones  are  very  plentiful,  consisting  principally  of 
boulders.  Moose  is  about  the  only  game  to  be  found.  There  are  good  trails  in  the 
township  to  the  west  leading  to  the  village  of  Whitemouth  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  situated  on  section  36,  township  11,  range  11,  where  there 
are  schools,  stores  and  postoffices. — John  Molloy,  D.L,S.,  1906. 

14. — The  greater  portion  of  this  township  is  useless  for  farming  purposes  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  alluvial  soil,  nearly  all  the  land  being  covered  with  stones  and  large 
boulders  and  rocks.  The  whole  of  the  township  is  covered  with  bush,  consisting  of 
spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  jackpine,  birch  and  underbrush,  the  average  diameter 
being  about  eight  inches  and  being  equally  distributed  over  the  township.  There 
is  no  hay  land  to  be  found  in  the  township  or  in  the  adjoining  townshii)s.  The 
water  is  all  of  first-class  quality,  both  in  Winnipeg  river,  Lee  channel  and  the  swamp'. 
The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  are  a  number  of  rapids  along  Winnipeg 
river  in  this  township,  which  could  be  utilized  for  water-powers  and  could  be  further 
developed  by  the  construction  of  dams  whereby  thousands  of  horse-power  would  \c 
available.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate  with  no  indications  of  summer 
frosts.  Fuel,  consisting  of  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  jackpine  and  birch  can  be  had  in 
large  quantities  all  through  this  district.  Nearly  all  the  township  is  covered  with  stone, 
consisting  mostly  of  boulders.  There  are  no  minerals,  coal  or  lignite  veins  to  Ve 
found.  Game,  consisting  of  moose,  deer  and  black  bear  are  very  plentiful.  There  is  a 
corduroy  road  from  Winnip^  river  at  Lac  du  Bonnet  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  running  through  sections  31  and  32  of  this  township  and  then  south  along 
Pinawa  channel  to  section  11. — John  Molloy,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

Range  IS. 

3.  The  west  portion  of  the  township  is  chiefly  clay  with  more  or  less  sand  ;  the 
o^er  portion  is  sandy  soil  with,  in  some  places,  a  mixture  of  clay  in  the  subsoil.  I  would 
Hot  consider  the  soil  to  be  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  except  for  hay  and  oats. 
The  surface  is  level  and  is  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  tapiarack,  balm  of  Gilead,  birch 
and  some  balsam.  Sections  2,  3, 4  and  5  aio  very  well  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  birch, 
balm  of  Gilead  and  tamarack  up  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  considerable  of  which 
would  be  suitable  for  lumber  and  timber.  The  northerly  part  of  the  township  is  covered 
chiefly  with  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead  and  the  swamps  with  spruce  and  tamarack  four 
inches  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Spruce  is  scattered  throughout  the  township,  and  in 
the  high  land  is  generally  from  eight  inches  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is 
some  small  cedar  along  Mud  creek  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  township.  There  are 
some  small  meadows  through  the  township  and  some  larger  ones  along  the  shores  of 
Whitemouth  lake  towards  the  north  part  of  the  township.  The  water  throughout  the 
township  is  fairly  good  and  has  very  little,  if  any,  alkali.  That  in  Whitemouth  lake 
is  not  as  fresh  as  in  the  sloughs  and  creeks.  There  are  no  water-powers  in  the 
township,  as  there  are  no  streams  of  any  size,  and  as  the  country  is  level.  The  climate 
is  good,  there  being  no  summer  frosts  to  damage  fruit  or  grain.  Strawberries  were 
very  abundant,  growing  all  through  the  township  even  amongst  the  heavy  timber. 
Some  gooseberries,  huckleberries  and  a  few  raspberries  are  found.  Through  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  a  good  part  of  June  there  was  considerable  rain  which  raised  the 
water  in  the  swamps  and  creeks.  During  the  whole  summer  there  is  suflScient  rainfall 
for  the  growth  of  crops  of  any  kind.    Wood  is  very  plentiful  throughout  the  township. 
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eioept  on  a  narrow  strip  around  Wliitemouth  lake.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were 
fleen  in  the  township.  No  stone  quarries  were  met  with  but  boulders  and  small  stones 
are  to  be  found  in  many  places  throughout  the  township.  No  minerals  or  mineral- 
bearing  rockSy  not  even  outcroppings  of  any  kind  of  rocks,  were  seen  in  the  township. 
Game,  such  as  moose,  red  deer,  antelope,  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and  small  animals,  is  very 
plentiful  Ducks  and  geese  are  very  numerous  on  Whitemouth  lake.  Partridges  are 
also  plentiful. — Lewis  Bolton,  D.L,8„  1906. 

4 — ^The  soil  in  this  towniship  is  chiefly  sand  with  very  Httle  loam,  especially 
<m  the  sand  ridges,  which  are  the  only  high  lands  in  the  township.  In  the 
swamps  and  muskegs  there  is  quite  a  depth  of  mosa,  the  subsoil  being  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  or  peat.  This  township  is  not  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  township  is  all  timbered,  there  being  no  prairie.  The  higher 
parts  are  timbered  with  jackpine  and  some  Norway  pine.  The  pine  is  from 
eix  inches  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  is  fairly  good  for  saw-logs  or  building 
timber.  In  the  swamps,  especially  north  of  the  sand  ridges,  there  is  good  timber 
such  as  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  balm  of  Gilead  and  a  few  cedar  running  from  six 
inches  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Sections  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18 
are  the  best  timbered  in  the  township.  The  north  half  of  the  township  is  chiefly  mus- 
keg with  small  spruce  and  tamarack  and  is  very  wet  and  soft.  Along  the  north  side  of 
Whitemouth  lake  and  along  Black  creek  there  are  fi^od  meadows  where  considerable 
hsj  has  been  cut  this  season.  There  are  also  a  few  small  meadows  throughout  the 
township.  The  water  is  good  throughout  the  township  and  there  is  no  alkali.  Black 
<;reek  is  the  only  stream  in  the  township.  It  averages  from  four  to  six  feet  in  width 
and  about  six  inches  in  depth,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  is  consider- 
ably less.  The  water  is  fresh.  The  water  in  the  muskegs  is  fairly  good.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  lands  being  flooded  in  this  township  except  in  a  very  wet  season, 
vhen  the  low  lands  bordering  on  Whitemoyth  lake  might  be  overflowed.  There  are  no 
water-powers  in  the  township,  the  country  being  too  flat,  and  there  are  no  streams  of 
any  size.  The  climate  is  good.  There  was  very  little  summer  frost  and  none  sufiicient 
to  damage  strawberries  and  other  wild  fruits,  which  were  very  abundant.  Sufficient 
rain  fell  during  the  summer  for  the  growth  of  any  crop.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  in 
the  township  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  No  stone  quarries  were 
seen  in  the  township  but  large  and  small  rolling  stones  are  quite  plentiful,  except 
in  the  muskegs.  No  minerals  were  observed  nor  any  mineral-bearing  rocks,  not  even 
outcroppings  of  any  kind  of  rock  were  seen  in  the  township.  Game  of  all  kinds  was 
very  plentiful,  such  as  moose,  red  deer,  antelope,  bears,  wolves  and  other  small  animals. 
Oeese,  ducks  and  all  kinds  of  water  fowl  and  partridge  were  also  numerous. — Lewis 
Bolion^  DX,8.,  1906. 

5. — ^The  land  in  this  township  is  all  third  class.  The  soil  is  generally  a  black  loam, 
but  the  surface  is  mostly  swamps  and  muskegs,  with  a  few  high  ridges  which  are  some- 
what sandy  and  stony.  The  whole  of  the  township  is  covered  with  bush  except  in  a  few 
places  where  there  is  open  muskeg  with  low  willow  scrub.  The  timber  consists  prin- 
cipally of  spruce,  tamarack,  cedar,  i)oplar  and  jackpine  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  township,  the  average  diameter  being  about  six  inches.  There  is  no  hay  to 
be  found  in  this  township,  and  scarcely  any  throughout  the  district.  All  the  water 
H  of  first-class  quality,  and  can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  township  either 
on  the  surface  or  by  digging  a  few  feet.  Whitemouth  river,  a  stream  from  two  feet 
to  four  feet  deep  and  about  thirty  feet  wide,  flows  through  the  northeast  comer  of 
this  township,  flowing  north.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  with  no 
indications  of  summer  frosts.     Fuel  is  very  plentiful  all  through  this  district,  con- 
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sisting  of  spruce,  tamarack,  jackpine,  poplar  and  cedar.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,, 
minerals,  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  this  district.  Moose  and  black  bear  are  about  the 
jonly  kinds  of  game  to  be  found.  There  are  no  trails  running  through  this  township 
except  a  few  winter  trails,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as  they  run  through  the  muskeg 
and  open  spots. — John  Molloy,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

7. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  wagon  road  from  Ste.  Anne  station,  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  about  forty  miles.  This 
road  leading  from  Ste.  Anne  is  what  is  known  as  the  old  '  Dawson  road,'  and  is  well 
travelled  as  far  as  Brokenhead  river,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  township  may 
also  be  reached  by  a  road  from  Bedford,  another  station  on  the  same  railway.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand  on  the  higher  portions,  and  black 
muck  or  peat  in  the  swamps,  and  almost  the  entire  township  possesses  a  subsoil  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  sandy  sections  of  the  township  would  seem  to  be  of  little  value 
unless  for  the  raising  of  potatoes  or  other  root  crops,  but  the  swampy  lands  being 
composed  of  rich  black  muck  will  when  drained  be  suited  for  general  agriculture. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  only  slightly  rolling,  and  is  entirely  covered  by  a 
forest  of  various  descriptions  of  timber.  It  is  unbroken  by  the  presence  of  lakes  or 
streams,  except  in  the  northeast  comer  of  section  36  by  Birch  river.  The  timber 
of  this  township  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  being  small  and  unsuited  for  mill- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  tamarack.  The  various  kinds  found  grow- 
ing upon  this  township  are  as  follows,  named  in  the  order  of  their  abundance: — 
Black  spruce,  jackpine,  tamarack,  white  poplar,  willow,  alder,  birch,  balsam,  cedar, 
ash  and  elm.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  too  much  wooded  to  afford  room  for 
much  hay  land,  still  there  are  several  hay  marshes  to  be  found,  the  largest  extending 
in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  and  occupying  part  of  sections  14,  15,  16,  21 
and  22.  Other  smaller  marshes  occur  ui>on  sections  11,  12,  13,  17  and  18,  19,  20  and 
24.  Except  in  the  marshes  the  only  other  surface  supply  of  water  on  this  town- 
ship is  on  section  36,  which  is  crossed  by  Birch  river — a  sluggish  stream  1*34  chains 
wide  by  six  feet  deep,  where  crossed  by  the  east  boundary  of  section  36.  Fresh  water 
may,  however,  be  obtained  almost  any  place  in  the  township  by  the  sinking  of  wells 
to  the  depth  of  only  a  very  few  feet.  No  water-power  is  known  to  occur  upon  or 
close  to  the  township.  The  locality  of  this  township  being  so  close  to  Winnipeg,  the 
climatic  conditions  are  similar,  very  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer  and  subject  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  township  being  entirely  wooded  with  various 
kinds  of  timber,  possesses  an  abundant  local  supply  of  fuel  in  that  form.  No  coal  is 
known  to  occur  in  the  locality.  Some  rock  exi>osures  occur  upon  sections  26,  34  and 
36,  and  these  being  composed  of  granite  it  is  probable  that  some  good  building  stone 
may  be  found.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur  upon  this^town- 
ship.  Large  game,  particularly  moose,  were  observed  to  be  common  in  this  township 
and  vicinity.  White-tailed  or  jumping  deer,  black  bears,  lynx,  wildcats,  foxes  and 
porcupines  were  also  seen.  Very  few  water-fowls  were  seen,  but  ruffed  grouse  and 
spruce  grouse  were  plentiful,  and  a  few  prairie  chickens  were  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
Several  varieties  of  fish  are  reported  to  occur  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  the 
waters  of  Birch  river.-^.  W.  Tyrrell,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  H. 

3. — This  township  was  reached  by  a  good  wagon  road  which  runs  from  Wood- 
ridge,  which  is  on  the  Canadian  Nor^ern  railway,  into  townships  4,  ranges 
13  and  14.  The  northerly  portion,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  township  outside 
of  Whitemouth  lake  was  either  swampy  or  muskeg.  I  had  to  abandon  my 
team  and  wagon  and  use  boats  to  move  my  party  into   the  township.     The  soil  is 
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clay,  with  very  little  loam  on  the  surface.    That  part  of  the  township  not  muskeg,  had 
the  surface  burnt  over  some  years  ago,  killing  the  timber,  which  was  chiefly  cedar  in 
this  part.    There  is  a  small  depth  of  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay,  and  it  would  be 
good  for  agricultural  purposes.    But  it  is. too  flat  and  not  high  enough  above  the  level 
of  Whitemouth  lake,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  be  flooded  in  wet  seasons.    The.  surface 
is  timbered  and  there  is  no  prairie.     The  timber  is  small  throughout  the  township, 
averaging  four  inches  to  six  in.ches  in  diameter.    In  the  muskegs  the  timber  is  mostly 
dead,  and  small  and  scrubby.     There  is  some  good  cedar  and  tamarack  along  the 
southeast  side  of  Whitemouth  lake,  but  it  does  not  extend  far.     There  is  very  little 
hay  in  the  township,  the  land  being  too  wet  and  marshy.     The  water  is  fairly  good 
and  is  free  from  alkali    in  the    small  creeks    and  muskegs.     The  creeks  are  merely 
outlets  from  the  muskegs  into  Whitemouth  lake.     There  are  no  water-powers  in  the 
township    as    the    country    is    too    flat.     There    is    not    a    point    in    the    township 
that   we    visited    that    would    be    over    five    feet    above    the    spring    level    of    the 
lake.    While  surveying  the  township  the  weather  was  good  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  I  would  consider  that  the  township  would  be  subject  to  summer  frosts  on  account 
of  being  so  low  and  swampy.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  throughout  the 
township.     No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.     There  are  no  stone  quarries  in  the 
township.     A  few  boulders  and  rolling  stones  were  seen  along  the  shore  of  White- 
mouth lake  and  occasionally  a  large  one  in  the  muskegs.     No  minerals  or  mineral- 
bearing  rocks  or  outcroppings  of  any  kind  of  rock  were  seen  in  the  township.    Game 
of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful  in  the  township,  such  as  moose,  red  deer,  bears,  wolves 
and  small  animals.     Geese,  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  were  very  numerous  in  White- 
mouth lake,  and  a  few  partridge  were  seen  along  the  shore. — Lewis  Bolton,  D,L.S., 
1906. 

4. — This  township  was  reached  by  the  wagon  road  leading  from  Woodridge  into 
townships  4,   ranges  13   and   14.      This  wagon   road  crosses   a   succession   of   sand 
ridges    running    from    Woodridge    station    on    the    Canadian    Northern    railway, 
to  Whitemouth  lake.      The   soil   of   this   township  is   sand   with  very  little  loam 
except  in   a   few   places   along   Whitemouth    river,    where   there   is  a    slight    mix- 
ture  of    clay.     The  high  land  in  the  township  is  principally  sand    ridges.      The 
balance  of  the  township  is  very  flat  and  swampy,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  very  wet 
muskeg.    The  subsoil  in  the  swamps  is  generally  of  a  sandy  nature.    I  would  not  con- 
sider the  soil  of  this  township  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.     The  township  is 
timbered.     There  is  no  prairie.     On  the  sand  ridges  it  is  chiefly  jackpine.     In  the 
£wamps  there  is  some  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack,  some  of  which  is  twelve  inches 
and  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.     In  the  muskegs  it  is  chiefly  scrubby  spruce  and 
tamarack,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  dead.    Most  of  the  timber  in  the  township  is  small, 
5ay  four  inches  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  suitable  for  fuel  only.    In  a  few  spots 
along  Whitemouth  river  there  are  some  spruce,  tamarack,  and  balm  of  Gilead  up  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.    There  are  a  few  bluffs  of  cedar  in  the  muskeg.    There 
are  fine  hay  meadows  along  Whitemouth  river,  where  a  number  of  parties  have  cut 
large  quantities  to  feed  their  cattle  during  the  winter.     The  water  in  Whitemouth 
river  is  not  first-class,  but  can  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.    In  the  muskegs  it  is 
fairly  good.     There  are   no  streams  in    the  township   except  Whitemouth   river,  and 
a  branch  thereof  rising  in  sections  36  and  36.    This  branch  is  larger  than  the  outlet 
of  Whitemouth  lake,  and  the  water  is  fairly  good.    There  are  no  water-powers  in  the 
township,  the  country  being  too  level.    The  climate  is  good  and  there  are  no  summer 
frosts  to  injure  small  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  blueberries,  raspberries, 
&c.    The  rainfall  was  sufficient  for  growing  crops.    The  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
first  half  of  June  was  very  showery  and  cloudy,  with  heavy  thunderstorms.    Wood  is 
25b— lei 
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plentiful  throughout  the  township,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  There  are 
no  stone  quarries.  Some  large  and  small  boulders  were  met  with  in  the  muskegs  and 
swamps  and  along  the  river  banks.  No  minerals  or  mineral-bearing  rocks  nor  out- 
croppingfs  of  any  kind  of  rock  were  observed  in  the  township.  Game  of  all  kinds  was 
very  plentiful,  such  as  moose,  red  deer,  antelope,  bears,  wolves  and  smaller  animals. 
Ducks,  geese  and  other  water-fowl  were  very  numerous  on  Whitemouth  lake. — Lew» 
Bolton,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

5. — ^Nearly  all  the  soil  in  this  town&hip  is  third  class,  consisting  mostly  of  a  black 
loam  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ridges,  where  a  sandy  loam  is  iDund.  Nearly  all 
the  township  ia  covered  with  a  heavy  bush  except  in  the  muskegs,  where  a  low 
willow  scrub  is  found.  The  principal  timber  is  spruce  and  tamarack,  and  on  the  ridges 
poplar  and  jackpine  in  addition.  All  the  timber  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
township  and  averages  seven  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  hay  to  be  found  in 
this  section  of  country.  All  the  water  is  of  a  first  class  quality  and  can  be  obtained 
easily  either  on  the  surface  or  by  digging  a  very  few  feet.  Whitemouth  river,  which 
is  a  stream  flowing  north  and  about  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  to  four  feet 
deep,  flows  through  the  southwestern  comer.  There  are  no  waterfalls  or  water-powers 
to  be  found  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  without 
any  indication  of  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  plentiful,  consisting  of  spruce  and  tamarack 
principally,  and  can  be  obtained  all  through  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quar- 
ries, minerals,  coal  or  lignite  veins  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  country.  Moose 
and  black  bear  are  about  the  only  kind  of  game  to  be  found,  and  these  are  very  plenti- 
ful. The  only  trails  found  were  winter  roads  and  only  passable  during  the  winter 
months  owing  to  the  muskegs  and  swamps. — John  MoUoy,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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17. — The  north  half  of  this  township  is  chiefly  high  dry  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  a  marsh  along  the  shore  of  Shoal  lake,  in  section  19,  and  a  few  small  marshes,  which 
were  almost  dry  at  the  time  the  survey  was  being  made.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with 
small  poplar  and  willow  with  a  few  prairie  spots.  In  a  few  places  poplar  up  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter  occurs,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  considerable  wind- 
fall occurs.  Section  6  and  a  part  of  sections  7,  5  and  8  are  timbered  with  poplar 
from  four  to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Shoal  lake  occupies  part  of  sections  7,  18  and 
19.  Around  the  east  shore  of  Shoal  lake  the  soil  is  very  wet  and  several  open  springs 
occur.  A  large  swamp  occupies  part  of  sections  9,  8  and  17.  There  are  also  large 
wet  swamps  in  sections  1,  2,  3  and  12.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  chiefly  black  loam 
on  a  subsoil  of  clay,  although  gravel  occurs  in  a  few  places,  and  limestone  rock  comes 
very  near  the  surface  in  places.  At  the  quarter  section  comer  on  the  north  boundary 
of  section  20,  for  example,  solid  limestone  was  struck  in  the  pits  at  a  depth  of  five 
inches,  and  in  a  ditch  along  the  road  allowance  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  6. 
limestone  was  uncovered  at  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  for  a  short  distance. 
Some  fencing  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  in  this  township.  .On  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  12  a  few  acres  of  excellent  wheat  was  grown  last  year.  Stock- 
raising,  however,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers.  Plenty  of  hay  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  marshes  which  occur  in  the  township. — TTm.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

19. — ^This  township,  though  stony  in  places,  has  excellent  soil,  and  one  settler  state'1 
that  he  had  grown  fifty  (50)  bushels  of  onions  on  a  patch  about  fifty  (50)  feet  square. 


ra 
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He  assured  me  that  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grain  do  remarkably  well  here.  There 
are  two  or  three  large  marshes  in  this  township  which  supply  hay  and  water  for  the 
cattle.— Geo.  A    Orover  J)Jj.8.,  1906. 

Range  B, 

18. — ^About  one-third  of  this  township  is  occupied  by  Shoal  lake,  which  crosses  the 
township  from  north  to  south.  Along  the  west  boundary  of  the  township  sections  30, 
19  and  18  are  swampy,  with  bluffs  of  poplar  and  willow.  Sections  7  and  6  are  drier 
ground  lightly  timbered  with  poplar  and  willow,  and  having  numerous  patches  of 
prairie  and  hay  land.  The  east  half  of  sections  6  and  7  and  the  fractions  of  sections 
5  aud  8  on  the  shore  of  Shoal  lake  have  formerly  been  timbered  with  heavier  timber 
which  has  been  mostly  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  sections  21, 
20,  29  and  30  is  a  fringe  of  woods,  principally  poplar  and  cottonwood  from  ^Ye  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  would  furnish  some  good  building  timber.  All  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  is  a  strip  of  land  of  varying  width  from  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  hay  is  obtained.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  also  obtained  from  marshes 
and  prairie  patches  on  almost  every  section  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Of  the  por- 
tion of  the  township  east  of  Shoal  lake,  approximately  the  north  half  is  high,  dry  land. 
A  strip  along  the  lake  varying  in  width  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  is 
timbered  with  poplar  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  remainder  is 
covered  with  scrub  i>oplar  and  willow,  much  of  which  has  been  killed  by  fire.  A  few 
marshes  producing  hay  occur  in  this  part  of  the  township.  The  settlers  on  the  nortii- 
west  and  northeast  quarters  of  section  24  have  begun  cultivating  the  land  to  some  ex- 
tent and  good  crops  of  oats  were  grown  last  year.  The  north  half  of  the  portion  of  the 
township  east  of  Shoal  lake  is  lower  ground  and  has  more  marshes  and  muskegs,  open 
springs  occurrin^^  in  places.    Hay  is  obtained  from  a  strip  of  land  along  the  shore  of 

Shoal  lake,  but  very  little  is  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
The  ami  in  this  township  is  chiefly  black  loam  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  on  a 
clay  subsoiL  Ducks  are  plentiful  around  Shoal  lake  at  the  time  the  survey  was  being 
made,  and  deer  were  reported  to  be  quite  plentiful  in  the  vicinity. — Wm.  Christie, 
DX.S.,  1906. 

Range  S, 

19, — The  township  is  covered  chiefly  with  small  poplar  and  willow  with  a  few  oak, 
and  has  numerous  marshes  and  sloughs;  most  of  the  latter  were  almost  dry  at  the  time 
the  survey  was  being  made.  The  homestead  land  has  almost  all  been  taken  up,  chiefly 
by  Icelanders  who  devote  their  attention  to  stock-raising  and  dairying.  There  is  plenty 
of  grazing  land  'almost  all  over  the  township,  and  the  marshes  produce  plenty  of  hay 
in  a  season  that  is  not  too  wet  to  permit  of  its  being  harvested.  Stock  is  not  allowed  to 
winter  in  the  open  air  here  as  is  done  in  the  provinces  farther  west,  but  is  stalled  and 
fed  all  winter.  I  saw  no  attempt  being  made  at  grain-growing  in  this  township. 
Most  of  the  settlers  grow  a  few  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  their  own  use  ;  but 
beyond  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  cultivating  the  land.-  Shoal  lake  ex- 
tends about  three-fourths  of  the  way  across  the  township,  entering  at  the  southeast 
comer  and  extending  northwest  to  section  29.  There  is  a  strip  of  good  hay  land  of 
varying  width  almost  all  along  the  shore  of  this  lake.  There  is  practically  no  timber 
of  any  value,  except  for  fence  posts,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  this  township.  A  very  limited 
amount  of  timber  suitable  for  building  might  be  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the 
township,  the  best  being  on  Oak  island  in  Shoal  lake,  in  sections  2  and  11.  There 
is  plenty  of  wood  to  provide  fuel  for  the  settlers'  use  for  some  time  to  come.  The  soil 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  township  is  black  loam  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  eleven 
inches  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.    The  whole  township  is  covered  with  drift  boulders.    Most 
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of  the  settlers  have  obtained  good  water  by  digging  wells,  although  in  some  wells  the 
water  is  slightly  alkaline. — Wm.  Christie,  DX,8.,  1906. 

20. — The  west  half  of  this  township  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  low 
swampy  land,  together  with  bluffs  of  poplar  and  willow.  In  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  township  some  of  the  bluffs  contain  poplar  up  to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  southwest  quarter  the  timber  is  almost  all  scrub.  The  lakes  shown  on  the  plan 
in  this  part  of  the  township  are  exaggerated.  The  eastern  half  of  the  township  ia 
somewhat  higher  and  drier  land,  and  is  also  covered  with  poplar  and  willow,  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  township  being  more  thickly  timbered  than  the  southeast. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  half  of  the  township  has  had  the  first  crop  of  timber 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  scrub  poplar  and  willow  that  grew  up  in  its  place  has  also 
been  partly  killed  by  fire.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  chielly  black  loam  on  a  clay 
subsoil.  The  settlers  in  this  township  devote  their  attention  to  stock-raising  and 
dairying.  I  saw  nothing  being  done  in  the  way  of  grain  g^rowing.  Ducks  were  plen- 
tiful here  while  the  survey  was  being  made,  and  some  moose  were  also  seen  by 
members  of  the  party. — Wm.  Christie,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  i-. 

IB.-" — This  township  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  Canadian  Northern  railway, 
which  runs  through  the  township.  The  soil  is  black  loam  with  sand  and  gravel  sub- 
soil, and  is  adapted  for  dairying  and  raising  cattle.  The  surface  is  level,  and  covered 
with  bluffs  of  poplar,  the  trees  averaging  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  consider- 
able hay  in  the  marshes  along  lakes  Manitoba  and  Francis.  The  water  in  the  lakes 
and  marshes  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  free  from  alkali  and  vegetable  matter. 
There  are  no  water-powers,  minerals  or  stone  quarries  in  the  township.  The  climate 
is  good,  and  there  are  no  summer  frosts.  Poplar  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  fuel.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  numerous.  There  is  a  harbour  of 
refuge  under  construction  on  section  15.  An  excavated  channel  connects  Lake  Mani- 
toba with  quite  a  large  but  shallow  lake  on  section  15,  and  when  that  lake  is  dredged 
out  small  vessels  will  obtain  refuge  when  required. — W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.S,,  1906. 

19. — This  township  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  township  19,  range  3,  but 
has  on  the  whole  less  bush  and,  consequently,  a  correspondingly  greater  area  of  graz- 
ing and  hay  land.  Much  of  the  north  half  of  the  township  has  evidently  been  covered 
with  timber,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  second  growth  of  small  poplar 
and  willow  has  sprung  up  in  its  place.  The  north  half  of  the  township  has  more 
prairie.  The  settlers  in  this  township,  as  in  township  19,  range  3,  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  stock-raising  and  dairying,  no  attempt  being  made  to  cultivate  the  land 
beyond  the  growing  of  a  few  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  their  own  use.  A  ditch 
has  been  dug  across  part  of  the  township,  draining  into  Lake  Manitoba.  It  starts  in 
section  16  and  leaves  the  township  at  the  north  boundary  of  section  7.  This  drains 
a  considerable  area  of  marshy  land,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  area  of  grazing  and 
hay  land  in  its  vicinity.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
ten  inches  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Good  water  may  be  readily  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  township  by  digging  or  drilling  wells. — Wm.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

20. — This  township  is  also  covered  chiefly  with  small  poplar  and  willow,  with 
numerous  marshes,  lakes  and  small  patches  of  prairie.  Much  of  the  township  has  at 
one  time  been  covered  with  heavier  timber,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
present  crop  of  small  poplar  and  willow  growing  up  in  its  place.  The  settlers  are 
engaged  in  stock-raising  and  dairying.  Plenty  of  hay  is  obtained  almost  all  over  the 
township.    The  lakes  shown  on  the  plan  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township  are 
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greatly  exaggerated.  A  considerable  part  of  what  is  shown  as  water  on  the  plan  is 
in  reality  dry  land  covered  with  woods,  while  more  of  it  is  excellent  hay  land.  The 
Boil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is  very  stony.  Ducks  were  plentiful 
bere  while  the  survey  was  being  made. — Wm,  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1906, 

23. — This  township  was  reached  from  township  23,  range  6,  by  my  trail,  which  I 
cut  along  the  south  boundary  of  township  23,  range  5.  After  entering  the  township  in 
section  6,  it  runs  northeasterly  across  sections  6,  7,  8,  17  and  16,  and  thence  following 
the  centre  meridian,  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  33.  This  trail  is  very  soft  in  many  places.  The  soil  is  black 
loam  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  inches.  The  subsoil  varies  from  clay,  clay  and 
boulders  to  gravel.  The  best  of  it  should  grow  all  the  cereals,  but  the  land  generally 
is  best  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  all  bush,  broken,  however,  by 
numerous  marshes  and  muskegs.  The  marshes  occupy  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
surface.  The  timber  is  chiefly  black  and  white  poplar  and  spruce.  The  spruce  occurs 
(along  with  the  poplar)  almost  entirely  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  township.  No 
good  hay  occurs.  The  marshes  contain  a  coarse  sour  muskeg  grass,  but  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the  marshes  even  this  could  not  be  harvested.  Fresh 
water  is  everywhere  abundant.  No  streams  occur.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
(November),  all  the  marshes  and  muskegs  were  full  of  water.  The  climate  is 
moderate.  During  the  time  of  the  survey  winter  set  in,  with  a  fall  of  fifteen  inches 
of  snow.  This  arrived  before  the  frost,  leaving  the  ground  and  marshes  unfrozen. 
After  a  heavy  frost,  about  November  18,  the  weather  remained  mild  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey.  Fuel  is  everywhere  abundant.  There  are  no  stone  quarries, 
and  no  minerals.    The  game  is  moose  and  elk. — J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DJj,S:,  1906. 

24. — ^This  township  was  reached  from  township  23,  range  4,  by  my  trail  along  the 
east  boundaries  of  sections  4  and  9  to  Sleeve  lake,  thence  on  the  ice.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  black  loam  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  on  a  clay  subsoil.  This  should 
grow  cereals,  and  is  best  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  bush,  except 
where  broken  by  Sleeve  lake  and  the  numerous  large  marshes  surrounding  and  drain- 
ing into  Sleeve  lake.  Sleeve  lake  and  the  surrounding  marsh  covers  the  following 
sections:  north  half  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  east  half  19,  20,  21,  south  half  22, 
south  half  28,  south  quarter  29,  30,  31  and  32.  To  the  south  and  west  of  Sleeve  lake 
tho  timber  is  x>oplar  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
which  has  been  fire-killed  or  has  died  of  dry  rot.  To  the  north  and  east  of  Sleeve 
lake  the  timber  is  spruce  and  poplar  in  about  equal  quantities,  running  from  four  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  little  tamarack  in  this  part.  No  good  hay 
occurs.  The  marshes  contain  a  coarse  sour  muskeg  grass,  but  these  marshes  were  full 
of  water  at  the  time  of  the  survey  so  that  even  this  grass  could  not  be  cut.  Fresh 
water  is  everywhere  abundant.  The  marshes  all  contained  fresh  water,  and  Sleeve 
lake  is  fresh.  The  weather  during  the  survey  (November  and  December)  was  cold, 
often  considerably  below  zero  in  the  morning.  Despite  this  the  ground  and  marshes 
remained  unfrozen,  being  protected  by  the  deep  snow  which  fell  about  the  middle  of 
November.  Fuel  is  everywhere  abundant.  No  stone  quarries  were  found  nor  any 
minerals.  The  game  is  moose,  elk  and  fish.  In  Sleeve  lake  are  to  be  found  great 
quantities  of  jackfish  and  a  few  English  x)erch.  Several  half-breeds  are  now  engaged 
in  fishing  there,  and  their  catch  included  jackfish  up  to  ten  pounds  in  weight.  These 
are  teamed  to  Oak  Point,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  where  they  sell  for  two  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound. — J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  BJj.8.,  1906. 
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18. — This  township  is  easily  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Oak  Point,  a  station  on 
the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  The  soil  generally  is  three  to  four  inches  of  black 
loam  with  subsoil  of  clay  and  stones,  and  is  suitable  for  cattle-raising  and  dairying. 
Bluffs  of  small  timber,  composed  of  oak,  poplar  and  willow  are  fairly  plentiful,  the 
oak  and  poplar  trees  averaging  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Hay  is  very  plentiful 
in  the  marshes  around  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  water  in  the  lake  and  marshes  is 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality,  being  free  from  alkali.  The  climate  is  good,  there 
being  no  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  scarce  in  the  township,  settlers  having  to  go  lonj; 
distances  for  it.  There  are  no  water-powers,  quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township. 
Game,  consisting  of  wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  is  very  plentiful.  There  are 
also  many  fish  in  the  lake,  which  is  a  source  of  income  to  the  settlers,  who  catch  them 
in  the  winter  time  and  carry  them  to  Oak  Point  where  there  is  a  good  market  for 
them.— W.  /.  Deans,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

19. — This  township  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Manitoba  and  is  easily 
reached  by  a  good  trail  which  runs  northerly  from  Oak  Point,  a  station  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  railway.  The  westerly  part  of  the  township  is  an  extensive  marsh 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a  narrow  sand  beach  ;  the  rest  of  the  township  is  broken 
by  numerous  hay  sloughs.  The  soil  generally  is  a  black  loam  from  six  to  eight  inches 
deep  with  gravel  and  clay  subsoil.  There  are  numerous  stony  ridges  running  north 
parallel  to  the  lake.  The  settlers  are  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  dairying.  Some 
grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  some  parts  and  appear  to  attain  great  perfection. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  poplar,  though  it  is  generally  small.  The  settlers  have  to  go 
a  considerable  distance  for  fuel.  There  are  great  quantities  of  hay  along  the  marsh. 
The  water  in  the  marsh  and  lake  appears  to  be  good  and  free  from  alkali.  Some 
seasons  the  water  in  the  lake  is  so  high  that  a  large  amount  of  the  hay  land  is  sub- 
merged. There  are  no  streams  in  the  township.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township.  Game  such  as  wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens 
are  plentiful  and  occasionally  a  deer  is  seen. — W,  J,  Deans,  D.L,8»,  1906. 

19. — This  township  borders  on  Lake  Manitoba,  which  takes  off  a  portion  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  township,  approximately  in  a  line  from  the  west  boundary  of 
section  18  to  the  north  boundary  of  section  5.  Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  strip. 
nearly  two  miles  in  width,  which  is  almost  all  marsh  with  tall  rushes,  reeds,  and  deep 
bogs.  The  remainder  of  the  township  also  contains  much  marshy  land,  together  with 
bluffs  of  poplar,  oak  and  willow.  A  plentiful  supply  of  hay  is  obtained  from  these 
marshes.  The  settlers  in  this 'township  devote  their  attention  to  stock-raising  and 
dairying.  A  limited  quantity  of  timber  suitable  for  building  may  be  obtained  in  this 
township.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  An  extension  of  the 
Oak  Point  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  is  surveyed  through  this  town- 
ship.—Wm.  Christie,  DX.8.,  1906. 

20. — The  north  half  of  this  township  is  covered  chiefly  with  poplar  woods  broken 
by  marshes  and  small  patches  of  prairie.  Much  of  the  first  crop  of  timber  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  recent  growth  of  small  poplar  and  willow  has  sprung  up  in 
its  place.  Where  the  woods  have  escaped  destruction  by  fire  there  is  timber  varying 
in  size  up  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  south  part  of  the  township,  sections  3. 
4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15  and  16,  are  chiefly  prairie  broken  by  marshes,  hay  grounds  and 
a  few  small  poplar  bluffs.  Sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  13  and  14  have  less  swamp  and  are 
covered  to  a  greater  extent  with  «crub  poplar  and  willow.  The  soil  is  principally 
black  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  There  appears  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suitable 
for  grain  growing.  Stock-raising,  however,  occupies  the  attention  of  the  settlers  at 
present. — Wm.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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id. — The  township  is  easily  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Oak  Point  Settlement  on 
lake  Manitoba.  The  soil  is  generally  a  black  loam  with  stone  and  clay  subsoil. 
1  think  it  would  be  suitable  for  cattle-raising  and  dairying.  The  township  is  level 
and  broken  by  marshes  ;  a  very  extensive  one  lies  in  section  35.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  bluffs  of  poplar  and  some  oak,  generally  small  but  large  enough  for  fencing 
and  fueL  There  are  large  quantities  of  hay  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  The  water  in 
the  marshes  is  fresh  and  good  and  unlimited  in  quantity.  The  climate  is  good  and 
there  are  no  summer  frosts.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  water-powers  or  minerals 
of  any  kind  in  the  township.  Game,  such  as  wild  duck  abounds  and  there  are  gn^at 
quantities  of  small  wild  fruit  in  the  bluffs.  The  settlers  are  engaged  in  cattle-raising 
and  dairying,  and  in  winter  do  some  fishing  in  the  lake  which  abounds  with  whitefish, 
pickerel  and  jackffsh.  A  good  market  is  found  at  Oak  Point  for  fish,  which  are  shipped 
to  various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. — W.  J.  Deans,  DJj,8.,  1906, 

20. — This  township  borders  on  lake  Manitoba,  about  one-fifth  of  the  township 
being  taken  off  by  the  lake.  Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  strip  of  marsh,  much  of 
which  produces  an  excellent  crop  of  hay.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  chiefly 
covered  with  woods,  principally  poplar,  with  a  few  oaks,  broken  by  numerous  marshes, 
muakegs  and  hay  lands.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  in  the  township  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  settlers  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  a 
clay  subsoil.  The  settlers  devote  their  attention  chiefly  to  stock-raising  and  dairying, 
but  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  at  grain-growing  in  this  township,  apparently  with 
success.  I  noted  particularly  an  excellent  crop  of  oats  on  section  20,  and  on  section 
32  an  excellent  crop  of  oats  and  barley  was  growing  at  the  time  the  survey  was  being 
made.  The  extension  of  the  Oak  Point  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway 
also  passes  through  this  township. — Wm.  Christie,  D.L,S,,  1906, 

23. — This  township  was  reached  by  my  own  trail  from  township  24,  range 
6,  which  enters  the  township  from  'the  north,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 33,  and  is  in  good  condition.  In  the  south  it  is  entered  by  an  old  Indian 
hunting  trail  from  Lundar.  This  trail  crosses  section  2.  It  follows  the  marshes 
and  muskegs,  and  was  very  soft  and  wet  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
black  loam  from  four  to  ten  inches  on  a  clay  subsoil.  The  high  land  would  grow  all 
the  cereals  but  it  is  much  broken  by  marshes  and  muskegs.  The  surface  is  all  timbered 
but  has  been  fire-swept  recently  and  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  has  been  killed.  Many 
large  marshes  occur  in  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  township.  The  timber  is  black 
and  white  poplar  and  scattered  spruce  from  6  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  A  great  deal 
of  it  has  been  fire-kiPed  and  of  the  living  poplar  much  of  it  has  dry  rot  and  is  useless 
for  lumber.  Hay  is  not  plentiful  in  the  township.  The  large  marshes  were  full  of 
water  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (October),  and  were  covered  with  a  sour  muskeg  grass. 
A  few  scattered  hay  marshes  occur,  however,  and  some  good  marsh  grass  is  found  to 
the  northwest  of  lake  No.  2,  but  this  was  too  wet  to  cut  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Fresh  water  is  everywhere  obtainable  in  the  marsbes_and  muskegs,  and  on  the  ridges 
by  digging  a  few  feet.  A  small  stream  enters  section  4  from  the  south  and  finds  its 
^ay  westward  through  a  chain  of  marshes  to  Dog  lake.  No  water-powers  occur.  The 
climate  is  moderate,  with  only  slight  frosts  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Fuel  is  every- 
where abundant,  in  the  form  of  standing  fire-killed  tree^s  and  windfall.  No  stone  quar- 
rifs  or  minerals  were  found.  The  game  is  moose,  elk  and  duck. — •/.  L.  R.  Tarsons, 
DX.8,,  1906. 

24. — This  township  was  reached  by  my  own  trail  along  the  north  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 13,  township  24,  range  7^  thence  northerly  through  section  19,  township  24,  range  6, 
to  its  north  boundary,  thence  easterly  along  the  north  boundary  of  sections  20  and  21, 
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thence  south  southeasterly  across  sections  22  and  15,  thence  south  along  the  east 
boundaries  of  sections  10  and  3.  It  is  a  fair  trail.  The  soil  is  black  loam  of  average 
depth  of  four  inches,  on  clay  subsoil.  The  subsoil  is,  in  most  places,  mixed  with 
stones  and  boulders  to  such  an  extent  that  only  small  areas  could  be  cultivated.  The 
township  is  chiefly  useful  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  scrubby,  with  scattered  bluffs 
of  poplar  and  spruce.  Only  a  very  small  amoimt  of  timber  exists  in  the  township  in 
the  form  of  small  scattered  bluffs  of  poplar  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
spruce  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Hay  of  fair  quality  is  to  be  found  in 
the  numerous  marshes  in  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  everywhere  obtainable  in  the 
marshes,  or  on  the  ridges  by  digging  a  few  feet.  No  streams  occur.  There  is  no 
water-power  available.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  only  a  few  slight  frosts  at  the 
time  of  survey  (September).  Fuel  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  township  in  the 
form  of  windfall  and  fire-killed  standing  jwplar  and  spruce.  No  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  were  found.  The  game  is  moose,  elk,  duck  and  prairie  chicken. — J.  L.  R> 
Parsons,  D.L£.,  1906. 

« 

Range  7. 

22. — This  township  is  well  suited  for  mixed  farming  and  dairying,  the  soil  being 
a  rich  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  gently  rolling, 
and  is  well  timbered  with  poplar,  some  of  good  size,  on  the  ridges,  and  interspersed 
with  hay  meadows  in  the  depressions.  This  alternation,  extending  as  it  does  through 
the  township,  gives  plenty  of  building  material  and  fuel  and  good  feed  for  stock. 
Game  was  fairly  plentiful,  and  some  of  the  settlers  take  a  good  many  fish  from  lake 
Manitoba. — Oeo.  A.  Grover,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

23. — This  township  was  reached  from  Oak  Point,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
^&y»  hy  the  trail  along  the  northeast  shore  of  lake  Manitoba  as  far  as  Minnewakan; 
thence  by  the  old  '  Indian  trail '  to  section  9,  township  22,  range  7,  west  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian.  Both  of  these  trails  were  in  good  condition.  From  this  point  the 
course  is  northeasterly  by  an  old  hunting  trail  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  16, 
and  thence  by  my  own  trail  through  sections  22,  23,  26  and  35  into  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  2,  township  23,  range  7,  and  thence  northerly  through  the  town- 
ship. The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  of  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  inches  on  a  clay  sub- 
soil, and  is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
hay  marshes  makes  this  especially  a  mixed  farming  country.  The  surface  is  every- 
where covered  with  bush,  except  where  the  high  ground  is  cut  by  numerous  narrow 
hay  marshes  and  muskegs,  which  abound  in  the  township.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
black  and  white  poplar  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  scattered  spruce 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  a  few  scrubby  oak.  •  The  marshes  and 
muskegs  are  immediately  surrounded  by  willow.  Hay  is  everywhere  abundant  in 
the  numerous  hay  marshes.  It  is  a  coarse  marsh  grass  of  fair  quality.  Fresh  water 
is  everywhere  obtainable  by  digging  a  few  feet,  and  was  to  be  had  in  all  the  marshes 
and  muskegs  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (August).  A  few  small  streams  of  fresh  water 
flow  westward  towards  Dog  lake;  they  frequently  lose  themselves  in  the  large  marshes- 
The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  No  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is 
moderate,  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Fuel  is  everywhere  to 
be  found.  At  the  northeast  comers  of  sections  2  and  12,  limestone  was  encountered 
in  the  pits  six  inches  below  the  surface,  apparently  in  place,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  penetrate  it  with  pick  and  shovel.  There  are  no  minerals.  The  game  is 
moose,  elk,  geese  and  ducks. — J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.,  1906. 
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24. — ^Thifl  township  was  reached  from  township  23,  range  7,  by  my  own  trail  past 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  35,  township  23,  range  7 ;  thence  northwesterly  across 
sections  2  and  11,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  10;  thence  northerly  along  the 
east  boundary  of  section  15;  thence  northwesterly  into  section  22.  This  trail  is  in 
fair  condition.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  of  an  average  depth  of  eight  inches  on 
clay  subsoil.  It  is,  however,  intermixed  with  numerous  large  stones  and  boulders  in 
many  places.  The  ridges  are  broken  by  many  marshes,  muskegs  and  hay  marshes. 
The  country  is  best  adapted  to  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  partly  timbered  and 
partly  scrubby.  It  has  been  swept  by  at  least  two  fires  since  the  original  survey.  The 
only  large  timber  left  occfurs  on  the  east  half  of  sections  3  and  10,  and  in  sections 
4  and  9.  This  is  black  and  white  poplar  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The 
balance  of  the  township  is  covered  with  poplar  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  willow 
and  small  scattered  groves  of  spruce  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  good  marsh  hay  in  the  township.  The  numerous  marshes  and 
muskegs  were  very  wet  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (September),  and  contain  a  coarse, 
sour  variety  of  wire  grass  which  my  horses  would  not  eat.  The  upland  grrazing  is, 
however,  good,  there  being  a  heavy  growth  of  i)eavine  almost  everywhere  on  the  ridges. 
An  abundance  of  fresh  water  is  everywhere  available  in  the  marshes  and  muskegs. 
No  streams  occur.  There  is  no  water-power  available.  Fire-killed  standing  trees 
and  windfall  afford  excellent  fuel  throughout  the  township.  There  were  no  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  found.  The  game  is  moose,  elk  and  duck. — J.  L,  R.  Parsons, 
DJj£.,  1906. 

Range  10, 

16. — ^This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  road  running  east  from  Gladstone,  a 
station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  The 
soil  generally  is  black  loam  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  with  subsoil  of  clay 
and  gravel.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  broken  by  numerous  sloughs  and  stony 
ridges.  The  settlers  are  principally  engaged  in  dairying  and  cattle-raising,  large 
quantities  of  hay  being  obtainable  on  the  land  adjoining  Big  Grass  marsh.  There 
are  a  few  scattered  bluffs  of  small  poplar  and  willow  in  places  throughout  the  town- 
ship. Wood  for  fuel  may  be  obtained  in  the  townships  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  north. 
Whitemud  river  flows  through  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township.  This  stream 
averages  about  seventy-five  links  in  width,  is  three  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  water  is  fresh,  good  and  permanent.  There  are  no 
water-powers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  free  from 
summer  frosts.  Game,  such  as  wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  is  plentiful. — W.  J. 
Deans,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

16. — ^This  township  may  be  easily  reached  by  a  road  running  east  and  north  from 
Gladstone,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  Big  Grass  marsh  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northwest  corner  of  this  township.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  covered  with  numerous  bluffs  of  poplar  and  willow.  The  soil  is  black 
loam  eight  inches  deep  with  clay  and  gravel  subsoil.  The  settlers  are  largely  engaged 
in  raising  cattle  and  dairying,  there  being  an  abundance  of  hay  along  Big  Grass 
marsh  and  in  the  sloughs.  There  has  been  very  little  eifort  made  at  grain  raising,  but 
the  soil  would  no  doubt  raise  oats  and  barley.  Vegetables  do  well.  There  are  no 
summer  frosts.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoba.  There  are  no 
water-powers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  The  principal  fuel  is  wood,  which  is  pro- 
curable in  many  places  throughout  the  township.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens 
are  plentiful,  as  well  as  larger  game,  such  as  deer  and  elk.  Water  is  very  scarce  and 
of  a  poor  qualil7,  being  highly  impregnated  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  although 
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cattle  appear  to  like  it  and  do  well  on  it.    Wild  berries  and  plums  are  plentiful  in 
the  bush.— W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

17. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  road  and  trail  which  runs  east  and  north 
from  Gladstone,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  Big  Grass  marsh  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  township.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  broken  by  ridges  and  numerous  hay  sloughs.  There  are  numerous  poplar  blufb- 
thfroughout  t^  township,  and  clumpe  of  willow.  The  poplar  is  large  lenough  for 
fuel  and  building  purposes.  The  settlers  are  engaged  in  dairying  and  cattle-raising, 
there  being  an  abundance  of  hay.  Water  is  scarce,  being  procurable  only  in  the 
sloughs,  aud  is  of  poor  quality,  although  cattle  appear  to  thrive  on  it.  There  are  no 
water-powers,  stone  quarries,  or  minerals.  There  are  numerous  quarter  sections  which 
would  raise  grain,  when  brought  under  cultivation.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  welU 
and  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  settler.  There  are  no  summer  frosts^ 
and  the  climate  is  good.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  plentiful,  and  larger 
game,  such  as  elk,  moose  and  deer  are  occasionally  met  with. — W,  J.  Deans,  DJj.8.r 
1906, 

Range  11. 

15. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  good  road  which  nms  north  from  Glad- 
stone, a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.  The  town- 
ship is  level.  The  soil  is  black  loam  averaging  twelve  inches  in  depth  with  clay  sub- 
soil, except  the  east  half  which  is  occupied  by  Big  Grass  marsh.  This  marsh  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  township,  but  there  are  numerous  ponds  and 
soft  mud  flats  in  the  northern  part.  There  are  extensive  peat  beds  throughout  the 
marsh,  which  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  used  for  fuel.  Whitemud  river  flows  through, 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  township  and  drains  the  marsh.  There  are  a  few  scat- 
tered bluffs  of  poplar  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  but  not  sufficient  for  fuel, 
which  is  brought  in  by  the  railway  or  obtained  at  some  distance  west  on  the  Riding 
mountains.  The  township  has  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years  and  all  available 
land  is  under  cultivation  or  pasturage  for  cattle.  Extensive  quantities  of  hay  are  cut 
in  the  lands  adjoining  Big  Grass  marsh.  Good  water  is  not  plentiful,  being  confined 
to  Whitemud  river,  a  stream  about  fifty  links  to  one  chain  in  width,  and  having  a 
current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  water-powers  or 
minerals  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  free  from  siimmer  frosts  and  is  well  adapted 
for  growing  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  plenti- 
ful.—W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.8.,^1906. 

16. — This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  good  road  which  runs  north  from  Glad- 
stone,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways.     Big 
Grass  marsh  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  the  township.    The  western  half  is  generally 
low  level  prairie,  broken  by  numerous  small  hay  marshes.    There  are  a  few  bluffs  of 
small  poplar  and  willow  on  the  west  side,  but  the  timber  is  large  enough  for  fuel  or 
for  any  building  purposes.    There  are  some  quarter  sections  in  the  west  part  which 
are  under  cultivation,  grrowing  small  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables,  but  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  settlers  is  dairying  and  cattle-raising.     This  industry  is  very 
profitable,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  hay  which  grows  in  the  township. 
Water  is  scarce,  being  found  only  in  the  sloughs  in  Big  Grass  marsh.    The  quality  is 
such  that  cattle  appear  to  thrive  well  on  it.    There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals.    Wood  for  fuel  is  found  in  the  townships  to  the  north.    Prairie  chickens- 
and  wild  ducks  are  moderately  plentiful.    The  climate  is  good  and  free  from  summer 
frosts.— W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.8 ,  1906. 
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17. — This  township  can  be  easily  reached  by  a  good  road  which  runs  east  from 
Plumas,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  Big  Grass  marsh  occupies  the 
eastern  half  of  the  township.  The  western  half  is  undulating  prairie,  broken  by  hay 
sloughs,  there  are  a  number  of  bluffs  of  small  iK>plar  and  willow  in  the  west  part  of  the 
township,  and  much  larger  ones  north  of  Big  Grass  river,  which  furnish  abundance  of 
fuel  for  the  settlers.  The  settlers  seem  to  be  all  engaged  in  dairying  and  cattle-raising, 
hay  being  very  plentiful  throughout  the  township.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  except  for  raising  small  quantities  of  oats  and  vegetables.  However, 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  township  which  would  raise  wheat,  oats,  &c.  Big 
Grass  river  flows  through  the  northern  part  of  the  township  and  loses  itself  in  Big 
Grass  marsL  This  river  is  six  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  one  chain  in  width,  with 
no  perceptible  current.  The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  matter,  but  when 
boiled  is  good  for  all  domestic  purposes.  There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
all  needs  of  the  settlers.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  the 
township.  The  climate  is  good  and  free  from  summer  frosts.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie 
chickens  are  numerous,  and  partridges  are  plentiful  in  the  bluffs. — IF.  J.  Deans, 
DXJ3^  1906. 

• 

18. — ^This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  trail  which  runs  easterly  from  Plumas,  a 

station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  Th^  surface  is  slightly  undulating  and  is 
covered  with  poplar  and  clumps  of  willow.  There  are  numerous  small  hay  sloughs 
throughout  the  township.  The  soil  is  generally  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil  and  is 
well  adapted  for  grain-growing  after  the  ground  is  cleared.  The  southeast  corner  is 
occupied  by  Big  Grass  marsh.  The  settlers  are  engaged  in  cattle-raising  and  dairy- 
ing, there  being  abundance  of  hay  in  the  township.  Wood  for  fuel  and  building  pur- 
poses is  easily  obtained  throughout  the  township.  The  water  in  the  sloughs  is  fresh 
and  good  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  There  nre  no 
water-powers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  description  in  the  township.  The  cli- 
mate is  good  and  free  from  summer  frosts.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  plenti- 
ful, and  deer  are  frequently  seen  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  township. — W.  J. 
Deans,  DJjJ3.,  1906. 

Range  22. 

34. — ^The  route  followed  was  through  sections  16,  9  and  4  of  township  35,  range  22 
and  through  sections  33,  34,  27  and  22  to  South  Duck  river.  The  trail  was  very  rough 
and  through  bad  muskeg  full  of  deep  holes.  The  soil  near  South  Duck  river  is  fairly 
good  and  the  land  could  be  drained  so  that  this  would  make  good  farm  land.  It  is  a 
loam  but  the  subsoil  is  quite  often  rather  sandy.  Along  the  south  and  west  side  or 
the  southwest  comer  some  good  land  is  found.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  but  the  sur- 
face is  rather  flat,  so  much  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  flooded  in  July.  How- 
ever, if  this  were  drained  it  would  make  very  good  farming  land  and  some  good  hay 
meadows.  Away  from  the  river  it  is  nearly  all  swampy  or  muskeg  and  is  very  wet.  It  is 
of  little  use  unless  drained,  which  would  be  hard  to  do  as  the  country  is  so  flat.  The 
surface  is  generally  covered  with  scrub.  Some  small  openings  are  found  towards  the 
west  and  south.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  account,  but  a  few  fair-sized  spruce  trees, 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  are  growing  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  township. 
Considerable  dry  standing  tamarack  from  six  to  ten  inches  is  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  township.  Hay  is  fairly  plentiful  along  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  town- 
shipu  Numerous  hay  meadows  are  found  along  the  west  side  which  are  used  by  the 
Ghiliciaiis  at  present.  If  the  country  were  drained  there  would  be  quite  large  meadows 
available  when  the  bush  was  cleared  off.  The  hay  would  be  only  of  fair  quality.  There 
are  also  some  sloughs  in  the  eastern  part  that  would  make  hay  meadows  if  drained. 
The  water  is  aU  fresh  and  very  plentiful.    The  only  stream  of  any  account  is  South 
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Duck  river,  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  only  wide  part  is  where  the  two  streams  have 
joined  about  the  north  side  of  section  16;  it  narrows  down  and  almost  disappears  in 
section  26.  It  is  dammed  up  by  beaver  in  several  places  about  three  feet  above  its 
usual  level.  The  land  is  very  liable  to  be  flooded  almost  entirely  except  close  to  the 
wide  part  of  the  river  where  the  banks  are  about  five  feet  high  and  the  channel  is 
about  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  In  July  the  greater  part  of  the  township  was  flooded 
nearly  a  foot  deep  and  in  some  places  deei)er.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  cli- 
mate was  very  cold  in  November  and  December.  It  was  42^  below  zero  once  and  often 
from  20°  to  35°  below  zero.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  snow,  so  much  so  that  even, 
when  we  finished,  some  of  the  muskeg  would  not  carry  us.  The  frost  was  only  in  six 
or  eight  inches  at  the  most.  The  only  fuel  is  wood,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it  and  of 
good  quality.  Tamarack  is  the  best  and  is  scattered  all  over  the  township.  No  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  seen  was  moose  and  rabbits,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  beaver  in  the  river  and  the  Indians  were  trapping  lynx.  The  town* 
ship  is  so  flat  it  will  not  be  of  much  use  in  wet  years. — W.  0.  McFarlane,  DJL.S.j  1906. 

35.  The  route  followed  into  this  township  was  from  Cowan  station  along  the 
scuth  side  of  North  Duck  river  by  our  own  trail.    It  was  rather  rough  on  account  of 
fallen  logs,  and  in  places  it  runs  through  gras^  sloughs.      We  cut  a  road  across 
the  river  in  section  16  and  north  as  far  as  the  north  chord.     The  river  bottom  has 
some  quicksand,  and  the  water  at  the  ford  is  about  three  feet  deep.    The  road  north 
is  rather  rough,  and  when  near  the  north  chord  it  becomes  very  wet  and  soft,  as  it 
is  all  tamarack  swamp.    The  soil  is  in  general  not  very  good,  but  there  is  an  excep- 
tion along  the  river.    Here  a  good  black  loam  and  in  some  places  a  good  clay  subsoil 
is  found.    This  would  make  excellent  farming  land.    Farther  back  from  the  river  it 
becomes  very  wet  and  swampy.     Here  the  soil  is  usually  a  black  loam  about  six 
inches  deep,  or  the  depth  of  the  sod  or  moss,  and  usually  a  sandy  subsoil.    On  some 
of  the  slight  elevations  covered  with  jackpine  nothing  but  sand  is  foimd.     Some  of 
these  parts  would  be  too  wet  and  others  too  sandy  to  be  of  much  uae  for  farming. 
The  surface  is  usually* scrubby,  but  a  few  large  spruce  and  poplar  trees  grow  along 
the  river.     In  some  places  there  is  little  but  dry  standing  tamarack  and  windfall. 
The  timber  is  chiefly  spruce,  with  a  little  balsam,  birch  and  poplar.    It  is  from  ten 
to  tv-enty  inches'  in  diameter,  but  is  not  at  all  plentiful.    It  is  found  only  near  the 
river,     flay  is  fairly  plentiful  near  the  river,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of  hay 
sloughs  and  some  meadows,  but  these  have  usually  considerable  brush  and  burnt  logs 
in  them.    Some  of  the  swamps  if  cleared  and  drained  would  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay.     It  would  be  mostly  of  a  rather  coarse  quality.     The  water  is  all 
fresh,  and  very  plentiful  and  permanent.    North  Duck  river  is  the  only  stream  of  any 
account;  it  is  usually  about  thiirty  feet  wide  and  on  an  average  one  and  one-half  feet 
deep.    The  current  is  about  three  miles  an  hour.    It  is  very  winding,  and  the  banks 
are  usually  about  ten  feet  high.     Away  from  the  river  we  find  the  country  usually 
very  level  or  almost  flat,  and  nearly  all  of  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
slight  elevations  covered  with  jackpine  in  sections  28  and  29,  is  liable  to  be  flooded 
during  a  very  wet  season.     The  water  might  be  about  a  foot  deep.     There  are  no 
water-power6  available.    The  climate  in  October  and  November  was  very  damp.    We 
had  considerable  rain  and  a  great  deal  of  snow,  some  being  very  wet.    The  snowfall 
was  so  great  that  it  kept  the  ground  from  freezing,  and  made  it  very  sloppy  and  wet 
working  even  when  comparatively  frosty.     The  lowest  temperature  noted  was  26 
degrees  below  zero  Fahr.    Cold  winds  were  often  experienced.    The  only  fuel  found 
was  wood.    Tamarack  is  the  best  kind,  and  it  is  found  in  abundance  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  township.    Spruce  and  poplar  can  also  be  had,  almost  anywhere.    No  stone 
quarries,  and  in  fact  very  little  stone  of  any  kind  was  seen.    No  minerals  were  found. 
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The  only  kind  of  game  seen  was  moose  and  rabbits.  There  were  also  some  lynx  there. 
The  township  is  so  flat  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  drain  it  except  near  the 
river.— W'.  O,  McFarlane,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

Range  23. 

28.  The  route  followed  was  almost  due  north  from  Grandview  for  about  twelve 
miles,  thence  north  and  a  little  east  going  partly  across  country  and  partly  following 
the  road  allowance,  until  we  reached  the  south  side  of  the  township;   thence  by  trail 
into  it.    The  road  was  fairly  good,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  bad  mudhole, 
for  the  first  twelve  miles,  then  it  became  very  bad  in  many  places.    Long  stretches 
of  it  are  nothing  but  mud  and  water  two  feet  deep  or  more,  with  some  muskeg  and 
a  few  bad  creeks  to  cross.    The  trail  through  the  township  was  very  wet,  and  through 
a  good  deal  of  muskeg.    In  fact  in  quite  a  number  of  places  we  had  to  pack  our 
baggage  and  supplies  across,  as  the  horses  could  scarcely  get  through  the  mud.    The 
soil  is  of  quite  difPerent  varieties.    To  the  south  there  is  a  great  deal  of  muskeg  and 
Bome  sand,  and  also  a  few  small  parts  of  good  loam.    Towards  the  north  the  ground 
is  high,  and  good  creeks  drain  it.    The  soil  there  is  of  good  quality  for  farming.    The 
surface  towards  the  south  is  gently  rolling  or  flat,  but  at  the  north  it  is  quite  hilly. 
There  is  very  little  prairie,  or  in  fact  really  none,  as  the  open  part  is  merely  burnt  off. 
At  the  south  there  is  considerable  scrub  and  scattered  patches  of  spruce,  tamarack 
and  jackpine  timber,  but  none  of  any  great  extent.     Towards   the   north   it   is   all 
heavily  timbered,  but  will  not  be  of  use  for  a  timber  limit.    There  is  some  timber  of 
fair  size,  from  ten  to.  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.    It  consists  of  spruce,  tamarack, 
poplar  and  a  little  jackpine,  and  is  of  fair  quality  but  not  of  any  great  extent.    Hay 
is  very  scarce  and  of  rank  slough  quality.    There  is  a  little  in  section  10,  but  that  is 
the  only  place  noticed.     Water  is  very  abundant,  and  is  found  nearly  all  over  the 
township.    Much  of  the  south  part  was  actually  flooded  as  well  as  the  easterly  part. 
In  the  northerly  x)ortion  the  water  is  found  in  good  clear  creeks  with  swift  current. 
The  water  is  all  good  and  fresh,  and  the  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  and  x>orma- 
nent    There  are  several  good  streams  towards  the  north,  not  very  deep  or  wide  but 
with  swift  currents.    Small  water-x)owers  might  be  developed  from  the  streams  to  the 
north,  but  of  no  great  value.     The  climate  in  May  was  usually  warm,  but  frequent 
cold,  windy  rainstorms  were  exx)erienced.    No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.    Fuel  is 
very  plentiful.    Wood  is  the  only  kind  of  fuel  used;  it  can  be  had  almost  anywhere, 
but  is  most  plentiful  towards  the  north  and  west  where  there  is  considerable  wind- 
fall.   No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found,  and  no  game  was  seen  except  rabbits, 
although  deer  tracks  were  noticed.    It  was  possibly  a  very  wet  season,  otherwise  the 
south  part  of  this  township  would  show  up  to  better  advantage  for  farm  land,  while 
the  north  will  take  a  great  deal  of  work  to  clear  it. — W.  0.  McFarlane^  D.L.8.,  1906. 

32.  The  route  followed  from  township  28,  range  23,  was  by  trail  northeasterly  to 
Ethelbert;  thence  northerly  on  the  west  side  of  the  railway  to  Pine  River  station; 
thence  westerly  and  a  little  south  by  trail  into  the  township.  The  trail  to  Ethelbert 
was  very  bad;  a  great  deal  of  muskeg  and  mudholes  had  to  be  passed  through.  From 
Ethelbert  north  to  Pine  river  the  trail  runs  along  the  gravel  ridge  and  was  good. 
Going  westerly  into  the  township  it  was  again  very  bad,  being  nearly  covered  with 
water  and  swamps.  The  trail  into  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  over  some  high 
hilla  and  quite  steep  in  places.  The  soil  is  of  all  varieties.  Towards  the  southeast 
comer  the  land  is  swampy  with  a  little  loam  and  heavy  clay  subsoil.  In  some  places 
there  is  deep  muskeg.  To  the  northeast  it  is  usually  very  sandy  and  would  not  be  of 
much  use  for  farming.  There  is  some  very  fair  land,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  would  make  good  farms,  and  also  some  towards  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
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township.  The  northern  part,  near  Pine  river  is  usually  too  rough  for  farm  land 
and  considerable  stone  and  gravel  is  found  there.  The  surface  is  all  covered  with 
scrub  or  timber  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places  near  the  foot  of  the  hills.  In 
genferal  the  timber  left  now  is  not  plentiful  or  very  valuable  as  the  best  has  been 
taken  from  the  east  and  southeast  parts  of  the  township,  by  lumber  companies.  How- 
ever, a  few  clumps  of  fair  spruce  and  tamarack  are  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  township,  leaving  good  timber  for  settlers.  There  is  also  some  jackpine  of  fair 
size,  but  the  large  trees  are  found  only  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  township. 
Other  jackpine,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  found  in  dense  extensive  groves  in 
sections  19,  20  and  21  on  top  of  the  hills.  Here  the  windfall  is  often  piled  fifteen  feet 
high  and  so  interwoven  that  one  cannot  walk  through  it.  The  high  land  is  generally 
covered  with  jackpine,  willow  and  poplar  scrub.  It  is  badly  cut  up  by  deep  and  steep 
ravines  where  the  creek  beds  are  found.  Hay  is  not  plentiful  and  little  can  be  found 
except  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  even  then  it  is  not  plentiful  but  it  is  of  fair 
quality.  Very  few  hay  sloughs  were  seen.  Water  was  most  plentiful  and  always  good 
and  fresh.  The  lower  land  was  partly  flooded  and  in  the  hills  very  many  good  clear 
little  creeks  were  found.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  township  Pine  river  runs  nearly 
across  it.  At  times  the  river  can  be  forded  at  the  rapids  without  the  least  difficulty 
or  danger,  but  an  hour  after  a  heavy  rain  starts  it  becomes  a  roaring  torrent  and  is 
too  swift  to  cross  although  even  then  it  might  not  be  more  than  four  feet  deep  in 
places.  The  river  would  average  about  two  feet  deep  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide 
when  normal,  and  the  current  about  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  but  when  a  heavy  rain 
starts  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  or  even  more  and  the  current 
becomes  much  swifter.  Two  of  my  men  crossed  on  a  log  one  morning  to  dig  pits  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  when  they  tried  to  recross  an  hour  or  two  later  they 
were  unable  to  do  so,  losing  their  spade  in  the  attempt.  They  were  then  obliged  to 
walk  four  miles  east  to  the  railway  bridge  to  cross  it.  That  was  all  they  did  that  day* 
Another  day  I,  with  three  of  my  men,  took  four  hours  to  get  over.  We  felled  tree 
after  tree  across  it,  but  they  were  immediately  carried  off.  We  at  last  got  two  dry 
tamarack  iK)les  across  and  walked  over  on  them.  The  river  was  not  at  its  worst  then. 
The  only  parts  of  the  land  liable  to  be  flooded  badly  is  the  southeast  and  eastern  parts. 
This  was  flooded  at  times  about  six  inches  deep.  On  the  top  of  the  hills  surface  water 
was  found  standing  in  places  but  was  not  deep.  Water-power  could  be  developed 
from  Pine  river.  There  are  no  falls,  but  plenty  of  rapids  and  often  steep  banks  of 
considerable  height.  The  climate  was  at  times  warm  and  bright  and  at  other  times 
cloudy,  dull  and  very  chilly.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  one  or  two  very  heavy 
downpours.  In  fact  there  was  no  lack  of  moisture  at  any  time.  No  sunmier  frosts 
were  noticed,  but  it  was  very  chilly  at  times  in  June.  Fuel  is  plentiful  and  can  be 
had  almost  anywhere  in  the  township.  Dry  tamarack  and  spruce  are  the  most 
plentiful,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  poplar.  No  coal  was  found.  No  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  Bear,  moose,  jumping  deer  and  rabbits  were  seen 
and  a  beaver  dam  or  two  were  noticed.  In  a  dry  year  some  parts  of  this  township 
might  present  a  much  better  appearance,  but  many  of  the  creeks  were  overflowing 
and  altogether  the  rainfall  was  quite  excessive  when  we  were  there. — W.  0.  McFarlane, 
D,L,8.,  1906. 

Range  25. 

6.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  nearly  level  prairie,  with  bluffs  of  poplar 
and  willow  of  small  size  here  and  there.  The  south  portion  of  this  township  is  well 
settled  up  while  there  are  only  two  or  three  ranchers  living  east  and  south  of  Marshy 
lake.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality  with  the  exception  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
township,  through  the  hills,  where  it  is  sandy.     Hay  is  abundant  in  the  numerous 
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aloufijis  and  marshes  of  this  township.  There  are  no  water-powers  and  no  mineral  has 
been  found  here.  There  are  grain  elevators  at  every  railroad  station  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  and  communications  with  the  di&rent  great  centres  of  the  West  are  very  eaoy, 
railroads  having  been  built  in  all  directions  through  this  part  of  Manitoba. — J>  B. 
Saint  Cyr,  DX.8.,  1906. 

24.  The  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  trail  to  Mountain  Gap,  thence 
southwesterly  into  the  mountains  in  section  22.      This  is  a  good  road  when  dry  but 
rather  heavy  when  wet.    The  soil  is  fine  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil;  it  is  first-class 
fanning  land.    The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  mostly  scrubby  but  also  some  prairie  here 
and  tl^iere  over  all  the  township.    There  is  no  timber  of  any  account,  except  a  few 
sprace  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  x>oplar  and  willow  ecrub.    There  are 
quite  a  few  fairly  good  hay  sloughs,  scattered  over  the  wholje  portion  surveyed,  but 
there  is  very  little  high  hay  meadow.    The  wateir  is  fresh  and  abundant.    There  are 
many  small  streams,  which  may  dry  up  in  summer,  but  one  large  one.  Pleasant  Valley 
creek,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  fouor  feet  deep  and  flows  about  four  miles  an 
hour.    There  is  good  drainage  and  the  land  is  not  likely  to  be  flooded.    There  is  a 
littl)B  water-power  on  the  large  creek  at  the  rapids  but  no  falls.    The  climate  is  cool 
in  May,  with  some  frosts.    There  was  one  heavy  snowstorm  and  plenty  of  rain.    For 
fuel  there  is  plenty  of  dry  spruce  and  poplar  wood  almost  anywhere  in  the  township. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals.    Game  is  plentiful  apparently  but  none 
was  seen.    Plenty  of  moose  and  deer  tracks  were  observed.    These  sections  are  well 
settled.    There  is  still  some  flrst-class  land  unserveyed  in  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  there  is  only  a  little  timber  on  the  northwest  comer.— "W.  O.  McFarlane, 
DJj,a.,  1906. 

35. — ^The  route  followed  is  due  south  from  Minitonas  on  the  road  allowance  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  section  6.  It  was  a  rather  bad  road  as  it  was  not  graded  and 
had  some  very  boggy  holes  in  it.  The  soil  on  the  north  side  of  section  6  is  very  wet 
and  chiefly  muskeg,  but  to  the  south  side  of  this  section  and  also  sections  5  and  4  the 
soil  is  good  for  farming.  The  surface  has  some  timber  on  section  6,  chiefly  spruce 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with  some  poplar  and  birch  of  fair  size.  Sec- 
tions 4  and  5  are  chiefly  scrubby  with  considerable  windfall  and  broken  up  by  deep 
ravines.  The  timber  on  section  6  does  not  extend  to  the  south  or  east  sides  except  an 
occasional  tree.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  but  some  could  be  had  if  the  brush  was  cleared 
out  of  the  sloughs  in  sections  5  and  4.  Water  is  very  plentiful  and  fresh.  Numerous 
small  streams  are  found  but  none  with  any  large  volume  of  water.  The  land  is  well 
drained  in  most  places,  except  the  muskeg  to  the.  north  of  section  6.  There  are  no 
water-powers.  The  climate  (in  July)  was  mild  and  damp.  We  had  considerable  rain. 
No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  Fuel  is  plentiful.  Wood  is  the  only  kind  but  there 
is  plenty  of  it  and  it  can  be  had  almost  anywhere.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were 
found  and  no  game  was  seen  but  traces  of  moose  and  deer  were  noticed.  The  timber 
in  section  6  is  in  a  timber  limit. — W.  0.  McFarlane,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  26. 

6. — All  the  land  is  taken  up  in  this  township,  and  a  large  quantity  of  very  good 
wheat  has  been  harvested  this  fall  there.  Hay  is  plentiful  in  this  township.  Though 
the  soil  is  a  little  light,  oats  and  wheat  grow  well  There  are  no  early  frosts  to  injure 
the  crop.  No  mineral  of  any  description  has  been  found  here  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  there  is  no  timber  and  no  water-power  in  this  township.  A  portion  of 
Marshy  lake  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  sections  24  and  25 ;  it  is  very  deep  in  some 
places  and  the  bottom  is  a  black  mud.    This  large  sheet  of  water  will  only  dry  up 
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completely  when  a  ditch  is  made  from  the  north  end  of  th(^  lake  running  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Thousands  of  wild  geese  were  seen  tnere  every  day  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November.  This  township  can  easily  be 
reached  from  all'dipections.  Farmers  seem  to  be  well  off,  every  one  of  them  having 
costly  buildings  and  a  good  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  with  modem  farm  imple- 
ments. Every  well  dug  around  here  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  soft  water. — J.  B. 
Saint  Cyr,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

35. — The  route  to  reach  this  township  from  Pine  river  follows  along  the  ridge  on 
the  old  colonization  road  around  the  east  side  of  Duck  mountain.  It  had  been  many 
yeaiB  since  this  iroad  was  used,  and  in  the  meantime  dry  logs  about  £fteen  inches 
in  diameter  had  fallen  across  it  in  great  numbers,  necessitating  a  great  deal  of  chop- 
ping to  clear  it  again.  Besides  this  there  were  a  great  many  soft  holes,  and  some  of 
the  old  bridges  were  so  rotten  on  the  top  that  they  had  to  be  rebuilt  before  we  could 
cross  them.  It  took  us  four  days  to  make  the  move.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  runs 
due  south  on  the  road  allowance  to  the  sawmill  on  section  1,  township  35,  range  26; 
thence  by  a  very  soft  log  road  into  section  2.  The  soil  is  usually  very  good,  being  a 
black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Towards  the  west  and  north  of  the  part  surveyed,  and 
also  along  the  south  side,  it  would  make  firstrclass  farm  land,  although  a  little 
heavily  timbered  at  present.  Through  the  centre  of  this  part  there  are  some  muskegs 
and  swamps,  but  in  a  dry  year  this  would  likely  become  fairly  solid,  and  at  any  rate 
could  be  comparatively  easily  drained  into  Favel  river  or  Minitonas  creek,  which  have 
a  very  good  fall.  When  drained  this  may  make  good  farm  land  too.  Hay  is  very 
plentiful  in  sections  10,  11,  12  and  some  in  2  and  3.  It  is  rather  scarce  towards  the 
west  side  of  the  township,  but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  to  be  found  is  of  very  fair 
quality.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and  very  abundant  especially  in  the  easterly  part. 
The  supply  is  quite  sufficient  and  permanent.  Favel  river  and  Minitonas  creek  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Favel  river  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and  has  a 
current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  Minitonas  creek  is  scarcely  as  large.  Some  of 
the  sections,  such  as  parts  of  11,  12,  1  and  2,  may  be  flooded  at  times.  In  fact  beavers 
are  flooding  some  of  them  now  about  one  foot  in  depth.  No  water-powers  of  any 
great  value  can  be  obtained,  but  Favel  river  might  be  used  for  a  small  one,  as  its 
banks  are  steep  at  the  south  boundary  of  section  1.  The  climate  was  mild  and  warm, 
but  fhere  was  considerable  rain.  Some  days  were  very  hot.  No  summer  frosts  were 
experienced  during  July.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  all  parts  of 
the  township.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  No  game  was  seen  except 
rabbits,  but  moose  and  deer  tracks  were  found,  and  also  beaver  dams  and  freshly  cut 
trees.  The  timber  of  value  is  chiefly  confined  to  sections  1,  2  and  3,  and  is  now  a 
timber  limit.  It  consists  chiefly  of  spruce  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and 
some  birch  ten  inches,  balsam  twelve  inches  and  poplar  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  it  is  very  good.  There  is  also  some  timber  on  the  westerly  part  which  will 
be  good  for  settlers. — W.  0.  McFarlane,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  27. 

6. — The  eastern  half  of  this  township  is  nearly  level  prairie;  it  is  thickly  settled. 
The  country  is  rolling  and  somewhat  stony  and  gravelly  for  a  mile  or  two  adjoininir 
the  west  outline. — J.  B.  Saint  Cyr,  DX.S.j  1906. 

7. — This  township  can  be  reached  by  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  which  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  township  is  under  cultivation,  raising  the  best  quality  of 
wheat.     The  surface  is  rolling  and  void  of  timber  or  scrub  of  any  kind  except  along 
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Pipestone  creek  which  flows  through  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township.  Along 
fte  banks  are  some  large  elm  and  poplar.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  in  the  township, 
tbere  being  only  a  few  small  sloughs  in  which  it  grows.  The  water  in  Pipestone  creek 
is  fresh  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  supply  is  permanent  and  sufficient  for  all 
domestic  purposes.  The  creek  averages  ahout  a  chain  in  width  and  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  has  a  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  banks  are  high  so  that 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  flooded  to  any  extent  in  the  spring.  There  are  no 
water-powers,  stone  quaries  or  minerals  in  this  township,  The  chief  fuel  is  coal,  which 
is  brought  in  by  the  railways.  The  climate  is  about  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoha 
and  there  are  no  summer  frosts.  Reston,  a  village  of  considerable  importance,  is 
located  in  section  9.  A  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted  there  by  the  settlers, 
who  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  owing  to  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  soil. 
Game,  such  as  wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  is  plentiful,  and  Pipestone  creek  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  province  as  a  resort  for  wild  geese. — W.  J  Deans,  D,L,8; 
1906. 

Range  28, 

5. — This  township  is  easily  reached  by  a  road  which  runs  south  from  Sinclair,  a 
station  on  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  surface  is  rolling. 
The  soil,  generally,  is  black  loam,  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  clay  sub- 
soil, and  is  well  adapted  for  gram  growing.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description, 
but  a  small  amount  of  scrub  grows  around  the  sloughs.  There  is  sufficient  hay  for 
the  settlers'  requirements  in  the  numerous  small  sloughs  throughout  the  township. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company  is  constructing  a  branch  line  through  the 
township,  which  was  graded  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  no  rails  werfe  laid.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries,  water-powers  or  minerals  in  the  township.  Jackson  creek,  a 
small  stream,  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  This  stream  is  dry, 
except  in  places  where  there  are  a  few  pools.  The  water  is  good  and  free  from  alkali 
or  minerals.  Another  small  stream,  which  is  also  dry  except  in  a  few  places,  flows 
through  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township.  The  principal  fuel  is  wood  and  coal, 
which  is  brought  in  from  outside  points  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  climate 
is  good  and  free  from  summer  frosts.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are-  moder- 
ately plentiful.— W.  J.  Deans,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

6. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  good  trail  running  south  from  Sinclair, 
a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  rolling, 
void  of  timber  or  scrub  of  any  description.  The  soil  throughout  is  a  black  loam 
averaging  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth  with  a  clay  subsoil.  There  are  a  few 
stony  ridges  in  the  township  which,  however,  do  not  detract  from  the  grain  raising 
qualities  of  the  land.  Hay  is  plentiful  in  the  numerous  small  sloughs  throughout  the 
township  and  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  all  the  settlers.  A  creek  of  fresh  watidr  flows 
southerly  through  the  central  portion  of  the  township,  entering  on  thfe  north  boundary 
of  section  32  and  leaving  again  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  3.  This  stream 
expands  in  many  places  into  i)ooIs  where  good  fishing  may  be  had,  jackfish  ibspeaially 
being  very  plentiful.  The  water  ie  good  and  permanent,  amply  sufficient  for  all 
domestic  purposes.  Fuel  consists  of  wood  and  coal,  brought  in  from  outsidle  points 
by  the  railway.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries,  or  minerals  in  the  town- 
ship. The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoba  and  free  from  summer  frosts. 
Thfd  only  game  found  is  wild  duck  and  prairie  chicken,  which  are  moderately  plenti- 
ful.—W.  J.  Deans,  DJ,.8.,  1906. 
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7. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway.  The  soil  is  generally  a  black  loam  with  clay  and  gravel  subsoil,  and  is  suit- 
able for  wheat  growing,  large  quantities  of  which  are  rais^  The  surface  is  roHiog 
prairie  void  of  timber  or  scrub.  Sufficient  hay  for  the  need  of  the  settlers  is  procured 
in  the  numerous  sloughs  throughout  the  township.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  fresh 
water  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  township  which  disappears  beneath  the  surface  in 
numerous  places  and  reappears  in  pools.  These  pools,  however,  are  not  of  a  permanent 
nature  and  would  probably  disappear  in  dry  seasons.  There  are  no  water-powers, 
stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  good  and  free  from 
summer  frosts.  The  settlers  bum  wood  and  coal,  which  is  procured  from  outside  points 
and  brought  in  by  the  railway.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  moderately 
plentiful.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  stony  ridges  throughout  the  township  but  the 
stones  appear  to  be  only  on  the  surface  and  do  not  depreciate  the  yalue  of  the  land 
for  grain  raising. — W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

8.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  a  branch  of 
which  runs  from  Heston  to  Wolseley.  The  soil  generally  is  a  deep  black  loam  with 
clay  subsoil.  The  township  is  rolling  prairie  void  of  timber  or  scrub,  except  a  few 
elm  and  poplar  which  grow  along  Pipestone  creek,  a  stream  running  tiirough  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township.  This  stream  averages  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
links  in  width,  two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  with  a  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  good  and  is  also  x)ermanent  and  sufficient  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  The  banks  are  high  generally,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  in 
the  valley  would  be  flooded  in  the  spring.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoba  and 
free  from  summer  firosts.  The  fuel  consists  of  coal  and  wood  brought  in  by  tiie 
railway.  Gkune,  such  as  prairie  chicHfBn  and  wild  duck,  is  moderately  plentiful  and 
geeee  in  large  numbers  seek  this  part  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Bardell,  a  railway 
station  and  i>o3toffice,  is  assuming  considerable  importande  as  a  commercial  centre. 
— W.  J.  Beam,  DJj.B.,  1906. 

Range  29. 

5.  This  township  is  easUy  reached  by  a  road  running  south  from  Sinclair,  a 
station  on  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  broken  by  numerous  small  sloughs.  The  soil  is  black  loam  from  eight  to  eighteen 
inches  deep  with  clay  subsoil.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description,  except  along 
the  south  boundary,  where  there  are  a  few  bluffs  of  small  poplar.  This  township  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  grain,  and  the  settlers  are  all  engaged  in  grain  grow- 
ing. Two  small  streams  flow  southerly  through  the  township.  These  streams  at  the 
time  of  survey  were  dry  with  the  exception  of  occasional  pools.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  compamy  is  constructing  a  branch  of  their  road  through  this  township. 
Hay  is  moderately  plentiful  in  the  numerous  sloughs.  Good  water  can  be  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  by  digging.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries, 
or  minerals  of  any  description.  The  climate  is  good,  and  free  from  summer  frosts. 
The  settlers  are  largely  dependent  on  the  railways  for  their  supply  of  fuel,  which  is 
brought  from  outside  points.  Wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  are  moderately  plenti- 
ful.—Tf.  J.  Deans,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

6.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  trail  which  runs  south  from  Sinclair,  a 
station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  township  is  rolling  prairie  destitute  of 
scrub  or  timber  of  any  description.  The  soil  generally  is  a  black  loam  averaging  in 
depth  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  with  a  day  subsoil.  There  are  a  few  ridges  which 
are  inclined  to  be  stony,  but  apparently  these  do  not  detract  from  the  producing 
qualities  of  the  soil,  as  I  saw  excellent  wheat  growing  on  land  which  was  quite  stony 
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in  places.  There  is  sufficient  hay  for  the  settlers'  requirements  in  the  numerous  small 
doughs  throughout  the  township.  Jackson  creek  flows  southerly  through  the  centre 
of  the  township  and  Graham  creek  flows  through  the  southwest  comer.  These  creeks 
in  dry  seasons  have  no  current,  hut  consist  of  numerous  api>arently  disconnected 
pook;  the  water  is  fresh  and  good  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  setders'  require- 
ments. The  principal  fuel  is  wood  and  coal,  which  is  brought  in  by  the  railway  from 
outside  i>oints.  There  are  no  water-x)owers,  stone  quarries,  or  minerals  in  the  town- 
ship. The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoba,  and  free  from  summer  frosts. 
Wild  duck  and  prairie  chicken  are  moderately  plentiful. — W,  J.  Deans,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

7.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Paciflc 
railway,  which  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken 
by  a  number  of  small  sloughs  and  stony  ridges,  particularly  in  the  westerly  part.  The 
easterly  part  of  the  township  is  much  better,  and  largely  under  cultivation,  growing 
wheat  of  the  best  quality.  A  small  stream  runs  through  the  township,  which  dis- 
appears beneath  the  surface  in  many  places  and  reappears  again  in  x)ools.  The  water 
in  these  pools  is  fresh  and  good,  but  in  a  very  dry  season  would  probably  disappear. 
The  ifettlexe  are  principally  engaged  in  grain  growing,  there  not  being  sufficient  hay 
to  engage  largely  in  dairying  or  cattle-raising.  There  is  no  wood  in  the  township,  but 
a  few  scattered  clumps  of  willow  grow  around  the  sloughs.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries,  water-powers  or  minerals.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging  to  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  There  are  no  summer  frosts.  Early  vegetables 
do  well  and  attain  great  perfection.  Game,  such  as  wild  duck  and  prairie  chicken, 
is  moderately  plentiful.  Sinclair,  a  village  of  about  one  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
located  on  section  13.  It  has  an  elevator,  three  stores  and  a  few  other  busineBS  places. 
Fuel  and  lumber  for  building  purposes  are  brought  in  by  the  railway  from  outside 
points.— W.  J  Deans,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

8.  This  township  is  easily  reached  by  a  road  which  runs  north  from  Sinclair,  a 
station  on  the  Areola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  greatly  broken  by  small  sloughs  and  hay  marshes.  The  soil  is  black  loam  from 
four  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth  with  clay  and  gravel  subsoiL  There  is  no  timber  or 
scrub  of  any  description.  The  settlers  are  principally  engaged  in  gro4iring  wheat,  of 
which  they  produce  large  quantities  of  the  best  quality.  The  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way has  recently  constructed  a  line  from  Eeston  to  Wolseley  which  runs  through  the 
northeast  comer  of  this  township.  Sufficient  hay  is  found  in  the  numerous  sloughs 
for  aU  requirements  of  the  settlers.  A  small  stream  flows  through  the  easterly  part 
of  the  township,  in  a  southerly  direction,  this  stream  at  the  time  of  survey  was  dry, 
except  for  a  few  i>ools  which  contained  good  fresh  water.  In  a  dry  season  these  pools 
prolmbly  would  disappear;  but  good  water  can  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  settlers  are  largely  dependent  on  the  railway  for  their 
supply  of  fuel,  which  is  brought  in  from  outside  points.  There  are  no  water-powers, 
stone  quarries,  or  minerals  of  any  description.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  Kanitoba  and  free  from  summer  frosts.  Game,  such  as  wild  duck  and  prairie 
chicken,  is  moderately  plentiful. — W  J.  Deans,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

9.  This  township  is,  for  the  most  part,  open  rolling  prairie.  The  portion,  sections 
24,  25,  26,  34  and  85,  through  which  Pix)estone  creek  passes,  is  much  more  broken 
and  is  alflo  dotted  with  bluffs  of  poplar  and  willow.  Numegrous  sloughs  occur  all  over 
the  township,  many  of  which  were  dry  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  soil  is  generally 
a  black  loam  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  though 
some  of  the  sections  in  the  western  x>ortion  are  quite  stony.  The  crops  were  good, 
both  wheat  and  oats  apparently  doing  well  on  the  cultivated  portion.    The  Wolsel^ 
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branch  of  the  Canadian  Paci£o  railway  crosses  the  township  diagonally  from  south- 
east to  northwest  and  will  be  in  operation  this  fall.  The  townsite  of  Ebor,  in  section 
15,  has  been  laid  out  and  several  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  there,  among 
others  a  large  grain  elevator.  Both  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  railway  have  made  surveys  for  railways  westerly  to  Begina  through 
the  township,  but  the  lines  are  not  yet  finally  located.  Pipestone  creek  averages  in 
width  about  one  chain,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a  current  of  about  three  miles 
an  hour;  the  banks  ssi^Q  high  and  the  valley  quite  narrow,  so  that  only  a  small  portion 
would  be  inundated  by  the  floods  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  water  is  fresh  and 
of  good  quality,  permanent  and  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  the  settlers.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries,  water-powers  or  minerals  of  any  kind  in  the  township.  Fuel  is  scarce 
and  the  settlers  depend  on  the  railway  companies  to  bring  them  in  wood  and  coal  from 
outside  points.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Manitoba  and  free  from  sum- 
mer frosts.  Prairie  chicken  and  wild  duck  are  numerous,  and  jackfish  abound  in 
Pipestone  creek.  Fruit,  such  as  wild  plums,  saskatoon  berries,  raspberries  and  cran- 
berries, is  very  plentiful  Hay  is  found  in  suficient  quantities  throughout  the  town- 
ship for  the  requirements  of  the  settlers. — W.  J,  Deans,  D,L,S.,  1906, 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OP  THE  SECOND   MERIDIAN. 

Range  1. 

62.  North  outline. — The  westerly  third  of  this  township  is  very  rough  and  broken, 
being  in  the  Pasquia  hills.  This  part  consists  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  hills  being 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  and  the  whole  many  hundreds  of 
feet  above  Carrot  river,  which  flows  easterly  some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town- 
ship. Mountain  creek  flows  in  a  valley  three  hundred  feet  deep  and  crosses  close  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township.  The  timber  is  nearly  all  birch  with  poplar  and 
spruce  in  less  quantity.  The  middle  third  is  rolling  and  falls  rapidly  to  the  east. 
The  easterly  third  is  undulating  and  swampy  with  a  thick  growth  of  spruce  and 
tamarack.  Besides  Mountain  creek  the  only  other  stream  of  any  size  crossing  the  north 
outline  is  a  branch  flowing  northeast  across  section  34  to  Waskwei  river.  The  timber 
in  this  township  is  not  generally  more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter. — J,  N,  Wallace, 
DJj,S ,  1906. 

53.  East  outline. — The  southwesterly  part  of  the  township  is  in  the  Pasquia  bills, 
is  very  rough  and  broken  and  is  thickly  timbred  with  birch,  poplar  and  spruce. 
The  remainder  of  the  township  is  flat  and  swampy  and  near  the  northeast  comer  is 
all  bogland  or  tamarack  swamp. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

54.  East  outline. — Carrot  river  flows  northerly  close  to  the  east  outline  through 
sections  1,  12  and  13,  crossing  the  outline  three  times.  Along  its  banks  the  lands  are 
heavily  timbered  with  cottonwood  and  poplar  with  a  few  spruce,  but  back  from  the 
river  there  are  extensive  open  flooded  areas.  Section  24  is  thickly  timbered  with 
spruce  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Section  25  is  open,  wet  slough  land,  and  sec- 
tion 36  is  also  very  wet  with  willow  bushes  and  small  tamarack. — J,  N,  Wallace, 
D.L.S.,  1906. 

55.  East  outline. — Along  the  east  of  sections  1,  12  and  13  the  land  is  level  and 
wet,  being  composed  generally  of  tamarack  bogs,  although  the  north  half  of  section 
12  and  the  south  half  of  section  13  may  prove  good  land  if  drainage  can  ever  be 
carried  out.  The  north  half  of  section  24  and  all  of  sections  25  and  36  are  generally 
thickly  timbered  with  ten-inch  spruce  and  poplar,  and  willow  trees.  A  remarkable  old 
river  channel  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  coming  up  from  the  southwest  crosses 
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sections  26  and  36.  It  is  now  full  of  dead  water,  but  apparently  it  was  at  one  time 
the  channel  of  some  river.  There  are  many  such  old  channels  in  the  district,  to 
which  the  Indians  apply  the  generic  term  'Petabek.' — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8,,  1906. 
56.  East  outline. — Sections  1  and  12  are  composed  of  level  lands  with  a  dense 
tangled  growth  of  tall  willow  with  bluffs  of  poplar.  Sections  13  and  24  are  generally 
open  slough  land  with  willow,  and  the  south  hal^f  of  section  25  is  thickly  timbered 
with  poplar  and  willow  along  the  south  bank  of  Saskatchewan  river.  Birch  river 
crosses  about  the  centre  of  section  12,  and  the  winter  mail  route  from  Cumberland 
House  to  The  Pas  mission  crosses  the  east  of  section  24. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L,8,,  1906. 

Range  2. 

52.  North  outline. — The  whole  of  this  township  is  in  Pasquia  hills.  It  is  all 
rough  broken  country.  The  hills  are  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  and  the  whole  area  is  from  nine  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
Carrot  river,  which  flows  easterly  some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  this  township.  The 
timber  is  dense  and  consists  of  birch,  poplar  and  a  few  spruce.  Fully  thriee-quarters 
of  the  timber  is  birch.  The  township  is  altogether  too  rough  for  settlement.  There 
b  probably  no  grass  in  these  hills. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D,L,S.,  1906. 

Range  S, 

44.  Section  28. — The  route  to  this  section  is  along  the  Prince  Albert  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  railway  to  Etoimami,  a  small  station  on  this  line,  thence 
south  along  a  '  tote '  road  used  by  lumber  camps  in  the  vicinity.  Said  road  crosses  the 
12th  base  UnAe  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  railroad  at  this  point.  The 
eoil  is  generally  very  sandy  and  of  poor  quality,  with  a  substratum  of  alluvial  gravel. 
There  are  patches  of  good  black  mud  in  the  swampy  parts,  but  these  would  have  to  be 
drained.  The  surface  is  wholly  covered  with  scrub,  poplar  and  spruce,  and  is  generally 
undulating  and  facile  for  roads.  The  greater  part  of  the  section  is  covered  with  small 
scrub  pine.  The  spruce  is  small  and  of  little  value.  The  timber  on  the  east  half  of 
the  section  is  mostly  small  scrub  pine.  The  southwest  quarter  is  a  willow 
swamp  with  patches  of  poplar.  Along  the  banks  of  Red  Deer,  Etoimami,  and  Fir 
rivers  are  dense  willow  with  poplar  and  a  few  spruce  and  birch.  There  is  no  hay. 
The  water  of  the  three  rivers  mentioned  is  fresh  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
supply  appears  to  be  permanent.  Red  Deer  river  is  about  six  feet  deep  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  iwide,  with  a  fairly  swift  current,  and  the  Etoimami  is'  two 
hundred  feet  wide  and  about  the  same  depth.  Fir  river  is  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  about  four  feet  deep.  The  volume  of  water  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
and  in  the  Fir  may  dwindle  djown  to  a  mfere  stream.  There  is  little  possibility  of 
floods  as  die  banks  are  high.  There  are  no  falls,  but  wati^r-power  could  be  developed 
hy  damming.  The  general  indications  are  that  the  summers  are  hot,  with  probably 
early  fall  frosts.  The  winters  are  Wearable,  as  good  shelter  is  afforded  by  timber. 
There  are  no  indications  of  coal  deposits'.  Settlers  must  rely  upon  the  timber  for 
fuel,  which  for  this  purpose  ils  fairly  plentiful.  Thjere  are  no  stone  quarries,  but  there 
is  alluvial  gravel  throughout  the  section.  No  minerals  occur.  The  game  consists  of 
rabbits  and  partridge,  with  a  few  ducks  and  geese. — R.  J.  Jyphson,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

52.  North  outline. — The  northwest  quarter  of  this  township  is  hilly,  being  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Pasquia  hills.  The  remainder  is  in  the  hills,  and  is  very  rough 
and  broken,  being  composed  entirely  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  whole  is  thickly  tim- 
bered with  birch,  spruce  and  poplar,  and  is  too  rough  for  settlement.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  grass  in  these  hills. — J.  N.  Wallace,  DJj.S.,  1906. 
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52.  North  outline. — Carrot  river  flows  north  across  the  middle  of  section  84.  The 
part  of  the  outline  west  of  this  river  is  entirely  across  sloughland,  all  more  or  less 
flooded.  The  land  is  quite  useless  until  some  system  of  drainage  on  a  large  scale  lets 
the  water  ofl  the  surface  into  either  Carrot  river  or  Sipanok  channel,  when  the  soil 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  very  good.  Such  a  scheme  is  undoubtedly  feasible  at 
some  future  time  when  this  district  becomes  more  settled.  The  east  half  of  the  out- 
line is  in  a  timbered  district.  The  land  is  here  marshy,  and  irregularly  covered  with 
patches  of  spruce,  poplar,  willow  and  tamarack.  A  large  stream,  called  Rice  river, 
floiwts  westerly  along  the  eastern  jKnrtion  of  the  outline,  coming  from  Pasquia  hills  and 
flowing  to  Carrot  river.  It  is  reported  to  have  a  high  waterfall  some  miles  to  the 
southeast.— V.  N.  Wallace,  DX.8.,  1906. 


Range  5. 

62.  North  outline, — The  line  runs  through  an  area  of  continuous  sloughland,  all 
more  or  less  imder  water,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  cultivation  until  drained  on  a  large 
scale  into  Carrot  river,  which  should  be  a  feasible  operation  when  the  progress  of 
settlement  justifies  a  large  outlay.  Carrot  river  is  considerably  lower  than  the  stand- 
ing water  in  the  sloughland  and  would  afford  a  good  basis  for  a  system  of  drainage. 
There  is  also  Sipanok  channel  to  the  north  which  could  be  similarly  utilized.  The  land 
is  not  swampland,  or  bog,  but  pure  sloughland.  Indian  reserve  No.  28a  and  the  Shoal 
lake  branch  of  Pas  Mt.  Hudson  bay  post,  are  in  this  township.  All  kinds  of  garden 
produce  grow  very  well  here.    There  is  no  summer  frost. — J.  N.  Wallace,  DX.8,,  1906, 

Range  6. 

62. — North  outline. — The  line  runs  entirely  through  an  area  of  sloughland.  Slough 
grass  and  reeds  are  the  only  vegetation,  with  a  willow  bush  here  and  there.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  marked  belt  of  timber  along  the  banks  of  Carrot  river.  This  belt, 
about  one  hundred  yards  wide  on  each  side,  consists  of  comparatively  dry  land  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river.  It  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
^or  by  floods  in  years  gone  by  having  cast  up  and  deposited  the  soil  carried  down  by 
the  water.  The  timber  belt  forms  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  serves 
to  identify  the  position  of  the  river  when  seen  miles  away.  The  greater  part  of  Indian 
reserve  No.  29a,  and  the  Hudson  bay  post  called  Pas  Mountain  or  Eed  Earth  are  in 
this  township.— 17.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  7. 

62.  North  outline. — ^Except  a  small  poplar  ridge  at  the  east  end  of  section  31, 
the  whole  of  the  lands  along  the  north  outline  are  more  or  less  under  water.  Section 
81  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  very  bad  bog.  The  remaining  five  sections  are  slough- 
land. There  is  practically  no  vegetation  over  this  sloughland,  except  long  slough 
grass  and  reeds.  The  district  is  a  vast  slough,  and  is  worthless  until  some  system  of 
drainage  on  a  very  large  scale  is  carried  out,  when  the  soil  will  likely  prove  to  be  good. 
The  easterly  part  of  Indian  reserve  No.  29a  is  in  this  township.  Carrot  river  would 
supply  a  feasible  basis  for  drainage  as  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  standing  water  on 
these  lands. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

Range  8. 

62.  North  outline.— TSauxipi  section  36,  the  whole  of  this  north  outline  is  across 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  flooded  bogs,  swamps  and  muskegs  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions.   There  is  no  drainage  apparent,  not  a  single  creek  being  crossed  on  the  whole 
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six  miles  of  the  outline.  The  surface  is  all  moss-covered.  Section  36  is  covered  with 
eight-inch  poplar  and  spruce  on  a  local  ridge  and  is  dry  land. — J»  N,  Wallace,  DJj.8., 
1906. 

Range  9. 

7. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Stoughton  on  the  Areola 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil 
and  is  well  adapted  for  wheat  growing;  farmers  engaged  in  that  business  raise  large 
crops  of  excellent  quality.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie,  void  of  scrub  or  timber  of 
any  kind.  There  are  a  number  of  sloughs  scattered  throughout  the  township  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  hay  is  cut.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  township  there  is 
a  stream;  but  at  the  time  I  was  there  it  was  dry  except  for  pools  in  places.  The  water 
was  fresh  and  free  from  alkali.  The  climate  is  free  from  summer  frosts.  Wood  for 
fuel  or  building  can  be  obtained  on  Moose  mountains  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  north,  and  lignite  is  mined  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries,  minerals  or  water-x)owers  in  the  township.  Game  such  as  wild  duck  and 
prairie  chicken  is  plentiful. — W.  J.  Deans,  DX.8.,  1906, 

52.  North  outline. — Section  31  is  fair  land,  is  dry  and  is  covered  witii  a  mixed 
growth  of  large  poplar  and  spruce.  Section  32  is  swampy  and  moss  covered,  with 
small  epruce  and  tamarack.  The  jeasteirfy  four  miles  cross  an  uninterrupted  area  of 
flooded  bogs,  muskegs  and  swamps  extending  many  miles  to  the  north  and  south. — 
J.  N.  Wallace,  DX.8.,  1906. 

Range  10. 

52.  North  outline. — The  westerly  fouir  miles  are  first-class  land,  sections  31  and 
32  being  covered  with  eight-inch  poplar  and  sections  33  and  34  with  willow  trees. 
Except  for  a  small  poplar  ridge  near  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township,  sections 
35  and  36  are  swamp  land,  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  south  of  these  sec* 
tions  the  land  improves  somewhat. — J  N.  Wallace,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  11. 

62.  North  outline. — Section  31  is  generally  dry  and  rolling  and  is  covered  with 
light  poplar.  Section  82  is  lower  land  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  marsh  covered  with 
willow,  but  there  is  no  swamp  land.  Sections  33  and  34  and  the  west  half  of  35  are 
pure  bog.  Very  extensive  swami>s  stretch  to  the  north  and  south.  The  east  half  of 
section  35  and  all  of  section  36  is  first  class  land  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplar  or  tall 
willow  trees.  Petaigan  river  fiows  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  across  section  35.  The 
winter  mail  route  from  Fort  a  la  Come  to  Cumberland  House  crosses  the  bogland  in 
section  34.--J.  N.  Wallace,  D,L.8.,  1906. 

Range  12. 

52. — North  outline. — Saskatchewan  river  flows  for  five  miles  almost  along  the  north 
outline.  All  the  north  sections,  except  86,  are  much  broken  by  the  river  and  by  its 
chaimel  around  Birch  island  which  last  contains  two  or  three  square  miles.  The  tim- 
ber along  the  river  is  very  heavy,  consisting  of  spruce  up  to  thirty  inches  and  cotton- 
wood  up  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  does  not  extend  far  back  from  the  river.  The 
SaBkatchewan  varies  in  width  near  the  north  outline  from  over  eight  hundred  yards 
to  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  The  shores  are  soft  and  muddy.  The 
outer  banks  are  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  only 
unbroken  section  along  the  north  is  section  36,  which  contains  some  good  land  on  its 
east  half  .—J.  N.  Wallace,  DX.8.,  1906. 
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52.— North  outline.— Sections  31  and  32  are  the  best  land  along  the  north.  The 
remainder  of  the  outline  passes  through  an  undulating  country  generally  lightly 
timbered  with  willow  marshes  and  blufe  of  poplar  or  jackpine.  The  soil  becomes  very 
sandy  near  Saskatchewan  river.  The  northeast  comer  of  the  township  is  on  an  island 
in  the  river.    There  is  very  little  swamp  land.— J.  2V.  Wallace,  DX.S.  1906. 

Range  IJ^ 

52.  North  outline. — Sections  31  and  32  are  very  sandy  and  are  much  broken  by 
5the  valley  of  Torch  river.  Section  33  is  better  land  but  is  a  good  deal  broken  by  the 
same  river.  Sectioji  34  is  good  land  and  is  n|parly  oi)en  country.  South  of  this  sec- 
tion there  is  much  open  burnt  country,  with  a  few  small  poplar.  Section  35  is  very 
swampy  with  a  wet  mossy  surface.  Section  36  is  good  with  a  light  mixed  growth  of 
willow  and  poplar  and  patches  of  spruce. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  15. 

52.  North  outline. — The  area  of  large  timber  which  extends  across  the  easterly 
half  of  range  16  ends  about  the  middle  of  section  31  in  this  range.  The  outline  gen- 
erally runs  through  a  rolling,  partly  open  country,  consisting  of  very  sandy  elevations 
covered  by  a  few  small  jackpine,  alternating  with  lower  lands  with  small  poplar  and 
willow.  Across  section  36  the  soil  is  puire  sand,  and  is  almost  barren,  although  tiilere 
is  a  light  growth  of  small  jackpine.  Torch  river,  a  stream  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
wide  with  a  swift  current  and  a  gravel  bed,  rises  in  Candle  lake  and  flovre  southerV 
close  to  the  township  comer.  It,  however,  turns  back  and  ultimately  flows  northeast. 
The  central  part  is  the  best  of  the  northerly  portion  of  the  township. — J.  N.  Wallace, 
D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  16, 

52.  North  outline. — Section  31  is  swamp  land  with  small  spruce  and  .tamarack. 
The  west  half  of  section  32  has  a  large  hay  meadow  in  which  Fern  creek  rises,  a  stream 
which  flows  easterly  and  then  southeasterly.  There  is  heavy  spruce  timber  on  sections 
33,  34,  35  and  36  especially  on  the  west  half  of  36  where  it  runs  to  thirty  inches  in 
diaineter.  There  is  much  fallen  timber  on  section  34.  The  soil  is  generally  second  and 
third  class  across  this  range.  A  pack  trail  from  Whitefox  river  to  Torch  river  crosses 
section  36.— J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  17. 

62.  North  outline. — The  westerly  four  miles  are  generally  covered  with  poplar 
and  willofw,  with  local  tamarack  swamps.  Section  36  is  all  swamp  land  w^th  a  thick 
growth  of  small  spruce.  There  is  heavy  poplar  and  spruce  timber  along  the  west  of 
Eelsey  creek,  a  stream  which  flows  south  to  Whitefox  river,  through  sections  35  and 
86.    The  westerly  part  of  this  range  is  the  best. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  18. 

52.  North  outline. — The  westerly  three  and  one-half  miles  are  covered  with 
willow  or  bluffs  of  large  poplar,  and  the  soil  is  generally  good.  There  are  many 
willow  marshes  but  no  bogs  or  swamps.  The  remaining  two  and  one-half  miles  to 
the  east  corner  are  very  swampy,  and  there  are  extensive  bogs.  Only  one  small  creek, 
four  feet  wide,  flowing  southeast,  crosses  the  whole  six  miles.  A  pack  trail  from 
Whitefox  river  to  Torch  river  crosses  section  36. — J,  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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14.  In  this  township  I  found  that  the  lake  shown  on  sections  3,  4,  8  and  9  is  en- 
tirely dried  up,  and  that  the  whole  area  is  now  a  very  excellent  hay  marsh  on  which 
hay  in  great  quantities  is  being  cut.  The  lake  shown  on  sections  10,  11,  14  and  15 
is  all  dried  up  except  a  pond  on  parts  of  sections  10  and  15,  the  area  of  which  is 
^bout  55  acres.  The  balance  ia  entirely  dHed  up,  and  parts  on  sections  11  and 
14  is  also  an.Wcellent  hay  marsh.  The  eastern  parts  of  sections  10  and  15  are 
covered  with  rank  weeds.  I  produced  the  lines  of  the  adjoining  section  through 
tbe  lakes  and  dug  pita  in  order  to  mark  the  true  comers,  connbcting  the  pits  on  each 
side  of  the  lakes  by  straight  lines.  The  whole  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  pond, 
would  be  quite  available  for  hay  land.  The  parts  of  the  land  in  sections  10,  11,  14 
and  15  could  be  quite  easily  drained  by  cutting  a  drain  or  ditch  along  the  side  road 
into  the  pond,  which  would  help  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  pond.  This  pond  is  of 
great  value  as  it  is  the  only  water  that  can  be  had  for  a  great  distance  except  in 
wells.— Jame*  Warren,  D,L.S,,  1906. 

52.  North  outline. — The  whole  of  the  north  outline  is  through  coniferous  timber. 
The  lower  lauds  are  bogs  and  swamps;  the  remainder  is  sandy  elevations  covei|ed 
with  jackpine.  Only  one  small  creek,  two  feet  wide  and  flowing  southeast,  crosses 
the  whole  six  miles,  so  that  the  lands  have  no  drainage.  The  rainfall  runs  into  the 
depressions  and  remains  there  till  evaporated,  forming  bogs  and  swamps.  About 
sixty  per  cent  is  under  water,  more  or  less  deep.  The  entire  surface  is  moss  covered. 
The  east  half  of  section  36  is  the  only  poplar  area,  and  is  dry. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D,L.S., 
1906. 

Range  20. 

52.  North  outline. — The  westerly  four  miles  crosses  a  district  entirely  covered 
with  coniferous  timber,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  mossy  surface.  The  lower 
lands  are  tamarack  bogs  and  spruce  swamps;  the  rest  (a  few  feet  higher)  are  bluffs 
of  small  jackpine.  There  is  a  remarkably  sudden  change  of  timber  in  section  35, 
where  poplar  and  leaf  loam  take  the  place  of  the  coniferous  trees  and  moss.  The 
poplar  here  run  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with  much  undergrowth  of  alders  and 
cranberry.  Only  one  small  creek  crosses  the  whole  six  miles.  There  is  practically 
no  slope  for  drainage.  A  pack  trail  (a  very  good  one)  from  LaCorne  to  Torch  river 
crosses  section  35. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  21. 

52.  North  outlime. — -The  northwest  corner  of  this  township  and  the  west  half  of 
section  81  come  in  Birchbark  lake.  The  east  half  of  section  31  and  the  west  half  of 
32  are  heavily  timbered  and  hilly.  The  remainder  of  the  outline  to  the  northeast 
comer  traverses  some  extensive  swamps,  the  higher  lands  being  sandy  elevations  with 
small  jackpine.  The  surface  is  practically  all  moss  covered.  There  are  a  few  par- 
tially open  dry  areas,  but  they  are  covered  with  dead  small  timber  and  the  soil  is 
almost  barren.  Along  the  north  outline  it  is  a  very  poor  district.  Only  one  creek 
about  six  inches  wide  crosses  the  whole  six  miles. — J.  N,  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  22. 

50.  This  township  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  by  trail  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Prince  Albert.  It  can  be  reached  by  following  the  Fort  h.  la  Come  trail  to  town- 
ship 49,  range  22,  from  there  taking  a  branch  line  crossing  Saskatchewan  river,  and 
entering  this  township  in  section  6.  The  condition  of  this  trail  is  good.  This  town- 
ship can  also  be  reached  by  following  the  Candle  lake  trail  to  township  51,  range  23 
and  from  there  taking  a  branch  trail  running  in  an  easterly  direction  to  section  31 
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of  thia  township.  Thia  trail  is  in  poor  condition.  The  western  half  of  liiis  town- 
ship consists  of  a  black  or  black  sandy  loam  about  sixteen  inches  deep  with  a  sand 
subsoiL  It  should  be  excellent  soil  for  mixed  farming.  The  eastern  half  is  oompoeed 
entirely  of  sand.  The  surface  is  of  a  varied  nature.  From  the  southwest  oomer,  ex- 
tending in  a  northeasterly  direction,  is  a  large  patch  of  prairie  coyered  with  scrubby 
poplar  and  willow.  To  the  north  of  this,  the  land  is  more  heavily  timbered  with 
poplar  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  some  willow.  The  eastern  half  is 
covered  with  jackpine,  spruce  and  birch,  interspersed  with  willow  and  jackpine  scmb. 
The  timber  consists  of  jackpine  and  poplar.  On  sections  1,  4,  9,  10,  12,  15,  S3,  84 
and  25,  jackpine  will  be  found  large  enough  for  tie  purposes.  It  averages  from  two 
to  sixteen  inches.  The  poplar  is  too  small  for  building  purposes.  Small  hay  slou^ 
are  found  all  over  the  township.  On  the  north,  from  a  large  muskeg  extending  across 
the  township,  large  quantities  of  hay  of  a  second  quality  can  be  obtained.  Water 
is  of  good  quality,  wherever  found.  The  eastern  half  is  poorly  mipplibd  with  water. 
A  large  muskeg  is  found  on  the  north  of  the  township.  A  creek  with  exoell^it  water, 
and  which  runs  the  entire  year  enters  on  section  7  and  leaves  on  the  south  of  section 
5.  It  has  steep  banks  about  fifty-two  feet  hjgh  where  it  leaves  the  township.  There  is 
no  water-iK)wer.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  first  frost  being  noticed  on  August  22,  while 
open  water  was  frozen  on  November  15.  Fuel  in  the  form  of  dead  wood  is  obtainable 
in  any  part  of  the  township.  No  coal,  stone  or  mineral  was  noticed.  Prairie  chickens 
were  very  numerous. — R.  H.  Montgomery,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

50.  The  northwest  part  of  this  township  is  broken  by  muskeg,  sand  ridges  and 
hay  sloughs.  It  is  timbered  with  scrub  poplar  and  willow  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
and  large  scattered  jackpine  on  the  tops.  There  are  several  strips  of  tamarack  swamps 
along  the  margins  of  the  muskegs.  In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township  the  land 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  Sackatchewan  river.  Sec- 
tion 6,  west  half  of  section  5,  and  south  halves  of  sections  7  and  8  are  high  and 
undulating.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam,  the  subsoil  being  a  sandy  day.  There 
is  no  timber  of  any  account  on  these  sections,  except  a  spruce  bluff  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  nordiwest  quarter  of  section  6,  of  about  twenty-five  acres  in  extent, 
suitable  for  building  purposes.  There  is  a  small  creek  coming  from  a  muskeg  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township,  probably  a  continuation  of  the  creek  crossing  through 
township  50,  range  23.  It  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  sections  20,  16 
and  5,  and  flows  into  Saskatchewan  river.  The  northeast  part  of  the  township  is 
level  and  rising  gently  towards  the  east.  It  is  timbered  with  a  dense  growth  of  poplar 
and  balm  of  Gilead,  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam 
with  a  deep  deposit  of  vegetable  mould;  the  subsoil  is  a  sandy  loam.  The  southeast 
part  is  high  and  undulating.  Sections  1,  12  and  14  are  timbered  with  jackpine  and 
interspersed  with  poplar.  Sections  2,  3,  11  and  10  are  coveied  with  a  dense  growth 
of  young  jackpine,  there  being  an  occasional  small  bluff  of  large  jackpine,  which 
escaped  the  fires  that  burned  over  this  area  in  1886.  There  is  much  half  burned  and 
decayed  pine  timber  scattered  over  the  above  sections.  Sections  4,  9  and  the  east 
half  of  6  are  covered  with  muskeg.  This  soil  is  for  the  greater  part  pure  sand.  I 
'am  of  the  opinion  that  this  township  should  be  surveyed  as  tliere  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  land  in  the  northeast  part.  The  southeast  part,  being  near  good 
timber,  would  induce  many  settlers  to  take  the  land  that  is  not  highly  esteemed. 

GENERAL. 

The  six  townships  which  I  have  reported,  viz.  :  townships  51,  ranges  22,  23, 
24  and  25,  and  townships  50  ranges  22  and  23,  wes  df  the  second  meridian,  lie  in  one 
of  the  choicest  and  most  extensive  valleys  in  Saskatchewan,  being  from  twelve  to 
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twenty  miles  wide  and  extending  east  between  Candle  lake  and  Saskatchewan  river 
to  the  outlet  of  Torch  river  into  Saskatchewan  river  in  township  57,  range  4,  west 
of  the  second  meridian.  Whitefoz  iriver  flows  through  the  dentre  of  the  valley  from 
township  61,  range  23,  and  enters  Torch  river  twenty  miles  east  of  Candle  lake. 
Torch  river,  with  its  increased  volume,  is  fifty  feet  wide,  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  and  has  a  stony  bed;  the  current  is  also  greater  and  is  from  four  to  six  miles 
per  hour.  There  are  good  facilities  for  making  use  of  the  water-power  on  this  stream. 
The  valley  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  chain  of  sandy  hills  extending  north  from 
Saskatchewan  river  to  the  second  tier  of  sections,  running  east  and  west  in  township 
50|  range  25,  and)  hy  Little  Eed  river  in  township  51,  range  26.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  sand  ridges  extending  from  township  49,  range  23,  to  Nipawin 
point,  along  the  north  side  of  Saskatchewan  river  and  north  from  four  to  two  miles. 
These  hills  are  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine;  on  the  north  side  it  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  ridges  that  extend  from  Little  Bittern  lake  near  the  south 
boundary  of  township  54,  range  26,  then  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  the 
northeast  boundary  of  township  51,  range  23,  and  in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards 
Little  Candle  lake.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  good  agricultural  land  in  the 
broken  country  north  of  township  51,  ranges  23,  24  and  25,  and  I  am  impressed  that 
Urge  and  prosx)erous  settlements  could  be  established  there.  There  are  several  very 
fine  lakes  which  contain  pickerel,  pike  and  mullet.  Moose,  elk  and  red  deer  are  very 
plentiful  There  are  rich  deposits  of  marl,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
distributed  over  the  country,  north  and  east  of  Little  Eed  river  and  with  abundance 
of  timber,  clay  and  water-power,  there  are  few  places  where  cement  could  be  produced 
as  cheaply.  There  are  very  heavy  belts  of  spruce  timber  surrounding  Birchbark,  Loon 
and  Candle  lakes,  which  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  broken  area.  The  portions 
that  are  most  densely  timbered  have  been  taken  up  as  timbei^  berths.  These  I  have 
been  informed  will  be  operated  next  year,  affording  employment  for  several  hundred 
men  during  the  winter  and  sawing  seasons.  A  branch  of  the  valley  forks  off  and 
crosBcs  Saskatchewan  river  between  Lobins  rapid  and  Torch  river  i>ortage,  and 
extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  merges  into  the  delta  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Sipanok  channel  flows  from  Saskatchewan  river  through  the  valley  and  enters  Carrot 
river  in  township  53,  range  2.  The  valley  is  timbered  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel 
with  spruce,  poplar  and  very  large  birch,  extending  back  for  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  eight  miles.  There  is  a  long  open  space  on  the  west  side  of  Sipanok  channel  in 
which  there  is  room  for  a  large  settlement.  The  soil  is  very  suitable,  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There  are  narrow  strips  of  timbier  tat  intervals,  which  are  suitable  for 
building  pujrpoees.— '^.  L,  Robertson,  Forest-ranger,  1906. 

51.  The  topogrraphy  of  this  township  is  level,  with  long  gentle  undulations,  suit- 
able for  drainage.  It  is  more  densely  timbered  than  township  51,  range  23,  with 
poplar,  balm  of  Qilead  and  willow  along  the  margins  of  the  hay  meadows.  There 
are  a  few  small  bluffs  of  spruce  along  Whitefox  river.  There  are  long,  narrow 
reaches  of  openings  on  the  west  half  of  the  township.  The  east  half  is  covered  with 
small  poplar,  and  a  few  small  hay  meadows  in  the  southeast  part.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
black  loam,  {tip  subsioil  alternating  from  sandy  loam  to  a  heavy  clay.  Whitefox  river 
enters  the  township  on  section  19,  and  a  tributary  stream  enters  on  section  30.  The 
tributary  joins  Whitefox  river  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  20.  It  then  flows 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  passing  diagonally  through  sections  21,  15,  13  and  12, 
and  crossing  the  east  boundary  of  the  township  about  twenty  rods  north  of  the  north- 
east comer  of  section  1.  The  land  in  this  township  is  excellent,  and  where  timbered 
would  be  easily  cleared  as  the  timber  is  small.  It  is  well  adapted  for  mixed  farm- 
ing. There  are  no  permanent  sloughs  in  the  township. — A.  L.  Robertson,  Forest- 
ranger,  1906. 
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52.  North  outline. — Sections  31  and  32  are  the  best.  These  have  a  gen<eral  growth 
of  poplar  mixed  with  a  few  spruce,  and  there  are  many  willow  sloughs.  The  remain- 
ing sections  are  either  swampy,  with  tamarack  or  spruce,  or  consist  of  bluffs  of  jack- 
pine,  and  are  practically  all  moss  covered,  except  a  narrow  belt  of  poplar  land  close 
to  the  west  shore  of  Birchbark  lake.  The  northeast  comer  of  the  township  comes  in 
the  middle  of  Birchbark  lake.  This  lake  is  some  seven  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
and  is  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  miles*  (wide.  It  empties  northerly  by  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  Candle  lake,  which  is  reported  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Birchbark  lake.  There  are  extensive  swamp  areas  to  the  southwest  of  this  lake,  and 
some  very  fine  timber  around  its  southern  extremity. — J.  N,  Wallace,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  23. 

50.  The  southeastern  part  of  this  township  is  high  land,  broken  by  hills  and 
ridges  which  ^re  sparsely  timbered  with  coarse  cull  jslekpine  and  large  scraggy 
poplar.  The  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  is  sandy  and  on  the  sides  is  sandy  clay. 
Some  of  the  valleys  are  densely  timbered  with  small  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead  two 
to  ^ve  inches  in  diameter.  In  other  valleys  there  are  long  reaches  of  good  hay 
meadows  with  dry,  hard  and  even  surfaces.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  black  sandy 
loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  ffhe  northeastern  jwrtion  of  the  township  is  broken  by 
sand  ridges  running  east  from  sections  22  and  27,  crossing  the  east  boundary  of  tlie 
township  into  township  50,  range  22.  The  hills  are  timbered  with  rough  jackpine 
and  scrub  poplar.  In  the  valleys  there  are  hay  meadows,  muskegs  and  willow.  The 
west  half  of  the  township  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  runs  to  the  outlet  of  Torch 
river.  It  is  timbered  with  poplar,  from  two  to  five  inches  in  diamter.  There  are 
open  spaces  here  and  theire,  which  were  burned  over,  also  hay  meadows.  This  part  of 
the  township  is  undulating  and  sloping  towards  the  northeast.  There  is  a  small 
creek  which  flows  from  a  muskeg  in  township  49,  range  23,  crosses  the  south  boundary 
of  the  township  on  section  4  and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  is  lost  in  the 
muskegs  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  township.  This  west  half  of  the  township  is 
well  drained  and  dry.  There  are  several  small  blufls  of  spruce  along  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  suitable  for  building  purposes.  There  is  a  good  trail  leading  into  this  part 
of  the  township,  which  crosses  section  32  from  the  Candle  lake  trail.  The  west  half 
of  the  township  is  well  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam, 
with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil. — A.  L.  Robertson,  Forest-ranger,  1906. 

51.  This  township  lies  in  a  valley  and  is  timbered  with  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead, 
two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  this  timber  will  go 
over  six  inches.  There  are  small  blufls  of  spruce,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  five  acres  in  extent  scattered  over  the  township.  The  township  is 
honeycombed  with  openings,  some  being  stretches  of  hay  meadow  with  dry  smooth 
surfaces.  Other  openings  were  caused  by  forest  fires  and  are  from  ten  to  two  himdreil 
acres  in  extent,  on  which  willow,  hazel  and  scrub  x>oplar  are  growing,  interspersed 
with  hay,  peBxine  .and  vetches.  The  township  is  drained  by  Whitefox  river,  whi^h 
is  ten  feet  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep,  with  a  current  of  two  to  three  miles  per  hour. 
The  river  has  a  stony  bed.  The  water  is  clear  and  free  from  alkali.  The  river 
enters  the  township  at  section  22,  passing  through  a  muskeg  on  this  section  and 
contlinuing  through  isections  29  and  21,  then  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  south  boundary  of  section  23,  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  section 
24,  crossing  the  west  boundary  of  tiie  township  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
24.  Another  creek  entears  thie  township,  on  section  34.  It  is  ten  feet  wide,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  current  of  two  to  three  males  iper  hour,  and  having 
good  clear  water  and  a  stony  bed.    It  flows  south  through  the  east  half  of  section 
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34,  through  section  26,  then  eoutheast  to  the  centre  of  section  25,  passing  out  of  tho 
township  about  twenty  rods  south  of  the  northeast  comer  of  section  25.  X^^  Candle 
lake  trail  enters  the  ^township  on  section  7,  and  continues  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
through  sections  18  and  17  to  the  centre  of  section  20,  then  north  through  sectlions 
20  and  32,  crossing  the  north  boundary  of  the  township  about  thirty  rods  ea$t  of  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  31,  leading  from  section  29  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
section  24.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  sandy  loam  with  a  subsoil  alternating  fprom 
6andy  clay  to  heavy  clay.  This  townsMp  m  suitable  for  mixed  farming. — A.  L, 
RoherisoHj  Forest-rang er,  1906. 

61.  This  township  lies  some  twenty-five  miles  northeast  from  Prince  Albert. 
Candle  lake  trail  passes  through  it,  entering  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  7  and 
leaving  on  the  north  boundary  of  32.  This  trail  is  very  heavy  and  rough  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  good  road  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  this  township.  The  soil  is 
composed  of  black  loam  sixteen  inches  deep  with  clay  subsoil.  There  are  occasional 
sand  ridges  towards  the  south  of  this  township.  The  surface  is  covered  with  poplar 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  and  willow  and  large  hay  sloughs.  This  land 
will  readily  adapt  itself  to  farming  of  a  mixed  character.  On  sections  25,  26,  32  and 
33  scattered  spruce,  averaging  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  on  sec- 
tions 9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  26  and  27,  poplar  eight  to  sixteen  inches  will  be  found.  This 
timber  should  be  reserved  for  building  purposes.  Large  hay  sloughs  of  good  quality 
mil  be  found  all  over  the  township.  The  water  is  all  fresh.  Beaver  creek  passes 
across  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township,  entering  on  the  north  of  section  34  and 
leaving  on  the  east  of  section  25.  Several  creeks  are  tributaries  to  it.  On  the  whole 
a  good  natural  system  of  drainage  is  worked  out.  Beaver  creek  in  this  township  is 
ten  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  becoming  .stagnant  in  dry  seasons.  Apparently  in 
wet  seasons  this  township  has  been  entirely  flooded.  There  is  no  water-power.  The 
climate  is  mild,  the  first 'frost  being  observed  on  August  25  and  the  first  snowfall  on 
November  5.  There  is  plenty  of  dead  wood  for  fuel.  No  coal  or  minerals  were  found. 
Stone  was  found  along  the  creek  beds.  Partridge,  deer  and  moose  were  very  plentiful. 
There  are  timber  berths  northeast  of  this  township  and  when  these  are  developed 
the  settlers  of  this  township  will  receive  a  ready  market  for  their  produce. — R,  H. 
Montgomery,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

62.  North  outline. — Sections  31  and  32  are  partly  covered  with  poplar,  some  of 
which  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  partly  (with  willow  sloughs.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good.  A  well  known  ©pen  area  called  '  Whitefox  plains '  occurs  in  section  32. 
The  road  from  Prince  Albert  to  Candle  lake  traverses  this  open  area,  and  .crosses  the 
north  outline  of  the  same  section.  Section  33  is  marshy,  with  willow  sloughs  and 
some  bluflFs  of  heavy  spruce.  Section  34  is  high  land  and  appears  to  be  a  good  sec- 
tion. Sections  35  and  36  are  covered  with  small  spruce  and  jackpine  and  are  swampy. 
-J.  N.  Wallace,  DX.8.,  1906. 

Range  21^. 

50.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  Candle  lake  trail,  which  enters  it  on  the 
west  boundary  of  section  19,  and  leaves  it  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  33,  being 
some  nineteen  miles  northeast  from  Prince  Albert.  It  can  also  be  reached  on  the 
south  by  a  trail  which  I  xnade,  leaving  the  Candle  lake  trail  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  township  60,  range  25,  running  due  east,  entering  the  township  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  section  6,  being  some  fifteen  miles  from  town.  The  condition  of  both  trails 
is  poor.  The  soil  is  a  very  heavy  rich  black  loam.  The  township  is  entirely  covered 
by  buA  and  scrub,  consisting  of  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack  and  jackpine,  with  poplar 
scrub  and  willow.    There  are  numerous  small  groves  of  spmce,  good  timber  averag- 
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ing  from  four  to  thirty  inches  all  over  the  township.  A  large  xx>rtion  has  already 
been  cut  for  ties.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township  there  are  immense  hay 
sloughs,  the  hay  being  of  a  second  class  quality.  On  the  whole  the  land  is  very  low, 
and  generally  speaking  under  water,  with  the  exception  of  that  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Garden  river,  which  enters  the  township  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  19, 
£owing  southeast  and  leaving  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  1.  It  has  good  water 
and  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  running  about  two  miles  per  hour. 
As  the  river  is  some  ten  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  most  of  the  land 
can  be  drained  by  a  slight  amount  of  local  improvements,  such  as  the  building  of 
ditches.  This  would  leave  immense  hay  meadows  of  first-class  soiL  There  are  no 
water-powers.  The  climate  is  mild,  there  being  considerable  rainfall  during  June 
and  July.  There  is  abundance  of  fuel,  but  no  mineral  or  stone  of  any  description. 
Numerous  duck,  deer  and  moose  are  to  be  found  in  the  township. — B,  H,  Montgomery, 
D.L.8.,  1906. 

51.  This  township  lies  in  the  valley,  is  level,  and  well  drained  by  two  creeks, 
which  enter  the  township  on  the  north  boundary,  one  on  section  33  and  the  other  on 
section  36.  They  flow  in  a  southerly  direction  and  come  together  on  section  15,  con- 
tinuing south  through  the  fifty-mile  muskeg  which  enters  the  township  at  section  35, 
then  passing  through  sections  35,  26  and  part  of  the  west  half  of  14,  10  and  3.  The 
muskeg  varies  from  a  half  to  one  mile  in  width.  In  some  places  it  is  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  willow,  and  can  be  crossed  in  safety  with  a  loaded  wagon  at  any 
season.  At  other  points  it  is  a  quaking  bog  and  imsafe  to  cross  except  in  winter. 
The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  muskeg  is  a  deep  rich  black  soil,  with  a  sandy  loam 
subsoil.  It  is  timbered  with  x)oplar,  balm  of  Qilead,  a  few  scattered  spruce  and  willow 
along  the  margin  of  the  muskeg.  The  openings  in  this  part  are  hay  meadows  with 
dry  smooth  surface,  extending  back  from  the  edge  of  the  muskeg,  which  lies  lower 
than  the  land  on  either  side,  and  apx>ears  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  very  large  stream 
or  lake  which  had  been  filled  up.  There  are  no  permanent  sloughs  in  this  township. 
In  going  over  this  township  I  crossed  a  number  of  dry  water-courses,  leading  into  the 
creeks  and  muskegs  and  from  hay  meadows,  which  accounts  for  the  good  condition 
of  the  meadow  surfaces.  The  land  west  of  the  muskeg  is  level,  and  nad  been  thickly 
timbered  at  one  time  with  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead.  Porest  fires  burned  over  the 
area  many  years  ago,  leaving  long  narrow  strips  of  timber  extending  from  east  to 
west,  this  giving  the  country  a  park-like  appearance.  In  the  oi>en  spaces  willow, 
hazel  and  good  hay  are  growing.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  sandy  loam,  except  a  small 
area  in  section  22  near  the  muskeg,  and  that  is  light  sandy  loam  with  a  sandy  sub- 
soil, and  a  few  scattered  jackpine  growing  here  and  there. — A.  L.  Rohertsonj  Forest- 
ranger,  1906. 

52.  North  outline. — ^The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  the  timber  almost  all 
black  and  white  poplar,  although  there  are  a  few  isolated  bluffs  of  heavy  spruce,  es- 
pecially in  the  southerly  parts  of  sections  35  and  36.  There  is  not  much  open  country, 
but  quite  a  number  of  willow  sloughs  exist  which  always  contain  good  soil.  A  few 
small  creeks  cross  the  north  outline.  The  largest  poplar,  averaging  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  occurs  in  section  31. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

Range  25, 

5.  This  township  is  divided  into  three  sections  by  Willowbunch  lake,  which  extends 
nearly  across  the  township  from  east  to  west,  and  which  breaks  up  the  township  a  good 
deal.  This  township  is  not  easy  of  access  as  it  is  away  from  any  of  the  leading  trails 
except  local  trails.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  soil  in  parts.    Quite  a  number  of 
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sections  are  very  good  and  would  be  adapted  for  grain-growing.  The  surface  is  en- 
tirely open,  undulating  prairie  without  any  timber  or  scrub  of  any  kind,  and  there 
are  no  hay  lands  or  marshes.  This  will  render  it  difficult  for  any  settler  to  obtain 
any  quantity  of  hay.  There  is  very  little  water  to  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the' 
township — as  the  water  in  the  lake  is  not  suitable  for  use,  being  quite  alkaline.  There 
are  a  few  ponds  of  good  water  in  the  noprtherly  part  of  the  township.  There  are  no 
streams  and  consequently  no  mill  sites.  The  climate  indications  are  favourable  and 
there  are  no  indications  of  any  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  scarce,  there  being  no  timber 
of  any  size  on  any  part  of  the  township.  Nor  are  there  any  indications  of  coal  or  lig- 
nite, and  there  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  fixed  rock  of  any  kind.  Game  is  scarce,  al- 
most unknown,  owing  to  the  want  of  shelter  and  water.  Parts  of  the  township  would 
be  available  for  settlement  and  ranching  as  there  is  in  some  places  nice  pasturage 
and  grass  in  some  of  the  low  lands.  On  the  whole  the  northern  jwrtion  is  better  ad- 
apted for  grain-growing. — James  Warren,  D,L.S.,  1906. 

m 

11.  The  best  way  to  reach  this  township  is  by  a  trail  from  Moosejaw.  This  trail 
is  a  very  good  one  and  easy  to  travel  on  as  there  are  no  bad  hills  or  ravines  on  the 
route.  The  soil  is  generally  clay,  in  some  places  very  hard  and  gravelly.  From  the 
nature  of  the  soil  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  agriculture  or  farming,  but  would  be 
more  suitable  for  ranching  as  there  are  many  ponds  of  good  water  distributed  over  the 
township  and  the  pasturage  is  fairly  good.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rolling,  in  some 
places  stony  and  rough.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  on  any  part  of  the  township, 
not  even  scrub.  There  are  scarcely  any  hay  lands,  only  in  places  there  is  some  tall 
grass  around  the  ponds.  There  are  some  nice  ponds  of  good  water  and  there  is  a  lake 
partly  in  section  1  and  one  in  section©  8,  9,  16  and  17,  both  of  which  are  alkaline. 
There  are  no  streams  of  water  and  consequently  no  water-powers.  There  is  no  fuel  to 
be  had  in  the  township  and  fuel  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  outside  places  as  there 
are  no  indications  of  either  coal  or  lignite.  There  are  no  indications  of  stone  any- 
where, nor  are  there  any  minerals  to  be  found  in  the  township.  Game  of  all  kinds  is 
scarce,  only  a  few  ducks  on  some  of  the  ponds.  Taking  the  township  as  a  whole  it  is 
better  adapted  for  ranching  than  for  any  other  puri)ose. — James  Warren,  D,L,8.,  1906, 

12.  The  route  to  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Moosejaw,  which  is  a  very  good 
trail  with  no  bad  hills  or  soft  places.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  generally  clay, 
which  in  places  would  be  fairly  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  many  settlers  have 
taken  up  land  and  are  settled  on  their  homesteads.  Some  have  very  good  crops  where 
they  have  cultivated  the  land.  The  surface  is  general  undulating  prairie  entirely 
free  from  timber  of  any  kind,  nor  is  there  any  timber  near  the  township.  There  are 
some  hay  lands  but  of  a  very  limited  extent.  There  are  some  ponds  which  have  good 
fresh  water,  but  some  of  the  i)onds  or  lakes  are  alkaline.  In  sections  19  and  30  there 
are  two  good  large  lakes,  but  both  are  alkaline.  The  supply  in  these  lakes  appears  to 
be  permanent.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  kind  and  consequently  no  water-jwwers. 
The  climate  appears  to  be  good  and  not  liable  to  summer  frosts.  There  are  no  stones 
or  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  coal  seams  near  the  surface. 
Oame  is  scarce,  there  being  only  a  few  ducks  on  the  ponds.  This  township  is  fairly 
well  adapted  to  farming,  hut  on  the  whole,  ranching  would  be  preferable  on  account 
of  the  surroundings,  though  when  the  land  is  cultivated  I  have  no  doubt  good  crops 
^11  be  chioLVDed,— James   Wairren^  D.L,8.,  19064 

50.  This  township  is  situated  about  seven  miles"  from  Prince  Albert,  and  is  reached 
by  the  Candle  lake  trail,  entering  section  1  and  leaving  at  section  24.  The  trail  is 
very  heavy  and  in  poor  condition.  The  soil  is  a  fine,  rich,  black  loam.  The  surface 
is  entirely  wooded,  being  covered  with  poplar,  spruce,  jackpine  and   willow.     The 
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poplar  averages  from  two  to  eight  inches.  A  belt  of  jackpine  extends  across  the 
south  of  the  township  averaging  from  four  to  twelve  inches.  Spruce  from  four  to 
twenty  inches  is  found  in  small  groves  all  over  the  township.  Large  hay  sloughs  are 
found  in  every  portion  of  the  township,  particularly  the  southwest  corner^  the  hay 
being  of  a  second-class  quality.  The  water  is  fresh.  Garden  river  cuts  across  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  township  entering  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  88  and 
leaving  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  13.  It  is  a  stream  of  good  water,  fifty  links 
wide,  three  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  two  miles  per  hour.  This  township,  generally 
speaking,  is  under  water,  esx)ecially  the  south  and  west  portion.  This  portion  has  no 
drainage  and  could  only  be  drained  at  great  cost.  There  is  no  water-power.  The 
climate  in  summer  has  been  mild.  There  was  considerable  rainfall  in  June  and 
July.  There  have  been  no  summer  frosts  up  to  the  present  time  (29th  August). 
There  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  fuel.  No  coal,  stone  or  minerals  are  to  be  found 
here.    Duck,  deer  and  moose  are  plentiful. — R.  H.  Montgomery,  DX,S.,  1906. 

61.  The  northwest  part  of  the  township  is  broken  by  a  lake  which  partly  covers 
sections  31,  19,  29  and  the  whole  of  30.  The  body  of  the  lake  is  crescent-shaped  with 
the  discs  towards  the  north.  There  are  numerous  small  shallow  lagoons  surrounding 
the  lake,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  and  from  one  to  five  acres  in  extent.  They 
are  connected  with  the  lake  by  narrow  channels.  There  is  a  very  good  hay  meadow 
around  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  reaching  back  a  distance  of  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  on  which  there  was  cut  this  season  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  hay.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  three  thousand  tons  could  be  cut  at  this  place, 
as  the  ground  is  dry,  smooth,  and  free  from  hummocks  and  willow.  Section  81  is 
partly  broken  by  the  lake.  The  balance  is  low,  swampy,  and  timbered  with  balm  of 
Gilead,  poplar  and  willow.  Section  32  is  low,  with  willow  bordering  the  sides  of  the 
dry  creek  bed  leading  from  the  lake  into  Garden  river,  through  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  32  to  the  outlet  on  section  33.  On  section  28  there  is  a  large  hay  meadow 
surrounding  a  long  narrow  slough.  The  hay  meadow  extends  from  the  lake  meadow 
through  section  28  to  near  Garden  river  on  section  27.  The  south  half  of  section  28 
is  timbered  with  i>oplar  two  to  ^ve  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  few  scattered -spruce. 
There  is  a  small  bluff  of  spruce  on  section  29,  the  rest  being  covered  with  hay  meadow 
and  lake.  Section  27  is  all  timbered  with  poplar.  On  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 21  there  is  a  small  hay  meadow.  The  rest  of  the  section  is  timbered  with  balm 
of  Gilead  and  poplar  from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  except  the  southeast  part 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  which  is  open,  the  soil  being  black  sandy  loam  throughout. 
Garden  river  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  stony  bed  throughout 
its  course,  and  its  current  is  two  miles  per  hour.  It  enters  the  township  on  the  ap- 
proximate location  of  section  33,  turning  in  a  southerly  direction  through  section  83, 
northeast  section  28  and  southwest  27,  then  through  the  centre  of  sections  22,  13,  10 
and  3.  From  section  22  extending  along  the  stream,  the  land  rises  gently  unfil  there 
is  an  elevation  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  continuing  in  undu- 
lating slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  to  section  3.  The  high  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  falls  in  a  gently  undulating  slope  until  a  level  is  reached  at  the  west 
boundary  of  sections  16  and  8.  There  is  a  continuous  open  space  from  section  22  to 
south  boundary  of  township,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  This  area  was  burned  over  several  times  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
soil  alternates  from  black  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay,  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil.  Pea- 
vine,  vetches  and  excellent  ridge  hay  are  in  evidence  everywhere  on  the  open  area. 
The  river  is  at  a  low  stage,  and  fordable  at  scores  of  places  between  the  north  and 
south  boundaries  of  the  township,  with  excellent  approaches  on  both  sides.  The  high 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  between  sections  22  and  23  drops  almost  imper- 
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ceptibly  towards  the  east  boundary.  There  are  open  spaces,  caused  by  fires  some  years 
ago,  which  are  partly  covered  with  willow  and  small  poplar  and  hay  meadows,  from 
twenty-fiye  to  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  nicely  distributed  over  the  east  half  of 
the  township.  On  section  25  there  is  a  spruce  bluff,  about  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
of  good  building  timber.  There  is  another  on  section  35,  of  about  thirty  acres,. suit- 
able for  building  purposes.  The  soil  alternates  from  black  sandy  loam  to  heavy  blue 
day.  There  is  a  good  trail  to  the  township,  which  was  made  some  years  ago  from 
Prince  Albert,  through  township  49,  range  26,  crossing  Little  Ked  river  at  section  22, 
running  north  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  50,  continuing  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  section  3,  township  51,  range  25,  then  through  sections  ^,  10,  15,  22  and 
21  to  the  lake.  There  is  also  a  trail  branching  off  at  section  22,  fording  over  Garden 
river  and  continuing  through  sections  23  and  24;  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Candle  lake.  The  whole  of  this  township  is  very  suitable  for  mixed  farming. — A,  L, 
Robertson,  Foreet-ranger,  1906. 

52,  North  outline. — The  surface  is  undulating,  the  timber,  a  light  growth  of 
poplar,  occurring  not  continuously  but  in  patches.  There  is  much  partly  open  land 
with  willow  bushes  and  small  x>oplar.  Thick  poplar  occurs  across  the  east  half  of 
section  36.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  There  are  many  sloughs  and  hay  meadows, 
especially  on  section  31.  Garden  river  (formerly  called  Sucker  creek)  flows  south- 
erly across  the  township.  It  is  fifteen  feet  wide  where  it  crosses  the  north  outline.— 
J.  N.  Wallace,  DX^-,  1906. 

Range  26, 

11.  The  route  to  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Moosejaw.  This  trail  is  a  very 
good  one,  especially  in  the  summer,  there  being  no  hills  or  any  wet  marshy  places. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  hard  clay,  which  is  not  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Generally  the  township  is  better  adapted  for  ranching  than  for  farming, 
as  the  pasturage  is  fairly  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water.  The  surface  is  open 
prairie,  in  many  places  quite  hilly,  and  in  some  places  quite  rough.  There  is 
no  timber  of  any  kind  in  the  township,  being  all  quite  bare.  There  are  a  few  small 
hay  marshes,  but  not  of  any  extent.  There  are  several  ponds  and  three  of  them 
especially  are  laige,  lake  Agnellice,  lake  Petallen  and  lake  Freda.  The  water  in 
these  lakes  is  quite  alkaline,  but  there  is  a  very  nice  spring  near  the  northwest  angle 
of  Wee  Agnellioe,  which  is  very  good  water.  There  are  no  streams  of  water  in  any 
part  of  the  towndiip.  Fuel  is  entirely  wanting;  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  bring  our 
wood  from  Moosejaw.  There  are  no  indications  of  minerals,  coal  or  stone.  Game 
is  also  scarce,  there  being  only  a  few  ducks  on  the  ponds  or  lakes.  From  the  general 
features  of  the  township  it  is  better  adapted  foar  ranching  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
Theore  are  no  ranchers  located  on  any  part  of  the  township,  though  there  are  many 
Rood  locations  as  there  are  some  ravines  that  would  give  good  shelter. — JaiMS 
Warren,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

12.  The  route  to  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Moosejaw.  The  trail  is  a  very 
good  one  and  generally  level  with  no  bad  hills  or  marshes  on  the  route.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  in  this  township  is  very  hard  and  not  in  any  way  favourable  for 
fanning  or  agriculture.  The  land  is  better  fitted  for  ranching  purposes  as  the  surface 
is  entirely  oi>en  prairie.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  on  any  part  of  the  township. 
There  are  some  good  hay  lands,  but  of  a  limited  extent.  There  are  many  ponds  in 
the  township,  some  of  which  are  very  good  water,  but  some  are  quite  alkaline.  There 
are  no  streams  of  water  on  any  part  of  the  township  and  consequently  no  millsites  or 
water-X)owers.    Fuel  is  entirely  wanting,  we  had  to  draw  our  wood  from  Moosejaw. 

25b— 18J 
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Stone  is  abundant  in  some  localities,  but  no  quarries.      There  are  no  indications  of 
'  coal  in  any  exposure  on  the  hills.     Game  is  scarce,  only  a  few  ducks  on  the  ponds 
being  seen.    There  are  two  ranchers  located  on  section  12  who  have  a  very  good  outfit 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  comfortable  location. — James  Warren,  D.L.8,,  1906. 

51.  This  township  lies  by  trail  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Prince  Albert.  This 
trail  follows  the  east  bank  of  Little  Red  river  and  is  not  in  good  condition.  The 
western  portion  of  this  township  is  covered  by  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  the  eastern 
half  by  a  black  loam  about  six  inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  western  half  along 
Little  Red  river  is  covered  by  a  light  i)oplar  and  willow  scrub  and  the  eastern  half 
by  poplar  averaging  from  four  to  ten  inches  with  a  dense  hazel  underbrush.  Spruce 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  building  purposes  for  the  settlers,  will  be  found  in  sections  30, 
29  and  35,  averaging  from  four  to  twenty  inches,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Hay 
can  be  found  in  moderate  quantities  along  Little  Red  river  and  around  the  lake  which 
lies  in  the  northeast  comepr,  the  shores  of  which  are  low  and  covered  with  hay.  The 
quality  is  second  class.  All  the  water  in  this  township  is  fresh  and  the  supply  per- 
manent. Little  Red  river  is  a  stream  forty  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of 
two  miles  an  hour.  It  enters  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  31  flowing  south  and 
east  leaving  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  4.  This  river  is  used  by  lumber  com- 
panies for  diriving  logs.  There  is  a  lake  on  tihe  southwest  oorner  of  this  township,  the 
east  shore  of  which  has  a  sandy  beach  while  the  west  is  low  and  marshy.  Th^re  is  no 
water-power  available.  The  climate  is  mild.  Dead  wood  can  be  .found  all  over  the 
township  for  fuel.  There  is  no  coal,  stone  or  mineral  to  be  found.  Game  is  scarce. 
The  provincial  government  is  building  a  road  due  north  from  Prince  Albert  entering 
this  township  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  4,  making  the  distance  to  town  ten 
miles. — R,  H.  Montgomery^  D,L,8,,  1906. 

52.  North  outline. — This  township  is  rolling  and  is  generally  timbered  with  x)0plar 
varying  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  many  small  willow  marshes. 
There  are  many  small  ponds  and  sloujrhs.  Sections  33  and  34  are  the  most  thickly 
timbered  on  the  north  outline. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  27. 

7.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township,  distant  about  sixty  miles  southerly 
from  Moosejaw,  is  by  way  of  the  trail  from  Moose  jaw  to  Willowbunch.  This  trail  is 
generally  in  good  condition,  though  it  is  somewhat  hilly  in  places.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
sandy  clay  or  clay  loam  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil  in  places  and  would  be  suitable  for 
growing  all  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  Northwest.  The  western  and 
northern  portions  of  this  township  are  hilly  and  somewhat  broken  in  places,  but  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions  are  rolling.  A  small  amount  of  scrub  cherry  trees  in 
the  bottoms  of  some  deep  coulees  in  sections  33  and  34  is  the  only  scrub  in  this  town- 
ship. All  the  rest  of  the  township  is  open  prairie.  There  is  no  timber.  Little  or  no 
hay  could  be  cut  in  this  township  but  practically  the  whole  township  is  covered  with 
a  good  quantity  of  upland  grass  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  Water  only  slightly 
alkaline,  can  be  procured  in  dry  seasons  in  sections  25,  26,  28,  33  and  36.  Elsewhere 
there  is  little  or  no  water.  A  large  spring  of  good  water  exists  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  28,  but  soon  after  leaving  the  spring  it  becomes  impregnated  with  alkali. 
In  the  above-mentioned  sections  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient  and  permanent.  A 
deep  valley  runs  through  portions  of  sections  6,  7,  8,  17,  IS,  20,  28,  29  and  30.  The 
lands  in  the  bottom  of  this  valley  are  liable  to  be  flooded  for  a  short  time  in  the 
spiring.  No  water-power  could  be  generated  in  this  township.  During  the  early 
part  of  September  when  this  township  was  subdivided,  fine  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
were  experienced.     There  is  no  wood  for  fuel  in  this  township.     There  exists  a  vein 
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of  black  lignite  in  a  valley  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  ahout  ten  chains  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  section.  The  vein  lies  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  part  that  had  been  uncovered  consisted  of  two  veins,  each 
about  one  foot  thick  and  about  six  inches  apart.  This  lignite  bums  freely  when  in 
large  pieces,  but  on  exxx>sure  to  the  atmosphere  it  quickly  decrepitates  and  becomes  a 
mass  of  '  slack.'  A  strong  spring  of  good  water  comes  out  of  this  vein.  In  fact  in  this 
part  of  the  district  wherever  coal  or  lignite  occurs  water  also  is  to  be  found,  and 
though  the  reverse  has  not  been  proved  to  be  true  in  many  cases  where  springs  exist 
considerable  quantities  of  lignite  have  been  picked  up.  A  considerable  number  of 
boulders  and  stones  exists  on  the  surface,  but  no  stone  in  place  was  ob]^erved.  No 
economically  valuable  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  lignite,  were 
seen.  Some  antelope,  a  few  prairie  chicken,  geese,  ducks  and  rabbits  were  seen. 
77. 8.  Holcroft,  D,L,8,,  1906. 

8.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Willowbunch  passes  through  the  westerly  part  of 
this  township  and  forms  the  best  way  of  getting  to  it.  This  trail  is  in  good  order  but 
is  somewhat  hilly  in  places.  The  soil  of  this  township  is,  generally  speaking,  clay. 
But  clay  loam  and  sandy  clay  appear  in  many  places  as  a  surface  soil.  In  some 
places,  particularly  in  the  western  range  of  sections,  a  layer  of  alkaline-impregnated 
earth  exists  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  This  deposit  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  Stones  and  gravel  occur  in  a  few 
places  though  not  in  large  quantities.  This  township  is  well  suited  for  grazing  or 
general  farming  purposes.  This  township  is  open,  rolling  prairie,  somewhat  hilly  in 
the  eastern  portion,  sections  6  and  7  being  the  only  iwrtions  that  are  nearly  level. 
No  timber  is  to  be  found  upon  this  township.  Hay  marshes  of  varying  size,  averaging 
about  twelve  acres  in  area,  are  well  distributed  over  the  township.  These  marshes  con- 
tain a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  hay.  A  good  quantity  of  upland  grass  grows  all  over 
the  township.  There  are  no  lakes  or  rivers  in  this  township.  A  few  sloughs  occur  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  township,  but  all  the  water  is  too  alkaline  for  human 
consumption  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  beside  the  Moosejaw  and  Willowbunch 
trail  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32.  This  water  is  slightly  alkaline  also.  It  is 
called  the  '  Twenty-five-mile  Spring,'  being  twenty-five  miles  northerly  from  Willow- 
bunch, This  spring  is  the  only  permanent  drinkable  water  in  the  township.  None  of 
the  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  together  with  the  spring  rains.  No  water-powers  occur  in  this  township. 
During  the  first  week  in  September,  in  which  this  township  was  subdivided,  the  wea- 
ther was  warm  and  dry  with  cool  nights  but  no  frosts.  There  is  no  fuel  in  this  town- 
ship, the  nearest  wood  being  about  ten  miles  southerly  in  townships,  26,  ranges  27  and 
''2\  where  there  is  some  cottonwood  and  poplar.  Lignite  can  be  procured  from  a  vein 
in  tovrnship  7,  range  27.  No  ooal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen  in  this  township.  No 
stone  in  place  (was  seen  in  this  township.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  en- 
countered. Ducks  of  different  kinds,  a  few  geese  and  some  antelope  were  seen. — 
H.  8.  Holcroft  DX.8,,  1906. 

52.  North  outlina — Sections  31,  32  and  33  are  rolling  with  a  light  growth 
of  small  poplar  and  are  good  land.  Section  34  is  wet  and  swampy  with  tamarack. 
Sections  36  and  36  are  dry  and  rolling  and  generally,  but  not  heavily,  timbered  with 
poplar  and  willow.  The  land  is  nearly  all  good  along  this  range.— J.  iV.  Wallace, 
DXJ3.,  1906. 

Range  28. 

7.  The  most  accessible  route  to  this  township  is  from  Moosejaw,  about  sixty  miles 
northerly  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Willow- 
bunch, which  passes  through  section  36  of  this  township,  is  a  good  trail  to  travel  on 
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in  dry  weather,  but  is  somewhat  hilly  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length.  The 
soil  is  principally  clay,  varying  from  that  to  sandy  clay  and  clay  loam,  and  should 
be  suitable  for  growing  all  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  district  It  is  some- 
what stony  in  the  bottoms  of  the  coulees.  A  long  valley  through  which  the  Moose- 
jaw  and  Willowbunch  trail  runs,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  east  outline 
and  a  '  bottom '  runs  along  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  34,  33  and  3L  Coulees 
run  back  from  both  sides  of  these  '  bottoms '  into  the  township  to  a  distance  varying 
from  a  half  mile  to  one  mile,  and  these  make  the  eastern  and  nortiiem  portions 
'somewhat  broken.  Elsewhere  the  township  is  mainly  gently  rolling  open  prairie. 
There  is  no  timber  in  this  township  at  all.  A  few  scattered  hay-meadows  are  located 
in  this  township,  but  very  little  hay  can  be  cut.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  northern 
outline  would  furnish  a  lot  of  good  hay  if  cut  early  in  the  year.  A  fresh  water 
slough  is  to  be  found  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  13.  A  spring  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  township  and  a  spring  of  only  slightly  alkaline  water  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  35,  form  the  only  bodies  of  fresh  water  seen  in  this  township. 
The  north  and  south  outlines  are  liable  to  be  flooded  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet  or 
so  for  a  while  in  the  springtime.  This  is  the  only  land  liable  to  floods.  The  supply 
of  fresh  water  at  present  is  permanent  though  hardly  sufficient.  No  water-power  can 
be  generated.  The  climate  is  the  usual  climate  of  the  district;  hot  days  and  cool 
nights.  Summer  frosts,  I  believe,  do  not  often  occur.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  township  was  being  subdivided,  the  days  were  fine  and  warm  and  the 
nights  moderately  cool.  No  frost  was  experienced.  There  is  no  fuel  in  this  country, 
but  poplar  can  be  procured  in  the  township  to  the  south.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins 
were  encountered.  No  rock  in  place  was  to  be  ^een  and  na  mineral  of  economic 
value.  A  considerable  number  of  ducks,  mostly  erray,  blue  and  green  wing  teal  and 
spoonbills,  were  seen.  A  few  antelope  and  geese  were  also  seen.  Prairie  chickens 
and  jack-rabbits  were  very  scarce. — H.  8,  Holcroft,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

81.  This  township  is  most  easily  reached  by  the  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Willow- 
bunch,  which  passes  through  section  1.  Moosejaw  is  distant  about  sixty-five  miles 
northerly,  and  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  Moosejaw- Willowbunch  trail  is  in 
good  condition,  but  some  parts  are  hilly,  which  makes  travelling  difficult  after  rain. 
The  soil  of  this  township  is  generally  a  stifl  clay,  with  patches  of  sandy  day  and 
gravel.  The  western  range  of  sections  are  nearly  all  of  a  heavy  clay  loam.  All  tbe 
soil  is  first  class  and  should  make  good  agricultural  land.  This  township  is  entirely 
open,  rolling  or  hilly  prairie.  A  few  hilk,  about  sixty  feet  high,  occur  in  sections 
4,  5,  8,  9,  20  and  21.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  rolling.  There  is  no  timber 
at  all  upon  this  township.  Small  hay  meadows  containing  a  heavy  growth  of  wild 
hay  are  to  be  found  distributed  well  over  the  township.  Lake  of  the  Rivers,  or,  as  it 
is  locally  called,  *  River  lake,'  is  the  only  permanent  body  of  water  in  this  township. 
This  lake  cuts  off  portions  of  sections  19,  30  and  31,  but  is  too  highly  alkaline  for 
human  consumption.  At  present  fresh  water  can  be  secured  from  a  spring  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  township  7,  range  28,  but  this  supply  is  not  suffi* 
cient.  None  of  the  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  Water-power  could  not  be  generated 
in  this  township.  During  the  period  of  subdivision  of  this  township,  viz.,  the  second 
week  in  September,  the  weather  was  warm  during  the  day  and  cool  at  night,  with  a 
few  light  frosts  and  some  rain.  No  fuel  exists  in  this  township.  The  nearest  pro- 
curable wood  is  in  township  6,  in  ranges  27,  28  and  29,  where  tiiere  is  a  quantity  of 
small  Cottonwood  and  poplar.  No  coal  or  lignite  deposits  were  seen.  No  stone  in 
place  nor  any  economically  valuable  minerals  were  seen.  Considerable  numbers  of 
ducks  of  various  species,  a  few  antelope  and  jack-rabbits  were  the  only  variety  of 
game  seen.— ff.  8.  Holcroft,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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9.  The  trail  crossing  township  11,  range  28,  is  the  best  one  for  reaching  the  part 
of  the  township  to  the  west  of  Lake  of  the  Bivers.  The  trail  running  from  Moose- 
jaw  to  WiUowbimch  passes  through  the  east  part  of  the  township.  The  soil  is  all 
clay,  but  yeiy  little  is  auitable  for  fanning.  The  east  halves  of  sections  29  and  32  and 
sections  28  and  33  are  suitable  for  farming.  The  south  halves  of  sections  2,  3  and 
4  are  suitable  for  farming.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  rolling  and  hiUy,  and 
more  suitable  for  grazing.  There  is  no  timber  in  the  township,  but  there  is  some 
scrub  in  coulees  running  back  from  the  lake  in  sections  6  and  7.  There  are  no 
sloughs  suitable  for  hay,  and  the  upland  grass  is  short  and  not  very  thick  on  th^ 
ground.  The  water  in  Lake  of  the  Qivers  is  slightly  alkaline.  There  is  a  good  fresh 
water  slough  on  section  1.  There  is  a  fresh  water  spring  in  section  15,  and  also 
smaller  springs  along  the  lake  shore  in  sections  23  and  35.  There  are  no  streams  and 
no  available  water-power.  Wood  and  coal  for  fuel  can  be  procured  at  Willowbunch. 
There  are  no  lignite  or  coal  veins  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  economic  value.  Small  game  such  as  chickens,  rabbits  and  foxes  were 
quite  plentiful  to  the  west  of  the  lake.  There  were  large  flocks  of  ducks,  geese  and 
pelican  on  the  lake  at  the  time  of  survey  (October).  No  antelope  were  seen,  but  this 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grass  had  been  burned  by  a  prairie  fire  just 
previous  to  the  time  of  survey. — 0.  M.  Teasdale,  DJj,8,,  1906. 

10.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Willowbunch  runs  through  the  part  of  the  town- 
ship to  the  east  of  Lake  of  the  Rivers.  The  westerly  part  of  the  township  is  more 
easily  reached  from  Wood  mountain  trail,  in  township  11,  range  29.  The  soil  to  the 
east  of  the  lake  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam  and,  being  very  rolling,  is  best  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. The  soil  to  the  west  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  though  in  most  parts  the  country  is 
rolling,  it  could  he  mostly  brought  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  little  willow  scrub 
along  the  lake  shore  in  sections  3,  9  and  16,  but  there  is  no  timber.  There  is  some 
good  hay  land  around  a  slough  in  section  6.  There  are  good  springs  near  the  lake  shore 
in  sections  33  and  16.  There  are  also  several  springs  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  in 
section  36.  There  are  no  fresh  water  sloughs  and  no  creeks.  There  is  no  available 
water-power.  We  had  some  frosts  during  the  survey  of  the  township  (September  and 
October).  There  is  a  two-foot  lignite  vein  in  section  36,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  quality  of  the  coal  was,  as  the  surface  was  badly  weathered  out.  There  are 
no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  Small  game  is  quite  plentiful,  especi- 
ally in  the  rougher  parts  along  the  lake,  there  being  chickens,  rabbits  and  foxes. 
Geeae,  ducks  and  pelican  are  found  in  large  flocks  on  the  lake.  Several  large  herds  of 
antelope  were  seen  during  the  survey. — Chas.  M.  Tcasdale,  D,LJ3.,  1906. 

IL  There  is  a  good  trail  crossing  the  northeast  of  the  township,  which  is  the  best 
way  for  reaching  the  easterly  portion  of  the  township.  The  portion  of  the  township 
to  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  of  the  Bivers  is  more  easily  reached  from  Wood  mountain 
trail  passing  through  township  11,  range  29.  The  soil  is  largely  clay,  but  in  the  more 
rolling  parts  and  adjacent  to  the  lake  there  is  considerable  gravel.  The  township  as  a 
whole  is  best  adapted  to  grazing,  although  there  are  a  few  sections  suitable  for  farm- 
ing. There  is  no  timber  and  only  a  few  small  bunches  of  willow  scrub  along  the  east 
ehore  of  the  lake.  There  are  no  natural  hay  lands.  The  water  in  the  lake  is  slightly 
alkaline,  but  there  are  some  good  f re^  water  springs  along  the  shore.  There  was  no 
water  in  the  sloughs  at  the  time  of  survey  (September).  There  are  no  streams  and  no 
available  water-power.  There  were  no  indications  of  severe  frosts  at  time  of  survey. 
Willowbunch  is  the  nearest  point  where  one  can  get  cJoal  and  wood  for  fuel.  There 
^  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
minerals  of  economic  value  are  known.  Game  is  very  plentiful  Large  flocks  of  geese, 
<iucb  and  pelican  are  found  on  the  lake,  and  foxes,  coyotes,  rabbits  and  badger  are 
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found  in  the  hills  around  the  lake.    Several  herds  of  antelope  were  seen  in  the  town- 
ship.—OAas.  M.  Teasdale,  DX,S.,  1906. 

|62.  North  outline. — This  range  comprises  only  the  fractional  section  36.  It  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  Little  Red  river.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  is  about  half  prairie 
and  half  poplar  and  willow.  Except  for  a  small  swamp  area  just  east  of  Little  Red 
river,  the  land  is  very  good. — J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  29. 

7.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Willowbunch  passes  about  six  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  township  and  affords  the  easiest  means  of  access  to  it.  The  Moosejaw 
and  Willowbunch  trail  is  a  good  trail  but  is  somewhat  hilly  in  places.  The  soil  is 
clay  or  clay  loam  or  sandy  clay.  It  is  somewhat  light  in  places  but  should  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  as  well  as  all  varieties  of  the  vegetables  of  the 
province.  Parts  of  sections  24,  25,  26,  36  and  36  are  somewhat  broken  by  coul6es  and 
hills.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  open  rolling  prairie.  No  timber  at  all  exists. 
A  few  tons  of  wild  hay  could  be  cut  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  township,  but 
excellent  grazing  exists  all  over  the  township.  A  small  creek  bed  in  the  north  of  sec- 
tions 34,  35  and  36  collects  and  holds  rain  and  snow  water,  but  in  the  very  dry  season 
this  water  becomes  alkadine  and  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  A  shallow  lake  in  the 
southern  portions  of  sections  1  and  2  contains  water,  which  though  alkaline  may  be 
used.  Beyond  some  few  hay-meadows  which  hold  rain  water  for  a  short  while,  no 
water  exists.  The  supply  of  water  is  not  sufficient  or  permanent.  No  water-power 
could  be  generated.  The  climate  is  good.  Summer  frosts,  I  believe,  are  rare.  There 
is  no  fuel  in  this  township,  but  poplar  may  be  procured  in  a  large  *  bottom '  or  valley 
about  four  miles  southward  in  townships  6,  ranges  29  and  30.  No  stone  in  place  is 
to  be  found.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen  and  no  coal  or  lignite  veins 
were  seen.  A  fair  number  of  ducks  was  seen,  also  some  antelope  and  jack-rabbits. 
Coyotes,  red  foxes,  and  kit  foxes  were  plentiful.  Other  game  was  scarce. — H.  S. 
Holcroft,  D.L.8.,  190h. 

8.  The  nearest  railway  station  to  this  township  is  Moosejaw.  The  trail  from 
Moosejaw  to  Willowbunch  is  at  present  the  best  route  to  follow  in  reaching  this  town- 
ship. This  trail  must  be  left  in  section  1  of  township  8,  range  28,  where  a  wagon 
road  leaves  the  main  trail  and  goes  westerly  through  a  valley  which  ends  at  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Rivers.  This  is  a  long  narrow  crooked  lake  with  strongly  alkaline 
water  which  occupies  most  of  the  two  eastern  ranges  of  sections.  This  Ijrail  is  in  good 
condition  in  dry  weather,  but  would  be  heavy  when  wet.  All  this  township  except 
the  part  adjoining  the  lake  has  a  clay  loam  with  sandy  loam  and  sandy  clay  in  some 
places.  This  township  is  very  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  as  the  soil  is  good 
and  the  surface  partly  rolling.  The  land  to  the  east  adjoining  the  lake  is  broken  by 
coulees  which  run  back  from  the  lake  and  the  soil  is  rather  stony  and  gravelly.  About 
thirty  squatters'  shacks  are  set  up  in  this  township,  mostly  congregated  about  the 
centre.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  in  this  township  and  only  a  very  little  hay  could 
be  cut.  In  the  northern  portion  there  are  a  few  small  hay-meadows  on  which  grows 
a  light  crop  of  poor  hay.  Excellent  upland  grass  for  grazing  purposes  is  to  be  had 
all  over  the  township.  There  is  no  fresh  water  in  the  township,  although  in  a  valley 
in  the  southeastern  portion  there  is  a  creek  bed  which  collects  the  rain  water,  but  this 
soon  becomes  alkaline.  The  water  in  the  Lake  of  the  Rivers  is  intensely  alkaline. 
This  lake  is  considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  township  and  is  surrounded  by 
high  banks  which  are  much  broken  by  deep  and  long  coulees.  The  lake  is  shallow 
and  in  many  places  contains  a  growth  of  rank  grass.    No  water-jwwer  could  be  de- 
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veloped.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  are  known  to  exist.  Fuel  in  the  shape  of  small 
poplar  can  be  procured  in  township  6,  range  29,  about  fifteen  miles  southerly.  No 
stone  in  place  exists.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  There  are  a  few 
antelope,  ducks  and  jack-rabbits.  Prairie  chickens  are  scarce.  The  small  game  is 
largely  destroyed  by  the  great  number  of  hawks,  coyotes  and  foxes  which  are  found 
all  over  the  township.  An  occasional  sand-hill  crane  or  a  pelican  may  be  seen.- — H,  8. 
Holcroft,  DX.8,,  1906. 

9.  This  township  is  most  easily  reached  from  trail  in  township  11,  range  29.  Tho 
soil  is  principally  clay,  and  is  mostly  suitable  for  farming.  Sections  36,  36,  25,  26  and 
24  are  hilly  and  best  adapted  to  grazing.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  slough  hay  could  be  cut  around  the  large  slough  in  sections  26,  27,  33  and  34. 
Upland  hay  could  be  cut  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  township,  as  the  land  is 
lighter  and  the  grass  much  heavier  than  in  the  rest  of  the  township.  There  is  water 
in  the  slough  in  sections  33  and  34,  and  also  in  a  small  slough  in  section  26.  There 
was  no  other  water  in  the  township  at  the  time  of  survey  (October).  There  are  no 
streams  and  no  available  water-jwwers.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the  town- 
ship, but  there  is  both  coal  and  wood  at  Wood  mountain,  in  township  4,  range  3,  west 
of  the  third  meridian.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value. 
There  are  a  few  antelope,  chickens  and  ducks  in  the  township. — Chas.  M.  Teasdale, 
DX.8.,  1906. 

10.  This  township  is  reached  from  Moosejaw  by  the  trail  passing  through  town- 
ship 11,  range  29.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay  or  clay  loam,  but  is  generally  too  rolling 
to  make  good  farming  lands.  Sections  36,  7,  8,  9,  16,  17  and  18  are  hilly  and  gravelly, 
and  suitable  only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  all  prairie,  there  being  nQ  scrub  or  tim- 
ber. There  is  a  large  slough  on  sections  31  and  32,  which  was  partly  dry  at  time  of 
survey  (October),  and  would  be  good  hay  land.  There  is  a  smaller  slough  on  section 
3,  parts  of  which  could  be  cut  for  hay.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  small  sloughs 
all  over  the  township  suitable  .for  hay.  The  upland  h^  is  very  short.  There  is  fresh 
water  in  several  sloughs.  Besides  the  sloughs  on  sections  3,  31  and  32,  there  is  water 
in  sloughs  in  sections  7  and  8,  and  a  good  spring  near  the  quarter-section  on  the  north 
boundary  of  section  19.  There  are  no  streams  and  no  available  water-powers.'  Both 
coal  and  wood  can  be  had  at  Wood  mountain,  in  township  4,  range  3,  west  of  the  third 
ftneridian,  but  there  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  found  in  the  township.  Antelope,  chickens  and 
ducks  are  quite  plentiful. — €has.  3f.  Teasdale^  D,L.8.j  1906. 

11.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain  crosses  the  township  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  entering  in  section  36  and  leaving  it  in  section  18.  The  northerly 
two  tiers  and  the  easterly  tier  of  sections  are  inclined  to  be  gravelly,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  township  is  clay  and  clay  loam.  The  northerly  and  easterly  portions  of  the 
township  are  suitable  only  for  grazing,  while  in  the  remainder  there  is  some  good 
fanning  lands.  It  is  all  open,  rolling  prairie,  without  any  scrub  or  timber  at  all.  There 
are  no  large  hay  meadows  in  the  township,  although  there  are  a  few  small  sloughs 
suitable  for  hay.  Water  is  not  plentiful,  and  at  the  time  of  surs'ey  (August)  there 
was  good  water  in  a  slough  on  section  23.  There  is  a  spring  in  section  27  on  the  trail. 
There  are  no  permanent  creeks,  but  in  the  spring  there  is  water  in  the  valley  in  sec- 
tions 33.  34,  26  and  25,  and  in  some  places  there  is  a  distinct  bed.  There  are  no  avail- 
able water-powers.  Vegetation  showed  no  signs  of  frost  at  time  of  survey.  Coal  is 
mined  at  Wood  mountain,  and  wood  can  also  be  obtained  there.  There  are  no  coal  or 
lignite  veins  known  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  economic  minerals. 
OfLme  is  fairly  plentiful.  Several  herds  of  antelope  were  seen  during  the  survey. 
Chickens  are  quite  plentiful  in  the  rougher  parts.  There  are  large  numbers  of  foxes 
and  badgers. — Chas.  M.  Teasdale^  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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6.  East  outline. — The  trail  from  Wood  mountain  to  Willowbimch  crosses  the  east 
bonndary  of  section  12  in  this  township  and  forms  the  easiest  way  to  reach  the  town- 
8hip«  The  soil  is  mainly  clay,  being  somewhat  stony  in  places.  It  would  probably 
grow  good  wheat  and  the  usual  cereals  of  the  district.  A  large  bottom,  or  valley, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  wide  along  which  the  Willowbunch  and  Wood  moun- 
tain trail  runs,  enters  the  township  on  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  1  and  12  and 
passes  southwesterly  through  the  southerly  x)ortion  of  the  township.  This  bottom  is 
level  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  good  hay.  The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  clay.  This 
valley  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  poplar  up  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
remainder  of  the  township  appears  to  be  open  rolling  prairie,  being  somewhat  rough 
in  places  and  would  make  excellent  grazing  country.  Several  hay  meadows  are 
scattered  throughout  the  township.  The  bottom  mentioned  above  contains  several 
good  springs  of  fresh  water,  which  are  permanent  and  would  give  a  good  supply  of 
water.  This  bottom  is  flooded  in  spring  time  for  a  while.  No  water-i>owers  exist. 
During  the  month  of  September  while  this  boundary  was  being  run  the  climate  was 
very  mild,  and  only  one  light  frost  occurred.  Fuel  in  the  shape  of  xx>plar  can  be 
procured  all  along  the  Willowbunch  valley  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  township. 
No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  No  bed  rock  was  seen,  and  no  economically 
valuable  minerals  were  encountered.  Antelope,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  and  geese 
were  plentiful.  A  few  prairie  chicken  and  jack-rabbits  were  seen.  Other  game  ap- 
peared to  be  scarce. — H.  8.  Holcroft,  DJj.3.,  1906. 

7.  The  nearest  trail  to  this  township  is  the  trail  from  Willowbunch  to  Wood 
mountain,  which  passes  through  township  6,  in  range  30.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Boil  of  this  fractional  township  consists  of  a  loam  mixed  with  clay  and  sometimes 
with  sand,  and  should  be  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  all  the  usual  cereals  and 
vegetables  of  the  province.  The  township  is  open  rolling  prairie  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  good  hay  growing  in  some  small  hay  marshes  scattered  throughout  the 
township.  Two  hay  marshes  dt  considerable  size  are  located  on  the  east  boundaries 
^f  sections  12  and  13  respectively.  Water  of  a  fair  quality  is  found  in  a  shallow 
marshy  lake  in*  the  northeast  portion  of  the  township.  This  supply  is  sufficient  and 
permanent.  No  water-powers  exist  here.  The  climate  is  the  usuid  climate  of  the  dis- 
trict— ^moderately  equable.  During  the  time  this  township  was  subdivided,  viz.,  the 
first  week  in  October,  some  frosts  occurred,  but  the  weather  was  pleasant.  There  is 
no  fuel  in  this  township,  but  fuel  consisting  of  poplar,  could  be  procured  in  a  valley 
about  four  miles  to  the  south.  No  veins  of  lignite  or  coal  were  seen.  There  is  no 
rock  in  place  and  no  economically  valuable  minerals  were  discovered.  A  good  many 
ducks  and  geese  were  seen,  also  a  few  sand-hill  cranes,  swans  and  pelicans.  Prairie 
chickens  and  jack-rabbits  were  scarce.  An  occasional  antelope  was  seen;  coyotes  and 
foxes  were  plentiful. — H.  S.  Holcroft,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

8.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  WiUowbunch  passes  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of 
this  township.    In  section  1,  township  8,  range  28,  a  well  beaten  trail  leaves  the  Moose- 

.  jaw  and  Willow  bunch  trail  and  goes  westward  to  this  township.  These  trails  are  good 
but  parts  of  them  are  liable  to  be  flooded  in  spring  time.  The  soil  is  clay  loam  or 
sandy  clay;  it  is  a  little  light  in  places  but  should  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  and  all  the  usual  vegetables  of  the  Northwest.  The  surface  of  this  frac- 
tional township  is  almost  all  level  country.  No  timber  at  all  is  found.  A  small 
amount  of  hay  could  be  cut  from  some  small  hay  meadows  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  township.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  no  water  was  found  in  the  town- 
ship. In  spring  time  some  of  the  depressions  in  the  surface  contain  water,  but  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  water  cannot  be  found.  None  of  the  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded 
except  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring.     No  water-power  could  be  developed.     The 
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climate  is  good,  in  smnmjer  time,  hot  days  and  oold  nights.  Summer  frosts  are  rare. 
There  is  no  fuel  to  be  obtained  in  this  township.  Some  small  poplar  can  be  procured 
in  a  valley  about  ten  miles  to  the  south.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  and  no 
bed  rock.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  Some  antelope  and  jack-rabbits 
were  seen.  Prairie  chickens  are  very  scarce  on  account  of  the  great  nimiber  of  hawks 
that  abound.    Coyotes  and  foxes  were  numerous. — H.  8.  Holcroft,  D.L.8;  1906. 

9.  This  township  is  reached  from  Moosejaw  by  Wood  mountain  trail,  which  passes 
through  township  11,  range  30.  The  soil  in  the  north  part  is  a  heavy  clay,  which  turns 
to  a  clay  loam  in  the  south  part.  The  portion  north  and  west  of  sections  15,  23  and 
25  is  rolling  and  more  suitable  for  grazing,  while  the  part  to  the  south  is  more  level 
and  suitable  for  farming.  It  is  all  open  prairie  without  any  timber.  There  are  some 
sloughs  .in  sections  9  and  10  suitable  for  hay.  There  is  a  clear  fresh  water  lake  on 
section  22.  There  are  no  streams  or  no  available  water-powers.  Wood  mountain,  in 
township  4,  range  3,  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  wood  and  coal  is  obtainable  at  pre- 
sent. There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  economic  minerals  in  the  township.  Antelope 
are  found  in  small  herds  which  water  at  the  lake.  On  the  lake  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  ducks. — Chas,  M.  Teasdale,  DJj.S,,  1906, 

10.  This  township  is  best  reached  by  Wood  mountain  trail,  which  passes  through 
township  11,  range  30.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  but  some  lighter  soil  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 36.  The  northerly  halves  of  section  35  and  section  36  are  fairly  level  and  should 
be  good  wheat  land,  but  the  remainder  of  the  township  is  very  rolling,  and  parts  of 
sections  22,  23,  14  and  13  are  hilly  and  inclined  to  be  gravel  instead  of  clay,  especially 
on  the  ridges.  This  latter  part  would  be  more  suitable  for  grazing  than  farming. 
There  is  no  timber.  There  is  one  large  hay  meadow  on  section  35,  which  at  time  of 
survey  (October)  was  i)erfectly  dry.  There  is  a  large  deep  slough  on  section  12,  and 
some  small  sloughs  occur  in  sections  14  and  23.  The  water  is  all. good,  being  practi- 
cally free  from  alkali.  There  are  no  streams  and  no  available  water-powers.  No 
severe  frosts  had  occurred  at  the  time  of  survey,  as  the  grass  on  what  had  been  burned 
in  September  was  quite  green.  There  is  no  coal  or  wood  in  the  township,  but  both 
can  be  obtained  at  Wood  mountain.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of 
economic  value.  There  are  a  few  antelope,  chickens  and  ducks  in  the  township. — Chas. 
3/.  Teasdale,  D.LJ3.,  1906. 

m 

11.  There  is  a  good  trail  running  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain,  which  crosses 
the  southerly  x>ortion  of  the  township.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  except  in  the  northerly 
part  of  sections  35  and  36,  where  it  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  The  clay  soil  should  make 
good  wheat  growing  land.  The  north  part  of  the  township  is  rolling  prairie,  but  sec- 
tions 11,  12,  1  and  2  are  gently  rolling  prairie  more  suitable  for  farming.  There  is 
no  timber  in  the  township.  There  are  no  hay  meadows.  At  the  time  of  survey  (Sep- 
tember) there  was  no  water  at  all  in  the  township.  There  are  no  available  water- 
powers.  There  were  no  indications  of  summer  frosts.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite 
veins  in  the  township,  but  coal  is  mined  at  Wood  mountain,  in  township  4,  range  3, 
west  of  the  third  meridian.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value. 
Game  is  scarce,  although  at  times  there  are  a  few  antelope,  and  in  the  sandy  portion 
at  the  north  of  the  township  theire  are  some  prairie  chickens. — Chas.  M.  Teasdale, 
I>XJ3.,  1906. 

14.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  very  hard  and  in  many  places  stony  and  gravelly, 
and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  There  are  some  patches  of  hay  land,  but  the  hay 
is  not  very  good. — James  Warren,  D.L,S.,  1906. 
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51.  The  northern  fraction  of  this  township  lies  some  twenty-three  miles  from 
Prince  Albert.  It  is  reached  by  the  surveyed  road  from  Prince  Albert  to  Sturgeon  lake. 
This  road  enters  the  township  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  25  and  leaves  on  the 
east  boundary  of  section  36.  Its  condition  is  excellent.  The  soil  is  composed  of  clay, 
and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  black  loam  from  six  to  twelve  inches  overlying  it.  The 
southwest  fraction  has  some  rich  black  loam,  and  should  prove  excellent  for  farming  of 
a  mixed  character.  This  township  has  been  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  large  poplar 
and  spruce,  averaging  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches,  but  being  in  a  timber  berth 
the  best  has  been  taken  away.  What  good  timber  is  left  would  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the  ground  caused  by  the  culls  remaining.  These 
could  only,  be  removed  by  bush  fires.  There  are  hay  sloughs  in  sections  25  and  36. 
The  quality  is  fair,  but  the  quantity  not  extensive.  Upland  hay  is  to  be  found  in  sec- 
tions 6  and  7.  Water  of  fresh  quality  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  any 
part  of  the  township.  .It  is  found  in  small  creeks  flowing  into  Sturgeon  lake.  This 
lake  is  an  enlargement  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  ten  miles  long  and  aver- 
ages one-third  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  north  shofe  is  very  steep  and  heavily  wooded. 
No  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  on  the  whole  was  mild,  the  first  frost  being 
on  August  22nd.  This  township  is  covered  by  large  windfall  and  dead  wood,  and  fuel 
of  this  character  will  never  be  lacking.  No  coal  or  minerals  were  discovered.  Stone 
and  boulders  were  found.  Game  has  been  driven  out.  Whitefish  and  jackfish  are 
plentiful  in  Sturgeon  lake.  The  northern  fraction  of  this  township  can  scarcely  be- 
come valuable  as  farming  land  unless  the  district  becomes  burnt  over.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  the  most  rough  and  rugged  country  imaginable.— 22.  H,  Montgomery, 
D,L.S,^  1906. 

Range  2, 

50.  The  northern  part  of  this  township  can  be  reached  by  following  the  Shellbrook 
trail  to  the  east  boundary  of  this  township;  then  going  north  and  fording  the  Shell 
river.  This  trail  is  in  good  condition.  The  Shellbrook- Sturgeon  lake  trail  passes 
through  section  32.  The  soil  is  composed  of  black  loam,  six  to  twelve  inches,  with  a 
clay  or  sand  subsoil.  It  should  prove  a  good  mixed  farming  district.  The  land  is 
lightly  wooded  generally  with  poplar,  averaging  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Sections  31  and  32  are  covered  by  a  light  willow  scrub.  There  is  no  timber.  A  little 
upland  hay  is  to  found  in  section  36.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Shell  river  little  sur- 
face water  is  found,  and  the  land  is  never  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  are  no  water- 
falls. The  climate  is  mild,  the  first  frost  being  noticed  on  August  22nd.  Dead  wood 
can  be  obtained  in  abundance  for  fuel.  No  coal,  minerals  or  stones  were  found.  Game 
was  very  scarce. — R,  II.  Montgomery,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

51.  This  township  lies  on  the  main  trail  to  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  company 
camps  at  Stump  lake.  This  trail  follows  the  Prince- Albert-to-Sturgeon  lake  surveyed 
trail  to  the  east  end  of  Sturgeon  lake.  It  then  follows  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  and 
river,  and  enters  the  township  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  12,  a  distance  in  all 
of  about  thirty  miles,  leaving  the  township  on  Ibr  north  boundary  of  section  31.  The 
condition  of  this  trail  is  excellent.  The  soil  i?  -omposed  of  a  rich  black  loam,  gene- 
rally twelve  inches  deep,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  land  should  be  suitable  for  mixed 
farming.  The  surface  is  generally  covered  with  jioplar  and  willow.  Sections  1,  12, 
14,  23,  16  and  16  are  covered  with  very  light  i)oplar*and  willow  scrub.  In  the  south- 
west and  northeast  corners  of  this  township  spruce  averaging  from  four  to  thirty  inches 
is  found  in  large  quantities.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  timber  has  been  cut  out 
by  lumber  companies.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  both  upland  and  lowland  hay,  the 
upland  being  found  in  the  southeast  comer  and  the  slough  hay  on  section  10  and 
laround  lake  No.  1.    Water  is  scarce  except  in  Sturgeon  lake  and  river.     Sturgeon 
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river,  one  chain  wide,  enters  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  31,  flows  southeast  to 
section  31/ thence  east  to  Sturgeon  lake.  Particulars  concerning  Ihis  river  could  not 
bo  ol  (ained  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  as  it  was  dammed  by  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber 
fsompany,  and  the  whole  river  valley  was  in  a  flooded  condition.  The  banks  of  this 
vall^  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and,  as  numerous  coulees  run  into  it. 
the  land  will  never  be  flooded.  Sturgeon  lake  begins  in  this  township ;  it  is  merely 
an  enlargement  of  the  river.  There  are  no  waterfalls.  The  climate  is  mild.  On  August 
22nd  the  flrst  frost  was  noticed.  Dead  wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  abundance 
all  over  the  township.  There  is  no  coal  or  minerals.  Colour  of  gold  can  be  obtained 
in  the  creek  beds.  Boulders  were  plentiful  along  the  river  valley.  Game  is  scarce, 
but  Sturgeon  lake  is  teeming  with  white  and  jackfish.  Several  squatters  were  found 
in  this  township.  Their  chief  industry  is  supplying  hay  to  the  lumber  companies — 
R,  H.  Montgomery^  D.L.8,,  1906. 

Range  S. 

21.  This  township  is  about  30  miles  north  of  Mortlach,  a  small  town  on  the  main 
line  of  the  O.P.R.,  and  about  35  miles  west  of  Craik,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  C.P.E., 
from  which  the  settlers  obtain  building  material  and  supplies.    There  are  well  beaten 
trails  from  both  these  towns  to  various  parts  of  the  township.    The  soil  throughout  is 
sandy  loam,  with  occasional  clay  suitable  for  wheat,  oats,  flax  and  potatoes.    The  sur- 
face is  undulating  to  rolling  throughout.    There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  this  township.    There  are  four  small  alkali  lakes  in  sections  2,  13,  14,  15,  22 
and  21.    There  are  also  several  small  alkali  creeks  in  the  northern  half  of  the  township. 
Wells  are  dug  by  settlers  usually  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  70  feet,  but  the  water  is  not 
always  drinkable,  owing  to  a  strong  alkali  flavour.    There  are  a  few  small  hay  sloughs 
in  ^s  township.    Settlers  obtain  good  hay  from  Qu'Appelle  valley,  some  10  miles  to 
the  north.     From  information  obtained,  and  my  experience,  there  are  no  summer 
fnwts;    on  the  other  hand,  very  hot  weather  generally  prevails  during  the  summer 
months.    We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  coal  or  veins  of  lignite  in  this  township, 
the  settlers  having  to  freight  coal  from  Craik  or  Mortlach.     No  stone  quarries  were 
observed.    A  few  antelopes  and  coyotes  were  seen.     Our  nearest  x>ostoffice  was  West 
Bridgford,  situated  in  section  32,  in  the  township  to  the  north,  to  which  the  mail  is 
brought  from  Craik  once  a  week.     A  number  of  settlers  were  noticed  building  and 
ploughing,  and  from  subsequent  information  I  learned  that  all  the  homesteads  were 
taken.    Railway  surveyors  have  laid  out  a  trial  line  of  the  new  extension  line  of  the 
CvP.R.  from  Moosejaw  to  The  Elbow,  some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  this  township. 
As  the  settlers  have  generally  only  arrived  on  their  homesteads  this  spring,  the  crop 
will  not  be  very  large,  although  considerable  l&nd  is  broken  and  will  be  ready  for  next 
spring.—^.  W.  Hulhell  D.L.8,,  1906, 

22.  This  township  is  about  forty  miles  north  of  Mortlach,  a  small  town  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Craik, 
on  a  branch  line,  from  which  the  settlers  obtain  building  material  and  supplies.  There 
are  well  beaten  trails  from  both  these  towns  passing  through  various  parts  of  the  town- 
ship. The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  loam,  with  some  clay  and  gravel,  but  on  the  whole 
is  suitable  for  wheat,  oats,  flax  and  potatoes.  The  surface  is  undulating  to  rolling 
throughout.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  description  in  this  township.  There 
is  an  alkali  lake  in  sections  18  and  19,  also  alkali  creeks  in  the  northeast  and  north- 
west comers  df  the  township.  There  is  no  other  water.  Wells  are  dug  by  settlers,  and 
water  is  obtained  usually  at  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet,  but  the  water  is 
not  always  drinkable  owing  to  a  strong  alkali  flavour.  There  are  a  few  small  hay 
sloughs  in  this  township;  settlers  obtain  good  hay  from  Qu'Appelle  valley,  in  the 
township  to  the  north.     From  information  obtained,  and  from  my  own  experience. 
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22.  This  township  is  about  45  miles  west  of  Craik  (a  small  but  thriving  town, 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  runs),  and  is  reached  by  a  well  beaten  trail  from 
that  place.  The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  loam  suitable  for  wheat,  oats,  flax  and  pota- 
toes, but  to  insure  a  good  crop  considerable  rain  is  necessary.  The  surface  is  open 
and  undulating  throughout.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  description  in  this 
township.  Good  water  is  scarce;  there  arc  several  alkali  sloughs,  also  two  small  alkali 
creeks,  one  in  the  northwest  part,  the  other  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  Wells 
are  dug*  by  the  settlers,  and  water  is  generally  obtained  at  a  depth  of  30  to  60  feet, 
but  it  is  not  always  drinkable  owing  to  it  having  a  strong  alkali  taste.  There  is  no 
flooded  land  in  this  township.  Some  of  the  settlers  obtain  good  hay  from  Qu'Appelle 
valley,  distant  about  10  miles.  From  information  obtained,  and  my  experience,  there 
are  no  summer  frosts;  on  the  other  hand,  very  hot  weather  generally  prevails  during 
the  summer  months.  We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  coal  or  veins  of  lignite  in  this 
township,  nor  stone  quarries.  The  settlers  have  to  freight  fuel  from  Craik  or  from 
Mortlach,  situated  on  [the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  about  forty-five  miles  distant. 
Small  ijoplar  scrub  can  be  obtained  for  fuel  from  the  sand  hills  some  ten  miles  to  the 
north.  Our  nearest  postoffice  was  West  Bridgford,  situated  in  section  32,  township 
22,  range  3,  and  to  which  the  mail  is  brought  from  Craik  once  a  week.  A  number  of 
settlers  were  noticed  at  the  time-  of  survey  building  and  ploughing,  and  from  subse- 
quent information  I  learned  that  all  the  homesteads  were  taken.  Railway  surveyors 
have  laid  out  a  trial  line  of  the  new  extension  of  the  C.P.R.  from  Moosejaw  to  The 
Elbow,  some  four  miles  to  the  east  of  this  township.  As  the  settlers  have  mostly  only 
arrived  on  their  homesteads  this  spring,  the  crop  will  not  be  very  large,  although  con- 
siderable land  is  broken  and  will  be  ready  for  next  spring. — E.  TT.  Huhhell,  D.L.S., 
1906. 

Range  5. 

21.  This  township  is  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Craik,  a  small  but  thriving  town, 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  runs,  and  is  reached  by  a 
well  beaten  trail  from  that  place.  The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes,  but  to  insure  a  good  crop  considerable  rain  is  necessary.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  to  rolling  throughout.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  this  township.  There  are  a  few  hay  sloughs,  but  these  were  dry  and  there  were 
no  other  signs  of  water,  other  than  wells  dug  by  settlers,  in  this  township.  Water  is 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  but  it  is  not  always  drinkable  owing  to  a 
strong  alkaline  taste.  From  information  obtained  and  my  experience,  there  are  no 
summer  frosts;  but  on  the  other  hand,  very  hot  weather  generally  prevails  during  the 
summer  months.  We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  coal  or  veins  of  lignite  in  this 
township,  nor  stone  quarries,  the  settlers  having  to  freight  fuel  from  the  nearest  sta- 
tion, which  is  Chaplin,  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The  only  game  is  a  few  antelope  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  township.  Our  nearest  postofiice  was  Log  Valley,  situated  in  section  34, 
township  20,  range  8,  and  to  which  the  mail  is  brought  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles 
from  Herbert,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  once  a  week.  A 
number  of  settlers  were  noticed  at  time  of  survey,  building  and  ploughing,  and  from 
subsequent  information  I  learned  that  all  the  homesteads  were  taken.  The  lack  of 
water  is  the  great  drawback  of  this  section  of  the  country.  As  the  settlers  have  only 
arrived  on  their  homesteads  this  spring,  the  crop  will  not  be  very  large,  although  con- 
iderable  land  is  broken  and  will  be  ready  for  next  spring. — E.  W.  Huhhell,  DX,S., 
1906. 


^'2 


Thi'   township  is  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Craik  (a  small  but  tJiiiving  town 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  runs),  and  is  reached  by  a  well  beaten  trail 
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from  that  place.  The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  lojtm,  suitable  for  wheat,  oats  and 
potatoes,  but  to  insure  a  good  crop  considerable  rain  is  necessary.  The  surface  is 
gxinerally  undulating  throughout.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  description 
in  this  township.  There  are  a  few  sloughs,  but  these  were  dry  and  there  were  no  other 
si^us  of  water  other  than  wells  dug  by  settlers  in  this  township.  Water  is  generally 
ohtaiiied  at  a  depth  of  30  to  60  feet,  but  it  is  not  always  drinkable  owing  to  a  strong 
alkali  taste.  From  information  obtained  and  my  experience,  there  are  no  summer 
frosts  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hot  weather  generally  prevails  during  the  summer  months 
We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  coal  or  veins  of  lignite  in  this  township,  nor  stone 
quarries,  the  settlers  having  to  freight  fuel  either  from  Chaplin,  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  about  forty-five  miles  distant,  or  from  Craik.  A  few  antelope 
and  coyotes  were  seen.  The  original  survey  of  this  township  was  fairly  well  done. 
Iron  bars  minus  the  tins  were  found  at  nearly  all  the  section  comers,  these  of  course 
bein^  practically  useless  to  the  settlers,  or  land  seeker.  Stamped  numbers  on  the 
few  tins  that  were  found  have  long  since  become  unrecognizable.  As  a  result,  people 
hunting:  up  their  sections  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  locations.  Our 
nearest  postoffice  was  West  Bridgf ord,  in  section  32,  township  22,  range  tS ;  letters  are 
obtained  from  there  and  Log  Valley  in  section  34,  township  20,  range  8.  A  number  of 
settlers  were  noticed  at  the'  time  of  survey,  building  and  ploughing,  and  from  sub- 
se<iuent  information  I  learned  that  all  the  homesteads  were  taken.  The  lack  of  water 
and  fuel  is  the  great  drawback  in  this  section  of  the  country.  There  is  also  difficulty 
in  obtaining  hay  in  the  near  vicinity.  As  the  settlers  have  only  arrived  on  their 
homesteads  this  spring,  the  crop  will  not  be  very  large,  although  considerable  land  is 
broken  and  will  be  ready  for  next  spring. — E,  W.  Huhhell,  D  L.S.,  1906. 

Range  6. 

21.  This  township  is  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Craik,  and  is  reached  by  a  well 
beaten  trail  from  that  place.  The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  loam  suitable  for  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes,  but  to  insure  a  good  crop,  considerable  rain  is  necessary.  The 
•  surface  is  undulating  to  rolling,  except  the  southern  part  which  is  rough  and  hilly, 
bein^T  on  Vermilion  hills.  A  valley  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  alkali  bottom,  runs 
across  the  southern  part  of  this  township  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  There  is  no  tim- 
ber or  scrub  of  any  description  on  this  township  and  the  only  noticeable  sloughs  situated 
in  sections  16,  17  and  18  were  dry.  These  sloughs  doubtless  furnish  the  settlers  with 
most  of  their  hay.  Water  is  very  scarce,  in  fact  the  only  supply,  except  an  occasional 
^relly  is  from  two  springs  situated  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  2  and  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  18.  The  supply,  though  not  large,  is  excellent.  Wells 
are  du^  by  the  settlers  and  water  is  generally  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60 
fc^t,  but  not  always  drinkable,  it  having  a  strong  alkali  taste.  There  is  no  flooded 
land  in  this  township.  From  information  obtained  and  my  experience,  there  are  no 
summer  frosts,  on  the  other  hand  very  hot  weather  generally  prevails  during  the 
«tummer  months.  We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  coal  or  veins  of  lign^ite  in  this 
to-vmship,  nor  stone  quarries,  the  settlers  having  to  freight  fuel  from  the  nearest 
station,  which  is  Chaplin,  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  and  about  35  miles 
distant.  Stone  outcropping  and  boulders  were  generally  noticeable  along  the  tops  of 
rid^ses,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hilltops.  The  only  game  is  a  few  antelope  in  the 
eon  them  part  of  the  township.  Our  postoffice  was  Log  Valley,  situated  in  section 
34^  township  20,  range  8,  and  to  which  the  mail  is  brought  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
niiles  from  Herbert,  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.,  once  a  week.  -A  number  of 
settlers  were  noticed  at  time  of  survey,  building  and  ploughing,  and  from  subsequent 
information  I  learned  that  all  the  homesteads  were  taken.    The  lack  of  water  and 
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through  this  township,  and  at  the  time  of  survey  (July)  there  were  only  three  or  four 
settlers'  houses.  However,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lands  open  for  homestead? 
are  entered  for.— ^.  TF.  Hnhhell  D,L.S„  1906. 

Ranges  11  and  12. 

9  and  10.  Ea^t  boundaries. — These  townships  are  all  open  prairie;  for  the  most 
part  the  surface  is  rolling,  but  in  some  places  it  is  quite  level.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay 
or  sandy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  Most  of  the  land  coming  under  my  observation 
could  be  rated  only  as  third  class,  but  it  is  fairly  good  for  general  farming  or  (ot 
grazing  purposes.  The  absence  of  timber  and  of  any  apparent  source  of  easiV  accessible 
fuel  presents  serious  obstacles  to  settlement.  No  building  stone  or  mineral  of  economic 
value  was  observed. — Oeo.  Edwards,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  11. 

11.  This  township  is  accessible  by  a  good  trail  from  Swiftcurrent.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  clay,  with  varying  proportions  of  sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  is  suitable  for 
general  farming.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber  whatever. 
There  are  no  hay  areas  of  any  considerable  extent.  There  is  one  small  creek  travers- 
ing sections  36  and  25,  but  not  with  a  permanent  flow  of  water.  Hussell  creek  crosses 
the  southern  part  of  the  township  from  west  to  east.  The  upper  part  of  the  creek 
appears  to  be  fed  by  springs  which  afford  a  continuous  supply  of  excellent  water. 
The  water  at  time  of  survey  had  no  current  farther  than  section  9,  where  it  was  entire- 
ly absorbed,  and  only  stagnant  pools  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  marked  its  course. 
Climate  is  good,  summer  frosts  are  evidently  unusual,  but  the  average  rainfall  appear« 
to  be  light.  There  is  no  fuel  supply  within  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries, 
and  no  minerals  of  economic  value.  Antelope  were  seen  occasionally.  A  few  duck5 
were  the  only  other  kind  of  game  observed. — Geo.  Edwards,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

12.  This  township  is  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Swiftcurrent.  The  soil  is 
almost  uniformly  clay  throughout,  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  being  well  adapted  for 
general  farming;  the  remainder  is  too  rough  for  cultivation,  but  suitable  for  grazing. 
The  surface  is  entirely  open  prairie  with  no  timber  whatever.  There  are  no  hay 
areas  of  any  considerable  extent.  The  water  supply  is  scant.  One  creek  traverses  the 
township,  but  it  was  partially  dried  up  at  time  of  survey  and  could  not  be  depended 
on  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply.  Climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  No 
summer  frosts  were  observed.  The  average  rainfall  seems  to  be  light.  There  is  no 
fuel  supply  within  the  boundaries  of  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  and 
no  minerals  of  economic  value.  Antelope  were  seen  frequently.  No  other  kinds  of 
game  were  observed. — Geo.  Edwards,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  19, 

29.  The  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  along  the  surveyed  trail  from  Swift- 
current towards  Battleford,  and  thence  westerly  to  the  township.  The  trail  is  in 
good  condition.  If  approaching  from  the  north  along  the  surveyed  trail  the  best  route 
would  be  to  leave  it  where  it  crosses  Eagle  creek,  and  follow  the  old  cart  trail  running 
southwesterly  which  enters  the  township  in  section  36,  and  crossing  the  township 
leaves  it  in  section  18.  The  soil  is  generally  six  to  eight  inches  of  black  loam  on  a 
clay  subsoil.  The  township  is  suitable  for  grazing.  Sections  1  to  6  are  stony,  but  tlie 
remainder  of  the  township  is  suitable  for  farming  as  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 
The  whole  of  this  township  is  open  prairie.  There  is  no  timber.  There  are  a  few 
hay  marshes,  one  of  considerable  size  in  sections  16  and  21,  and  another  in  sections  25 
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and  36.  The  hay  from  these  would  be  of  good  quality.  The  supply  of  water  is  limited. 
Straw^berry  lake  enters  the  township  in  sections  4  and  5  and  affords  a  permanent  supply 
of  fairly  ^ood  water,  but  the  remainder  of  the  township  would  have  to  depend  on  the 
water  in  the  large  hay  marshes  before  mentioned.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded. 
There  are  no  water-powers.  The  general  indications  point  to  a  climate  with  compar- 
atively little  rainfall  in  the  summer  months.  There  were  no  summer  frosts.  There 
is  no  supply  of  fuel  in  this  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  found.  There 
were  no  stone  quarries  or  mi^rals  of  any  kind  found  in  this  township.  A  good  many 
antelojie  were  seen,  also  ducKs. — Herbert  J,  Bowman,  D.L,8.,  190 Jh 

30-  The  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  along  the  surveyed  trail  from  Swift- 
current  towards  Battleford,  and  thence  westerly  to  this  township.  The  trail  is  in 
^ood  condition.  The  whole  of  this  township  is  open  prairie.  There  is  no  timber.. 
The  growth  of.  grass  is  sparse,  there  are  very  few  hay  marshes  in  the  township,  but 
there  is  a  large  one  in  sections  20  and  29  and  another  in  section  7,  and  smaller  ones 
in  sections  10  and  16.  The  hay  from  the  marshes  would  be  good.  Water  is  scarce  in 
this  township,  but  there  is  a  permanent  pond  in  section  4,  also  a  number  of  sloughs 
along  the  north  boundary  with  fresh  water.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded. 
There  are  no  water-powers.  The  general  indications  point  to  a  climate  with  com- 
paratively little  rainfall  in  the  summer  months.  There  were  no  summer  frosts. 
There  is  no  supply  of  fuel  in  this  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  found. 
There  were  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  found  in  this  township.  A 
few   antelope  and  ducks  were  seen. — Herbert  J,  Bowman,  D.L,8,,  1904,       ' 

31.  The  route  for  reaching  this  township  would  be  along  the  surveyed  trail  from 
Swiftcurrent  towards  Battleford,  leaving  it  about  opposite  the  centre  of  township  30, 
range  17,  and  thence  northwesterly  across  township  30,  range  18.  The  trail  is  good, 
hut  light  loads  would  have  to  be  taken  across  the  hilly  country  after  leaving  the  trail. 
The  whole  of  the  township  is  clay.  The  land  would  be  suitable  for  grazing,  and  also 
for  farming,  as  it  is  thought  that  when  the  soil  is  tilled  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
rainfall.  The  whole  of  the  township  is  open  prairie.  There  is  no  timber.  The 
growth  of  grass  on  this  heavy  clay  land  is  sparse  and  hay  marshes  are  not  numerous, 
but  there  are  a  few  in  the  southerly  half  of  the  township,  viz.,  in  sections  3,  4,  6,  10, 
12,  15  and  16.  The  hay  from  the  marshes  would  be  good.  Water  is  scarce  in  this 
township  but  may  be  obtained  in  sloughs,  and  marshes  along  the  south  and  east 
boundaries  except  after  a  succession  of  dry  seasons.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be 
t'ooded.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  general  indications  point  to  a  climate  with 
comparatively  little  rainfall  in  the  summer  months.  There  were  no  summer  frosts. 
There  is  no  supply  of  fuel  in  this  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  found. 
There  were  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  found  in  this  township.  Game 
is  scarce. — Herbert  J.  Bowman,  DX.8,,  1904. 

Range  27 

21-  The  route  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  township  was  a  trail  running  northerly 
from  Maple  Creek.  In  the  summer  this  is  a  good  trail  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  there  are  some  places  that  are  difficult  to  travel  through.  This  township  taken 
as  a  whole  is  a  fairly  good  township,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  very  good  land  in  it, 
i'hiefly  clay  and  clay  loam.  The  surface  is  all  open  prairie  quite  destitute  of  timber, 
as  are  also  the  townships  in  this  district.  There  are  no  hay  lands  or  meadows,  as  the 
township  is  very  dry.  Water  is  very  scarce,  there  being  no  ponds  or  sloughs  nor  are 
there  any  streams.  The  lack  of  water  would  be  a  drawback  to  settlers,  but  I  think 
water  can  be  got  by  digging  wells.     The  climate  appears  to  be  good.    There  are  na 
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indications  of  any  summer  frosts.  Fuel  of  all  kinds  is  entirely  wanting,  there  being  no 
timber  of  any  kind,  and  no  indications  of  coal  in  any  part  of  the  township.  In  fact 
there  are  no  indications  of  any  minerals  or  stone  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  town- 
ship. Game  is  entirely  wanting,  as  there  are  no  iK)nds  for  ducks  or  wild  geese. 
Taking  the  township  as  a  whole,  a  great  part  of  it  is  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses for  growing  wheat,  oats  and  roots. — Jos.  Warren,  DJjJS.,  1906. 

22.  The  route  by  which  we  arrived  at  this  township  was  a  trail  running  northerly 
fiom  Maple  Creek.  This  is  a  good  trail  except  in  spring,  ^  which  time  there  are  places 
difficult  to  cross.  The  southerly  portion  of  this  township  is  very  good  land.  The 
northerly  part  is  not  so  good,  being  in  many  places  very  sandy,  with  sand  hills  and 
small  scrub.  The  southerly  jwrtion  would  be  well  adapted  for  general  farming,  wheat 
and  root  growing,  as  the  soil  is  quite  loamy  and  good.  The  surface  is  oi)en  prairie  and 
in  places  rolling.  There  is  no  timber  on  any  part  of  the  township,  only  a  few  small 
clumps  of  poplar  in  the  northerly  part.  There  are  no  hay  lands.  Water  is  scarce, 
there  being  no  sloughs  or  ponds,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  land  water  could  be 
got  by  digging.  Fuel  is  entirely  wanting,  there  being  no  timber  and  no  signs  of  coal 
or  lignite.  There  are  no  quarries,  nor  are  there  any  loose  stones  that  could  be  used 
for  building  purposes.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  minerals  of  any  kind.  Game  is 
scarce,  as  none  was  seen  by  us  during  the  survfey.  Taking  the  township  as  a  whole, 
the  southerly  portion  would  be  well  adapted  for  general  farming,  as  the  situation  and 
general  lay  of  the  land  is  quite  favourable  for  such. — James  Warren,  D.L,8,,  1906, 

Range  28, 

21.  This  township  was  reached  by  a  trail  running  northerly  from  Maple  Creek. 
This  is  a  fairly  good  trail,  esi)ecially  in  the  summer  season,  though  early  in  the  spring 
parts  of  the  trail  were  very  bad  and  difficult  to  travel  over.  This  township  had  fairly 
good  soil  in  the  greater  part,  though  part  of  the  southerly  portion  is  sandy.  With 
this  exception  the  township  has  a  great  deal  of  good  land  in  it,  and  would  be  well 
adapted  for  wheat  and  grain  growing.  The  surface  is  all  open  prairie,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scrub  bushes  in  some  portions.  There  are  no  hay  lands  in  any  part 
of  the  township.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  where  found  contains  a  great  deal  of  alkali 
in  it,  rendering  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  There  are  no  streams  in  any  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and,  of  course,  no  waterfalls  or  mill  sites.  The  climate  is  good,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  simmier  frosts.  There  is  no  fuel  available  in  any  part  of  the  township, 
except  a  few  poplar  bluffs  in  the  southwesterly  part.  There  is  no  coal  or  lignite  to  be 
found  in  the  township,  nor  are  there  any  stone  quarries,  and  very  few  loose  stone. 
There  are  no  indications  of  minerals  of  any  kind.  Game  is  almost  unknown ;  there  are 
no  ducks  or  antelope.  Taking  the  township  as  a  whole,  it  is  better  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  than  for  ranching. — /as.  Warren,  DX.8,,  1906 

22.  The  route  by  which  we  arrived  at  this  township  was  by  a  trail  running  north- 
erly from  Maple  Creek,  which,  except  in  a  few  places,  we  found  very  good,  the  very 
wet  season  having  made  some  parts  heavy  for  travelling.  The  northerly  portion  of  the 
township  is  badly  broken  up  by  ravines  mnning  toward  Saskatchewan  river.  The 
southern  portion  is  open  and  undulating  prairie,  there  being  no  timber  of  any  kind 
in  the  township.  There  are  no  hay  lands  and  no  marshes  or  sloughs.  Water  is  scarce, 
there  being  no  streams  of  any  kind.  The  nearest  permanent  supply  is  at  the  river  to 
the  north.  There  is  no  fuel  in  the  township,  but  a  little  timber  can  be  got  in  the  valley 
of  the  river.  There  are  no  indications  of  coal  or  lignite,  nor  any  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  any  kind.  Game  is  also  scarce,  only  a  few  ducks  along  the  river.  The 
southern  part  of  the  township  would  be  fairly  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  the 
northerly  portion  is  not  available  for  such  but  could  be  used  only  for  grazing 
along  with  the  adjoining  lands. — James  Warren,  D.L,8,,  1906, 
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2.  I  left  Medicine  Hat  on  June  21,  passing  through  Cypress  hills  via  the  Lodge 
police  post  and  thence  down  Lodge  creek  to  the  work.  The  trails  at  this  time  of  the 
year  were  in  rather  poor  condition  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  during  the  end  of  May 
and  early  part  of  Juna  There  is  also  a  trail  from  Maple  Creek  to  this  township, 
and  the  distance  is  somewhat  less  than  from  Medicine  Hat,  but  is  reported  to  be  much 
rougher.  Many  settlers  coming  to  this  locality  come  via  Havre,  a  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway  and  distant  some  forty  miles  from  this  township,  and  the  trial 
is  said  to  be  fairly  good.  The  soil  on  the  uplands  is  clay,  clay  and  sand,  and  clay 
mixed  with  stones,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  farming  on  account  of  the 
Binall  rainfall.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  sandy  or  clay  loam  and  when  irrigated  yields 
most  luxuriant  crops.  I  am  informed  of,  and  indeed  some  of  the  small  garden  patches 
that  came  under  my  observation  showed,  the  beneficial  effects  of  irrigation  producing 
all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  a  few  small  fields  of  oats  and  hay.  The  uplands, 
however,  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  stock  grazing  purposes,  as  the  herds  seen  in 
this  locality  all  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  feed.  The  surface  of 
the  township  is  gently  rolling  prairie  broken  by  the  valleys  of  Lodge  and  Middle 
creeks.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  township,  but  along  the  creeks  one  finds  an  occa- 
sional clump  of  willow  brush.  There  is  no  land  that  could  be  properly  called  hay 
lands,  except  a  very  small  amount  in  the  valleys,  and  even  here  the  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly abort,  although  cut  by  ranchers  in  place  of  better.  The  township  is  well  watered 
by  Middle  and  Lodge  cred^,  that  flow  through  it  in  a  southerly  direction.  These 
creeks,  as  is  characteristic  of  prairie  streams,  rise  and  fall  with  great  rapidity.  When 
I  first  reached  Middle  creek  the  water  was  from  two  and  one-half  to  six  feet  deep, 
with  a  current  of  four  miles  per  hour,  a  week  later  it  had  fallen  to  from  one  to  three 
feet  with  a  current  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  miles  per  hour,  and  I  was  credibly 
informed  that  both  this  creek  and  Lodge  Creek  ceased  to  run  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. There  was  always  water  enough,  however,  for  watering  stock.  The  valley,  is 
liable  to  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  almost  any  spring  or  early 
summer.  Owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  water,  I  do  not  think 
these  streams  would  be  suitable  for  developing  power  of  any  kind,  but  the  settlers 
along  them  are  all  engaged  in  putting  in  irrigation  systems  on  a  small  scale,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  very  greatly  increase  the  value  of  these  bottom  lands.  After  June, 
there  is  very  little  rainfall,  usually  bright  weather  but  subject  to  violent  winds,  in- 
deed there  are  but  few  days  that  are  not  windy  and  during  July  and  the  end  of  June 
much  haze  and  smoke  seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  which  rendered  daylight  observing 
somewhat  difficult.  For  fuel  both  wood  and  coal  are  in  use.  The  wood  may  be  obtained 
in  Cypress  hills,  consisting  of  spruce  and  poplar,  but  is  very  rapidly  disappearing. 
Coal  is  the  chief  fuel  and  is  at  present  obtained  about  ten  miles  south  of  this  town- 
ship in  the  state  of  Montana,  where  settlers  go  and  dig  it  for  themselves.  It  is  of  the 
bituminous  variety,  is  largely  mixed  with  shale  and  other  detrital  matter  and  con- 
tains considerable  sulphur.  No  veins  of  coal  were  seen  in  this  township.  No  stone 
quarries  were  observed.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  Jack-rabbits, 
chickens,  a  few  ducks,  antelope,  kit  foxes,  coyotes,  were  comparatively  numerous,  and 
badgers  abound  everywhere,  but  antelope  are  being  rapidly  driven  back  by  the  advanc- 
ing settlements.  There  are  three  settlers  in  this  township  who  are  all  located  on  Middle 
creek.  All  have  small  herds  of  cattle  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  each,  and  each  of  them  is  working  on  an  irrigation  scheme  by  means  of 
which  he  hoi)e8  to  be  able  to  raise  at  least  all  the  hay  required  to  winter  his  herd,  and 
which  if  successful  will  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  their  holdings  very  materially. 
There  were  other  locations  along  those  creeks  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit  which  I 
have  no  doubt  might  be  as  successfully  irrigated  as  those  mentioned  and  would  make 
this  township  of  some  considerable  value. — A.  H,  Hawkins,  B.L.8.,  1906. 
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59.  The  township  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  valley  which  runs 
from  the  northwest  comer  to  the  southeast  corner  and  is  on  an  average  of  300  feet 
deep.  There  is  a  trail  from  Keheewin  Indian  reserve  to  Moose  lake,  which  crosses 
the  northeast  comer  of  this  township  and  a  surveyor's  trail  which  is  very  rough  cross- 
ing the  township  from  the  southwest  comer  to  the  first  named  trail.  The  township 
is  fairly  heavily  timbered  with  poplar,  birch  and  spruce  up  to  14  inches  diameter, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  nor  is  it  of  large  enough  size  to  warrant  a  timber 
reserve.  An  excellent  stream  runs  from  Keheewin  lake  in  the  southeast  comer  to 
Bangs  lake  in  the  northwest  corner  and  there  are  also  a  few  smaller  tributary  creeks. 
The  feed  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley  is  excellent  and  slough  hay  can  be 
cut  in  the  valley  bottom,  otherwise  there  is  little  feed  of  any  sort.  The  soil  is  good, 
averaging  6  inches  black  loam  and  clay  subsoil.  Moose,  caribou  and  deer  are  to  be 
found,  also  fur-bearing  animals  as  bear,  mink,  coyotes,  etc.  There  are  fish  in  Keheewin 
lake  and  Longlake  creek  but  no  whitefish.  No  minerals  were  observed. — M,  W, 
Hopkins,  D  L.8,,  1906.  ^ 

60.  Two  excellent  trails  cross  this  township,  one  from  Keheewin  Indian  reserve 
and  the  other  from  Fort  Pitt  and  Onion  lake,  both  joining  in  section  16  and  leading 
to  Cold  lake.  The  township  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  lakes  and  creeks.  Hay  is 
fairly  plentiful.  The  soil  is  an  average  of  six  inches  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Around  Moose  lake  the  soil  is  sandy.  There  is  ample  timber  in  the  township  for 
building  and  fuel  purposes,  including  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine.  A  large  part 
of  the  township  especially  in  the  centre  has  been  burnt,  leaving  large  patches  of  brule 
standing  and  fallen.  The  country  is  well  hunted  by  Moose  Lake  Indian  reserve 
Indians  and  game  is  not  plentiful.  Moose  lake  is  well  stocked  with  whitefish  and  there 
are  fish  in  Bangs  lake. — M.  W.  Hopkins,  D,L,8,,  1906, 

Range  8. 

59.  Two  trails  cross  this  township,  the  one  a  well  beaten  trail  from  St.  Paul  to 
Moose  lake  and  Cold  lake,  the  other  an  old  trail  (not  well  travelled)  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Lac  LaBiche,  There  are  many  lakes  all  containing  good  water.  Also  two  good 
creeks,  one  running  through  sections  26,  27,  34  and  35,  the  other  through  sections  6, 
5  and  4;  the  former  is  fed  by  springs  and  probably  never  dries  up,  the  latter  at  time 
of  survey  had  only  a  few  pools  of  water.  The  soil  is  good,  averaging  six  inches  black 
loam  and  clay  subsoil.  The  township  is  somewhat  stony  in  parts,  especially  on  Chicken- 
hill  in  sections  33  and  34.  Timber  for  fuel  is  fairly  plentiful,  especially  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  township.  Good  upland  and  slough  hay  can  be  cut.  Moose,  caribou,  bear 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  found.  Fish  are  found  in  Chickenhill  lake,  but  not 
whitefish.— i¥.  W.  Hopkins,  D,L.S.,  1906, 

60.  The  whole  township  is  well  adapted  to  farming;  as  the  land  is  level  and 
undulating  with  the  exception  of  sections  1,  2,  11,  12,  14  and  13,  which  are  broken  by 
small  ravines  in  places,  but  are  still  first-class  farming  lands.  There  is  fair  timber  in 
the  south  of  the  township,  spruce,  poplar  and  some  ridges  of  jackpine,  but  the  northern 
part  of  the  township  is  only  lightly  timbered  with  poplar  and  willow  brush.  An 
excellent  creek,  Yelling  creek,  runs  from  west  to  east  clear  across  the  township  and 
joins  the  larger  Longlake  creek  in  section  12.  Yelling  creek  has  its  source  in  a 
spring  in  township  60,  range  10,  and  is  said  never  to  run  dry.  There  are  not  many 
sloughs  and  only  one  lake  in  section  25.  The  soil  varies  from  two  inches  to  six  or 
nine  inches  of  black  loam  throughout  the  township;  all  the  subsoil  is  clay.  Moose 
lake  trail,  which  is  a  well  travelled  trail,  crosses  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township 
and  wagons  can  traverse  most  of  the  township  with  little  difficulty.  There  seemed  to 
be  rather  a  scarcity  of  game,  but  the  trails  and  tracks  show  that  at  times  game  com- 
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prising  bear,  moose,  caribou  and  deer  are  fairly  plentiful.    No  fish  were  observed.    No 
traces  of  gold,  &c.,  were  observed,  nor  coal  nor  lignite.— -Jf.  W,  Hopkins,  D.L,8,,  1906. 

Range  9. 

59.  The  whole  township  is  of  excellent  farming  character  and  is  well  supplied 
with  timber,  water  and  hay.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich  black  loaon  from  two  to  twelve 
inches  in  depth  with  clay  subsoil.  The  township  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  lakes, 
sloughs  and  creeks.  Vincent  lake  is  surrounded  by  timber  suitable  for  fuel  or  build- 
ing purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  side.  Upland  and  slough  hay  can  be  cut 
in  ample  quantities.  An  excellent  trail  traverses  the  townships  from  the  southeast  to 
northwest  corner.  Duck  and  chicken  are  plentiful  and  Vincent  lake  is  full  of  fish 
such  as  whitefish.  No  signs  of  coal,  lignite  or  minerals  of  any  kind  wei<e  observed. 
The  township  is  fairly  well  settled  already. — M.  W,  Hopkins,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  10. 

59.  A  good  trail  from  St.  Paul  de  Metis  crosses  this  township  and  there  are 
?cveral  other  trails  branching  from  this  main  trail.  The  soil  is  good,  averaging  six 
inches  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Water  is  plentifully  supplied  by  lakes,  sloughs 
and  creeks.  Hay,  both  upland  and  slough  hay,  can  be  cut  in  abundance.  There  is  not 
very  much  building  or  fuel  timber  in  the  township,  but  plenty  can  be  cut  in  a  radius 
of  six  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  township  is  well  wooded.  Duck  and  chicken 
are  plentiful  and  there  are  plenty  of  jackfish  and  perch  in  Vincent  lake.  No  traces 
of  minerals  were  observed.  Generally  the  township  is  most  suitable  for  mixed  farm- 
ing.—Jtf.  W.  Hopkins,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

60.  The  old  Lac  LaBiche  and  Ft.  Pitt  trail  crosses  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
township  and  a  rough  trail  has  been  cut  from  section  2  to  section  23  and  thence  across 
to  the  Lac  LaBiche  trail  in  section  25.  There  is  also  a  hunters'  pack  trail  across  the 
township  to  Muskeg  lake.  The  township  is  very  thickly  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce 
and  some  tamarack  and  birch ;  the  undergrowth  also  is  very  dense.  There  are  several 
lakes,  all  containing  good  water.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  township  contains  some 
pood  hay  sloughs  and  there  are  some  in  sections  1  and  12,  otherwise  feed  is  scarce. 
The  average  soil  is  6  inches  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  No  traces  of  lignite,  coal  or 
minerals  were  observed.  Moose  and  caribou  are  to  be  found,  also  bear,  mink,  fox,  &c., 
in  fair  quantities.  Fish  are'  fairly  plentiful  in  Island  lake  (now  called  Mann  lake) — 
M.  TV.  Hopkins,  D.L.8,,  1906. 

»  Range  12. 

3.  The  route  to  this  township  is  the  same  as  that  to  township  3,  range  13,  by  trail 
south  to  Kip  coulee ;  thence  along  the  north  side  of  the  coulee  to  the  east  end  of  King 
lake;  thence  southerly  over  the  bare  rolling  prairie.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  brown  loam 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  generally.  It  would  make  fair  farming  land  but  for 
^he  drouth.  The  surface  is  quite  rolling  and  in  fact  there  are  some  ravines  in  the 
J^utheastem  part  of  the  township  and  a  high  ridge  or  two.  It  is  all  prairie  without 
the  least  scrub  or  timber  on  it.  There  are  one  or  two  lake-bottoms  in  it.  Hay  is  not 
plentiful  at  all  but  a  little  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the  township.  It  is 
of  good  quality,  there  being  no  rank  growth  in  any  of  these  townships.  Water  was 
found  only  in  a  small  ravine  and  there  was  very  little  in  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  spring 
but  was  nearly  dried  up.  The  water  was  not  tasted  as  we  got  our  water  in  barrels  from 
^ilk  river,  a  haul  of  nine  miles,  but  the  water  was  good  and  fresh.  The  land  is  not 
liable  to  be  flooded.  The  climate  was  usually  fine  and  warm  and  dry  but  at  times  very 
strong,  cool  winds  were  exi)erienced.    No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.     There  was  no 
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tCuel  in  the  township  but  coal  can  be  had  at  Taber.  There  were  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals.  The  only  game  was  antelope.  AH  of  this  country  makes  fairly  good  grazing 
land,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  is  a  drawback. — W.  O,  McFarlane,  DX.8.,  1906. 

Range  IS. 

1.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  way  of  Coutts,  a  station  on  the 
International  boundary,  on  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Coal  Company's  railway,  and 
from  thence  a  good  trail  leads  directly  through  the  township.  The  soil  varies  from 
clay  to  sand  and  gravel,  but  is  chiefly  three  to  eight  inches  of  loam  with  a  day  sub- 
soil. It  produces  a  fair  crop  of  grass  and  with  irrigation  would  doubtless  yield  abund- 
antly but  under  the  present  conditions  it  is  adapted  only  for  cattle-raising.  Several 
settlers  whom  I  met  and  whose  crops  I  saw  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  farming 
possibilities.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  cut  by  several  deep  coulees  running  from 
Bweetgrass  hills  to  Milk  river.  In  some  of  these  we  found  ix)plar  and  willow  bush  and 
a  few  large  cottonwood  trees.  The  quantity  of  timber  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  of 
any  economic  value,  except  to  the  settler.  There  are  no  hay  lands  in  this  township. 
The  principal  supply  of  water  is  from  Milk  river  flowing  across  the  northeasterly  cor- 
ner of  the  township.  The  supply  is  apparently  sufficient  for  the  present  demands  but 
1  was  credibly  informed  that  in  very  dry  seasons  it  ceases  to  run  entirely.  The  vaDey 
is  liable  to  be  flooded  during  the  spring  freshets.  The  river  would  average  about 
three  chains  in  width  and  from  three  inches  to  three  feet  in  depth  and  the  current 
from  two  to  three  and  one-half  miles  i)er  hour  depending  upon  the  season.  Several 
good  springs  were  found  along  the  coul6es  and  are  used  by  the  cattle  as  watering 
places.  There  are  no  available  water-powers  in  this  township.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
warm  during  the  summer  months,  but  is  subject  to  summer  frosts.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  and  frequent  violent  winds  sweep  over  the  entire  country.  The  principal 
fuel  is  coal,  and  indications  were  observed  on  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  24  and 
23  where  these  lines  cut  the  coulees.  Shale  and  what  appeared  to  be  weathered  coal 
was  observed  in  several  places  along  the  coulees.  There  is  a  most  bountiful  supply  of 
stone  in  this  township  and  easily  accessible  at  any  place  along  Milk  river,  or  on  Police 
or  Rocky  coulees.  The  supply  is  practically  unlimited  and  is  used  by  settlers  for 
foundations,  &c.,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  good  building  material.  No  minerals  of 
economic  value  were  observed  although  a  prospector  showed  me  what  he  called  i)etro- 
leum,  but  declined  to  point  out  the  position  of  his  location.  Chicken,  a  few  ducks  and 
rabbits,  coyotes  and  kit-foxes  were  all  the  varieties  of  game  seen  in  this  township. 
There  are  some  seven  settlers  but  all  devote  themselves  to  cattle  or  horses  and  no  fann- 
ing of  any  account  is  attempted. — A,  H,  Hawkins,  D.L,S.,  1906.        * 

3.  The  route  followed  to  this  township  was  by  trail  south  from  Furman's  ranch 
to  Kip  coulee;  thence  along  the  north  side  of  the  coul^  by  trail  to  the  east  end  of 
King's  lake;  thence  southeasterly  by  south  over  the  prairie.  The  trail  was  hard  and 
dry,  but  we  could  not  cross  the  coulee  west  of  King's  lake  as  the  water  from  the 
irrigation  canals  make  the  bottom  soft  and  miry.  The  soil  is  a  brown  sandy  loam 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  in  general,  but  there  are  a  few  lake-bottoms  which  are 
very  heavy  clay.  It  would  make  fair  farming  land.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with 
several  fairly  large  dry  lake-bottoms  and  a  few  ridges.  There  is  no  scrub  or  timber 
in  it.  The  lake-bottoms  are  near  the  eastern  side.  Hay  is  scarce,  but  a  little  of  good 
quality  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  township.  There  was  no  water  in  the  town- 
ship, but  the  lake-bottoms  showed  signs  of  alkali.  The  climate  was  usually  mild,  dry 
and  clear,  but  sometimes  cloudy  and  very  cool  with  very  high  winds  almost  hurricanes. 
No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  Fuel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  township,  but  coal 
can  be  had  at  Taber.    There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township.    The 
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only  game  was  antelope,  but  ducks  and  geese  were  plentiful  in  Kip  coul^.  This 
township  is  more  rolling  than  those  to  the  norths  and  some  of  the  ridges  are  somewhat 
grayeUy  and  stony.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  fairly  large  lake-bottoms  which 
show  a  very  heavy  clay  soil. — W,  G.  McFarlane,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

6.  To  reach  this  township  one  can  drive  anywhere  over  the  prairie  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northeast  comer  where  Chin  coulee  just  crosses  the  comer,  but  side 
coul^  cut  it  up  somewhat.  There  are  no  trails  in  the  township.  The  soil  is  usually 
a  brown  loam  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  it  is  so  dry  that  it  would  not  produce  good 
crops  unless  it  were  irrigated.  It  is  a  little  stony  and  gravelly  near  Chin  coul^.  It 
is  fairly  good  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  prairie  without  a  sign  of 
scrub  or  timber,  but  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township  is  rough  as  it  is 
cut  up  by  side  coul6es  running  out  from  Chin  coulee.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  but  a 
little  of  good  quality  can  be  had  here  and  there  over  the  whole  township. 
There  is  no  water  whatever  in  this  township,  but  there  is  not  much  sign  of  alkali 
except  in  Chin  coulee,  where  it  can  be  noticed.  The  climate  was  fine,  warm  and  dry, 
but  subject  to  high  winds.  No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  There  is  no  fuel  in  the 
tovndiip,  but  coal  can  be  had  at  Taber.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals. 
The  only  game  seen  was  antelox)e.  In  each  of  these  townships  there  are  small  depres- 
sions or  hollovTS  which  hold  water  for  a  short  time  after  a  heavy  rain,  but  water  is 
scarce  here.— W.  0.  McFarUne,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

7.  There  are  no  trails  of  any  importance  in  this  township,  but  one  can  drive  any- 
where over  it  except  down  the  banks  of  Chin  coul6e,  which  are  high  and  steep.  The 
surface  is  almost  level  prairie  except  along  Chin  coulee,  where  Numerous  side  coulees 
cut  the  country  up.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam,  but  is  very  dry.  In  the  coul6e  it  is 
heavier,  but  the  whole  township  would  need  to  be  irrigated  before  it  would  be  good 
fanning  land.  There  is  neither  scrub  nor  timber  anywhere  in  the  township.  Hay  is 
very  scarce  all  over  the  township,  especially  down  the  coul6e,  but  a  little  of  good 
quality  can  be  cut  on  the  high  land.  There  is  no  water  in  the  township.  The 
climate  was  bright  and  warm  and  dry,  but  subject  to  strong  winds.  No  summer 
frosts  were  noticed.  There  is  no  fuel  in  thQ  township,  but  coal  may  be  had  at  Taber. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  the  township.  The  only  kind  of  game 
fleen  was  antelope.  This  township  is  badly  cut  up  by  coulees  as  Chin  coul^  runs 
across  it  and  there  are  numerous  side  coulees,  but  the  soil  is  rather  better  than  in 
the  township  to  the  west  of  it.— W.  0.  McFarlane,  D.L  8„  1906. 

66.  The  township  is  gently  rolling  and  much  cut  up  by  marshy  lakes.  Hay  is 
abundant.  The  township  is  timbered  with  poplar  and  scattered  spruce.  The  soil  is 
clay  loam.— A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

66.  Beaver  lake  covers  a  large  area.  Much  land  suitable  for  settlement  was  ob- 
served adjacent  to  the  Jake  shore.  The  township  is  timbered  with  poplar  of  good  size, 
and  scattered  spruce.  The  surface  is  rolling.  Whitefish  is  abundant.  An  Indian 
settlement  is  located  chiefly  in  range  13,  but  no  reserve  has  yet  been  allotted  to  these 
Indians.— A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

67.  Lac  LaBiche  covers  a  large  area.  The  country  is  high,  rolling  and  well 
drained.  It  is  heavily  wooded  with  poplar,  and  the  soil  is  clay  loam.  Fishing  offers 
opportunities  to  settlers,  as  whitefish  are  plentiful  in  the  lake. — A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8., 
1906. 

68.  Lac  LaBiche  and  Square  lakes  cover  a  large  area.  Good  land  occurs  between 
these  lakes,  and  also  adjacent  to  Square  lake.  Square  lake  is  a  fine  body  of  water, 
and  whitefish  are  obtainable  in  it.    There  is  also  much  good  land  suitable  for  settle- 
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ment  between  Grand  bay  of  Lac  LaBiche,  in  township  67,  range  13,  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake,  in  township  68,  and  is  accessible  by  trail  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
•poBt,  The  country  is  generally  wooded  with  poplar,  but  fairly  open  ground  can  be 
found  adjacent  to  the  lake. — A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  H. 

6.  The  route  followed  to  this  township  was  due  south  from  Furman's  ranch. 
This  trail  runs  down  to  Kip  coul6e  to  other  ranches.  There  is  another  trail  running 
towards  Furman's  ranch  from  hay-meadows  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  township 
but  one  can  drive  anywhere  over  the  township.  The  soil  is  a  brown  loam  about  eighteen 
inches  in  depth  and  would  make  good  farming  land  if  irrigated.  It  is  now  fair 
grazing  land.  The  surface  is  level  or  gently  rolling  prairie  without  a  sign  of  scrub 
or  timber  on  it.  Hay  is  rather  more  plentiful  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  town- 
ship than  in  the  others.  It  is  of  good  quality  too,  but  is  not  abundant.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  great  scarcity  this  year  seems  to  be  the  drouth.  Consequently  there  is 
only  short  grass  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  so  they  roam  farther  and  pick  the  grass  off 
short.  There  was  no  water  to  be  found  in  the  township  and  we  had  no  rain.  The 
climate  was  fine,  warm  and  dry,  but  strong  winds  were  frequent.  There  is  no  fuel 
in  the  township,  but  coal  can  be  had  at  Taber.  There  are  no  minerals  or  stone 
quarries.  The  only  game  seen  was  antelope  and  jack-rabbits.  This  township  would 
make  excellent  farming  land  if  ii*rigated  but  the  scarcity  of  water  is  against  it  at 
present— W.  G.  McFarlane,  D.L.S.j  1906, 

7.  This  part  of  the  country  is  all  open  prairie,  but  Chin  coulee  runs  right  across 
this  township.  The  coulee  is  over  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  and  in  places  its  banks 
are  steep,  otherwise  one  could  drive  all  over  it.  There  is  a  trail,  however,  from 
Gardner's  ranch,  in  township  8,  range  14,  to  Furman's  ranch  in  this  township  in 
the  coulee  in  section  14.  The  soil  is  usually  a  sandy  loam  for  a  depth  of  nearly 
eighteen  inches,  but  along  the  bottom  of  the  coulee  there  is  a  heavy  clay  with 
boulders,  while  to  the  north  of  it  there  is  mostly  sand  near  the  coulee.  It  is  very  dry, 
otherwise  it  would  be  very  good  agricultural  land.  If  it  is  irrigated  it  should  produce 
good  crops.  The  surface  is  all  prairie,  usually  gently  rolling,  except  along  the  Chin 
coulee,  where  numerous  side  coulees  cut  it  up  a  great  deal,  especially  to  the  south. 
There  is  no  timber,  but  two  trees,  willow,  are  growing  in  the  coulee  opposite  Fur- 
man's ranch.  The  water  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  is  found  only  at  Furman's  ranch 
in  his  well,  which  has  not  gone  dry  but  gets  low  at  times,  when  too  much  stock  is 
watered  out  of  it.  Part  of  the  bottom  of  the  coulee  may  be  flooded  at  times,  as  some 
of  it  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  lake.  Hay  is  scarce  but  of  good  quality  in  the 
south  part.     Needless  to  say  therte  are  no  water-powers.     The  weather  was  fine,  dry 

.  and  warm,  but  there  was  usually  a  breeze  and  sometimes  it  was  very  windy.  No 
summer  frosts  were  noticed.  No  fuel  is  to  be  found  in  the  township,  but  coal  can  be 
had  at  Taber,  which  is  within  easy  reach.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in 
the  township.  The  only  game  seen  was  antelope.  This  township  is  probably  motfe 
cut  up  by  coulees  than  any  of  those  around  it,  and  the  soil  is  lighter  close  along  the 
north  side  of  Chin  coulee,  but  the  south  side  has  some  good  land. — W.  G.  McFarlane, 
D.L.S.,  1906. 

8.  The  best  route  to  reach  this  township  is  by  the  trail  from  Taber  direct  to 
Gardner's  ranch  although  one  can  drive  anywhere  over  this  country  as  it  is  all  open, 
level  or  gently  rolling  prairie.  The  soil  is  usually  about  eighteen  inches  of  sandy 
loam.  There  are  a  few  stones  toward  the  west  side  of  the  township.  It  would  make 
good  farming  land  if  irrigated.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  bare  prairie  without  a 
sign  of  scrub  or  timber  on  it.    Hay  is  scarce  but  of  good  quality.     There  are  a  few 
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hay  meadows  scattered  over  the  township  but  they  are  mere  hollows.  The  water  is  fairly 
good  with  but  little  alkali  in  it.  It  was  only  found  at  Gardner's  ranch  where  there  is 
an  excellent  spring  which  never  fails,  and  also  a  small  pond.  There  are  no  water- 
powers.  The  climate  was  fine,  warm  and  dry,  but  subject  to  strong  winds.  No 
summer  frosts  were  noticed.  There  is  no  fuel  in  the  township,  but  coal  can  be  had  at 
Taber.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  The  only  game  seen  was  antelope. 
This  township  is  rather  more  rolling  than  those  just  west  of  it,  otherwise  it  resembles 
them  closely. — W.  G.  McFarlane,  D.L.S.,  1906, 

35.  The  soil  (of  what  land  there  is)  is  first-class  undulating  prairie,  black  loam 
up  to  fourteen  inches  deep;  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  township  is  covered -by  the 
waters  of  Sullivan  lake,  which  is  of  a  light  clay  colour,  alkaline  and  of  little  use.  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  a  shallow  slough  of  fresh  water  on  sectipn  29,  on  the  penin- 
sula, and  another  on  section  24,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  but  nojne  on  the  islands. 
There  is  a  small  bluff  of  poplar  and  willow  along  the  lake  shore  on  the  fraction  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  west  of  the  straits.  This,  with  a  few  clumps  of 
willow  on  the  islands,  is  all  the  timber  in  the  township.  There  is  a  coal  seam  along 
the  lake  shore  on  sections  29  and  30.  I  could  not  tell  how  thick  it  was  on  account  of 
the  water  being  only  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  top  of  the  seam.  Granite  and 
sandstone  boulders  all  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  some  of  them  very  large,  were  all 
the  stone  we  noticed.  No  other  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  upland  hay,  but  no  regular  meadows.  There  are  no  water-powers. 
No  frosts  occurred  while  I  was  there  (July).  We  found  quite  a  quantity  of  goose- 
berries and  some  raspberries  on  the  islands.  There  are  some  poplar  bluffs  that  would 
serve  for  fuel  in  the  next  township  east  of  this  one,  but  none  fit  for  building  pur- 
poses. Waterfowl  and  prairie  chicken  are  plentiful,  but  we  noticed  no  large  game. 
This  township  can  be  reached  from  Stettler  by  a  fair  road  around  the  north  end  of 
the  north  arm  of  Sullivan  lake.  If  good  water  could  be  got  by  sinking  wells,  what 
land  there  is  in  this  township,  would  make  first-class  grain  farms,  I  believe. — A.  Mc- 
Fee,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

68.  The  country  is  rolling  with  clay  loam  soil.  Owl  river  flows  south  through 
the  eastern  portion  to  join  Lac  LaBiche.  Extensive  hay  lands  occur  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river.— A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Eange  15. 

6.  The  route  followed  to  this  township  was  northerly  across  the  prairie  to  King 
lake;  thence  westerly  up  Kip  coul6e  to  this  township  along  a  trail.  It  is  a  good  dry 
road,  but  one  could  not  cross  the  coulee  with  a  load  where  there  is  water.  The  soil  is 
a  brown  loam  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  and  would  make  good  farm  land  if 
irrigated.  It  is  only  a  grazing  country  now.  The  surface  is  usually  a  gently  rolling 
prairie,  but  the  sofith  side  is  considerably  broken  up  by  Kip  coulee.  It  has  no  scrub 
or  timber  on  it  whatever.  Hay  is  scarce,  but  a  little  of  good  quality  could  be  had 
almost  anywhere  except  close  to  the  coulee,  where  the  grass  was  eaten  off  short.  The 
only  water  was  that  running  down  the  coulee.  .It  is  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water,  about 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  one  or  two  miles 
an  hour.  There  is  no  water-power.  The  climate  was  cool  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  usually  bright.  High  winds  were  very  frequent.  Light  frosts  were  noticed. 
Rain  was  scarce.  No  fuel  was  found,  but  coal  can  be  had  at  Taber.  The  only  game 
found  was  antelope  and  ducks.  The  water  from  the  irrigation  ditches  is  a  great  help 
here,  especially  for  grazing. — W.  G.  McFarlane,  D.L.S.,  1906. 
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7.  As  the  country  is  all  open  prairie  one  can  travel  anywhere  over  it  with  wagons, 
except  at  Chin  coulee  where  the  hanks  are  steep  and  high,  and  quite  a  numher  of  side 
ooul6es  are  found.  Some  of  these  side  coulees  run  down  to  a  narrow  stony  gorge, 
while  others  are  hroader  and  flat  at  the  hottom,  giving  a  good  road  in  and  out  of  the 
coul6e.  The  road  used  hy  us  was  in  section  30,  just  north  of  Mr.  Robertson's  sheep 
ranch.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam.  Here  and  there  ^however,  some  gravel  i» 
found,  and  in  some  places  the  surface  is  quite  stony.  The  g^reater  part  of  the  town- 
ship, especially  back  a  short  distance  from  the  coulee,  is,  however,  very  good  farming 
land,  but  is  very  dry.  Near  the  coul6e  quite  a  number  of  small  ravines  or  side  cou- 
lees run  into  the  banks,  some  for  quite  a  distance,  cutting  the  sections  up  rather 
badly.*  The  surface  is  all  prairie.  There  is  no  timber  or  wood  near,  but  some  very 
small  scrub  is  found  in  the  side  coul6es,  though  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.  Hay  is 
scarce,  but  some  can  be  found  on  the  high  land  in  slight  hollows.  It  is  good,  as  it 
grows  on  dry  land,  there  being  no  sloughs  in  the  township,  except  one  at  Kobertson's 
ranch  in  section  19,  which  is  really  more  of  an  artificial  reservoir.  The  water  is 
fairly  good  but  slightly  alkaline.  It  was  only  found  at  the  ranch.  Considerable 
alkali  is  seen  down  the  coul6e  but  not  very  much  on  the  high  land.  There  is  no 
danger  of  flood  in  this  township  as  there  are  no  streams,  although  water  may  soon  be 
running  down  the  coulee  towards  the  east  from  the  irrigation  canals  and  ditches. 
There  are  no  water-i)owers.  The  climate  was  very  hot  during  part  of  August,  until 
we  had  a  three  days'  steady  rain,  when  it  became  fairly  cool.  No  summer  frosts  were 
noticed.  High  winds  are  often  a  considerable  inconvenience  in  running  lines.  No 
luel  was  found  in  the  township,  but  plenty  of  coal  may  be  had  at  the  mines  at  Taber. 
There  were  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  found  in  the  township.  Antelope  was  the 
only  game  seen.  In  general  all  this  country  is  one  monotonous  sameness,  gently  roll- 
ing bare  prairie  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  brown  sandy  clay  loam,  not 
a  slough  to  be  found,  no  hills  except  along  Chin  coulee  and  the  side  coul6es  run- 
ning into  it.  This  is  the  only  break  in  the  surface,  but  it  is  a  decided  one,  as  its 
banks  are  invariably  over  two  hundred  feet  high,  steep  and  also  often  stony.  Very 
few  stones  are  found  when  one  gets  a  short  distance  away  from  the  coulees. — PF.  0* 
McFarlane,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

8.  As  the  whole  township  is  bare,  almost  level  prairie,  one  can  travel  anywhere 
over  it  with  wagons.  There  are  only  two  well-beaten  trails  crossing  it  from  south- 
east to  northwest  towards  Taber.  The  soil  is  a  brown  sandy  clay  loam  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  It  is  very  dry,  not  even  a 
sign  of  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits.  Were  it  not  so  extremely  dry  it  would  be 
first-class  farming  land,  but  unless  irrigated  it  will  not  likely  produce  a  good  crop 
year  after  year.  The  surface  is  all  gently  rolling  or  almost  level,  bare  open  prairie, 
without  a  sign  of  scrub  of  any  kind  and  very  few  stones.  Hay  is  scarce,  but  some 
can  be  found  in  hollows.  It  is  of  good  quality,  as  there  is  no  water,  and  it  is  all  up- 
land hay.  Water  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  township  either  in  sloughs  or 
springs.  Slight  traces  of  alkali  were  seen.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate 
was  quite  hot  for  part  of  August,  but  turned  cooler  after  we  had  a  three  days'  rain. 
No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  High  winds  were  frequent.  Tfiere  is  no  fuel  in  the 
township,  but  coal  can  be  had  at  Taber.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of 
any  kind.  Antelope  was  the  only  game  found.  When  this  township  is  irrigated  it 
will  probably  make  excellent  farming  land. — W.  O.  McFarlane,  DXJ8.,  1906, 

35.  The  soil  is  from  four  to  five  inches  of  clay  loam  with  very  hard  clay  subsoiL 
The  surface  of  the  northwest  i>art  of  the  township  is  rather  rough  and  hilly,  with  pot- 
holes. Most  of  the  remainder  is  rolling,  the  eastern  part  near  Sullivan  lake  being  gently 
undulating.  The  lake  takes  up  quite  a  portion  of  the  northeast  part  of  the  township. 
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There  is  a  long  narrow  lake  of  clay-coloured  and  alkaline  water  that  extends  north 
and  south  in  sections  20,  29  and  32.  There  is  (in  high  water)  a  fair  sized  creek  of 
good  fresh  water  that  runs  through  sections  32,  28,  21,  22,  and  empties  into  Sullivan 
lake,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  23 ;  but  which  goes  dry  except  for  deep  holes 
some  of  them  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  no  timber  and  no  minerals  of  any  value.  The 
only  stone  noticed  was  sandstone  and  granite  boulders.  There  are  no  hay  meadows 
of  any  size,  but  upland  hay  can  be  cut  almost  anywhere  in  the  township.  There  are 
no  water-powers.  Waterfowl  is  plentiful,  also  prairie  chicken.  We  saw  a  few  ante- 
lope. No  frosts  were  noticed.  Fuel  can  be  had  about  seven  miles  north,  there  being 
coal  (m  the  northwest  arm  of  Sullivan  lake.  There  is  a  fair  wagon  road  to  this  locality 
from  Stettler.  The  banks  of  Sullivan  lake  are  low  aild  the  water  is  alkaline,  clay- 
coloured  and  no  good.  Mr.  Leithead  has  a  small  house,  stables  (or  sheds)  and  a  pasture 
fenced  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19.  There  is  a  good  spring  on  it.  The 
township  as  a  rule  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming  or  stock-raising.  Mr.  Leithead  had 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  in  this  vicinity.  The  climate  seems  good. — A.  McFee,  D.L.8., 
1906, 

68.  Lac  LaBiche  lies  inmiediately  south  of  the  line.  On  the  north  side  the 
country  is  generally  spruce  swamp.  Lac  LaBiche  river  leaves  the  lake  in  this  range. 
The  country  is  unfit  for  settlement. — A,  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  16, 

6.  The  route  followed  was  by  the  trail  up  Kip  coulee.  There  was  also  a  trail 
along  the  north  side  of  the  coul6e  running  toward  Lethbridge.  The  soil  is  a  brown 
loam  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  there  is  some  heavy  clay  in  places  and  consider- 
able stone  along  the  sides  of  the  coulee.  It  will  make  good  farm  land  when  irrigated 
but  is  fair  grazing  country  now.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  prairie  along  the  north 
of  the  township,  but  is  somewhat  rough  near  Kip  coul6e,  especially  to  the  south  side 
where  rocks  show  out  along  the  bank  and  in  places  the  bank  is  quite  steep.  The  coulee 
runs  right  across  the  township.  There  is  no  timber  or  scrub  of  any  kind.  Hay  is 
scarce,  but  a  little  could  be  cut  on  the  high  land.  The  only  water  was  the  stream  in 
Kip  coul6e,  which  was  fresh  and  good.  The  stream  would  be  about  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  and  current  aboTit  two  miles  an  hour.  There  is  no 
water-jwwer.  The  climate  was  cool  with  slight  showers  and  rather  cloudy.  Strong 
winds  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Frosts  in  the  morning  were  sometimes 
noticed.  Some  small  coal  seams  were  found  along  the  south  bank  of  the  coulee.  The 
coal  was  a  soft  bituminous  of  fair  quality.  Coal  could  also  be  had  at  Taber.  There 
were  no  stone  quarries,  but  some  large  soft  sandstones  were  seen  in  layers,  but  it  was 
of  poor  quality.  No  minerals  other  than  coal  were  found.  The  only  game  was  ante- 
lope, dudes  and  jack-rabbits.  The  fresh  water  in  the  coul6e  makes  this  township  of 
considerable  value  for  grazing  purposes. — W,  0.  McFarlane,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

7.  The  route  followed  was  due  south  by  trail  from  Taber  to  Qarrick's  ranch  in 
Chin  coul^.  The  soil  is  good,  except  in  places  down  the  coulee,  but  is  rather  lighter 
than  to  the  north  and  indeed  too  dry,  but  will  make  good  farming  land  when  irrigated. 
There  is  nothing  but  bare  prairie  without  a  sign  of  scrub,  except  in  the  coulee,  where 
there  are  a  few  sticks  one  inch  in  diameter.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  but  there  is  a  little 
in  the  hollows  and  it  is  good.  There  is  no  water  except  in  Chin  coulee,  at  Garrick's 
ranch  in  wells,  a  slough  at  Bobertson's  ranch  in  sectoin  25,  and  a  small  spring  up 
in  a  side  coul6e  in  section  34.  The  water  is  somewhat  alkali.  There  is  no  water- 
power.  No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  Coal  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  Taber 
mines.  No  stone  quarries  were  found.  No  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  was 
antelope.    The  sides  of  Chin  coulee  are  usually  very  steep  and  high  and  considerable 
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rock  crops  out  on  the  ridges.     There  had  been  large  shallow  lakes  in  the  coulee,  but 
they  are  now  dried  up. — W.  G,  McFarlane,  D.L,8,j  1906. 

8.  This  township  lies  due  south  of  Taber  about  five  miles.  There  is  a  very  good 
trail  into  it.  The  soil  is  a  brown  sandy  loam  about  one  foot  in  depth  over  the  whole 
township  with  a  heavy  brown  clay  subsoil.  It  would  be  excellent  farming  land  if  well 
watered.  The  surface  is  level  or  very  gently  rolling  without  a  sign  of  any  scrub  what- 
ever. There  is  no  timber  within  miles  of  it.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  There  are  no  hay 
sloughs  and  the  upland  hay  was  very  short.  Water  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  at  the 
surface  in  the  township,  but  there  is  a  good  well  just  to  the  north  of  it.  There  are 
some  hollows  that  would  hold  water  for  some  time  but  they  were  all  dry  an3  hard. 
Needless  to  say  there  is  no  water-power.  The  climate  was  very  hot  in  August,  but  i? 
subject  to  cool  spells  with  sudden  showers.  Hain  was  not  plentiful,  but  we  had  one 
storm  which  lasted  steadily  for  three  days.  There  is  no  fuel  at  the  surface  but  there 
may  be  coal  below  it.  Very  little  stone  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  no  minerals.  A  few 
antelope  were  the  only  game  seen  there.  This  township  will  make  good  farming  land  if 
irrigated  but  will  not  be  sure  of  a  crop  on  account  of  the  drouth. — W,  G.  McFarlane, 
D.L.S.,  1906. 

35.  There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Stettler  to  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  generally  good,  but  is  very  hilly  with  numerous  sloughs  and 
pot-holes  fringed  with  willow  and  small  poplar.  There  is  no  timber  worth  speakincr 
of.  Hay  can  be  had  around  most  any  of  those  sloughs  or  pot-holes.  There  is  a  spring 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4  and  a  small  lake.  There  are  also  two  lakes  on 
section  3  and  one  on  sections  9  and  10.  The  water  is  all  fresh.  There  are  no  water- 
powers.  No  frost  was  noticed.  The  climate  is  good.  Fuel  can  be  found  without 
much  trouble,  coal  at  the  northwest  arm  of  Sullivan  lake,  about  ten  miles  northeast, 
and  wood  about  the  same  distance  north.  The  only  stone  I  noticed  was  granite  and 
sandstone  boulders  on  the  ridges  and  around  the  lakes.  I  saw  no  minerals.  Game, 
such  as  geese,  ducks,  cranes  and  prairie  chicken  is  plentiful.  I  saw  six  antelope. 
Although  the  township  as  a  rule  is  rather  rough  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  stock-raising  and  mixed  farming.  There  are  no  creeks  or 
streams,  but  any  number  of  deep  ponds,  nearly  all  of  these  fringed  with  tall  willow 
which  makes  good  shelter  for  stock.  There  is  also  grass  in  abundance,  even  on  top 
of  the  hills.    There  are  no  squatters  in  the  township. — A.  McFee,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

68.  The  country  is  rolling  and  timbered  with  good  sized  poplar.  The  soil  is  clay 
loam.    Much  land  is  fit  for  settlement. — A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

,  Range  11. 

6  and  7.  The  best  route  for  reaching  these  townships  is  from  Stirling,  a  station 
on  the  Alberta  railway  and  St.  Mary  River  railway,  from  which  point  trails  lead  to 
all  parts  of  these  townships.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  trail  was  in  good  condition 
and  is  said  to  be  generally  so.  The  soil  generally  is  clay  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
very  hard  in  places,  and  from  the  luxurious  crop  of  grass  found  all  over  would  appear 
to  be  fairly  good  agricultural  land,  although  the  small  deposition  of  moisture  in  this 
locality  might  probably  be  a  drawback  to  farming.  The  grazing,  however,  is  excellent 
over  both  townships.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling  prairie  except  where  cut  by 
the  Etzikom  and  Chin  coulees,  which  range  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth  through  these  townships.  There  is  neither  timber  nor  scrub 
in  either  township.  The  only  water  found  was  in  Etzikom  coulee,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  overflow  from  irrigation  ditches,  and  will  doubtless  be  utilized  as  the  system? 
are  extended.     At  present  the  stream  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  five  feet  deep  and 
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twenty  to  sixty  links  wide,  with  a  current  of  from  one  to  two  miles  per  hour.  The 
water  is  fresh,  but  carries  large  quantities  of  detrital  matter.  The  valley  is  not  liable 
to  be  flooded  to  any  extent.  There  are  no  water-powers."  A  few  springs  along  Chin 
coulfe  provide  water  for  cattle  grazing  in  that  vicinity.  There  are  no  indications  of 
summer  frosts.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  very  equable  but  subject  at  all  times  to 
violent  winds.  I  saw  no  fuel  in  these  townships,  but  was  informed  that  there  were 
veins  of  lignite  on  Etzikom  coulee  in  township  6,  range  16.  At  present  fuel  must 
be  procured  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  No  stone  quarries  were  seen.  No 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  found  in  these  townships.  Ducks,  geese,  a  few 
chickens,  foxes  and  coyotes  were  the  only  varieties  of  game  seen. — A,  H,  Hawkins, 
D.LS.,  1906. 

64.  What  good  land  occurs  in  this  township  is  very  much  cut  up  by  muskegs 
and  swamps;  the  surface  is  rolling  and  covered  with  poplar,  birch,  and  in  places 
spruce  and  tamarack.  In  sections  32  and  31  there  is  valuable  spruce  timber  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  surrounding  a  long  narrow  lake  and  extending 
some  distance  north  and  south  of  the  line.  There  are  no  hay  meadows  or  tracts  of 
even  partially  open  land  in  this  township. — R,  W,  Oautley,  D,L.8,,  1906, 

Ranges  17  to  20. 

^%.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  spruce  and  tamarack  swamp.  The  timber  is 
small  and  recent  fires  have  destroyed  large  areas  of  it.  The  country  generally  has  no 
present  value.  To  the  north,  however,  Lac  LaBiche  river  flows  west  to  Athabaska 
river,  and  along  its  banks  good  land  extends  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  river 
is  only  navigable  for  small  boats  during  exceptionally  high  water;  at  other  seasons 
shallow  rapids  are  frequent.  A  trail  from  Lac  LaBiche  makes  this  land  accessible. 
Athabaska  river  crosses  through  the  west  portion  of  range  20. — A,  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8., 
1906. 

Range  18. 

28.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  either  of  two  good  trails  from  Calgary  or 
Stettler.  The  soil  other  than  in  the  ravines,  canyons  and  river  flats,  is  first  class 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  clay  loam  on  chocolate-coloured  clay,  with  clay  sub- 
soil, while  in  the  ravines,  canyons  and  river  flats  it  is  clay,  growing  very  little  or  no 
vegetation.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling  with  deep  ravines  and  canyons  running 
from  every  direction  towards  Willow  creek,  which  creek  (from  marks  along  its  banks) 
bad  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water  in  it  at  times.  However,  I  would  judge  it  to  be 
dry  the  most  of  the  year.  There  is  only  a  little  alkaline  water  in  holes  at  present  that 
looks  like  lye.  Red  Deer  river  runs  through  a  canyon  about  four  hundred  feet  deep 
with  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  in  width  running  into  the  township  at  the  northwest 
»•  rner  of  section  6  and  running  out  a  few  chains  east  of  the  centre  of  the  south 
boundary  of  6,  cutting  the  section  up  badl^.  Sections  4,  5,  8  and  9  are  very  hilly  with 
some  pot-holes,  with  good  soil.  Fuel  may  be  got  along  the  river  banks  and  in  some 
of  the  ravines.  Although  I  did  not  come  across  any  coal  seams  I  noticed  frequently 
that  coal  had  been  washed  down  the  river  and  gulches.  Ther'e  seems  to  be  any 
quantity  of  stone  along  the  cutbanks  in  the  canyons  and  river,  mostly  sandstone  and 
^me  granite.  I  saw  no  other  minerals.  Game  birds  such  as  geese,  ducks,  crane, 
prairie  chicken,  plover,  &c.,  are  plentiful,  and  a  few  deer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gnlches.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  township  except  along  the  river  and  some  of  the 
ravines,  where  some  black  poplar  up  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  some  brush 
can  be  found.  I  noticed  no  frost.  I  consider  it  a  high,  dry  country  and  suitable  for 
grain  raising  or  mixed  farming.     There  are  a  good  many  stockmen  (or  ranchers)  in 
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this  section  of  the  country,  the  grass  heing  g^od,  and  they  have  wire  fences  running^ 
in  all  directions  through  the  prairie.  Willow  creek  canyon  runs  southwesterly  across 
the  township  irom.  section  24  and  joins  the  Eed  Deer  canyon  in  section  7.  It  is 
impossible  to  cross  this  creek  (in  this  township)  with  wagons,  but  it  can  be  got 
round  in  range  19  or  across  in  range  17.  There  are  no  water-powers. — A.  McFee, 
D.L£.,  1906. 

64. — North  outline, — Sections  36  and  35  in  this  township  contain  patches  of 
heavy  spruce  timber  surrounding  some  lakes  which  occur  in  them,  but  together  with 
section  34,  are  unfit  for  settlement  owing  to  the  rough  broken  nature  of  the  surface. 
In  these  sections  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  heavy  jackpine.  A  narrow  lake,  from  five 
to  six  miles  in  length  and  varying  from  one  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  occurs  in 
section  34,  which  lies  almost  due  north  and  south,  and  is  surrounded  by  low  broken 
hills  from  40  to  120  feet  high.  Sections  33,  32  and  31  contain  some  second  clas.«i  agrri- 
cultural  land  having  a  rolling  surface  and  covered  by  second  growth  poplar  and  heavy 
brulfi.  A  small  creek,  flowing  north,  crosses  the  line  in  section  33  and  flows  through 
an  old  beaver  meadow  in  section  4  of  about  forty  acres;  this  meadow  bears  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  wild  hay  and  may  extend  much  farther  than  it  appeared  to  do  from  the 
line.— 5.  W.  Cautley,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  19, 

64.  North  outline. — Section  36  is  covered  with  dense  poplar,  birch  and  spruce 
woods  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  remaining  sections  being  covered  with 
heavy  spruce  brul6  and  scrub,  except  where  patches  of  muskeg  filled  with  green  spruce 
and  tamarack  occur.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  in  sections  33  and  34  is  higher  than 
any  of  the  country  for  miles  around,  being  about  140  feet  higher  than  the  ground 
level.  There  is  a  good  creek  in  section  35  flowing  north,  and  a  large  lake,  which  I  have 
been  told  is  called  Skeleton  lake,  and  which  appears  to  be  five  or  six  miles  long*  in  a 
southwesterly  and  northeasterly  direction,  and  one  or  two  miles  wide,  lies  one  or  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  sections  33,  32  and  31.  Bated  aa  agricultural  land  this  tovniship 
falls  in  the  second  class. — B.  W.  Coutley,  D,L,8.,  1907. 

Range  20. 

61.  This  township  was  at  one  time  part  of  a  timher  reserve,  but  fires  have  de- 
stroyed the  timber  and  it  is  now  covered  with  thick  scrub,  and  in  places,  scrub  with  a 
heavy  windfall.  The  east  part  of  the  township  is  rolling  ;  the  west  is  level.  There 
are  a  number  of  hay  sloughs  and  a  number  of  large  lakes.  I  found  a  numher  of 
squatters  in  the  township,  some  of  them  having  been  there  for  fifteen  years.  Cattle- 
ranching  is  their  principal  occupation.  They  say  that  the  reason  for  not  farming  is, 
that  they  are  afraid  that  the  government  might  force  them  to  leave. — 0,  J*  Loner gan, 
D.L.S..  1906. 

69.  We  followed  the  Victoria  trail  to  the  intersection  of  an  Indian  pack-trail  near 
the  north  boundary  of  section  31,  township  68,  range  19.  Then  we  followed  this  pack- 
trail  to  section  20  township  69,  range  20.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  and  day  suhsoil* 
suitable  for  farming  puri)oses.  The  surface  is  level  and  covered  with  thick  poplar 
and  willow.  There  is  no  timber.  There  are  no  hay  lands.  Namepi  river  flows  througrh 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  township.  The  water  in  the  sloughs  is  fresh.  There  are 
no  water-i)owers.  The  climate  was  cold  and  wet  at  time  of  survey  (July  and  August) 
with  no  summer  frosts.  The  fuel  is  dry  poplar  in  abundance.  No  coal  was  found. 
No  stone  quarries  were  observed.  There  are  no  minerals.  The  game  is  moose,  deer 
and  ducks.— J.  C.  Baker,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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64.  North  outline, — This  township  is  covered  with  small  isolated  patches  of  heavy 
timber  surrounded  by  brule,  and  is  well  adapted  foi*  mixed  fanning.  The  surface  is 
pently  rolling  and  much  of  it  would  be  easy  to  clear.  There  are  two  good  creeks,  one 
in  section  86  and  the  other  in  section  33,  both  flowing  north  and  both  i)erman6nt, 
while  there  is  a  lake  one  and  one-half  miles  long  in  section  31.  A  large  lake  which  I 
have  been  told  is  called  Skeleton  lake  and  which  apx)ears  to  be  Ave  or  six  miles  long 
in  a  southwesterly  and  northeasterly  direction  and  one  or^  two  miles  wide,  lies  about 
one  mile  to  the  north  of  sections  36  and  36. — R,  TF.  Cautley,  DJJ.S.,  1907, 

Range  21, 

68.  We  reached  this  township  by  following  the  Victoria  trail  as  far  as  the  north 
boundary  of  township  57,  range  20;  then  by  following  the  boundary  west  to  township 
57,  range  21  we  cut  a  trail  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  16.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  When  cleared  it  will  be  suitable  for  farming. 
This  township  is  level  and  covered  with  thick  willow  and  poplar.  There  is  no  timber. 
There  is  no  hay  land  in  this  township.  The  water  in  lake  No.  1  is  alkaline,  but  the 
water  in  the  sloughs  is  fresh.  There  are  no  creeks.  At  the  time  of  survey,  the  sloughs 
were  full  of  water.  There  is  no  water-power.  The  weather  was  cold  and  wet  during 
the  time  of  survey  (June  and  July).  No  summer  frosts  occur.  Plenty  of  dry  poplar 
may  be  bad  anywhere  in  this  township  for  fuel.  No  coal  was  found.  Ne  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  noticed.  Ducks,  moose,  deer  and  skunks  were  seen. — 
J.  C.  Baker,  DX.S.,  1906. 

64:,  North  outline. — This  township  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  thick  second 
growth  poplar  and  grey  willow,  small  and  easily  cleared,  with  isolated  patches  of  dry 
spruce  or  green  tamarack  from  four  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  settlers  who  desire  to  go  in  for  mixed  farming,  being  near  to  Athabaska 
Landing  and  having  egress  thereto  by  a  very  fair  wagon  trail  which  crosses  the  line 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  32.  The  surface  is  gently  lulling  and  the  soil  good, 
much  of  it  being  in  the  first  class.  A  creek,  which  affords  a  permanent  supply  of 
water,  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  north  boundary  of  section  34,  and 
two  tributaries  of  another  creek  flow  north  across  section  32,  while  there  is  a  lake 
of  about  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded  by  hay  marshes  across  the 
north  boundary  of  section  36. — R.  W.  Cautley,  DJj.S.,  1907. 

Ranges  21  and  22, 

68.  The  country  is  covered  with  much  spruce  swamp.  The  timber  is  generally 
small  and  of  little  commercial  value.  Areas  occur  which  are  slightly  elevated  above 
the  swamp  lands,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  unfit  for  settlement. — A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.8., 
1906. 

Range  22. 

11.  This  township  can  be  reached  from  Lethbridge  by  a  trail  which  passes  through 
it,  leading  from  Lethbridge  to  Bow  river.  The  trail  is  in  good  condition  and  can  be 
travelled  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  soil  of  this  township  varies  from  a  sandy 
loam  to  a  stiff  clay,  though  through  some  of  the  interior  parts  there  are  coarse  gravel 
ridges.  This  towm^p  up  to  the  present  has  been  used  for  grazing.  The  soil,  however, 
would  be  suitable  for  grain  growing,  if  the  season  were  at  all  favourable,  but  as  a  rule 
it  has  been  too  dry  for  farming.  Settlers  are  coming  in  and  the  land  is  being  culti- 
vated for  grain  growing.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  open,  rolling  prairie.  No 
timber  whatever  exists  on  it.    Upland  hay  can  be  cut  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
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township  and  marsh  hay  can  be  cut  about  Keho  lake.  At  the  time  of  this  piesent 
survey  (May  and  June)  there  was  plenty  of  surface  water  in  the  township  owing  to 
the  excessive  spring  rains.  A  small  creek  was  crossed  running  southeasterly  out  of 
section  1.  Keho  lake  was  swollen  to  several  times  its  ordinary  size,  flooding  nearly 
all  of  section  81  and  parts  of  sections  30  and  32.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  dug  wells, 
and  obtained  water  at  from  thirty  feet  to  one  hundred  feet.  This  water  can  be  used 
but  is  more  or  less  alkaline.  Keho  lake  water  is  strongly  alkaline.  The  only  fuel  is 
coal  and  is  freighted  in  from  the  Lethbridge  mines.  One  settler  stated  that  in  digging 
a  well  on  section  8  he  went  through  several  small  veins  of  coal.  Coal  crops  out  of  the 
surface  on  section  18;  this  coal  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  settlers^  but  so  far  is 
not  of  a  very  good  quality,  as  it  weathers  very  easily  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  No 
doubt  better  quality  would  be  found  by  going  deeper  into  the  seam. .  The  climate  is 
dry  and  no  summer  frosts  were  reported.  No  timber  exists  in  this  township,  no  water- 
powers,  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  except  coal,  as  mentioned  above.  No 
game  was  seen. — Lennox  T.  Bray,  DJj.8,,  1906. 

64.  North  outline. — This  township  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  poplar  Mid 
willow  scrub,  with  occasional  patches  of  muskeg  filled  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from 
4  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  a  high  rolling  plateau  250  feet  above 
Tawatinaw  river,  which  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  81,  in  a  northerly 
direction.  A  creek  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  34,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
same  creek  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  35,  both  flowing  in  a  northerly 
direction.  The  Athabaska  Landing  wagon  road  and  Gbvemment  telegraph  line  cross 
the  north  boundary  of  section  31.  Rated  as  agricultural  land,  this  township  is  of 
the  first  and  second  class. — B.  W.  Gautley,  DX,8.,  1907. 

66.  This  township  has  been,  subdivided,  and  there  are  some  settlers  already  es- 
tablished in  parts  of  it  who  seem  to  be  doing  very  well.  One  of  them,  Mr.  William 
F.  Smith,  keeps  a  large  stopping  place  on  the  southwest  corner  of  section  6,  and  as 
an  instance  of  the  amount  of  travel  which  takes  place  over  this  road,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  thirty  freight  teams  to  stop  over- 
night—i2.  W.  Cautley,  B,L.8.,  1907'. 

Range  23. 

64.  North  outline. — This  township  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  poplar  and 
willow  scrub,  with  occasional  bluffs  of  poplar  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  brul6,  and  the  occasional  stretches  of  muskeg  are  full  of  green 
spruce  and  tamarack  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  consists  of  a 
high  rolling  plateau  about  250  feet  above  Tawatinaw  river,  and  there  are  several  small 
creeks  flowing  across  it  in  a  northerly  direction.  Kated  as  agricultural  land,  this 
township  is  from  first  to  second  class  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  Atha- 
baska Landing  wagon  road  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  36.-22.  W.  Cautley,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

68.  The  country  is  broken  by  Athabaska  river  and  spruce  swamps,  and  is  unfit 
for  settlement. — A.  W.  Ponton,  I).L.8.,  1906. 

Range  2U/ 

64.  North  outline. — The  north  boundary  of  sections  36,  36  and  34  in  this  town- 
ship lies  principally  in  muskeg  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from  two  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  norlli  boundary  of  sections  33,  32  and  31  traverses  a  roll- 
ing country  covered  with  poplar  and  willow  scrub  and  old  brule,  and  is  suitable  for 
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farming  or  grazing,  the  soil  being  second  class.  There  are  no  creeks  which  cross  the 
line  in  these  sections,  but  from  the  presence  of  small  patches  of  muskeg  I  believe 
water  would  be  readily  found  in  summer.  There  is  sufficient  timber  in  the  vicinity 
to  supply  the  needs  of  settlers  both  for  fuel  and  farm  buildings. — B,  W.  Cautley, 
DJj.8,,  1907. 

68.  The  country  is  broken  by  long  lakes  running  north  and  south,  with  high  ridges 
between,  timbered  with  fair  sized  poplar,  birch  and  scattered  spruce.  This  range  offers 
good  opportunities  to  a  limited  number  of  settlers,  as  hay  is  available  in  fair  quantities 
and  openings  in  the  valleys  afPord  pasture.  A  trail  from  Baptiste  lake  to  Moose  portage 
affords  access.— il.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  25, 

61.  This  township  was  reached  by  following  the  main  trail  to  Edison  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  section  31,  township  60,  range  25 ;  then  following  the  trail  due  north  to 
lac  des  Jones ;  thence  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^ake.  The  trail  from  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  runs  northwesterly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  19.  The  soil  in  this 
township  is  similar  to  that  found  in  swamps  and  muskeg  country.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  farming.  The  surface  is  level,  covered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  tamar&ck.  There  is 
large  spruce  and  tamarack  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  found  in  sections  21,  20, 
29,  30,  31  and  32.  There  is  no  hay.  The  water  in  the  lakes  is  fresh.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  everywhere  in  this  township.  There  is  one  creek^which  flows  westerly  enter- 
ing the  township  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  34,  and  flowing  through  sections 
34,  27,  28,  29,  20  and  19.  The  climate  was  dry  and  warm  at  the  time  of  survey  (August 
and  September),  with  no  frosts.  Plenty  of  dry  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar  can  be 
secured  for  fuel.  No  coal  was  found.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  The 
game  is  moose,  deer  and  ducks. — J.  (7.  Baker,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

64.  North  outline. — ^In  this  township  the  land  varies  a  good  deal  in  character  ; 
section  36  contains  a  long  irregular-shaped  lake  surrounded  by  low  broken  hills  from 
40  to  120  feet  high  and  is  suitable  for  grazing  rather  than  agriculture.  Sections  35« 
and  34  contain  so  much  swampy  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  as  to  make  it  third 
class  agricultural  land.  Sections  33  and  32  are  covered  with  light  x)oplar  and  willow 
scrub  alternating  with  bluffs  of  poplar  and  spruce  from  three  to  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  land  in  these  sections  is  of  the  first  class,  having  an  undulating  surface 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  snowshoes,  a  rich  soil  is  shown  by  the  surface  indi- 
cations, vegetation  and  general  appearance,  while  section  31  is  covered  with  heavy  dry 
spruce  timber  and  windfalls  and  would  seem  to  have  a  lighter  soil  from  the  vegeta- 
tion and  presence  of  second  growth  jaekpine.  Inhere  are  no  creeks  of  such  a  size  as  to 
be  noticeable  in  winter  in  this  township.  Numerous  tracks  of  dog  sleighs  on  the  lake 
in  section  86  indicate  that  Indians  use  it  as  a  route  of  travel.  From  a  high  point  on 
the  line  in  section  36  two  lakes  are  visible  to  the  north-northwest,  the  bigger  of  them, 
estimated  to  be  eight  miles  distant,  probably,  being  Baptiste  lake. — B.  W.  Oautley, 
DXJI.,  1907. 

Bange  26. 

61.  There  is  no  trail  into  this  township.  In  dry  weather  a  wagon  may  pass 
through  sections  24,  23,  27  and  28  by  a  trail  made  by  my  party.  The  country,  how- 
ever, 18  muskeg  and  difficult  to  pass  through  with  wagons.  The  soil  along  the  south 
boundary  and  extending  approximately  one  mile  into  this  township  is  black  loam  with 
sandy  subsoil.     It  is  suitable  for  farming  but  is  covered  now  with  thick  second 
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growth  x>oplar.  The  rest  of  the  township  is  swamp  and  muskeg  covered  with  tamarack 
and  spruce  too  dmall  for  timber  but  suitable  for  fence  rails  and  firewood.  Jt  is  not 
suitable  for  farm  land.  There  is  no  hay  land.  The  water  is  fresh.  There  is  one 
large  creek  which  flows  througt  sections  24,  23,  26,  27,  28,  29,  32  and  31.  The 
current  is  slow.  There  is  no  water-jwwer.  The  climate  was  mild  and  dry  during 
September  and  October,  with  no  frosts.  Plenty  of  dry  tamarack,  poplar  and  spruce 
can  be  obtained  for  fuel.  There  are  no  stone  quarries.  No  minerals  were  discovered. 
The  game  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  pai^s  of  Alberta. — J.  (7.  Baker,  DJi^,, 
1906. 

64.  North  outline, — This  township  is  principally  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
small  poplar  and  willow,  and  sections  36,  35,  34  and  33  comprise  land  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming,  having  a  gently  undulating  surface  and  good  soil,  of  the  first  and 
second  classes.  In  sections  32  and  31  the  character  of  the  country  gradually  changes; 
small  ravines  filled  with  muskeg  occur,  with  patches  of  heavy  timber  and  brule  and 
second  growth  jackpine  ridges.  The  surface  becomes  more  irr^ular  and  the  soil 
I)Oorer,  so  that  these  two  sections  range  from  second  to  third  class  in  rating.  A  creek 
ten  feet  wide,  affording  a  permanent  supply  of  water,  occurs  in  section  36,  and  a 
small  creek  flows  into  a  marshy  pond,  to  the  north  of  the  line,  in  section  31.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  the  needs  of  settlers  throughout  this  township.— 
R.  W.  Cautley,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

Range  27. 

68.  The  north  half  of  this  township  is  reached  from  Morinville  by  a  cross  country 
trail  which  leads  to  Sutherland's  mill  on  or  near  section  5,  township  59,  range  26, 
west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  Another  trail  running  north  from  Riviere-qui-barre 
joins  the  first  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township.  The  south  part  is  reached 
from  Eiviere-qui-barre,  by  going  through  Independence.  This  trail  strikes  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  boundary  of  section  3,  which  it  follows;  then  after  following  the 
south  boundary  of  section  4  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter*  of  a  mile  it  turns 
towards  the  northwest,  leaving  the  township  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  7.  The 
soil  is  light  in  the  northern  part,  improving  as  we  go  south.  It  is  a  good  coat  of  black 
and  sandy  loam  over  a  clay  subsoil,  altogether  suitable  for  fanning.  The  surface  is 
rolling.  Sloping  north  for  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  correction  line  it 
then  drops  to  the  south  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  south  outline.  Ex- 
cept for  a  part  of  the  east  boundary  of  section  33,  which  goes  through  a  spruce  swamp, 
the  oi)ening  of  the  meridians  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half  was  easy  work  through  small 
poplar  and  light  brush.  From  there  large  areas  of  poplar  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  are  often  met  with  and  along  the  chord  north  of  sections  7  to  12  the 
brush,  especially  on  the  east,  was  fairly  thick  and  the  cutting  heavy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  part  of  the  meridians  between  the  two  southern  chords,  especially  in  the 
east  half.  Around  the  lake  on  sections  23,  24,  25  and  26  there  is  a  large  swamp 
growing  spruce  averaging  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  it  reaches  to  the  south 
boundary  of  section  23.  This  timber  is  good  only  for  fuel.  The  best  timber,  consist- 
ing of  spruce  and  i>oplar  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  is  found  along  the 
p'^rth  boundary  of  section  22.  There  is  on  every  section  sufficient  wood  to  answer  all 
the  wants  of  the  settlers  for  building  and  fuel  purposes  for  years  to  come  if  properly 
t*ken  care  of.  There  are  small  hay  sloughs  on  nearly  every  section,  but  the  most 
extensive  ones  are  on  section  31  and  on  section  16,  where  a  large  quantity  of  hay  has 
be^n  cut  this  summer  (1906).  The  water  is  good  wherever  found,  but  the  settlers 
ix)n«»tly  all  get  their  supply  from  wells  they  have  dug.  There  are  no  water^powers  nor 
qiinrries,  nor  any  minerals  that  I  know  of.  The  only  fuel  available  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  wood,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it,  especially  in  the  southern  part.    A  few 
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partridges  and  some  rabbits  are  the  only  game  tbat  I  have  seen.  There  is  quite  a 
number  of  settlers  in  the  township  and  they  all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  soil  and 
with  their  prospects  generally. — Geo.  P.  Boy,  D,L.8,,  1906. 

69.  Scmthem  portion, — ^The  northern  part  of  this  township  was  surveyed  last  year, 
and  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  is  applicable  to  the  southern  sections  or  mostly  all. 
This  southern  part  can  be  reached  from  Edmonton  through  Kividre-qui-barre  and  from 
there  by  the  trail  to  Sutherland's  mill  which  is  situated  on  or  very  near  section  6, 
township  59,  range  26,  and  from  there  a  wagon  trail  runs  west  on  the  correction  line. 
Another  trail  going  through  Morinville  leads  to  the  same  mill.  Both  trails  are  in  good 
condition.  The  soil  is  generally  a  fair  coat  of  black  loam  over  a  clay  or  sandy  clay 
subsoil,  very  well  adapted  to  fanning.  It  becomes  lighter  farther  south.  The  surface 
is  rolling,  mostly  covered  with  small  poplar,  willow  brush  and  the  half  burnt  remains 
of  old  windfalls.  There  is  a  chain  of  swamps  and  sloughs  on  part  of  sections  11,  10, 
3,  4  and  5  which  reduces  considerably  the  area  of  farming  land  in  these  sections. 
Most  of  these  sloughs  are  now  dry  and  partly  covered  with  willow  brush,  and  if  cleared 
would  produce  a  large  crop  of  hay.  The  settlers  have  been  cutting  hay  there  already. 
These  sections  contain  also  8wamx)s  growing  spruce  and  tamarack  measuring  from  two 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  space  affected  by  the  swamps  alternating  with  hay 
sloughs  is  unfit  for  farming  purx>oses  and  might  be  reserved  for  the  preservation  of 
the  water  supply  and  the  fuel  that  it  contains.  Good  timber,  that  is  poplar  and  an 
equal  amount  of  spruce  measuring  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  is  found  on  the 
quarter  sections  cornering  on  the  monument  at  the  northeast  angle  of  section  9.  Out- 
side of  these  timber  lands  there  is,  mostly  on  every  section,  sufficient  poplar  and  dry 
spruce  for  the  first  wants  of  the  settlers,  but  unless  taken  special  care  of,  wood  will 
become  scarce  in  a  short  time  and  fuel  will  have  to  be  procured  from  the  outside. 
Good  water  is  found  in  sloughs  which  are  not  dry,  but  the  settlers  have  dug  wells 
which  give  them  all  the  water  they  want,  some  of  these  wells  being  forty  feet  deep. 
The  climate  is  the  same  as  in  Edmonton.  There  are  no  water-powers  and  I  have  seen 
no  stone  quarries  or  evidence  of  any  minerals.  Fuel,  as  already  stated,  will  be  scarce 
after  a  few  years  unless  the  timber  that  remains  is  economically  used.  Game  is  not 
plentiful.  A  few  {cartridge  and  rabbits  are  all  the  game  I  have  seen.  Along  the  col- 
lection line  mostly  all  the  sections  are-  occupied  and  the  settlers  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  soil  and  with  their  prospects  generally. — Geo.  P.  Boy,  D,L,8.,  1906. 

61.  The  trail  into  this  township  crosses  the  south  boundary  near  the  northeast 
comer  of  section  35,  township  60,  range  27  ;  thence  crosses  sections  2,  11  and  10  to 
Pembina  river.  The  soil  along  the  river  is  suitable  for  farming,  but  that  lying  half 
a  mile  from  the  river  is  muskeg  and  unsuitable  for  farming.  The  country  is  leveL 
covered  mostly  with  tamarack  and  spruce  swamp.  That  lying  along  the  river  is  covered 
mostly  with  poplar.  The  timber  is  small  in  this  township,  except  in  the  northwest 
and  southwest  quarters  of  section  10,  where  the  spruce  along  the  river  is  large,  being 
from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Some  hay  meadows  are  found  on  the  west 
side  of  Pembina  river.  They  are  small.  The  kind  of  hay  is  redtop.  The  water  in 
the  sloughs  and  lakes  is  fresh.  Pembina  river  is  fresh  water.  Bath  creek  which  enters 
the  township  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  35,  township  60,  range  27,  flows  north- 
westerly and  emi»ties  into  the  Pembina.  The  climate  is  cold  and  damp  in  October  and 
November.  There  are  no  summer  frosts.  There  is  plenty  of  dry  tamarack,  spruce  and 
poplar  for  fueL  No  coal  was  found.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  noticed. 
The  game  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  parts  of  Alberta. — J.  0.  Baker,  D.L,8,, 
1906, 

64.  North  outline. — ^The  two  and  one-half  miles  contained  in  this  township  con- 
sist of  stretches  of  muskeg,  filled  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from  three  to  eight  inches 
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in  diameter,  alternating  with  irregular  sandy  ridges  covered  with  jackpine  from  four 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  creeks  in  it,  and  the  land  should  all  be 
rat^d  as  third  class  agricultural  land. — R.  W,  Cautley,  D,L.S.,  1907. 

Range  29, 

13.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  from  Olaresholm,  a  station  on 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  To  reach  the 
southern  iwrtion  of  the  township  the  trail  following  Trout  creek  is  taken;  while  the 
northern  part  is  reached  by  the  trail  following  Willow  creek.  Both  trails  were 
in  good  condition,  except  that  they  were  considerably  drifted  with  snow  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  (November).  The  soil  is  generally  of  second  quality,  being  a  clay 
or  sandy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  from  the  excellent  crop  of  grass  all  over  the 
hills  would  appear  to  be  very  fertile,  but  owing  to  the  very  hilly  character  of  the 
surface  it  is  best  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  The  surface  is  very  hilly 
prairie,  the  township  being  crossed  by  Trout  creek  at  the  south  and  Willow  creek 
along  the  north.  The  north  side  of  the  divide  in  section  18  is  covered  with  willow 
scrub  and  a  small  amount  of  poplar  and  cottonwood  and  a  few  spruce,  the  north 
halves  of  17  and  18  being  about  one- third  timbered.  Along  the  west  shore  of  Caron 
lake  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  willow  scrub,  with  a  fe  wpoplar, 
pine  and  spruce,  and  along  the  east  boundary  of  sections  2  and  11  were  several 
patches  of  scrub.  The  only  timber  observed  was  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
6.  Here  there  is  a  small  tract  of  fir,  spruce  and  hemlock,  the  fir  ranging  from  two  to 
three  and  one-haK  feet  diameter  and  the  ripruce  and  hemlock  four  inches  to  two  feet 
in  diameter.  This  covers  one-third  of  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 6.  Hay  could  be  cut  almost  any  place  in  this  township  not  covered  with  scrub 
or  timber,  and  is  of  the  arrow  or  spear  grass  variety,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  cut 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Trout  creek,  where  the  growth  is  most  luxuriant,  but  the 
quality  inferior  to  that  on  the  hills.  The  water  is  all  fresh.  Trout  and  Willow  creeks 
being  spring  streams,  while  several  smaller  streams  fall  into  these  creeks,  rising  in 
the  interior  of  the  township.  The  supply  is  apparently  sufficient  and  permanent. 
Trout  creek  is  ten  to  twenty  links  wide,  one  to  three  feet  deep,  current  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  miles  per  hour,  and  the  valley  is  flooded  during  spring  freshets  from 
one  to  three  feet.  As  I  did  not  cross  Willow  creek  in  this  township  I  can  give  no 
information  regarding  it.  There  are  no  water-powers  on  Trout  creek.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  warm  during  the  summer  months,  and  generally  mild  winters  with  little 
snow  but  subject  at  all  times  to  very  high  winds.  The  fuel  most  easily  available  in 
this  township  is  wood — poplar,  fir,  spruce  and  cottonwood,  and  can  be  procured  along 
the  creeks  and  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins 
were  observed  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries.  Outcroppings  of 
sandstone  were  observed  around  the  lake  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township,  but 
it  was  very  difficult  of  access.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found  in  this  town- 
ship. Chickens,  foxes,  coyotes  were  quite  numerous,  with  a  few  deer  and  wolves,  and 
ducks  and  geese  during  the  period  of  open  water,  and  the  streams  are  well  supplied 
with  mountain  trout,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties. — A,  H.  Hawkins,  D,L,8,,  1906. 

Range  SO, 

1.  A  good  wagon  road  known  as  the  Oil  City  trail  leads  from  Pinoher  Creek  into 
this  township.  The  soil  is  gravelly  and  not  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
surface  is  very  broken  by  high  bare  mountains.  The  valley  of  Oil  creek,  which  varies 
from  a  n^^^rtcr  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  is  more  or  less  timbered  with  spruce,  pine  and 
balsam  in  all  sizes.  The  water  is  fresh  and  the  supply  plentiful.    A  water-power  could 
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be  developed  from  Oil  creek.  The  fuel  is  wood  and  can  be  procured  from  any  section. 
No  hay  exists  in  this  township.  Good  limestone  can  be  had  from  almost  any  section. 
The  game  is  deer  and  brown  bear.  Mountain  trout  are  also  plentiful.  The  only 
nineral  found  was  crude  oil.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Developing  company  have  com- 
pleted drilling  a  well  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  30,  from  which  they  can 
pump  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  They  have  another  well  nearly  completed  on  the  same 
quarter  and  an  outfit  ready  to  start  in  a  second  well  on  the  same  quarter.  The  Oil 
City  townsite  is  laid  out  partly  on  section  25,  township  1,  range  1,  west  of  the  6th 
meridian,  and  partly  on  section  30,  township  1,  range  30,  west  of  the  4th  meridian. 
Spruce,  balsam  and  pine  timber,  in  small  sizes,  is  plentiful  throughout  the  township. 
Trees  up  to  diirty  inches  in  diameter  were  found  on  the  southwestern  part  of  section 
25,  and  on  section  11.  There  is,  however,  no  large  quantity  of  this  heavy  timber. 
The  climate  is  very  changeable  and  no  doubt  summer  frosts  do  occur. — Lennox  T. 
Bray,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

3.  Sections  13,  24,  25  and  36. — These  sections  lie  only  a  couple  of  miles  west  of 
Twin  Butte,  and  can  be  easily  reached  from  it  by  good  trails  which  lead  into  and  near 
these  sections.  The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  being  a  deep  rich  loam  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. It  would  be  suitable  for  grain  growing,  but  owing  to  the  high  altitude  of  the 
locality  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  grain  to  ripen.  The  surface  of  these  sections  is 
rolling  and  mostly  covered  with  thick  scrub  willow  and  poplar.  Poplars  are  found 
up  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  a  few  sloughs  and  open  ridges  throughout 
these  sections.  The  water  in  some  of  the  sloughs  is  fresh,  while  in  others  it  is  brack- 
ish. Several  good  spring  creeks  flow  easterly  across  sections  13  and  24.  The  climate 
of  this  locality  is  apt  to  be  very  changeable,  owing  to  it  being  so  near  the  mountains. 
Summer  frosts  occur.  The  fuel  used  is  wood,  and  can  be  procured  from  some  of  the 
•anyons  leading  into  the  mountains  about  three  or  four  miles  west  of  these  sections. 
No  water-powers  were  found  in  these  sections.  No  stone  quarries,  no  hay  and  no 
traces  of  minerals  were  found.  Deer  and  prairie  chickens  are  the  only  game.  Sec- 
tion 13  is  rolling,  in  its  central  part  more  or  less  open,  on  its  boundaries  it  is  covered 
with  thick  willow  and  young  poplar.  Section  24  is  partly  open  prairie  and  gently 
rolling.  Sections  26  and  36  are  rolling  land  covered  with  thick  willow  and  i)oplar 
up  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  a  number  of  sloughs  on  these  sections,  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  86  is  broken  by  Margaret  lake. — Lennox  T.  Bray,  D.L.8,, 
1906. 

4.  This  township  can  be  reached  from  Pincher  Creek  by  good  trails  which  lead 
into  it.  The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  being  a  deep  rich  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
would  be  suitable  for  grain  growing  were  it  not  for  the  high  altitude  of  the  locality. 
Some  of  the  settlers  grow  very  good  oats  and  intend  trying  other  grains.  The  surface 
is  rolling  and  scrubby,  though  there  is  nearly  as  much  clear  land  as  there  is  scrub. 
There  is  no  timber  in  this  township  except  young  poplar  which  on  parts  of  sec- 
tions 8  and  17  attain  a  size  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Some  black  poplar  along 
Brywood  river  through  section  8  were  found  up  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Young 
poplar  occurs  in  almost  every  section.  Good  hay  is  harvested  from  any  of  the  oi)en- 
ings  in  the  township.  A  good  hay  meadow  occurs  on  the  south  half  of  section  9.  The 
water  in  all  the  streams  is  fresh  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  permanent.  Some  of  the 
ploughs  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township  are  inclined  to  be  alkaline.  The 
fuel  u.sed  is  mostly  wood  and  can  be  procured  just  west  of  this  township  in  the  ravines 
leading  into  the  mountains.  No  water- powers  occur  in  this  township.  No  stone 
quarries  and  no  indications  of  minerals  were  found.  The  game  is  prairie  chickens, 
and  a  few  deer  were  seen.  The  climate  of  the  locality  is  very  good.  Although  no 
summer  frosts  occur,  still  frost  does  occur  quite  early  in  the  fall.     This  locality  up 
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until  the  present  has  been  used  for  grazing  purposes.  Sections  1,  2  and  the  east  half 
of  3  are  rolling  land  covered  with  willow  scrub  and  young  poplar.  There  are  open 
aiieas  all  through  these  sections.  Sections  1  and  2  are  broken  by  Yarrow  creek, 
which  has  high  banks.  The  southeast  quarter  of  2  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  1  are 
broken  by  a  lake.  Section  4  and  the  west  half  of  section  3  arc  high  rolling  land  and 
mostly  open.  Section  5  is  rolling  and  covered  to  a  good  extent  with  scrub.  Sections 
S  and  9  are  broken  by  Southfork  creek.  Section  8  and  the  north  half  of  9  are  high 
rolling  land  mostly  covered  with  scrub  and  young  poplar  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  south  half  of  section  9  is  mostly  open  and  level  and  makes  a  very  good  hay 
meadow.  Sections  10,  11  and  12  are  rolling  land  and  partly  covered  with  willow 
scrub.  Some  of  section  12  has  been  cultivated.  Sections  16,  16  and  17  are  broken  by 
Northfork  creek  and  are  partly  covered  with  scrub.  Sections  21  and  22  are  gently 
rolling  land  and  mostly  covered  with  willow  scrub  and  young  poplar.  Section  20  is 
mostly  open  and  gently  rolling. — Lennox  T,  Bray,  D.L,8.,  1906. 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OP  THE  FIFTH   MERIDIAN. 

Range  1, 

1.  A  good  wagon  road  known  as  the  Oil  City  trail  leads  from  Pincher  Creek  into 
this  township.  The  soil  is  gravelly  and  not  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
surface  is  very  broken  by  high  oare  mountains.  The  valley  of  Oil  ci^eek,  which 
varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  is  more  or  less  timbered  with  spruce, 
pine,  and  balsam  in  all  sizes.  The  water  is  fresh  and  the  supply  plentiful.  A  water- 
power  could  be  developed  from  Oil  creek.  The  fuel  is  wood  and  can  be  procured 
from  any  section.  No  hay  exists  in  this  township.  Good  limestone  can  be  had  from 
almost  any  section.  The  game  is  deer  and  brown  bear.  Mountain  trout  are  also 
plentiful.  The  only  mineral  found  was  crude  oil.  It  can  be  seen  oozing  out  of  the 
banks  of  Seapage  creek  on  section  25.  Several  prospecting  outfits  are  working  in 
these  townships  drilling  foi*  oil.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Developing  Co.  have  part  of 
a  drilling  outfit  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  25,  and  part  of  an  outfit  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  14.  The  Pincher  Creek  Oil  Co.  are  drilling  a  well  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  26.  The  Oil  City  townsite  is  laid  out  partly  on  section 
25,  township  1,  range  1,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  partly  on  section  30,  town- 
ship 1,  range  30,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  Spruce,  balsam  and  pine  timber,  in 
small  sizes,  is  plentiful  throughout  this  township.  Trees  up  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  were  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  section  25  and  on  section 
11.  There  is,  however,  no  large  quantity  of  this  heavy  timber.  The  climate  is  very 
changeable  and  no  doubt  summer  frosts  do  occur. — Lennox  T.  Btay,  D.L.8,,  1906, 

2.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  pack  trail  which  branches  from  the  Oil  City 
trail  just  as  it  crosses  Blakiston  brook  in  township  2,  range  30,  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian.  By  doing  a  little  road  building  and  driving  up  the  bed  of  Blakiston  brook 
we  were  able  to  use  a  wagon  as  far  as  section  9,  but  beyond  this  section  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  wagon.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  gravelly  and  not  at  all  adapted 
for  any  agricultural  purpose.  The  surface  is  very  broken  by  high  bare  mountains. 
There  are  a  few  small  flats  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  scrub.  Jackpine, 
spruce  and  balsam  grow  on  the  mountain  sides  up  to  a  certain  height.  The  water  is 
fresh  and  the  supply  appears  to  be  sufficient.  The  fuel  used  is  wood  and  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  section.  There  is  plenty  of  good  limestone  in  every  part  of  the  town- 
ship. No  hay  of  any  account  grows  in  this  township,  and  no  indications  of  minerals 
were  found.  The  climate  is  very  changeable,  summer  frosts  undoubtedly  do  occur. 
The  game  is  brown  bear,  deer,  sheep  and  goats.    Water-power  can  be  developed  on  both 
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forks  of  Blakiston  "brook  by  damming.  On  section  14  the  south  fork  has  a  fall  of 
about  twenty-five  feet.  The  timber  is  pine,  spruce  and  balsam.  Most  of  the  flats  and 
mountain  sides  are  covered  with  trees  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  On  the 
northern  parts  of  sections  21  and  22  our  lines  ran  through  a  block  of  timber  measuring 
from  six  to  forty  inches  in  diameter.    Another  block  of  large  timber  was  seen  to  be 

located  on  about  the  south  half  of  section  8.  In  surveying  this  township  I  was  com- 
pelled to  run  a  good  many  quarter  section  lines  in  order  to  follow  the  courses  of  Blak- 
iston brook.  The  valley  adjoining  this  brook  varies  in  width  from  about  a  quarter  to  a 
half  mile,  though  in  places  it  may  be  narrower.  My  lines  on  both  forks  of  Blakis- 
ton brook  could  have  been  continued  about  two  miles  farther  west  without  any 
great  difficulty,  but  on  account  of  being  called  to  another  district  I  wa^  compelled  .to 
stop  where  I  did. — Lennox  T,  Bray,  D.L.8,»  1906. 

15.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  by  a  fairly  good  but  hilly  road  from  this  township 
to  Nanton,  a  small  but  flourishing  town  on  the  Macleod  extension  of  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Another  trail  from  Stavely, 
also  a  town  farther  south  on  the  same  line  of  railway,  joins  the  former  trail  a  few 
miles  east  of  this  township.  The  soil  is  composed  principally  of  a  black  loam,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  three  to  eighteen  inches  with  generally  a  clay  subsoil.  On  the  hills 
and  ridges  the  soil  is  stony  and  gravelly.  It  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  any  crops 
peculiar  to  this  latitude,  providing  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  The  surface 
is  very  hilly  and  is  partly  prairie,  but  mostly  bush  and  brush.  The  timber  still  stand- 
ing is  somewhat  scrubby.  There  has  been  some  very  good  timber,  such  as  banksian 
pine,  spruce  and  poplar.  The  best  of  it,  however,  has  already  been  cut.  There  was  a 
portable  sawmill  just  south  of  the  south  boundary  of  section  1,  which  has  since  been 
removed  to  another  locality.  The  settlers  forty  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east  have  also 
for  some  years  past  been  cutting  the  best  of  the  timber  for  their  necessary  farm  build- 
ings. There  are  no  regular  hay  meadows,  but  the  herbage  along  the  sidehills  and  val- 
leys attains  a  luxuriant  growth  and  makes  excellent  hay.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
humidity,  as  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain  there  are  good  hay  crops,  without  any  irri- 
gation. If,  however,  it  happens  to  be  a  particularly  dry  season,  irrigation  ditches  are 
made  use  of.  The  water  found  here  is  of  a  superior  quality,  as  many  springs  take 
their  rise  in  the  hills.  At  the  time  .of  my  survey  they  were  running  strong,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  being  easily  exhausted.  There  are  no  water-powers  in  the  township.  The 
climate,  owing  to  the  altitude,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  mountains,  is  not  favour- 
able for  the  ripening  of  cereals,  and  only  the  hardiest  kind  of  roots  or  vegetables  do 
welL  So  far  there  is  plenty  of  fire-killed  timber  for  fuel,  but  coal  may  be  obtained  at 
no  great  distance  in  the  foothills.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  but  stone  may  be  pro- 
cured on  the  ridges,  in  the  future,  if  required.  No  minerals,  of  any  economic  value, 
were  foimd.  Game  also  is  scarce,  only  a  few  grouse  or  partridges  having  been  ob- 
served. Taking  into  consideration  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  grasses  and  the  fact 
that  the  climate  is  unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  cereals,  it  is  plain  that  this  town- 
ship is  more  adapted  for  cattle-raising.  The  herbage  for  pasturage  is  in  abundance 
and  although  the  winters  at  times  may  be  severe,  with  sufficient  care  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  provender  for  exceptionally  bad  seasons,  no  heavy  losses  may  be  anticipated.  As 
a  rule,  horses  do  not  require  to  be  fed  during  the  winter  months,  provided  they  have 
the  run  of  new  pasture,  even  if  the  snow  is  deep,  as  they  can  rustle  or  paw,  but  cattle, 
if  a  crust  forms  on  the  snow,  require  to  be  fed.  Fortunately,  even  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  a  chinook  may  spring  up  and  thaw  the  snow,  and  thus  enable  the  cattle  to 
nistle  their  own  sustenance,  without  any  particular  efltort  on  the  part  of  the  cattle- 
men. When  hay  is  not  very  abundant  a  snow  plough  may  be  used,  to  clear  the  prairie 
for  the  benefit  of  the  calves.  A  number  of  settlers  have  come  in  within  the  year,  and 
nearly  all  are  provided  with  the  means  of  sustenance,  having  brought  a  number  of 
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cattle  along.    Those  that  have  no  cattle  are  getting  a  start  by  working  out  for  wages. 
They  are  a  very  desirable  class  of  settlers. — C.  F.  Miles,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  2, 

5.  This  township  is  reached  from  Fincher  Creek  by,  a  good  wagon  road  which 
passes  through  it  leading  to  the  oil  wells  on  the  south  fork  of  Oldman  river.  The 
soil  is  more  or  less  gravelly,  and  is  best  suited  for  grazing,  though  a  number  of  sett- 
lers are  trying  to  fann  it  in  small  patches.  The  surface  is  very  rough  and  broken, 
though  there  are  some  small  flats  which  are  not.  It  is  covered  mostly  with  scrub 
poplar,  jackpine  and  spruce  which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Good  hay  is  cut  on  parts 
of  sections  8,  21  and  29,  and  the  open  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills.  This  town 
ship  is  exceptionally  well  watered  by  numerous  spring  creeks,  which  afford  the  beist 
of  fresh  water.  Mill  creek  runs  northerly  through  the  eastern  tier  of  sections.  Glad- 
stone creek  runs  northeasterly  across  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the  township. 
Beaver  creek  runs  northeast  across  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township.  Mill  creek 
has  been  used  for  driving  timber,  and  with  a  few  dams  Gladstone  creek  could  also  be 
used.  The  climate  is  very  changeable  and  siimmer  frosts  occur.  Plenty  of  limestone 
could  be  quarried  out  of  the  banks  of  Mill  creek,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  north- 
west part  of  the  township.  The  fuel  at  present  is  wood,  whidi  can  be  procured  from 
almost  any  section.  Coal  shows  itself  in  the  north  bank  of  Gladstone  creek  near 
where  it  empties  into  Mill  creek.  No  other  minerals  were  seen.  The  game  is  black- 
tail  deer  and  brown  bear.  Sections  13,  24  and  25  are  broken  by  MiU  creek,  and  are 
mostly  timbered  west  of  the  creek.  Section  35  is  rolling  land  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  poplar.  Section  26  is  rough  and  broken  in  its  west  half;  the  east  half  is 
open,  nearly  level  land.  Section  23  is  oi>en  through  its  central  part,  but  roug^  and 
covered  with  timber  in  its  northwest  and  southern  parts.  Section  14  is  sloping,  roll- 
ing land  covered  with  spruce,  pine  and  poplar.  Section  15  is  more  or  less  open.  Sec- 
tions 16, 17  and  18  are  high  rolling  land,  covered  mostly  with  spruce  up  to  ten  inches. 
The  south  slopes  of  the  hills  are  open  in  patches.  These  sections  slope  to  the  north. 
Sections  19,  20,  21  and  22  are  rough  and  high  rolling  land  covered  mostly  with  spruce 
and  poplar.  Spruce  measuring  up  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  covers  the  central 
eastern  part  of  section  21.  Section  27  is  very  rough  and  broken  by  hills.  Good  timber 
up  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  is  to  be  found  on  it.  Section  28  is  partly  open  in  the 
southeast  quarter;  the  southwest  quarter  is  very  rolling,  and  covered  with  pine  and 
spruce  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  north  half  is  very  rough  and  broken.  Spruce 
up  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  is  found  on  it.  The  east  half  of  section  29  is  rough, 
rolling  land,  lightly  timbered;  the  west  half  is  partly  ox>en.  Section  30  is  high,  roll- 
ing land  covered  with  spruce,  pine  and  poplar  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Sec- 
tion 31  and  the  north  half  of  section  32  are  very  rough,  and  broken  by  high  bare 
hills.  Good  timber  grows  in  the  ravines.  The  south  half  of  section  32  is  sloping^ 
rolling  land,  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  spruce  and  pine  up  to  ^ight  inches  in 
diameter.  A  part  of  the  southeast  quarter  is  open  level  land.  Section  38  and  the 
west  half  of  section  34  are  very  rough,  and  broken  by  high  hills  and  ravines.  The 
east  half  of  section  34  is  rolling  land  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplar.  AH 
through  this  township  the  south  slopes  of  the  hills  were  less  wooded  than  the  north 
slopes,  and  in  most  cases  the  imber  was  yoimg  poplar. — Lennox  T.  Bray,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

13.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  fair  trail  from  Nanton  or  Stavely,  on 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  railway,  about  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The  soil  in  the 
bottom  lands  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam,  which,  if  climatic  conditions  permit,  could 
produce  any  crops.  A  high  ridge  traverses  the  centre  of  the  township;  there  are  two 
gaps,  through  which  Langf ord  and  Westrup  creeks  flow  into  the  south   branch  of 
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Willow  cre^  Another  high  rocky  ridge  cuts  through  the  easterly  tier  of  sections. 
Similarly,  other  rocky  ridges  cut  through  the  westerly  half  of  this  township.  The 
rallqr  between  these  ridges  furnishes  excellent  pastui^,  and  in  the  open  parts  many 
hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  are  cut  by  the  ranchers  for  their  cattle.  The  ridges  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  is  of  considerable  size,  such  as  spruce 
and  jackpine;  some  good  fir  is  also  to  be  met  with.  Much  of  it  has  abeady  been  cut 
by  settlers  and  ranchers  from  a  distance,  but  there  is  still  a  bountiful  supply  for 
,  future  needs.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  uplands.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  creeks  appears  to  be  unlimited,  and  is  of  good  quality,  appar- 
ently but  little  impregnated  with  alkaH.  There  are  no  available  water-powers.  With 
regard  to  the  climate  the  reports  are  contradictory.  Each  one  interviewed  makes  his 
statements  to  suit  his  own  interests.  Ranchers  affirm  that  no  crops,  either  cereal  or 
roots  can  be  grown  here,  whereas  settlers  maintain  the  contrary.  Of  fuel,  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  in  the  hills  for  years  to  come,  consisting  of  poplar,  spruce  and 
jackpine.  Goal  too,  may  be  procured  at  no  great  distance.  There  are  no  quarries 
being  operated.  Minerals  of  economic  value  were  not  observed.  With  regard  to  game, 
it  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  the  Stony  Indians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hunt- 
ing to  the  west  of  this  township  in  the  early  winter.  Some  of  them,  a  part  of  a  large 
band,  called  at  my  camp  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  deer  they  had  killed  in  this  vicinity. 
The  valleys  of  this  township  are  pretty  well  settled,  but  owing  to  Bome  differences 
between  the  ranchers  and  settlers,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  may  have  to  abandon 
their  homesteads  and  improvements  and  look  for  land  in  some  other  locality.  All  in^ 
all,  I  consider  this  township  essentially  a  cattle  country. — C.  F.  Miles,  DX.S.,  1906. 

14.  Fairly  good,  but  very  hilly  trails  reach  this  township  from  Nanton  and 
Stavely — ^about  twenty-five  miles  distant — two  small  but  flourishing  towns  on  the 
Madeod  extension  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway.  The  nearest  x>ost  office  is  Willows,  on  section  12,  in  township  14,  range  1,  on 
Willow  creek,  where  there  is  a  weekly  mail  from  Nanton.  The  soil,  generally,  is  a 
rich  black  loam  varying  from  three  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  with  clay  subsoil.  On 
the  hills  and  ridges  it  is  mostly  gravelly  and  stony.  It  is  suitable  for  raising  any 
crops  indigenous  to  the  altitude,  provided  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  The 
surface  is  mainly  hilly,  high  ridges  traversing  the  township  from  south  to  north  with 
intervening  valleys.  A  fine  valley  occupies  parts  of  sections  2  and  3,  10  and  11,  15 
and  14  and  sections  22  and  23.  There  is  also  the  valley  of  Willow  creek,  which  lies 
in  parts  of  sections  25,  26,  27  and  28.  Another  valley  runs  from  south  to  north 
through  the  easterly  halves  of  sections  4,  9,  16  and  24,  but  it  is  more  or  less  swampy 
and  brushy.  Timber  is  chiefly  found  along  the  side  hills,  but  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  to  be  of  a  marketable  value.  It  consists  of  poplar,  banksian  pine  and  spruce. 
On  the  toi»  of  the  ridges  generally  some  Douglas  fir  is  to  be  foimd,  and  although 
sometimes  quite  large,  it  appears  gnarled  and  stunted.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
W  is  cut  in  the  valley,  wherever  it  is  clear  of  willow  scrub  and  sage  brush.  There 
are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions are  not  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  cereals,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  owing  to  the  prevailing  summer  frosts.  The  hardiest  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  roots  might  ripen,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  potatoes  would.  For  fuel 
there  is  an  abundance  of  fire-killed  timber  along  the  side  hills,  and  in  some  of  the 
ravines.  Game  is  not  plentiful.  Some  grouse  and  partridges  were  observed,  and 
there  were  signs  of  deer.  The  creeks,  however,  are  well  stocked  with  different  varie- 
ties of  trout  and  grayling.  The  water  from  the  springs  rising  in  the  hills  or  ridges 
is  pure  and  palatable,  as  is  also  the  water  in  Willow  and  Rice  creeks,  which  are  fed 
from  the  springs.  An  old  deserted  cow  camp  in  section  28  has  again  been  taken 
possession  of  by  some  cattlemen.     They  have  both  cattle  and  horses,  and  they  cut 
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a  large  quantity  of  hay  last  summer  on  sections  27  and  28,  mostly  on  the  uplands. 
A  rancher  on  section  10  has  not  been  in  i>ossession  many  years.  He  cuts  his  hay  on 
the  easterly  halves  of  sections  8  and  10.  The  settler  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14  has  but  a  small  number  of  horses.  He  is  quite  a  new  arrival,  and  cuts  his  hay 
on  his  own  claim.  These  are  the  only  settlers  in  this  township.  The  beef  raised  here, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  other  townships  of  my  survey,  is  of  a  superior  quality.  I  have 
frequently  seen  cattle  as  fat  as  if  they  were  stall>fed.  There  are  numbers  of  herds 
of  Galloways  which  appear  to  thrive  exceptionally  well  on  the  herbage  prevailing  here. 
—0.  F.  Miles,  DX.8.,  1906. 

16.  Southei'n  part. — There  are  fairly  good  wagon  roads  from  Nanton  to  this 
township,  Nanton  being  a  small  but  growing  town  on  the  Macleod  extension  of  the 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  It  is  only  about 
twenty-five  miles  by  the  trail  which  is  good  for  loads  almost  the  year  round 
Going  by  the  north  trail  is  somewhat  longer,  but  the  heaviest  hills  on 
the  south  trail  are  avoided.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  generally  a  clay  subsoil 
It  might  produce  anything  peculiar  to  this  latitude,  were  the  climate  favourable. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  partly  timbered  and  scrubby,  with  willow  growing  densely 
in  many  places,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  fence  posts. 
Where,  however,  there  are  openings,  there  is  generally  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses. 
The  timber,  except  for  fencing  and  other  similar  purposes,  has  no  marketable  value. 
There  are  no  hay  meadows  in  the  area  surveyed  by  me  during  the  past  season,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  area  along  the  south  boundary  of  section  3,  the  hay  required 
by  the  cattlemen  being  cut  mostly  on  the  uplands.  There  is  good  water  from  the 
springs  which  take  their  rise  in  the  hills.  Many  of  these  springs  empty  into  the 
ponds  on  sections  8,  9  and  16.  These  ponds  cover  quite  a  large  area.  They  are  shal- 
low, with  muddy  bottoms,  and  are  not  easily  approached  by  cattle.  They  are  full  of 
weeds  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  are  surrounded  by  swamps.  The  water 
from  the  springs  is  pure  and  palatable,  but  in  the  ponds  it  is  impregnated  with  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  not  favourable 
for  the  ripening  of  cereals,  and  only  the  hardiest  of  vegetables  or  roots  arrive  at  a 
state  of  maturity.  Oats  may  be  grown  for  green  feed,  but  will  not  ripen  generally. 
Potatoes  were  cut  down  by  frost  on  the  morning  of  August  4  in  three  different  locali- 
ties. There  is  sufficient  fire-killed  timber  for  fuel  for  immediate  requirements,  and 
coal  may  be  obtained  at  no  great  distance  in  the  foothills.  There  are  no  stone  quar- 
ries, nor  were  minerals  found  of  any  commercial  value.  Game  is  becoming  scarce; 
grouse  and  partridges  were  seen  occasionally,  and  signs  of  deer  were  observed.  In 
conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable  for  general 
farming  purposes,  but  owing  to  the  abundance  of  nutritious  herbage  it  is  an  ideal 
cattle  country.  Horses  may  run  at  large  all  the  year  round  and  thrive,  but  cattle 
require  to  be  fed  in  severe  weather,  when  a  crust  has  formed  on  the  snow.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  hay  provided,  more  particularly  for  the  younger  animab. 
In  ordinary  seasons  any  quantity  of  hay  may  be  obtained,  but  in  dry  seasons  irriga- 
tion has  to  be  resorted  to. — C.  F.  Miles,  D,L,8.,  1906. 

Range  3. 

6.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  wagon  trail  from  Pincher 
Creek,  which  runs  generally  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  that  town.  It  can  be 
travelled  only  in  the  summer  and  winter  months,  the  mud  being  too  deep  after  the 
road  thaws  in  the  spring.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  Beaver  creek  is  very 
high,  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
being  necessary  to  ford  this  stream  many  times,  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced 
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in  going  over  the  road  at  that  season.  Occasionally  the  high  water  will  make  the 
road  impassahle.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  hlack  loam  or  sand  with  a 
clay  suhsoil.  A  few  vegetables  can  be  grown,  but  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  is 
very  limited  on  account  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country.  It  is  suitable 
for  lumbering  and  mining.  The  best  tracts  of  timber  consist  of  spruce  and  pine  from 
twelve  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  but  have  already  been  purchased  by 
lumbermen.  There  is  also  evidence  of  the  presence  of  petroleum,  but  whether  it  will 
be  found  here  in  paying  quantities  remains  to  be  determined.  There  are  a  few 
sloughs  which  produce  a  coarse  hay,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  produce  it  in  any 
quantity.  The  country  also  afPords  as  fine  a  horse  range  as  can  be  found  in  western 
Canada,  there  being  a  good  growth  of  bunch  grass  on  the  hills,  and  a  never-failing 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  south  fork  of  Southfork  river  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  township.  It  is  a  large  stream  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  low  lands  adjoining  this  stream 
may  be  flooded  at  times  during  extremely  high  water.  The  rain  and  snowfall  in  this 
valley  is  very  great.  The  precipitation  might  easily  amount  to  one  hundred  inches 
during  the  year.  Five  hundred  horse-power  could  easily  be  developed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  in  this  stream.  I  spent  only  parts  of  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December  in  this  locality  and  therefoite  cannot  at  present,  speak  positivjsly  with 
regard  to  summer  frosts,  but  I  was  told  by  settlers  that  they  have  exi)erienced  light 
frosts  during  the  summer.  Stone  might  be  quarried  in  some  places,  but  the  soil  is 
too  deep  to  admit  of  any  being  exposed  to  view.  There  are  quantities  of  si)eckled 
trout  in  Southfork  river  averaging  about  two  pounds.  There  are  some  fur-bearing 
animals  such  as  beaver,  mink,  rabbits,  lynx,  also  a  few  red  deer. — W.  ,F.  O'Hara, 
DX,8.,  1906. 

6  and  7„  Parts. — These  parts  can  be  reached  by  a  trail  which  branches  to  the 
south  from  Crowsnest  trail  on  section  16,  township  7.  It  has  been  used  as  a  wagon 
road  at  some  time,  but  the  bridges  on  it  now  are  unsafe.  Pack  horses  afford  about  the 
only  means  of  reaching  these  sections.  The  soil  of  these  sections  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
would  be  suitable  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  very  broken  and  mountainous  as  will 
be  described  below.  The  only  hay  is  the  grass  on  the  open  side  hills.  The  water  is 
fresh  and  the  supply  apparently  sufficient.  The  climate  is  very  changeable,  and  there 
are  summer  frosts.  The  fuel  is  coal  and  wood.  Coal  has  been  mined  on  section  31 
and  wood  can  be  procured  from  any  section.  Plenty  of  limestone  can  be  quarried  on 
any  of  the  sections.  No  game  was  seen.  No  water-powers  occur  on  these  sections, 
and  no  traces  of  minerals  outside  of  the  coal  mentioned  above.  Section  19  is  rough 
and  broken  by  mountains.  A  valley  containing  jackpine  runs  southeasterly  out 
of  it.  Sections  30,  31  and  32  are  broken  by  mountains;  a  valley  runs  northerly 
through  sections  30  and  31,  the  higher  end  of  which  is  mostly  open,  but  on  the  north 
half  of  31  it  is  timbered  with  young  jackpine  and  spruce.  A  coal  mine  has  been 
worked  on  the  north  half  of  31,  and  several  empty  buildings  stand  in  the  vicinity. 
The  aide  hills  of  these  sections  are  mostly  bare  rock.  Section  32  lies  mostly  up  on 
the  hills;  it  is  very  rough  and  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  jackpine  and  spruce 
up  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  central  southern  part  of  section  6  is  mostly  a  valley 
timbered  with  spruce  and  jackpine,  the  rest  of  the  section  is  very  rough  and  broken. 
Sections  7  and  8  are  very  rough  and  broken;  they  are  mostly  covered  with  spruce  and 
jackpine  up  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Section  5  is  rough  and  broken  in  its  west 
half  and  generally  covered  with  spruce,  pine  and  poplar.  Byron  creek  flows  through 
the  northwest  quarter  section  31  and  easterly  through  the  south  halves  of  sections 
5  and  6.  An  old  wagon  road  leading  as  far  as  the  coal  camp  passes  through  the  south 
Halves  of  sections  6  and  6.  There  has  been  a  railway  right-of-way  brushed  out  on 
parts  of  sections  6  and  31.— Lennox  T.  Bray,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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8.  There  is  a  pack  trail  leading  from  Frank,  which  crosses  the  mountain  running 
northeasterly  through  the  township.  The  soil  is  more  or  less  gravelly  though  in  places 
a  deep  rich  loam  is  found.  The  surface  is  rough  and  scrubby  in  the  parts  surveyed,  as 
will  be  explained  below.  Pine  and  spruce  timber  can  be  got  from  the  ravine  leading 
into  the  mountains.  Hay  has  been  harvested  on  parts  of  sections  23,  24,  25,  26,  35  and 
5G.  Tho  water  is  fresh  and  there  is  a  good  supply.  The  fuel  used  is  wood  and  can 
be  procured  from  some  of  the  ravines  leading  into  the  mountains.  Stone  is  plentiful 
along  the  mountains.  No  minerals  were  found.  Those  parts  of  the  township  lying 
wost  of  the  Livingstone  range  of  mountains  can  be  reached  by  a  wagon  road  which 
runs  from  Frank  to  Lille.  These  parts  are  very  rough  and  have  been  timbered,  but 
the  timber  has  mostly  been  burned.  No  game  was  seen.  The  parts  east  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone range  of  mountains  are  well  adapted  for  ranching  purposes.  The  climate  is 
changeable  and  summer  frosts  occur.  Sections  25  and  36  are  open  and  lie  mostly  up 
on  high  bare  hills.  Parts  of  the  north  half  of  36  have  been  improved.  Breaking  has 
also  been  done  on  the  northern  part  of  25.  Sections  23,  24,  26  and  35  are  rolling  and 
mostly  open  but  scrubby  in  patches.  Several  small  lakes  occur  on  the  east  half  of  sec- 
tion 35.  Sections  2  and  3  are  rough  and  lie  mostly  up  on  bare  hiUs.  Section  2  is 
scrubby  in  its  northeast  quarter  and  section  3  is  scrubby  in  its  central  southern  part. 
Section  11  is  rough  and  broken  in  its  northwest  quarter,  the  remaining  quarters  are 
rolling  and  partly  covered  with  scrub.  The  southwest  quarter  of  section  14  is  very 
rough,  while  the  southeast  quarter  is  rolling,  scrubby  land.  The  southeast  quarter 
of  section  10  is  rolling  and  partly  covered  with  scrub.  A  part  of  this  quarter  is  culti- 
vated. The  remainder  of  section  10  and  the  south  half  and  northwest  quarter  of  15 
are  mostly  open  and  lie  high  up  on  the  side  hills.  The  east  halves  of  sections  4,  9  and 
16  are  very  rough  and  broken  and  reach  to  about  the  summit  of  the  Livingstone 
range.  The  east  halves  of  sections  6  and  7  are  very  rough  and  broken  and  covered 
with  standing  burnt  young  spruce.  The  west  halves  lie  well  up  on  the  side  of 
Goat  mountain  and  are  very  rough.  The  west  half  of  section  18  is  very  rough  and  lies 
upon  the  side  of  Goat  mountain.  It  is  covered  with  burnt  young  spruce.  The  east 
half  is  rolling  and  has  been  mostly  cleared.  Section  5  is  very  rough  and  broken  by 
hills  and  covered  with  burnt  young  timber.  The  west  halves  of  sections  8  and  17  are 
very  rough  and  covered  with  burnt  timber  in  the  south,  while  fine  large  green  spruce 
and  pine  cover  the  northern  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  17  and  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  20.  The  east  halves  of  sections  8  and  17  are  mostly  bare  rock 
and  lie  well  up  on  the  mountains.  Soft  coal  is  found  in  abundance  west  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone mountains.  The  Frank  and  Lille  railway  runs  up  the  Gold  Creek  valley 
which  is  mostly  timbered. — Lennox  T,  Bray,  D,L.S,,  1906. 

9.  There  is  a  pack  trail  leading  from  Frank,  which  crosses  the  mountain  on 
section  4,  and  thence  northeasterly  through  the  township.  The  soil  is  more  or  less 
gravelly  though  in  places  a  deep  rich  loam  is  found.  The  surface  is  rough  in  the 
parts  surveyed  and  scrubby,  as  will  be  explained  below.  Pine  and  spruce  timber  can 
be  got  from  the  ravines  leading  into  the  mountains.  Hay  has  been  harvested  on  parts 
of  sections  1  and  2.  The  water  is  fresh  and  there  is  a  good  supply.  The  fuel  used 
is  wood  and  can  be  procured  from  some  of  the  ravines  leading  into  the  mountains. 
No  minerals  were  found  but  prospectors  report  having  found  good  magnetic  iron  ore 
on  section  21.  Those  parts  of  the  township  lying  west  of  the  Livingstone  range  of 
mountains  can  be  reached  by  a  wagon  road  which  runs  from  Frank  to  Lille.  These 
parts  are  very  rough  and  have  been  timbered  but  the  timber  has  mostly  been  burned. 
No  game  was  seen.  The  parts  east  of  the  Livingstone  range  of  mountains  are  well 
adapted  for  ranching  purposes.  The  climate  is  changeable  and  summer  frosts  occur. 
Most  of  the  east  halves  of  sections  1  and  12  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  1  lie  in  a 
valley  which  is  partly  covered  with  scrub.    The  soil  here  is  good.    The  south  half  and 
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central  northern  part  of  section  2  and  the  central  part  of  section  11  are  in  a  rolling 
valley.  Open  areas  occur  in  this  valley  but  the  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  willow 
and  poplar  scrub.  The  remaining  parts  of  these  sections  are  very  broken  by  high  bare 
hills.— Xennoa;  T.  Bray,  DJj.8.  1906. 

IL  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  to  leave  Cowley  station,  on  the. 
Crowsnest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  travelling  north  to  Oldman  river, 
and  along  Oldman  river  through  the  Gap,  to  Livingstone  river.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam  covering  sand  in  the  flat  valley  of  Livingstone  river.  It  would  be  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  cereals  except  for  the  heavy  frosts  in  summer.  The  valley  of  Living- 
stone river  in  this  township  is  a  narrow  prairie,  timbered  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  township  with  pine,  small  poplar  and  willow  scrub.  The  pine  and  spruce  is 
from  six  to  ten  inches.  Li  the  flat  valley  there  is  a  good  quality  of  hay.  The  water 
is  fresh  and  very  clear;  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  permanent.  Livingstone  river 
varies  from  fifty  links  to  two  chains  and  flfty  links  in  width,  and  from  three  links  to 
fifteen  links  in  depth.  It  has  a  probable  average  width  of  seventy-five  links  and  a  depth 
of  four  links,  with  a  fiow  of  nearly  four  miles  an  hour.  It  seems  improbable  that  the 
land  could  be  flooded.  Livingstone  river  is  available  for  the  development  of  horse- 
power. It  is  nearly  a  continuous  rapid  in  this  township.  Power  could  be  developed 
by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  climate  is  very  dry.  The  inhabitants  say  there  is 
frost  every  week,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  August.  Fallen 
timber  on  the  mountain  and  hill  sides  would  supply  fuel.  On  the  east  boundary  of 
section  7  there  is  a  seam  of  bituminous  coal  forty  links  in  width  at  least.  Ko  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  The  ganie  consists  of  a  few 
partridge  and  prairie  chicken,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and  bear.  Livingstone  river 
is  fairly  teeming  with  salmon  trout. — A.  L,  McLennan,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

12.  The  best  way  to  reach  this  township  is  to  leave  Cowley  station  on  the  Crows- 
nest branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  travelling  north  to  Oldman  river,  and 
along  Oldman  river  through  the  Gap,  to  Livingstone  river.  It  is  nearly  all  sand, 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  pine.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  timbered  with  spruce, 
fir  and  small  poplar.  On  the  western  portion  of  the  township  there  is  spruce  and  pine 
up  to  ten'  inches.  There  is  no  hay.  The  water  is  fresh,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be 
permanent.  Small  rapid  streams  flow  into  Livingstone  river,  varying  in  width  from 
ten  to  twenty  links,  and  two  links  in  depth,  with  a  strong  current.  The  land  could 
not  be  flooded.  The  water-power  in  these  creeks  could  not  be  developed.  The  climate 
is  very  dry.  The  inhabitants  say  there  is  frost  every  week,  with  the  exception  possibly 
of  one  or  two  weeks  in  August.  Dry  fallen  timber  on  the  mountain  sides  is  readily 
available  for  fuel.  I  saw  no  coal  or  lignite  in  this  township.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  composed  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Hematite  in  the  form  of 
kidney-8hai>ed  sx>ecimens  were  found  in  the  bank  of  Livingstone  river.  A  few  part- 
ndge  and  prairie  diicken,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and  bear  were  the  game  seen. — 
•^.  L,  MacLennan,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

17.  A  good  trail  from  High  Biver  reaches  this  township.  High  Biver  is  a  flour- 
ishing town  on  tiie  Calgary  and  Macleod  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
about  thirty  miles  distant.  As  my  work  consisted  of  subdivision  of  only  parts  of  the 
southerly  two  tiers  of  sections,  my  remarks  will  apply  mainly  to  that  part  of  the 
township.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam,  varying  in  depth 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  along  the  flats  and  side  hills.  On  the  higher  elevations 
it  decreases  in  depth,  and  on  the  sunmiits  of  the  hills  rock  is  frequently  exposed. 
The  soil  is  fit  to  raise  any  crops,  if  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.    It  is  a  hilly 
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township,  though  there  are  some  fine  flats  along  Pekisko  creek,  which  is  hordered  by 
a  fringe  of  timber.  The  remaining  parts  are  alternately  open  prairie  and  willow 
brush,  the  former  predominating.  The  timber  bordering  Pekisko  creek  is  poplar  and 
balm  of  Gilead  up  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  hay  meadows 
of  any  account,  the  hay  being  principally  from  the  uplands,  where  the  grass  grows 
luxuriantly.  This  township  is  well  watered  by  creeks  and  springs,  the  principal 
stream,  Pekisko  creek,  traverses  sections  3,  2,  1  and  12,  averaging  about  a  foot  in 
depth  and  about  one  chain  in  width.  It  does  not  appear  liable  to  flood  to  any  extent 
No  water-powers  are  available,  or  could  be  developed  without  great  expense.  The 
climate  is  not  favourable  for  ripening  of  crops,  and  the  settlers  seldom  attempt  to 
grow  anything,  except  for  green  feed,  owing  to  summer  frosts  prevailing.  Fuel 
might  be  obtained  in  the  townships  to  the  west,  where  timber  appears  plentiful,  but 
coal  is  found  and  mined  in  several  places  along  the  banks  of  Highwood  river,  in  the 
adjoining  townships  to  the  northeast.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  in  operation,  but 
the  country  rock  is  foxmd  frequently  exposed  in  the  hills,  and  might  be  utilized  for 
building  purposes.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  The  only  kind  of 
game  noticed  was  prairie  chicken,  but  flsh  (different  varieties  of  trout)  appear  plenti- 
ful in  Pekisko  creek.  This  part  of  the  district  is  essentially  a  grazing  country,  and 
cattle  as  well  as  horses  appear  to  thrive  on  their  pasturage.  Most  of  this  land  appears 
to  be  under  lease,  so  no  new  settlers  may  be  expected  to  come  in.  The  pasturage  can 
therefore  be  more  conveniently  r^^ulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  those 
interested.— C.  F.  Miles,  DX.8.,  1906. 

18.  This  township  is  comparatively  easy  of  access  by  trail  from  High  River,  a 
station  and  town  on  the  Oalgary  and  Macleod  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way. Trails  also  from  the  nortii,  from  Lineham  and  Millarville,  and  from  the  south 
from  Pekisko  offer  easy  access  into  this  township.  The  trail  from  High  River  has 
recently  been  diverted  into  road  allowances  and  jn  that  account,  during  very  wet 
weather  is  somewhat  impassable,  as  it  proved  to  be  at  the  time  of  my  survey  (May). 
The  valley  of  Highwood  river  extends  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  -a  niile  north 
of  the  river.  There  are  no  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  river,  the  lowest  being  about 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  higher  flats  form  excellent  hay  lands, 
those  nearer  to  the  river,  of  a  somewhat  lower  level,  afford  good  grazing;  the  soil, 
however,  is  gravelly  and  stopy.  The  north  boundary  runs  along  a  range  of  high  hills. 
South  of  the  river  the  soil  consists  of  black  loam  varying  in  depth  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  with  generally  a  clay  subsoil  South  of  the  river  the  land  rises  gradually  for 
a  couple  of  miles,  covered  in  many  places  with  a  more  or  less  dense  growth  of  willow. 
From  here  to  the  south  boundary  it  is  more  open  and  hilly,  with  a  gradual  descent  to 
the  south  boundary,  affording  excellent  pasture  for  both  cattle  and  horses.  Along 
the  south  side  of  Highwood  river  there  are  some  small  groves  of  spruce  and  also  of 
poplar,  the  former  attaining  a  diameter  of  about  twelve  inches.  There  is  no  more 
timber  than  is  required  for  the  needs  of  the  incoming  settlers.  There  are  a  few  hay 
meadows,  but  most  of  the  hay  is  obtained  from  the  uplands.  Highwood  river  is  not 
easy  of  access  for  cattle  owing  to  its  precipitous  banks.  There  are  numerous  springs 
however,  and  small  creeks,  taking  their  rise  in  the  hills,  both  from  the  north  and 
south,  containing  good  water.  There  are  no  water-powers  available.  The  climate  is 
not  favourable  for  raising  crops  to  any  extent,  although  x>otatoe8  and  vegetables  have 
been  grown  successfully  in  some  of  the  eastern  sections.  Frosts,  however,  prevail 
during  most  of  the  summer  months.  There  is  sufficient  dead  timber,  fire-killed,  as 
well  as  small  poplar  for  fuel,  but  there  is  also  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  now  being 
mined,  immediately  to  the  east  of  this  township.  No  stone  quarries  were  located, 
although  rocks  are  exposed  in  various  places  in  the  river  cutbanks.  No  minerals  of 
economic  value  were  observed.    For  game,  there  are  grouse,  chickens  and  rabbits,  and 
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the  river  is  well  stocked  with  trout  of  different  varieties.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration^  this  township  may  be  considered  as  excellent  for  stock-raising,  but  pot 
for  general  fanning.— (?.  F.  MUes,  DX.8.,  1906. 

19.  Fair  trails  from  either  High  Biver  or  Okotoks  reach  this  township.  Both 
these  places  are  stations  on  the  Oalgary  and  Macleod  extension  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  and  are  within  twenty  miles  of  this  township.  A  surveyed  trail  tra- 
Terses  sections  12,  13, 14  and  38,  which,  however,  is  almost  impassable.  Consequently 
settlers  have  adopted  a  trail  following  the  ridge  through  sections  12,  13,  24  and  26; 
this,  however,  may  be  closed  at  any  time  by  incoming  settlers  fencing  their  claims. 
The  soil  consists  cf.  a  rich  black  loam  and  is  well  adapted  for  growing  any  kind  of 
orops,  provided  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
rolling,  partly  prairie,  the  easterly  two  tiers  or  two  and  one-half  tiers  of  sections  being 
more  particularly  scrubby.  South  of  Tongueflag  creek  the  township  is  covered  in 
part  with  a  dense  growth  of  large  willow.  The  remaining  westerly  part  is  more 
wooded;  both  spruce  and  poplar  are  found,  reaching  up  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  timber,  however,  is  not  in  sufficient  quantities  or  of  large  enough  areas  to  be  set 
apart  as  timber  berths,  but  should  be  reserved  for  the  need  of  settlers.  Most  of  the 
Hay  used  here  is  cut  on  the  uplands.  Some  of  the  lands  along  the  surveyed  trail 
would  produce  good  hay.  The  trail  is  located  along  a  valley,  but  is  almost  impassable 
on  account  of  its  swampy  nature,  and  because  of  the  springs  that  rise  in  the  hills  to 
the  east  and  overflow  this  valley  in  places.  This  township  is  well  supplied  with  water 
both  by  springs  and  creeks,  Sheep  river  traversing  the  northwest  quarter  and  Tongue- 
flag  creek  traversing  the  southerly  second  tier  of  sections.  The  water  is  somewhat 
alkaline.  The  climate  is  not  very  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  crops ;  some  vegetables 
thrive  and  oats  are  found  to  ripen  in  some  seasons,  but  on  the  whole,  this  township 
may  be  pronounced  as  being  better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  for  the  growing 
of  cereals.  A  good  many  cattle  are  being  pastured  here  already,  and  with  other 
settlers  coming  in,  the  number  will  be  increased.  Fences  will  be  erected, 
which  will  limit  the  area  for  pasture  very  considerably.  It  is  possible,  that 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  summer  frosts  may  be  eliminated,  as  has  been 
the  experience  of  settlers  in  the  other  provinces.  So  far  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fuel  within  the  limits  of  this  township.  If  this  should  be  exhausted  through  de- 
structive fires,  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  to  the  north  of  this  township,  and 
also,  according  to  report,  on  Sheep  river  to  the  west.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  in 
operation,  but  rock  is  exposed  in  various  places  along  the  cutbanks  of  Sheep  river. 
No  minerals  of  any  economic  value  were  observed.  With  regard  to  game,  mountain 
grouse  and  prairie  chickens,  also  rabbits  and  a  few  ducks  were  observed.  Deer  tracks 
also  were  seen  occasionally. — C.  F.  Miles,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

20.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  fairly  good  wagon  i<oad  from  Okotoks,  a 
flourishing  town  on  the  Calgary  and  Macleod  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way, about  fifteen  miles  distant.  A  good  wagon  road  also  leads  to  Calgary  by  way 
C'f  Millanrille  and  Priddis,  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The  soil  consists  of  a  black 
loam  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  (the  deeper  predominating)  with 
clay  subsoil.  It  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  any  crops  peculiar  to  the  latitude 
provided  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  In  parts,  x)Otatoes  and  other  hardy 
vegetables,  as  well  as  oats  and  barley  have  been  grown  successfully.  The  surface  is 
killy  and  rolling,  frequently  timbered  with  small  groves  of  poplar  and  spruce  on  the 
northerly  exx)osure  of  the  hills,  where  it  is  also  generally  springy;  scrub  willow  pre- 
vails to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  low  lying  lands.  The  timber  in  a  few  in- 
stances reaches  up  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.    There  is,  however,  no  more  than  is 
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required  for  the  needs  of  the  settler.  There  are  no  hay  meadows  of  any  extent,  much 
of  the  hay  being  made  on  the  uplands.  Water  appeared  plentiful  at  ^e  time  of  my 
survey  (June),  it  having  been  a  very  wet  spring.  The  creeks  wei>e  running  and  some 
fine  springs  were  noticed  on  the  hillsides,  the  water  being  of  a  very  good  quality. 
There  are  no  water-powers  within  the  limits  of  my  survey.  During  my  stay  of  about 
two  weeks  in  this  township,  there  were  no  frosts,  and  I  concluded  that  climatic  con- 
ditions might  be  more  favourable  for  the  raising  of  crops  in  the  eastern  than  in  the 
western  half.  Areas  for  pasture  are  becoming  very  limited,  and  it  will  be  but  a  very 
short  time  before  this  township  is  overstocked,  l^or  fuel  there  is  at  present  quite  an 
amount  of  standing  timber,  partly  fire-killed,  but  a  good  quality  of  coal  is  found  and 
mined  within  a  convenient  distance  in  the  adjoining  townships  to  the  east.  There  are 
no  stone  quarries  in  operation,  nor  were  there  any  minerals  of  economic  value  ob- 
served. A  coal  seam  has  been  worked  in  Sheep  river  in  the  southerly  part  of  this 
township,  but  since  abandoned.  As  for  game  only  a  few  chickens  and  partridges 
wei^  observed.  I  find  that  men  with  families,  who  came  in  here  with  very  small 
means,  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  comparative  affluence  by  hard  work  and  economy  in 
a  very  few  years.  Their  horses  and  cattle  are  not  roaming  at  large;  they  have  quite 
a  few  head  of  milch  cows,  and  sell  a  considerable  amount  of  butter  every  week,  also 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  raise  sufficient  vegetables  for  their  own  use  as  well  as  for 
market  in  the  nearest  town  or  village.  They  are  now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  and  enjoy  greater  comforts  than  even  they  knew  before  they 
settled  here.  The  female  members  of  the  families  are  even  more  enthusiastic  about 
their  life  and  interests  than  the  male  members.  Yet  none  had  to  work  so  hard  or 
suffer  the  same  privations  as  the  old  settlers  in  the  one-time  backwoods  of  Ontario.— 
0.  F.  Miles,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

50.  The  easiest  and  by  far  the  best  route  to  reach  this  township  is  by  the  trail 
leading  from  Leduc,  passing  Calmar  and  Telfordville,  and  thence  westerly  serosa 
range  2  to  the  homestead  of  C.  M.  David  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19.  The 
trail  is  good  throughout  and  has  been  graded  from  its  starting  point  to  Telfordville. 
Another  route  from  Edmonton  by  way  of  Sprucegrove,  Stonyplain  and  Mewassin 
would  also  reach  this  township,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  ferry  facilities  on  Saskatche- 
wan river  in  this  neighbourhood  it  would  serve  to  no  good  purpose  during  the  flood 
season.  The  northern  part  of  this  township,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  northern  tiers  of 
sections,  has  been  overrun  by  fire,  and  is  at  present  covered  with  fire-killed  timber 
and  a  second  growth  of  small  poplar  and  scrub.  The  top  soil  has  disappeared,  leaving 
the  clay  exposed.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  rolling.  The  central  zone 
of  this  township  is  partly  open,  with  a  few  islets  of  green  x>oplar  of  eight  inches 
diameter.  The  soil  is  of  a  fairly  good  quality,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  black  sandy 
loam  overlying  a  clay  subsoil  and  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  and  at  present  pro- 
duces a  dense  growth  of  wild  peas  in  the  openings.  The  remainder  of  this  township* 
except  sections  1  and  12,  where  conditions  are  more  favourable,  is  of  a  heavy 
rolling  nature  and  densely  covered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  of  a 
diameter  of  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  inches,  respectively.  Lumbering  operations  have 
formerly  been  carried  on  on  the  flats  of  Saskatchewan  river  in  sections  29  and  32,  and 
the  licensee  contemplates  cutting  the  merchantable  timber  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township  during  the  course  of  the  winter.  This  township  though  not  very  abundantly 
provided  with  natural  hay,  yet  contains  numerous  small  hay  marshes  scattered 
throughout  the  central  zone.  Numerous  small  creeks  varying  in  width  from  two  to 
ten  feet  and  running  in  ravines  of  various  depths  with  a  i)ermanent  supply  of  good 
water,  are  to  be  found  in  this  township.  There  are  no  streams  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  warrant  the  development  of  water-power.  The  climatic  conditions  are  those 
generally  prevailing  in  northern  Alberta.    No  summer  frosts  were  observed  while  the 
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survey  operations  were  being  carried  on  (June  and  July).  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  fuel  in  every  section,  consisting  of  scorched  poplar,  balm  of  Qilead  and 
large  willow.  A  lignite  vein  known  as  '  the  coal  arch,'  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cut  bank 
of  Saskatchewan'  river  in  section  29.  No  stone  quarries  and  no  indications  of 
minerals  of  economic  value  are  to  be  found  in  this  township.  The  only  kind  of  game 
to  be  seen  here  is  black  bear,  and  this  season  they  have  proved  very  troublesome  by 
interfering  with  our  caches.— Louis  E.  Poniaine,  DX.S.,  1906. 

60.  This  township  is  reached  by  the  Dawson  or  Chalmer^s  trail  which  enters  it  on 
section  4  and  leaves  it  on  section  30.  It  is  a  passable  wagon  trail  but  north  of  Paddle 
river  especially  it  requires  some  repairs  to  be  in  good  order.  The  bush  is  too  close 
to  it  and  keeps  it  wet,  muddy  and  soft  all  the  time.  A  bridge  on  Paddle  river  is 
needed  to  avoid  delays  and  risks  when  the  water  is  high.  The  soil  is  a  coat  of  black 
loam  five  to  ten  inches  deep  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil  which  is  very  porous  and  ab- 
sorbs water  very  fast.  It  is  eminently  suitable  for  fanning.  The  surface  is  rolling.^ 
The  two  northern  tiers  of  sections  are  mostly  covered  with  small  poplar  and  brush 
easily  cleared.  It  is  an  old  brule  over  which  fire  passed  again,  last  year  probably,  kill- 
ing r«arly  all  the  new  growth.  Areas  of  that  light  poplar  and  brush  are  also  found 
farther  south,  but  on  sections  16, 17, 8, 9, 3  and  4  the  timber  is  heavy.  Spruce  is  met 
with  in  nearly  every  section,  but  towards  the  north  fire  has  killed  the  most  of  it  and 
it  is  dry.  There  appear  to  be  large  tamarack  swamps,  on  section  22  extending  into  27 ; 
on  sections  24,  25  and  26;  at  the  comer  of  the  adjoining  quarters  of  sections  11,  12, 
13  and  14,  and  a  large  one  crossing  the  east  outline  on  sections  12  and  13.  I  would  re- 
commend that  these  be  reserved  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  supply.  The  south 
half  of  section  16,  the  north  half  of  section  9  and  part  of  all  the  surrounding  quarter 

sections  are  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  spruce  such  as  I  have  not  often  seen 
in  this  country.  I  would  recommend  that  this  spruce  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers.  The  timber  is  sound  ar/i  straight  with  an  average  of  three  logs  before  reach- 
ing the  lower  Kmbs.  I  would  estimate  that  there  is  about  two  to  three  million  feet  of 
lumber  in  this  area.  The  nearest  stream  is  Paddle  river,  six  miles  south.  There  are  a 
few  hay  sloughs  but  none  of  any  extent  that  I  know  of.  The  water  is  good  wherever 
found,  and  as  there  are  no  large  streams  in  the  township  there  are  ro  water-powers 
to  be  mentioned.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  in  Edmonton.  There  is  enough  timber  to 
supply  the  fuel  for  a  few  years,  and  outside  of  the  northern  sections  ei>ough  timber 
could  be  preserved  on  each  section  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers  for  years  to  come. 
I  know  of  no  stone  quarries  nor  of  any  minerals  of  any  kind.  A  large  r*;imber  of 
lynx  were  trapped  on  this  township  last  winter,  also  some  mink  and  bear.  I  have 
seen  tracks  of  moose,  deer  and  timber  wolves.  There  are  a  few  partridge,  and  rabbits 
are  in  abundance. — Oeo,  P.  Roy,  D.L.8,,  1906, 

Range  4. 

10.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  to  leave  Cowley  station  on  the 
Crowsnest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  travelling  north  to  Oldman  river, 
and  along  Oldman  river  through  the  Gap,  to  Livingstone  river.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam,  with  a  sand  subsoil  in  the  flat  valley  of  Livingstone  river.  It  would  be  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  except  for  the  heavy  frosts  in  summer.  The  surface  of  the 
valley  of  the  Racehorse  branch  of  Livingstone  river  is  prairie  with  a  few  spruce,  pine, 
W'plar  and  scrub.  The  pine  measured  up  to  eight  inches  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
valley.  The  open  prairie  of  the  valley  has  a  good  quality  of  hay.  The  water  is  fresh 
and  the  supply  sufficient  and  permanent.  The  size  of  this  stream  is  one-thiid  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  Livingstone  river.  The  land  is  not  likely  to  be  flooded.  This  stream  is  al- 
most a  continuous  rapid  with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  water-power,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  dam  the  stream.  The  climate  is  very  dry.  The  inhabitants  say  there  is 
frost  every  week,  with  the  exception  i)0S8ibly  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  August  .    Fallen 
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timber  on  the  mouivtain  and  hillsides  would  afford  fuel.  In  section  23  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  bituminous  coal  which  probably  runs  north  the  extent  of  this  township,  and 
from  the  south  edge  of  the  valley  appears  to  continue  south.  The  coal  in  this  town- 
ship, and  in  the  two  townships  imm^ately  north  of  it,  seems  to  lie  ox^  a  line  almost 
due  north  and  south.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  Game  consists  of  a 
few  prairie  chicken^  partridge,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and  bear.  The  fish  ixi;  Bace- 
horse  river  are  very  plentiful. — A,  L.  MacLennan,  DJj^,,  1906. 

11.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  to  leave  Cowley  station,  on  the 
Crowsnest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  travelling  north  to  Oldman  river 
through  the  Gap  of  Livingstone  river.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  covering  sand  in  the 
flat  valley  of  Livingstone  river.  It  would  be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  except 
for  the  heavy  frosts  in  summer.  The  valley  of  the  northwest  branch  of  Livingstone 
river  is  a  narrow  prairie  bounded  by  the  mountains  on  either  side,  timbered  with 
spruce  and  pine.  The  pine  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  except  in  the  valMy 
of  the  northwest  branch.  In  the  valley  of  the  northwest  branch  there  is  a  good 
quality  of  hay.  The  water  is  fresh,  and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  permanent.  The 
northwest  branch  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  about  one-third  the  volume  and  discharge 
of  Livingstone  river.  The  land  would  not  be  subject  to  floods.  The  northwest  branch 
is  practically  a  continuous  rapid,  but  there  is  no  available  horse-power,  as  it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  construct  dams.  The  climate  is  very  dry.  The  inhabitants  say 
there  is  frost  every  week,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  August 
Fallen  timber  on  the  mountain  and  hillsides  would  supply  fuel.  In  the  centre  of 
section  85  there  is  an  outcrop  of  bituniinous  coal,  which  would  probably  extend  to 
the  north  and  south,  through  the  length  of  this  township.  Also  in  the  centre  of  sec- 
tion 14  there  is  an  outcrop  of  bituminous  coaL  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  economic  value.  The  game  consists  of  a  few  partridge  and  prairie 
chicken,  anteloiie,  mountain  sheep  and  bear.  The  fish  in  the  northwest  branch  is 
abundant. — A.  L.  MacLennan^  D.JJJ3,,  1906. 

12.  This  township  is  similar  to  township  12,  range  3,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
— A.  L.  MacLennan,  DJj.8,,  1906. 

22.  There  is  a  good  trail  from  Calgary  to  Friddis  post  office,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  From  there  it  is  about  four  miles  west  over  a  rough,  somewhat  swampy 
trail  to  the  east  boundary  of  this  township.  From  Midnapore,  a  station  on  the 
Madeod  extension  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  railway,  it  is  about  twenty  miles. 
A  fair  winter  trail  runs  up  to  about  section  18  up  the  valley  of  Fish  creek,  but  that 
portion  that  is  boggy  in  summer  is  generally  glare  ice  in  winter  before  the  snow  falls. 
The  soil  generally  is  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  but  it  is  frequently  stony  and 
rocky  on  the  more  elevated  places.  It  produces  fine  pasture  and  good  hay  in  the  more 
open  parts.  For  raising  crops,  I  consider  the  climatic  conditions  most  imfavourable. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  rolling,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  open  prairie.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  scrub — ^willow  and  second  growth  poplar — and  some 
timber.  The  bunches  of  timber,  yet  standing,  consist  of  spruce  and  banksian  pine. 
The  most  important  of  these  bunches  are  found  on  the  south  half  of  section  12,  the 
south  half  of  section  2,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11,  the  east  half  of  section 

10,  the  east  half  of  section  4,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  4,  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  5,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16, 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21,  the  west  half  of  section  15,  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  16,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 

11,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  22,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21. 
Hay  has  been  cut  in  various  places  along  the  valley  of  the  south  fork  of  Fish  creek, 
more  particularly  on  sections  11  and  12,  and  on  sections  17  and  18  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  creek.    This  creek  enters  the  township  in  section  18  and  leaves  again  in  sec- 
tion 12,  flowing  through  a  valley,  which  traverses  sections  18,  17,  21,  22,  15,  14  and 
12.    It  averages  about  twenty-flve  links  in  width  and  one  foot  in  depth.     Since  it 
rises  in  the  mountains,  it  contains  a  good  quality  of  water.    Another  little  stream 
called  Whiskey  creek  crosses  the  southern  tier  of  sections  through  a  narrow  valley 
partly  timbered  and  partly  covered  with  scrub.    The  north  branch  of  Fish  creek  runs 
diagonally,  southwest  through  sections  35  and  25.     Besides  these  creeks  numerous 
springs  take  their  rise  in  the  hills,  and  are  the  cause  of   so   many   swamps.     The 
climate  is  not  favourable  for  farming  purposes,  frosts  occurring  from  time  to  time 
during  the  summer  months.    As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
cultivating  the  soil.    There  is  but  one  settler  in  this  township.    He  has  a  house,  a 
stable  and  some  pasture  land  fenced  in.    He  has  some  horses  but  no  cattle.    There 
are  two  winter  cow  camps,  where  outside  ranchers  cut  hay  and  feed  it  to  their  young 
stock.    The  one  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  this  township  I  have  no  personal 
imowledge  of;  the  other  one  is  situated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18,  where 
there  is  a  good  log  house,  a  large  log  bam  and  a  small  amount  of  fencing.    About  a 
half  dozen  large  hay  stacks  were  seen  here.    A  peculiar  looking  small  animal  was 
also  observed  here.    It  appeared  to  be  domiciled  under  the  floor  of  the  log  shack,  and 
made  considerable  depredations  at  night  among  my  provisions.     When  caught,  it 
proved  to  be  what  is  loibally  called  a  mountain  rat.    It  had  a  bushy  tail  and  large, 
erect,  almost  round  ears.     For  fuel,  any  quantity  of  flre-killed  standing  timber  is 
available.    No  indications  of  coal  were  observed,  and  no  stone  quarries  or  other  min« 
erals  of  any  economic  value.    Partridge  and  rabbits  appear  plentiful,  and  there  are 
also  some  gn^ouse.    Many  deer  tracks  in  the  snow  were  also  observed.    The  deer  will 
probably  be  exterminated  before  many  more  years,  as  this  part  of  the  district  is  part 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Stony  Indians.    Trout  of  many  varieties  are  said  to 
be  plentiful  in  the  south  branch  of  Fish  creek.    An  Indian  i>ack  trail  from  Morley, 
a  town  on  the  Canadian  Paciflc  railway,  situated  on  the  Stony  Indian  reserve, 
runs  southwest  through  this  township,  and  then  south  for  quite  a  long  distance.    It 
it  not  suitable  for  wheels,  but  a  good  sleigh  road  might  be  constructed  along  it  for 
winter  travel,  when  conditions  make  such  necessary. — C  F,  Miles,  D.L,8,,  1906. 

56.  This  township  is  reached  by  means  of  a  trail  which  leaves  Peace  river  road 
in  township  56,  range  2,  opened  by  the  8urveyin«g  parties  who  were  engaged  on  the 
preliminary  Burveys  of  the  Transcontinental  railway.  The  trail  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition owing  to  numerous  muskegs  and  swamps  which  have  to  be  crossed  ar.j4  there  are 
no  bridges  nor  log  crossways,  so  that  persons  teaming  over  the  road  hav^  to  spend  much 
time  brushing  to  make  the  trail  passable  when  not  frozen.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam 
overlying  a  clay  subsoil,  and  seems  to  be  a  good  fertile  soil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
crops.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  covered  with  timber  or  scrub.  Much  of  the  timber 
attains  a  good  size,  poplar  running  up  to  fifteen  inches  and  spruce  up  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  apparently  thrifty  when  not  killed  with  fire.  There  is  some  white 
birch  scattered  through  the  poplar.  More  or  less  spruce  is  seen  all  through  the  town- 
ship but  the  bulk  of  the  timber  is  in  the  south  half,  and  west  of  Oldman  lake.  About 
half  of  the  surface  has  been  burned  over  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  is  dead 
and  some  of  it  fallen.  Fire  has  recently  overrun  the  north  part  of  the  township  but 
has  not  done  as  much  injury  as  former  fires.  There  is  little  hay  to  be  got  without 
clearing  the  flats  and  marshy  places,  but  there  is  some  around  the  south  end  of  Old- 
man  lake  and  in  spots  along  the  creek  which  joins  this  lake  at  the  south  end.  Water 
is  abundant  in  ponds  and  small  streams  tributary  to  the  creek  which  flows  into  the  lake. 
All  water  is  fresh  and  good.  There  are  no  millsites  nor  water-powers  available.  A 
small  fall  could  be  made  by  building  a  dam  across  the  creek  in*  many  places,  but  the 
^  water  supply  would  fail  in  dry  weather.    The  climate  seems  favourable,  with  few  indi- 
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cations  of  summer  frosts.  Wood  for  fuel,  of  the  best  kind  is  abundant  everywhere, 
but  there  are  no  indications  of  coal.  The  township  is  free  from  rock  outcrop  and  but 
few  boulders  are  to  be  seen.  There  are  no  minerals  of  any  description  visible.  Game 
is  scarce;  there  are  a  few  bears,  wolves  and  foxes,  with  an  occasional  small  deer.  Dur- 
ing spring  and  fall  there  are  ducks  in  Oldman  lake  and  some  fish,  consisting  of  pike, 
dor6  and  goldeyes  There  are  ivo  settlers  in  the  township  at  present  but  quite  a  settle- 
ment four  miles  farther  on  in  Pembina  valley  locally  known  as  '  Wild  Horse  valley.' 
The  preliminary  survey  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  enters  this  township  in  sec- 
tion 24,  and  leaves  it  in  section  36. — Thos.  Fawcett,  D,T.8,,  1906. 

« 

67.  Access  to  this  township  is  gained  by  means  of  a  trail  opened  by  the  surveyors 
in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  preliminary  surveys,  it  enters  the  town- 
ship in  section  6,  and  leaves  it  in  sectioiv  18,  following  closely  the  surveyed  line  of  the 
railway  across  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township.  The  trail  when  not  frozen  is  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  soil  generally  is  a  clay  loam  except  near  Pembina  river,  where 
it  is  sandy  and  the  subsoil  usually  clay.  All  the  elements  needed  in  a  feitile  soil  seem 
to  be  present.  The  surface  is  rolling  to  hilly  and  the  whole  covered  with  timber  or 
brush  and  on  that  account  would  scarcely  be  recommended  for  settlement.  The  greater 
portion  would  be  worth  preserving  for  a  timber  berth  as  there  is  much  valuable  spruce 
of  considerable  dimensions.  Two-thirds  of  the  township  next  the  north  boundary 
might  be  set  aside  for  a  timber  berth  (except  sections  18  and  19).  There  are  squat- 
ters in  sections  6,  7  and  19.  For  two  miles  lying  north  of  the  south  limit  of  the  town- 
ship, poplar  is  the  predominaivt  timber,  with  thick  scrub  and  isolated  patches  of  spruce 
and  tamarack.  Portions  of  the  township,  probably  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area,  have 
been  overrun  with  fire  four  or  five  years  ago  and  much  of  the  timber  destroyed.  There 
is  excellent  spruce  in  the  vicinity  of  Pembina  river  varying  in  size  up  to  36  inches  in 
diameter,  and  cottonwood  up  to  forty  inches.  I  would  estimate  the  merchantable  spruce 
at  12,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  besides  other  valuable  timber.  There  is  some  bay  in 
sloughs  formed  through  changes  in  the  river  bed,  but  in  no  large  quantities.  Water  is 
abundant  and  good  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  The  north  end  of  the  township  is 
principally  muskeg  saturated  with  water  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  boggy  ever* 
where  the  timber  is  large.  There  are  no  falls  on  the  river  or  rapids  worth  noting  al- 
though the  current  is  strong  during  periods  of  high  water.  Climatic  conditions  seem 
favourable,  there  being  no  indications  of  summer  frosts  or  injury  therefrom.  The 
wood  supply  for  fuel  is  everywhere  plentiful,  but  no  indications  of  coal  were  seen 
except  small  fragments  washed  up  by  the  stream  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Iso 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen  nor  rock  valuable  as  building  stone.  Game 
seemed  scarce,  consisting  of  small  red-deer  and  occasional  bears,  foxes  and  wolves.  The 
river  seemed  well  stocked  with  fish,  consisting  of  pike,  dor6  and  goldeyes. — Jlios.  Faw- 
cett, D.T.8.J  1906. 

58.  The  means  of  access  to  this  township  is  a  trail  cut  from  the  Edmonton-Peace 
River  trail  some  seven  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Menier,  who  resides  on  section  33.  The 
road  is  in  fairly  good  condition  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Both  day  and 
sandy  soil  are  found  in  njost  sections,  with  usually  a  clay  subsoil  suitable  for  growing 
either  grain  or  root  crops.  The  south  half  of  the  township  is  heavily  wooded,  while 
the  north  half  is  timbered  with  poplar  and  scrub  or  open  scrub  brule.  The  south 
half  of  the  township,  owing  to  the  presence  of  several  large  muskegs  or  floating  hogs, 
is  scarcely  suitable  for  settlement,  but  contains  some  good  timber,  spruce,  tamarack, 
poplar,  &c.,  and  might  be  set  apart  for  a  timber  berth.  There  would  easily  be  over 
100,000  feet  board  measure  of  merchantable  timber  on  each  section  of  640  acres,  or 
an  estimate  of  2,000,000  feet  would  not  be  too  great  for  the  south  half  of  the  town- 
ship.   There  nre  a  few  hay  sloughs  scattered  over  the  north  half  of  the  township,  hut 
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none  of  large  dimensions.  The  water  is  fresh  and  abundant  in  ponds  and  lakes. 
There  are  no  streams  except  a  few  gulches  which  carry  off  surplus  water  in  the  spring 
and  during  periods  of  flood.  Oarden  produce  and  grain  are  grown  successfully,  as 
seen  on  squatters'  claims,  with  no  more  liability  to  summer  frosts  than  elsewhere. 
Wood  for  fuel,  dry  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack,  &c.,  is  plentiful.  No  indications  of  coal 
nor  minerals  of  any  kind  were  seen  nor  any  outcrop  of  rock.  Qame  seemed  to  be 
scarce.  Ducks  settle  in  the  ponds  and  lakes  during  spring  and  fall,  but  few  seem  to 
breed  there.  Wolves  hover  around  the  settlement.  Rabbits  are  plentiful,  and  supply 
both  wolves  and  foxes  with  food. — Thos.  Fawcett,  D.T.8.,  1906. 

59.  Access  to  this  township  is  open  from  the  south  by  means  of  a  trail  which 
branches  oS  from  the  trail  crossing  township  58,  range  4,  in  section  36,  also  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  township,  where  a  .branch  from  Peace  river  trail  enters  the 
township.  Both  roads  are  passably  good  in  favourable  weather.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally a  sandy  loam  with  subsoil  of  clay,  and  is  weU  adapted  for  producing  any  kind  of 
crops.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  some  considerable  hills,  and  covered  with 
timber  or  scrub.  The  greater  part  is  brul6  overgrown  with  brush.  Nearly  every  sec- 
tion contains  patches  of  green  timber  which  escaped  destruction  when  the  flre  ran 
over  the  country.  These  green  patches  are  usually  protected  by  muskegs  which  are 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  While  there  is  plenty  of  good  timber  for  all 
purposes  of  settlement  and  some  very  valuable  spruce,  yet  not  enough  to  justify  with- 
holding the  land  from  settlement,  as  there  are  portions  of  every  section  that  can  be 
easily  cleared  of  brush  and  ground  timber  and  made  ready  for  the  plough.  Consider- 
able hay  may  be  obtained  from  marsh  meadows,  especially  after  improvement.  Water 
is  easily  obtainable  in  all  parts  and  is  of  good  quality.  The  choice  locations,  with 
water  as  a  prime  object,  are  on  Paddle  river  which  enters  the  township  in  section  6, 
and  after  following  a  winding  course  emerges  in  section  13.  The  stream,  which 
averages  a  chain  in  width,  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep  and  contains  excellent  water, 
and  seems  fairly  well  stocked  with  flsh.  There  are  no  falls  nor  rapids  worthy  of  note 
on  this  part  of  the  stream.  Climatic  conditions  seem  favourable,  with  few  indica- 
tions of  injury  from  frost.  Oarden  produce  was  mostly  green  up  to  the  middle  of 
September.  Wood  for  fuel  abounds  in  large  quantities  all  over  the  township.  No  indi- 
cations of  coal  or  other  minerals  of  value  were  observed,  nor  did  we  see  any  outcrops 
of  rock  suitable  for  building  purposes.  Ducks  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  ponds 
during  spring  and  fall;  partridges  and  chickens  are  present  but  scarce.  Wolves 
seemed  rather  numerous,  and  foxes  also  make  their  home  here.  The  greater  part  of 
thia  township  is  adapted  for  settlement. — Thos.  Fawcett,  D.T.8.,  1906. 

60.  This  township  is  reached  by  the  Chalmers  or  Dawson  trail  which  enters  oiv 
section  25,  and  then  running  northwesterly  leaves  it  by  crossing  the  north  boundary  of 
section  34.  It  is  fairly  good  in  dry  seasons,  but  in  the  spring  and  after  the  June  rains 
it  was  hardly  fit  to  travel.  The  soil  is  a  coat  of  black  loam  averaging  ten  to  twelve 
inches  deep  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil  eminently  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is 
rolling.  The  eastern  half  is  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  poplar  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  with  blu&  of  large  size  as  well  as  groves  of  spruce  around  the  edge  of  the 
sloughs.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  first  wants  of  the  settlers.  The 
westen;  half  of  the  township,  especially  sections  18,  19,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33  are 
beavily  timbered  with  a  fine  growth  of  large  spruce.  About  two  million  feet  of  lumber 
could  be  cut  in  each  of  these  sections  hesides  seven  or  eight  thousand  cords  of  pulp- 
wood.  There  is  no  stream  goir^g  through  this  township  sufficiently  large  to  drive  lum- 
ber. Hay  sloughs  are  not  numerous  but  a  good  quantity  of  hay  could  be  cut  around 
the  lakes  in  the  sotithwestem  part.    The  water  is  good  wherever  found,  but  there  are 
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no  large  streams  Tupt  water-powers  that  I  know  of.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  in 
Edmonton.  I  have  seen  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  any  kind.  There  is  sufficient 
timber  on  every  section  to  supply  fuel  for  the  first  wants  of  the  settlers  and  ini  most 
sections  to  supply  the  wants  for  years  to  come  if  properly  cared  for.  We  have  seen 
tracks  of  bears  and  deer.  Rabbits  are  plentiful  and  lynx  are  trapped  all  over  the  town- 
ship. Ducks  were  thick  in  the  lakes,  but  partridge  and  chickens  were  scarce. — Oeo,  P. 
Eo^,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Ranae  5.  ' 

50.  This  township  is  accessible  by  a  good  wagon  trail  from  Edmonton  via  Mewassin. 
The  township  presents  a  very  rough  appearance  owing  to  the  high  rough  banks  of 
Saskatchewan  river  valley  which  passes  through  it.  Owing  to  this  roughness  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  black  loam  covering  it  ranges  in  depth  only  from  three  to  five 
inches  with  a  subsoil  on  the  higher  places  of  clay  and  in  the  valleys  of  sand,  thi{^ 
township  is  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Moreover  the  scarcity  of  hay  and 
the  presence  of  muskegs  in  the  northerly  x)ortion  are  other  features  which  spoil  it  for 
the  farmer.  One  commendable  feature  is  the  presence  of  good  water  though  there 
are  no  water-iwwers ;  another  is  the  beauty  of  the  climate  which  closely 'resembles 
that  of  the  Edmonton  district.  In  the  southwesterly  portion  of  the  townsihip,  spmce 
timber  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  second  grade  quality,  is  found,  a  goodly 
portion  of  which  has  been  cut  and  was  being  cut  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Also 
throughout  the  township  poplar  trees  abound  which  are  and  will  be  the  chief  supply 
of  fuel,  though  there  is  a  likelihood  of  coal  being  discovered  in  the  near  future.  Ke- 
garding  stone  quarries  and  minerals  of  economic  values  there  are  none,  and  the  game 
fouivd  is  of  no  consequence. — R.  H.  Knight,  D.L.8,,  1906. 

57.  The  best  route  for  getting  to  this  township  is  by  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  wagon  road  which  runs  from  Sion  to  McLeod  river.  This  trail  enters  this 
township  in  section  13  and  runs  approximately  due  west,  keeping  south  of  Pembipfl 
river  as  far  as  the  east  boundary  of  section  18  where  it  crosses  over  a  good  ford,  and 
thence  keeps  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  finally  leaving  the  towrehip  in  section 
18.  The  part  of  this  trail  south  of  the  river  is  very  hilly  and  not  at  all  g^d.  From 
this  trail,  at  Logan's  store  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  where  there  is  a  good 
crossing  over  Pembina  river,  a  settler's  trail  runs  ivorth  to  Morris'  farm  in  section  26, 
from  where  I  cut  a  road  running  approximately  due  north.  This  road  runs  a3  far  as 
the  trail  from  Pea  vine  prairie  to  Belvedere  in  the  south  of  township  59,  range  6.  I 
also  cut  another  road  from  Morris'  farm  in  section  26,  which  ruivs  westerly  through 
sections  26,  27,  28,  29,  20,  19  and  joins  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  trail,  first  de- 
scribed, in  section  18.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  not  first-class,  consisting  generally 
of  three  to  four  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  hard  clay  subsoil  and  can  mostly  be  rated 
as  second  class  land,  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  In  sections  5,  6  and  7  there  is  some 
first  class  land  and  along  Pembina  river,  the  flats  have  a  rich  deep  soil,  averaging  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  sandy  loam  subsoil,  which  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  crops.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  in  character,  and  is  covered  with 
poplar  and  spruce,  averaging  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  About  one-half 
of  this  township  has  been  burnt  over  and  is  covered  with  brul6,  windfall  and  willow 
brush.  There  is  very  little  timber  in  this  township,  but  some  large  spruce,  averaging 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  is  to  be  found  along  Pembina  river,  especially 

on  the  south  side  and  in  small  bluffs  all  through  the  township.  There  are  no  large 
hay  meadows,  but  small  ones  are  scattered  all  through  the  township.  All  the  water  in 
this  township  is  fresh,  and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  permanent,  being  furnished  by 
Pembina  river  which  averages  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  two  feet  in  depth, 
ai^  has  a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  by  Coyote  creek  which  averages  twelve  feet 
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in  width,  one  foot  in  depth  and  has  a  current  of  one  mile  an  hour,  and  by  a  permanent 
lake  in  sections  34  and  35.  No  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  is  no  zvatural  water- 
power  available,  but  Pembina  river  could  be  danuned  so  as  to  furnish  power.  The 
dimate  is  similar  to  the  Edmonton  district.  Wood  for  fuel  is  available  on  every 
eection.  No  coal  veins  have  yet  been  discovered,  but  there  is  considerable  float  coal 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  possibly  coal  will  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
is  no  stone  or  mineral.  There  is  not  much  game,  but  there  are  fish  in  Pembina  'river, 
namely,  pike,  perch  and  goldeye. — Reginald  H.  Oauiley,  DX..8.J  1906. 

58.  There  are  two  routes  for  reaching  this  township,  viz.:  by  the  wagon  trail 
which  runs  from  Belvedere  to  Peavine  prairie,  which  is  a  good  trail  and  runs  through 
the  north  half  of  sections  34,  33,  32  and  31  of  this  township;  and  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  wagon  trail  which  runs  to  McLeod  river  and  follows  the  south  bank  of  Pem- 
bina river  through  township  57,  range  6,  from  this  trail  at  Logan's  store  whei'e 
there  is  a  good  crossing  over  Pembina  river,  a  wagon  trail  runs  as  far  as  Morris' 
farm  in  section  26,  township  57,  range  5  from  which  I  cut  a  wagon  trail,  running 
practically  due  north,  through  sections  2,  11,  14,  23,  26  and  35  of  this  township  to 
meet  the  trail  first  described,  in  section  1,  township  59,  range  5.  From  section  11  in 
township  68,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  a  lake  which  the  trail  follows,  I  cut  a  short 
trail  running  due  west,  which  follows  the  north  boundary  of  sections  10  and  9  as 
far  as  the  northeast  corner  of  section  8.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  not  very  good, 
consisting  generally  of  two  to  three  inches  of  black  loan  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil, 
and  would  not  make  first  class  farming  land,  although  all  of  it  is  suitable  for  mixed 
fanning.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  in  character  and  is  covered  with  poplar 
four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  with  some  spruce  and  tamarack  four  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter  in  swampy  places.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  township  has  been  burnt 
over  by  bush  fires  and  is  covered  with  brul6  and  windfall  with  poplar  and  willow 
underbrush.  Along  Paddle  river  there  is  usually  a  strip  averaging  a  half  mile  in 
width  of  marshy  flat,  covered  with  gray  willow  and  willow  brush.  Ther^  is  very  little 
valuable  timber  in  this  township,  although  there  are  occasional  large  spruce  scattered 
through  it.  There  are  several  small  hay  meadows  along  Paddle  river,  but  none  of 
any  size.  In  the  south  half  of  section  25  along  a  small  creek  valley,  probably  fifty  or 
sixty  tons  of  hay  could  be  cut,  and  there  are  occasional  small  hay  meadows  scattered 
all  through  this  township.  All  the  water  in  this  township  is  fre^h,  and  the  supply 
is  sufficient  and  permanent,  being  furnished  by  Paddle  river,  which  averages  thirty 
feet  in  width,  two  feet  in  depth  and  has  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  which 
flows  through  sections  35,  34,  27,  28,  29,  30  and  31.  The  water  is  also  supplied  by 
eleven  permanent  lakes.  The  banks  of  Paddle  river  are  very  steep  cut  and  average 
fifteen  feet  in  height  and  no  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  No  water-power  can  be 
developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Edmonton  district.  Wood  for  fuel 
can  be  obtained  on  every  section,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  has  been  found.  There  is  no 
8tone  or  mineral  and  no  game. — Reginald  H.  Cautley,  D.L.S,,  1906. 

59.  The  trail  from  Belvedere  to  Peavine  prairie,  which  is  a  good  trail,  passes 
through  sections  1  and  2  of  this  township  and  then  runs  approximately  due  west, 
keeping  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  correction  line.  From  this  main 
trail,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  1  there  are  two  other  trails  branching  off; 
one  running  approximately  north  and  keeping  near  the  east  boundary  of  the  township ; 
and  the  other  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  a  creek  valley  as  far  as  the 
central  meridian  which  it  continues  to  follow  very  closely.  Both  these  trails  were  cut 
by  myself,  and  run  into  township  60.  The  soil  in  the  east  half  of  this  township  is 
good,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  suit- 
able for  raising  all  kinds  of  crops;  but  in  the  west  half  the  soil  is  very  light,  con- 
sisting of  three  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  and  is  very  stony  in 
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places.  It  would  not  be  suitable  for  raising  crops,  but  would  make  a  fairly  good  range 
country.  The  surface  in  the  east  half  of  the  township  is  undulating  in  character, 
but  in  the  west  half  it  is  broken  or  steeply  rolling  in  character.  The  whole  township 
was  evidently  at  one  time  timbered  with  very  heavy  spruce,  but  this  has  nearly  all 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  there  is  windfall  overgrown  with  poplar  and  willow 
brush  over  nearly  all  the  township,  but  blufEs  of  spruce  and  poplar  are  to  be  toxaiA 
scattered  all  over  the  township.  There  is  not  much  timber  in  this  township,  but 
small  blufEs  of  spruce  averaging  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  are  scattered 
all  over  it.  There  is  not  much  hay  in  this  township,  but  probably  one  h\indied  tons 
or  more  could  be  cut  along  the  big  creek  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  this  town- 
ship. All  the  water  is  fresh  and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  permanent  and  is 
furnished  by  two  fairly  large  streams  and  six  permanent  lakes.  The  two  streams  are 
as  follows,  viz.:  Paddle  river,  which  flows  through  sections  12,  1  and  2,  and  is  forty 
feet  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  a  large  creek  wlrich 
flows  south,  through  the  centre  of  this  township,  into  Paddle  river  and  averages  fifteen 
feet  wide,  eighteen  inches  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  mile  an  hour.  The  lakes  are 
situated  as  follows:  in  sections  36  and  35;  Swan  lake  in  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30; 
in  sections  15  and  16 ;  in  sections  17  and  18 ;  in  section  7  and  in  sections  3  and  4. 
Of  these.  Swan  lake  is  a  very  fine  lake  with  deep  water  and  sandy  shores  and  con- 
tains jackfish,  but  the  others  are  shallow  lakes  with  marshy  edges.  There  is  no 
water-power  available.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Edmonton  district. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  available  on  every  section,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  has  been  found. 
There  is  no  stone  suitable  for  quarrying  and  no  minerals  have  been  discovered.  There 
is  no  game. — Reginald  H.  Cauiley,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

60.  There  are  no  good  trails  through  this  township,  the  only  ones  being  those  cut 
by  myself.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  township  can  be  reachel  from  Belvedere  on 
Pembina  river.  Firstly,  by  means  of  the  Klondike  (or  Swan  Hills)  trail,  from  which 
I  cut  a  wagon  road  approximately  due  south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township, 
whence  it  continues  approximately  due  south ;  secondly,  by  means  of  liie  Qrand  Trunk 
Pacific  wagron  road  to  Peavine  prairie,  which  crosses  tie  southeast  comer  of  township 
59,  range  5;  in  about  the  middle  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  1,  township  59, 
range.  5,  there  are  two  trails  branching  off  this  main  trail,  one  running  due  north 
(approx.)  being  the  continuation  of  the  trail  first  described,  and  the  other  running 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  a  creek  valley  until  it  reaches  the  central  meridian 
of  township  59,  along  which  it  runs  almost  due  north,  although  keeping  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian  after  once  crossing  it;  this  trail  runs  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  township  60,  range  6,  but  is  not  as  good  a  trail  as  the 
one  keeping  to  the  east  boundary  of  range  5.  The  soil  is  good  as  a  rule,  being  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  sandy  loam  or  sandy  clay  subsoil, 
and  if  the  land  is  cleared  should  prove  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  mixed  farming.  The 
surface  is  very  broken  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  but  as  a  rule  is  gently  rolling 
in  character  and  for  the  most  part  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  averaging  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  with  some  poplar,  cotton  wood,  tamarack  and 
birch  averaging  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
muskeg  and  swamp  in  this  township,  esi)ecially  in  the  northern  part,  covered  with 
spruce  and  tamarack  averaging  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  there  is 
also  considerable  land  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  township  covered  with 
brule  and  windfall  overgrown  with  small  poplar.  There  is  ^ood  spruce  timbpr 
averaging  from  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  with  some  poplar,  cotton- 
wood,  tamarack  and  birch  timber  averaging  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  section  in  this  township,  although  in  the  extreme  north 
and  south  portions  it  has  mostly  been  destroyed  by  fire.     There  is  very  little  hay  in 
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this  township^  the  only  place  in  which  some  was  found  being  on  the  edge  of  the 
two  lakes  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  14,  where  in  dry  seasons  about  one  hundred 
tons  could  be  made.  All  the  water  in  this  township  is  fresh  and  the  supply  is  suffi- 
cient and  permanent,  being  furnished  by  several  small  creeks  and  seven  permanent 
lakes.  One  of  the  creeks  flows  through  sections  6  and  5,  and  is  twelve  feet  wide,  one 
foot  deep,  and  has  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  lakes  are  situated  as  follows : 
in  sections  34  and  35;  in  sections  22,  27  and  28;  in  sections  14,  15,  22  and  23;  in 
sections  13  and  14;  in  sections  1  and  12,  and  in  sections  1  and  2.  No  land  is  liable 
to  be  flooded.  No  water-power  caB  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  the  Ed- 
monton district,  but  more  liable  to  summer  frosts  owing  to  the  presence  of  large 
muskegs.  Wood  for  fuel  is  procurable  on  every  section.  There  are  no  stone  quarries, 
minerals  or  coal  veins.  There  are  some  moose  and  deer. — Reginald  H.  Cautley, 
DL8.,  1906. 

Range  6. 

8.  Sections  1  and  2. — ^A  narrow  timbered  valley  runs  southeasterly  through  sec- 
tion 1,  the  timber  being  mostly  jackpine  and  spruce  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
A  good  creek  runs  northerly  through  this  valley.  The  east  half  of  section  9  is 
broken  by  a  mountain  which  is  covered  with  spruce  timber.  A  good  wagon  road  lead- 
ing into  Crowsnest  passes  through  section  1.  The  fuel  is  wood  and  can  be  procured 
on  tho8e  sections.  No  hay  occurs  on  these  sections  nor  any  water-powers.  No  game 
tnd  no  traces  of  minerals  were  found.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  clay  in  the  valley,  and 
mostly  bare  rocks  on  the  side-hills.  The  climate  is  very  changeable  and  summer  frosts 
occur.  Plenty  of  limestone  rock  can  be  quarried  on  these  sections, — Lennox  T.  Bray, 
D,LS.,  1906. 

50.  Portion  south  of  Saskatchewan  river. — ^This  portion  of  the  township  can  be 
reached  by  a  trail  recently  constructed  by  lumbermen,  which  enters  the  township  along 
the  south  side  of  Saskatchewan  river.  This  trail  crosses  the  river  about  fifteen  miles 
eastward.  There  is  a  good  trail  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Mewassin  trail  from  Edmonton.  The  portion  of  land  included  in  this  report 
is  exceedingly  rough  and  broken  and  is  quite  unsuited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  bush  which  varies  in  size  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  scrub 
undergrowth  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  The  large  timber  is  chiefly  spruce,  of  a 
second  grade  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  had  been  cut  and  what  re- 
mained was  being  cut  at  the  time  of  survey.  There  is  no  hay  to  be  seen,  but  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  water  is  to  be  had.  There  are  many  ravines  to  be  found  adjacent 
to  Saskatchewan  river,  all  of  which  contain  small  streams  of  good  water.  There  are 
no  water-powers  on  the  above  mentioned  river,  but  along  its  banks  can  be  seen  good 
sandstone.  None  of  this  stone  has  yet  been  quarried  except  on  a  small  scale  for 
testing  purposes.  The  stone  is  good  and  can  be  transported  down  stream  very  cheaply 
to  the  towns  and  cities  located  along  or  near  the  said  river.  The  climate  in  this 
vicinity  is  good,  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Edmonton  district.  Frosts  did 
not  occur  during  the  time  of  survey.  Minerals  of  economic  value  are  not  apparent, 
neither  is  there  any  game  worth  mentioning. — R.  H,  Knight,  D,L.S.,  1906. 

50.  To  reach  the  work  was  an  easy  matter,  as  a  wagon  road  runs  from  Edmonton, 
Bome  seventy-five  miles  west.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  township  is  fairly 
level  until  nearing  the  river,  where  it  is  rolling,  and  contains  a  fair  amount  of  non- 
merchantable  timber,  consisting  mostly  of  scattered  poplar — a  heavy  underbrush  of 
scrub  poplar  and  willow — and  a  narrow  fringe  of  spruce  along  the  river.  The  soil 
would  be  most  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  being  a  clay  subsoil  with  about  four  inches 
of  good  black  loam.    Hay  is  very  scarce,  although  good  grazing  is  to  be  had  during 
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the  summer.  No  lakes  occur,  but  water  is  reached  at  a  short  depth;  sloughs  were 
shallow  and  dry.  Big  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  is  th^  only 
stream  of  any  importance.  It  is  some  twenty-five  feet  in  width  and  about  five  feet  in 
depth  at  high  water.  It  is  so  tortuous  and  uncertain  in  supply  that  it  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  being  of  any;  use  commercially,  for  water-power,  log  driving,  &c 
The  climate  as  indicated  by  the  growth  is  good  and  frost  during  the  summer  is  only 
occasionally  ezx>erienced.  Fuel  is  abundant  in  the  shape  of  firewood,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  coal  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  float  in  Big  creek  along  which  are  posts 
driven  and  marked  '  Coal  Claims.'  No  seams  were  seen,  but  it  is  generally  known 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  in  the  locality.  Along  ^e  river  running  through 
this  township  large  outcroppings  of  sandstone  were  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  some 
of  which  are  about  to  be  developed.  There  are  no  minerals.  Qame  of  all  kinds  is  to 
be  had,  from  moose  to  prairie  chickens. — A  Driecoll,  DX.8,,  1906, 

61.  Southern  part, — This  township  is  easily  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Edmon- 
ton via  Mewassin.  The  i)ortion  of  land  herein  reported  upon  is  quite  level,  but  yet  is 
of  little  value  in  the  near  future  for  agricultural  purposes,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
swamps  and  muskegs.  These  swamps  and  muskegs  are  generally  covered  with  small 
spruce  timber  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  frequently  dead.  The  higher  and 
drier  portions  of  land  have  upon  them  a  growth  of  poplar  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  willow  scrub.  Hay  is  scarce,  so  also  is  good  water,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  surface  water  of  a  poor  quality  obtainable  from  the  swamps.  The 
only  fuel  consists  of  the  wood  mentioned  above,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  at  a  moderate 
depth  large  coal  areas  which  are  common  to  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries,  neither  are  there  apparent  any  minerals  of  economic  values.  There 
are  no  water-powers.  The  game  in  this  portion  of  the  country  is  of  no  consequence. 
—R.  H.  Knight,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

55.  The  township  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Lao  Ste.  Anne  to  Paddle  river.  I 
have  not  travelled  over  the  road,  but  I  hear  that  it  is  hardly  in  good  enough  condition 
to  allow  wagons  to  go  over  it.  The  soil  consists  generally  of  black  loam  with  a  sub- 
soil of  clay  or  sandy  clay.  Stones  are  found  only  in  a  few  pits.  The  soil  is  very 
good  for  fanning.  Almost  all  the  quarter  sections  would  rate  either  as  class  No.  1 
or  2.  The  township  is  covered  with  poplar  and  willow.  There  are  a  few  open  spots 
in  the  eastern  part.  Spruce  is  scarce.  There  is  no  timber  of  consequence  in  the 
township.  Jackpine  is  found  only  in  a  couple  of  si)ots.  Spruce  is  found  in  several 
places,  but  only  in  small  quantity,  and  always  mixed  with  poplar.  Most  of  it  is  less 
than  9  inches  in  diameter.  As  the  township  is  timbered  there  are  but  few  spots  where 
hay  is  found.  On  sections  9  and  21  some  hay  could  be  made,  though  not  many  tons. 
The  water  is  not  alkaline.  In  some  lakes  (Prefontaine  and  No.  2)  it  is  not  fit  to 
drink.  There  is  no  stream  of  importance.  The  biggest  creek  comes  from  the  south- 
east and  empties  into  lake  No.  2.  No  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  Edmonton,  I  presume.  The  coldest  recorded  was  49®  below  zero, 
on  January  26th,  1906.  The  fuel  most  readily  available  is  dry  wood.  It  is  quite 
plentiful.  There  are  no  coal  veins  known  to  me.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals.  Deer  and  bear  would  probably  be  found  in  the  township. — Raoul  Rinfret, 
DX.i%  1905. 

56.  The  township  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne  to  Paddle  river.  I 
understand  that  it  is  hardly  in  good  enough  condition  to  allow  of  wagons  to  travel 
over  it.  The  soil  is  very  good  for  agriculture.  Three-fourths  of  the  sections  would 
rate  as  class  No.  1.  Gravel  and  stones  are  met  with  occasionally  in  the  pits.  The 
soil  consists  of  black  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  sandy  clay.  The  township  is 
well  covered  with  timber  which  consists  of  big  poplar  and  willow.     There  is  birch 
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scattered  here  and  there.  Spruce  is  scarce  in  the  township.  Some  is  seen  along 
Deep  creek  in  some  spots,  and  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township.  There .  is 
very  little  hay  to  be  made.  The  only  place  where  hay  is  found  is  between  lakes  Kelly 
and  Hope,  and  in  small  quantity.  The  water  of  lake  No.  1  is  not  fit  to  drink.  The 
only  creek  of  importance  is  Deep  creek,  which  is  the  outlet  of  lake  No.  1.  There  is 
another  creek  running  northerly  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township.  Deep 
creek,  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  25,  township  56,  range  7,  is  25  links  wide.  It 
was  dry  in  January.  The  climate  would  probably  be  like  that  of  Edmonton.  The 
coldest  recorded  by  me  was  49**  below  zero.  Dry  wood  is  very  readily  available.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  Deer  and  bear  would  probably  be  found.  The 
township*  is  fairly  level,  except  the  western  part.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  few  miles  north  of  this  township. — Baoul  Binfret,  DJL  8.,  1906, 

57.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  the  road  running  to  McLeod  river,  which 
crosses  range  6  approximately  along  the  correction  line,  and  by  going  from  there 
southward  across  township  58  by  our  road.  It  can  also  be  reached  by  the  south  branch 
of  the  McLeod  road,  which  runs  along  Pembina  river,  but  this  road  across  range  5 
is  practically  impassable.  The  soil  as  a  whole  is  good,  especially  along 
Pembina  river,  where  it  is  black  loam  top  soil  and  sandy  loam  subsoil.  On  the 
high  ground  there  is  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is  suitable  for  raising  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  some  of  the  new  settlers  obtained  good  crops  of  both  this  season. 
The  surface  is  level  as  a  whole,  though  there  are  various  well-defined  valleys,  but  the 
change  is  not  abrupt  except  in  places  along  Pembina  river.  The  surface  is 
completely  wooded.  Originally  the  timber  was  spruce  of  large  size,  but  this  has  been 
burnt  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  now  mainly  covered  with  poplar  three  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  The  original  timber  shows  either  as  standing  dead  timber,  or  as  thick 
deadfall,  and  making  a  road  through  it  entailed  a  great  deal  of  work.  South  of 
Pembina  river  ihe  timber  is  spruce,  poplar  and  tamarack,  most  of  which  is  of  small 
size,  and  it  is  principally  green.  There  are  a  few  meadows  along  Pembina  river  and 
also  on  the  high  land,  but  hay  is  scarce:  The  water  is  fresh  and  wholesome.  There 
arc  various  small  ponds  and  minor  creeks,  but  the  latter  dry  up  in  the  fall,  and  at 
that  season  it  was  difficult  to  find  water,  Pembina  river  is  the  permanent  stream.  It 
is  about  four  chains  in  width  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  depth,  depending  upon 
the  season,  and  it  has  a  cu^ent  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  It  runs  in  a  well- 
defined  valley,  and  I  judge  that  the  adjacent  land  is  not  flooded,  or  if  so,  it  is  only 
temporarily  from  ice  jams.  No  water-powers  exist,  but  they  could  possibly  be  de- 
veloped along  this  river.  The  climate  is  favourable,  and  no  summer  frosts  were 
observed.  Timber  fuel  is  plentiful,  but  no  coal  was  discerned,  nor  were  other 
economic  minerals  observed.  Ducks,  rabbits  and  grouse  are  plentiful,  and  the  fishing 
in  Pembina  river  is  good. — Thos.  Drummondj  DX.8,  1906. 

58.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  road  leading  to  McLeod 
river  which  crosses  range  6  approximately  along  the  correction  line,  and  thence  south- 
ward by  a  road  cut  by  my  party.  The  soil  consists  of  the  usual  covering  of  black 
loam,  and  the  subsoil  is  usually  clay,  except  when  it  is  a  sand  or  sandy  clay,  which 
ia  presumably  underlaid  by  the  clay.  The  township  is  covered  with  timber,  which  is 
somewhat  small  and  scrubby.  As  a  whole  it  is  poplar,  but  spruce  occurs  in  clumps, 
and  is  scattered  through  the  poplar.  There  is  also  quite  a  lot  of  meadow  land  covered 
with  thick  willow.  Several  good  hay  meadows  were  found  in  this  township,  notably 
around  Twin  lakes  and  in  sections  15  and  16,  and  along  Paddle  river  and  the  various 
creeks.  This  is  practically  all  overgrown  with  willow,  but  by  clearing,  a  large  area  of 
good  meadow  land  could  be  obtained.  A  peculiarity  of  this  land  is  its  hummocky 
nature,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  in  forming  cracks  in 
the  day  soil.    The  grass  is  locally  known  as  blue  joint  and  it  is  of  good  quality.    It 
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might  be  added  that  cattle  do  well  in  this  country,  but  it  is  apparently  not  so  favour- 
able for  horses.  This  township  is  suitable  for  ranching.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
good  water  throughout  the  township.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  large  lakes  and 
several  large  streams  of  a  permanent  character.  Paddle  river  is  the  principal  branch 
of  Pembina  river.  It  traverses  the  township  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  width  and  from  two  to  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  has  a  current  of  about 
three  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  Southeast  of  this  stream  and  about  one-half  mile 
distant  from  it  is  a  parallel  stream  which  I  consider  runs  in  an  old  bed  of  Paddle 
river.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  in  width,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  has  very 
little  current.  A  creek  joins  Paddle  river  from  the  north  side  in  section  15;  it  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  width  and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth  and  has  a  current 
of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  One  branch  of  it  runs  through  Chip  lakes, 
and  the  south  branch  runs  eastward  from  the  adjoining  township.  Along  all  of  these 
streams  the  adjoining  meadow  land  is  flat  and  low,  and  it  is  probably  flooded  more  or 
less  in  the  spring  freshet,  but  to  what  extent  and  depth  I  cannot  state.  Wood  fuel 
is  plentiful  everywhere,  but  coal  was  not  discovered,  nor  were  other  economic  minerals 
observed.  Ducks,  geese,  grouse  and  rabbits  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  pike  and  other 
fish  in  the  streams,  and  in  several  of  the  lakes. — Thoa.  Drummond,  D.T.S,,  1906, 

59.  The  route  to  reach  this  township  is  by  a  road  going  to  McLeod  river.  It  is 
in  bad  condition,  as  it  crosses  various  muskegs  and  streams.  To  make  it  passable  I 
had  to  corduroy  several  muskegs,  and  build  various  bridges,  one  of  which  crosses 
Paddle  river,  and  has  a  span  of  about  sixty  feet.  This  road  crosses  range  6,  approxi- 
mately along  the  correction  line,  and  our  own  road  runs  northward  from  it  across  the 
township.  The  soil  is  very  good,  and  it  is  suitable,  I  should  judge,  for  raising  the 
various  grains  and  vegetables.  It  consists  of  black  loam  top  soil  and  a  clay  subsoil. 
This  clay  land,  I  judge,  would  make  good  wheat  land,  as  there  is  a  rank  growth  of 
X>eavine  in  the  poplar  land.  The  surface  is  covered  with  timber,  spruce,  tamarack, 
birch  and  willow.  One  portion,  i.e.,  the  greater  part  of  sections  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  28,  29  and  30,  is  included  in  timber  berth  No.  1191,  and  consists  of  spruce  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.  Most  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  township  is  covered  with 
poplar,  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  in  many  places 
quite  rough  and  hilly.  Swamp  hay  of  good  quality,  and  in  considerable  quantity  can 
be  obtained  along  the  shores  of  Thunder  lake  and  Twin  lakes,  and  also  along  a  creek 
which  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  across  the  southwestern  part  of  the  township. 
The  water  is  quite  fresh  and  wholesome.  There  are  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size,  in  which  the  supply  is  permanent,  and  there  are  also  various  creeks, 
which  are  not  as  permanent  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  meadow  land  along 
the  creeks  is  probably  flooded  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring,  to  a  depth  of  perhaps 
one  foot.  No  water-power  exists,  and  none  could  be  developed.  The  climate  seems 
favourable,  and  no  summer  frosts  were  observed.  Wood  fuel  is  plentiful  everywhere, 
but  no  coal  or  other  economic  minerals  were  discovered.  The  various  waterfowl  are 
plentiful,  also  rabbits,  and  some  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  Indians  killed  three  moose  in  the  township. — Thos.  Drummond,  D.T,S.,  1906, 

60.  The  best  route  to  this  township  is  by  a  branch  of  the  road  leading  to  McLeod 
river,  which  approximately  follows  the  correction  line  across  range  6,  and  thence 
northward  by  a  road  cut  by  my  party.  The  soil  is  good.  It  consists  of  the  usual 
covering  of  black  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  sandy  clay,  underlaid  at  a  greater  depth, 
presumably,  by  the  usual  clay  subsoil  of  the  country.  The  timber  is  heavy,  however, 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  muskegs.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  growing  the 
various  grains  and  vegetables.  The  surface  is  fairly  level  as  a  whole,  except  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  township,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  rugged  and  rough, 
as  it  rises  to  the  height  of  land,  between  Athabaska  and  Paddle  rivers.    Timber  con- 
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sisting  of  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar,  is  found  all  over  the  township.  The  spruce 
Is  of  large  size;  many  trees  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  were  cut,  and  it  is  of  good 
quality,  straight  and  clear  of  branches.  Timber  berth  1191,  a  survey  of  which  has 
been  made  by  the  owners,  includes  a  large  portion  of  this  township.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  township  the  timber  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  now  more  or  less  over- 
grown with  poplar.  Hay  is  very  scarce  throughout  the  township.  A  little  can  be 
obtained  along  a  creek  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  Apart 
from  this  we  could  find  none,  not  even  feed  for  our  horses.  The  township  is  fairly 
well  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  various  lakes  of  considerable  size,  and  by  several 
streams.  The  lakes  are  permanent,  but  tho  creeks  practically  dwindle  to  nothing  in 
the  fall  and  winter.  There  are  no  water-powers  and  none  could  be  developed.  The 
climate  seems  favourable,  and  no  summer  frosts  were  observed.  Timber  fuel  is  plenti- 
ful and  can  be  procured  everywhere,  but  no  coal  was  discovered.  "No  minerals  of 
economic  value  were  found.  Moose  and  bear  seem  plentiful,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  geese,  ducks,  rabbits  and  grouse,  and  the  various  fur-bearing  animals. — 
Thos.  Drummond,  D.T£.,  1906. 

Range  7. 

56.  This  township  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  poplar 
five  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  spruce  four  inches  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  except  parts  of  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  28  and  27,  over  which  the 
fire  has  run,  leaving  only  a  few  blu&  of  green  poplar,  with  a  new  growth 'of  small 
poplar  and  willow  brush.  These  are  good  farming  sections.  The  balance  of  the  town- 
ship is  too  thickly  wooded  for  immediate  settlement.  A  pretty  good  wagon  trail  from 
Lake  St.  Anne  to  Paddle  river  crosses  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  26  and  25.  Pembina 
river  flowing  north  crosses  sections  4,  9,  16,  15,  22,  27,  23,  26,  35  and  36.  This  town- 
ship is  well  watered  by  numerous  creeks.  The  land  is  about  level  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pembina  and  rolling  on  the  east  side.  It  is  a  good  second  class  land.  There  is  good 
fish  in  the  river,  but  I  did  not  see  any  game  in  the  township.  There  are  good  seams  of 
coal  all  along  the  Pembina,  which  is  also  running  a  little  gold. — A.  Michaud,  D.L.8., 
1905, 

57.  East  and  north  outlines, — ^Pembina  river  is  crossed  in  section.  1,  along  which 
there  are  small  areas  of  prairie  to  the  west.  Sections  1,  12,  13,  and  the  south  half  of 
section  24,  are  densely  timbered  with  poplar  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
The  height  of  land  between  Pembina  and  Paddle  rivers  is  about  the  centre  of  the 
north  half  of  section  12.  From  there  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  northwest.  The 
bottom  lands  are  reached  about  the  middle  of  section  24;  from  here  to  the  northeast 
'^^'mer  of  section  36  the  land  is  low  and  wet  with  willow  scrub  and  grass  sloughs. 
Paddle  river,  a  stream  about  thirty-five  links  wide,  three  feet  deep,  with  slow  current 
and  mud  banks  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  crossing 
^he  east  outline  about  the  middle  of  section  25.  The  north  outline  is  mostly  on  the 
!Sf»uth  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  separating  Paddle  river  from  another  stream  flowing 
across  township  58.  The  north  boundary  of  section  36  is  swampy,  with  willow  scrub 
and  sloughs.  The  east  half  of  section  35  is  covered  with  green  poplar,  from  three  to 
i^ix  inches  in  diameter;  the  remainder  of  the  outline  is  rolling  and  runs  through  old 
brule  grown  up  with  x)oplar  and  willow  scrub.  An  old  pack  trail  is  crossed  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  33.  The  soil  is  six  inches  of  loam  over  clay,  with  some 
stones  in  places.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  found.  No  stone  quarries  and  no 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  The  game  was  bear,  rabbits,  ducks  and  a 
few  partridge. — Hugh  McOrandle,  D,L.S,,  1906, 

25b— 22 
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58.  This  township  is  reached  from  Edmonton  via  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  by  a  trail  which 
enters  the  township  at  the  southeast  comer  of  section  5,  and  which  is  in  very  bad 
condition  and  ahnost  impassable  for  wagons  in  wet  weather.    I  cut  a  new  trail  around 
a  number  of  swamps.    Another  trail  via  Belvedere  post  office  crosses  the  north  end  of 
the  township.    This  trail  is  also  in  bad  condition,  following  hay  sloughs,  along  creeks, 
and  around  small  lakes.    The  soil  in  this  township  is  mostly  a  clay  loam  over  clay, 
but  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  ridges  there  is  sand  and  gravel  with  some  large  stones; 
it  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.    The  surface  is  rolling  to  hill:^,  and  is  covered  witii 
a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  willow  scrub,  and  is  dotted  over  with  small  swamps 
of  spruce  and  tamarack  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.    There  is  one  or  more  of 
these  swamps  on  almost  every  section.     The  southwest  half  of  the  township  has  no 
standing  timber,  except  in  the  small  swamps  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  small  clumps 
of  poplar  on  the  south  half  of  section  6.    The  northeast  half  of  the  township  is  dotted 
over  with  clumps  of  dead  poplar  and  spruce.    Along  the  east  boundary  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  standing  dead  spruce  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.    The 
greater  part  of  section  1  is  covered  with  green  poplar  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,    with    some    spruce    from    six    to    eight    inches    in    diameter,    and    on 
the    northeast    quarter    of    section    31    is    some    large    green    spruce,    i>oplar    and 
Cottonwood  from    ten  to  twenty-four    inches  in  diameter.     The  whole    surface    of 
this  township  is  covered  with  fallen  timber,  with  the  exception  of  patches  where  the 
timber  has  been  nearly  burned  up.    This  is  the  case  on  portions  of  sections  7,  8,  17, 
18,  20,  21  and  14.    The  standing  timber,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  31,  is  fit  only  for  settlers*  use.     A  creek  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
links  wide,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  meanders  through  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship, from  west  to  east.    The  north  branch  enters  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  30, 
and  the  south  branch  enters  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18;  the  two  branches 
join  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
sections  29,  20,  the  southwest  comer  of  28,  21,  22,  the  southwest  comer  of  23,  14  and 
13,  leaving  the  township  at  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13.     The  only  hay  seen 
in  the  township  is  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  1,  and  along  the  vall^  of  the 
above  mentioned  creek,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  slough  hay  could  be 
put  up.     On  the  high  land  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  vetches  which  is  excellent 
feed  for  stock  until  the  snow  falls.    The  water  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  I  think,  suffi- 
cient and  permanent.     The  above  mentioned  creek  is  supplied  from  springs,  and 
there  are  several  small  ponds  throughout  the  townships.    There  are  no  water-poweK. 
The  climate  is  fair;  rather  wet  this  summer,  with  light  summer  frosts,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  harm  early  crox>s.    Good  potatoes  were  grown  in  the  township  this  season. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  available  on  almost  every  section.     There  are  no  stone  quarries. 
No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.    Very  little  game  of  any  kind  was  seen, 
except  rabbits  and  ducks  in  season. — Hugh  McOrandle,  D.L.8,,  1906. 

59.  Part  subdivision. — This  township  is  reached  by  the  wagon  trail  from  Edmon- 
ton, via  McDonald's  crossing  on  Pembina  river.  This  trail  crosses  the  north  end  of 
township  68,  range  7,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  is  rough  and  in  bad  condition 
and  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather,  as  it  follows  a  chain  of  sloughs  along  creeks 
and  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  about  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  and  stone  over  clay,  suitable 
for  grazing  after  the  timber  is  removed.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  and  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  consisting  of  spruce  and  cottonwood  from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  also  some  white  birch.  On  the  south  half  of  section  31^  and  extending  into 
30,  is  an  old  brul6  and  windfall  grown  up  with  poplar  and  willow  scrub.  Sections  1 
2,  8  and  12  have  been  burned  over  lately,  and  there  is  now  only  small  patches  of 
green  timber  left  on  these  sections.  The  township  is  watered  by  several  small  streams 
of  good  water,  but  the  supply  would  not  be  sufficient  and  permanent  in  dry  seasons. 
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There  are  no  water-powers.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  The  game 
consists  of  moose,  bear,  rabbits  and  partridges.  I  would  recommend  this  township 
for  a  timber  berth,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  named  above;  in  fact  it  was 
surveyed  for  a  timber  berth  a  year  or  so  ago. — Hugh-  McOrandle,  DJj.8.,  1906. 


Range  8. 

58.  East  outline. — This  township  is  reached  by  a  wagon  trail  from  Edmonton  via 
Belvedere,  entering  the  township  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  25.  This  trail 
:>  rough  and  in  bad  condition,  and  would  be  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather.  There 
is  also  an  old  pack  trail  (along  which  I  took  wagons)  branching  from  the  Lac  Ste. 
Anne  and  McLeod  river  trail  at  Paddle  river  crossing  and  entering  this  township  in 
section  13.  The  soil  is  a  light  day  loam  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  over  clay,  suitable 
for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow 
scrub,  and  a  few  small  swamps  of  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  scrub  and  timber  in  this 
township  is  mostly  all  fire-kiUed,  and  another  fire  or  two  would  convert  a  good  portion 
of  it  into  prairie,  especially  sections  12  and  13  and  westward  which  is  now  called  Pea- 
vine  prairie.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value  in  the  township  except  on  section  36 
which  ia  covered  with  green  spruce,  poplar  and  cottonwood  from  ten  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  dianieter.  I  saw  no  hay  lands,  but  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  wild  vetches.  The  northern  portion  is  well  watered  by  springs  or  small 
creeks  of  good  water.  There  are  no  water-powers.  For  fuel  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
poplar  and  spruce  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  township,  and  some  small  bluffs- 
scattered  over  it.  No  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found. 
The  game  is  bear,  rabbit,  sandhill  crane  and  a  few  partridge. — Hugh  McQrandle, 
D1j8^  1906. 

59.  East  outline. — This  township  is  reached  from  the  wagon  trail  crossing  the 
north  portion  of  township  68,  range  7.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  over  clay  and  stones, 
and  is  rated  fourth  class,  with  the  exception  of  section  1  which  is  rated  third  class. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  covered  with  heavy  timber  consisting  of  spruce  and  cotton- 
^TOod  from  ten  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  poplar,  balsam  and  birch 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  hay.  Water  is  scarce.  A  few  small 
creeks  run  through  the  township,  but  they  are  dry  in  a  dry  season.  There  are  no 
water-powers.  Wood  is  plentiful  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  was  seen.  No  stone 
quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  The  game  consists  of  moose, 
tear  and  rabbits. — Hugh  McOrandle,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

60.  East  outline. — This  township  is  reached  by  pack  trail  along  or  near  its  out- 
lines, from  the  wagon  trail  crossing  the  north  end  of  township  58.  An  old  pack  trail 
crosses  the  east  boundary  of  section  13,  and  appears  to  run  parallel  to  Athabaska  river 
which  crosses  the  line  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  26,  and  fiows  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  through  section  31,  range  7.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  over  stony  clay, 
would  rate  fourth  class,  and  is  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  or  for  grazing  after  the 
timber  is  removed.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  very  broken  near  the  river,  and  is 
covered  with  heavy  timber  from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  spruce, 
cottonwood  and  poplar.  There  is  no  hay.  The  township  is  well  watered  by  small 
streams  and  x>onds  and  Athabaska  river.  There  are  no  water-powers.  There  is  plenty 
of  wood  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  was  found.  No  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals 
of  economic  value  were  observed.  The  game  consists  of  moose,  bear,  deer,  rabbits  and 
ducks,  and  fish  in  the  small  lake  on  section  1. — Hugh  McOrandle,  D.L.8.J  1906, 

25b— 22i 
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36.  Western  part, — A  trail  runs  from  Banff  to  lake  Minnewanka  traversing  this 
'  area.  This  trail  is  always  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  gravelly,  suitable 
only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  hrul6  and  a  thick 
growth  of  small  jackpine.  On  sections  90  and  81  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spruce  as  large  as  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  occurs  in  small  bunches  through- 
out both  sections.  There  is  no  hay.  The  water  is  all  fresh  with  a  x)ermanent  and 
sufficient  supply.  Cascade  creek  will  average  in  low  water  one-half  cliain  wide,  one 
foot  deep  and  a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  second.  There  is  no  danger  of  floods.  Water- 
powers  could  be  developed  on  Cascade  river,  but  it  would  require  a  long  high  dam  with 
great  danger  of  washouts.  Summer  frosts  were  observed  every  month  during  the 
summer.  The  climate  is  changeable  but  owing  to  the  elevation  very  healthy.  Both 
wood  and  coal  are  abundant  in  the  township.  Bankhead  town  and  mine,  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Coal  company,  are  situated  on  section  19.  Limestone  boulders  and  ledges 
'  are  found  all  over  the  district.  None  is  quarried,  however.  CoaJ  is  the  only  mineral 
found.  Mule  deer,  coyotes,  mountain  lion  and  bear  are  found  in  this  township.  No 
birds  were  seen,  such  as  ducks  or  geese.  The  sections  are  underlaid  with  coal  which 
is  being  mined  by  the  Pacific  Coal  company.  The  coal  mined  is  a  rather  inferior 
anthracite  but  gives  very  good  satisfaction  for  domestic  purposes.  The  coal  company 
have  extensive  shafts,  tipple,  &c.,  and  are  especially  well  equipped  with  compressed  air 
locomotives  for  speedy  handling  of  cars,  &c. — C.  0.  FairchUd,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

27.  Sections  6  and  7. — These  sections  are  traversed  by  the  Cascade  river  pack  trail 
and  are  only  accessible  by  pack  or  saddle-horse  at  present.  There  is  little  or  no  soil 
in  the  township.  These  sections  are  generally  covered  with  spruce  and  jadtpine  average 
ing  eight  inches  in  diameter  north  of  Cascade  river  and  west  of  the  Cascade  trail  and 
with  brul^  and  small  jackpine  on  the  balance  of  the  township.  There  is  no  hay.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  in  Cascade  river  and  numerous  springs  and  creeks 
flowing  into  it.  There  is  no  suitable  water-power  owing  to  the  shallow  nature  of  tht* 
river  and  danger  from  anchor  ice.  Summer  frosts  are  frequent.  The  climate  i? 
healthy.  Coal  and  wood  may  both  be  procured  on  the  sections.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries.  Coal  is  the  only  mineral  found.  Deer  and  sheep  were  seen,  also  coyotes  and 
mountain  lions. — C.  C.  FairchUd,  D,L,8.,  1906, 

Range  12. 

26.  Part. — This  work  lies  contiguous  to  the  Banff-Lake  Minnewanka  trail  on  the 
east  side  of  Cascade  mountain.  To  get  into  the  sections  on  the  west  side  of  Cascade  it 
is  necessary  to  go  in  either  over  Stony  Squaw  mountain  to  Fortymile  creek  and 
thence  along  an  old  hunting  trail  up  the  valley  between  Cascade  and  Sawback  moun- 
tains, or  to  go  up  the  Cascade  river  trail  to  near  the  north  boundary  of  township  27. 
range  12,  and  thence  up  a  canyon  between  the  two  northerly  peaks  of  Cascade  moun- 
tain into  the  same  valley  between  Cascade  and  Sawback  mountains.  I  cut  this  trail 
out  sufficiently  to  get  through  but  expect  fallen  timber  will  soon  fill  it  in  ag'ain.  This 
trail  is  on  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  any  of  the  lines  surveyed  in  town- 
ship 26,  range  12,  and  these  lines  can  only  be  reached  on  foot  after  a  stiff*  climb.  The 
portion  of  this  township  subdivided  consists  of  the  main  part  of  Cascade  mountain. 
and  many  of  the  section  lines  are  wholly  or  in  imrt  inaccessible.  There  is  little  or  nc 
soil  in  the  township,  nearly  all  the  surface  being  rock.  The  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
up  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  is  covered  with  spruce  and  jackpine  averaging  one  foot 
in  diameter,  interspersed  with  brul6  and  thick  small  jackpine.  There  is  no  hay.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  in  the  numerous  springs  and  small  creeks  which  run  do\n: 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  disappearing  and  reappearing  at  irregular  intervals.  There 
is  no  danger  of  floods  except  from  snowslides.    There  are  many  miniature  falls,  some 
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£re  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  streams  are  all  rapids  and  f alls,  hut  the  volume 
is  not  sufficient  for  power  purposes.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing  and  frosts 
were  observed  every  month,  and  when  in  high  places  on  the  mountains  every  day  of 
summer.  There  is  plenty  of  both  coal  and  wood  on  the  mountain.  The  Pacific  Goal 
compansr's  tunnel,  I  believe,  runs  under  the  mountain  into  this  township.  There  are 
no  stone  quarries  at  present.  Coal  was  the  only  mineral  found.  It  outcrops  along  the 
small  creeks  in  various  places  on  the  east  face  of  the  mountain,  which  has  all  been 
prospected.  Mountain  sheep  are  quite  plentiful  on  Cascade  mountain,  and  a  few  mule 
deer  were  seen,  also  two  bear  (grizzly),  one  mountain  lion,  numerous  coyotes,  but  no 
mountain  goat  were  observed.  A  few  ptarmigan  and  rabbits  were  also  seen. — 0.  G, 
Fairchild,  D.L\8,,  1906. 

27.  This  township  is  reached  by  a  pack  trail  known  as  the  Cascade  trail  from 
Banff.  This  is  a  fair  trail  for  a  mountain  trail.  What  little  soil  there  is  along  Cas- 
cade river  is  suitable  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  generally  timbered  in  the  southeast 
part  The  balance  of  the  river  valley  is  covered  with  burnt  timber  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  timber  is  all  of  spruce  or  jackpine  and  averages  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  most  part.  There  is  no  hay.  There  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  obtain- 
able in  Cascade  river  and  its  numerous  small  branches.  Cascade  river  averages  one 
chain  wide,  two  feet  deep  with  a  velocity  of  five  feet  per  second.  There  is  little 
danger  of  flooding.  Considerable  horsepower  could  be  developed  by  the  construction 
of  dams,  but  anchor  ice  and  liabilities  of  flooding  due  to  snow  slides,  etc.,  would  make 
:he  economic  value  of  the  water-powers  doubtful.  Frosts  were  observed  every  month, 
bit  the  air  is  bracing  and  the  climate  healthy.  There  is  plenty  of  both  wood  and 
coal  in  the  township.  The  coal  outcrops  in  fourteen  different  points  on  one  stream 
in  sections  1  and  12.  ^hese  are  exposed  by  prospecting  work  and  seem  a  part  of  the 
si\me  seams  as  are  being  mined  at  Bankhead.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  in  the 
township.  There  are  no  minerals  besides  coal  as  far  as  I  know  in  the  township. 
Sheep,  deer,  bear,  coyotes,  mountain  lion,  jwrcupine,  rabbits,  marten,  mink,  partridge 
and  ptarmigan  were  seen  in  this  township. — G.  G.  Fairchild,  DJb.S.,  1906. 

28.  Sections  3,  4,  9,  and  10. — These  sections  are  reached  by  the  Cascade  river 
pack  trail  from  Banff,  which  is  a  very  good  mountain  trail.  There  is  little  soil  in 
the  township,  that  being  clay  loam  and  suitable  only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is 
trenerally  covered  with  heavy  brule  or  dry  standing  spruce  and  pine  averaging 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  size  is  reduced  as  you  ascend  the  mountains  and 
entirely  disappears  on  the  tops.  There  is  no  hay.  There  is  plenty  of  good  fresh 
water  in  Cascade  river  and  small  tributary  streams.  The  river  averages  one  chain 
wide,  one  foot  deep  with  a  velocity  of  five  fectt  per  second.  Water-power  could 
not  be  economically  develoi)ed  owing  to  anchor  ice.  None  of  the  land  is  liable  to  be 
Hooded.  The  climate  is  good.  Summer  frosts  were  observed  every  month.  Wood  is 
I'lentiful  on  these  sections.  No  coal  veins  were  seen.  There  are  no  stone  quarries. 
Tliere  are  no  economic  minerals  as  far  as  I  know.  Bear,  deer  and  sheep  were  seen 
in  the  township.— (7.  G.  Pairchild,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  H. 

76.  The  south  third  of  this  township  is  at  present  heavily  timbered  with  poplar 
and  spruce  from  four  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  land  is  high  and  quite  roll- 
ing. Where  it  adjoins  Buffalo  bay,  an  arm  of  Lesser  Slave  lake,  it  falls  in  terraces 
about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  beach  near  the  shore.  The  Salt  Prairie  Settlement  survey 
covers  a  large  part  of  the  prairie  in  this  township,  but  outside  of  it  there  are  sections 
36,  35,  25,  26,  22,  23  and  24  and  that  part  of  the  township  north  of  the  settlement  sur- 
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"vey  which  have  prairie  si)ots  and  light  timber  and  windfall  easily  cleared.  The  centre 
portion  of  the  subdivision  rises  towards  the  south  and  east  to  the  rolling  heavily  tim- 
bered land.  .There  is  a  large  spruce  swamp  on  sections  18,  19  and  20,  which  the  fire 
ran  through  this  summer,  uprooting  and  falling  the  timber  in  many  places,  and  there 
are  other  smaller  muskegB  on  sections  22, 23  and  26.  The  several  branches  of  Salt  creek 
become  one  in  section  27,  and  it  flows  with  a  current  of  about  two  miles  pex  hour  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  and  a  width  of  twenty  feet.  It  runs  through  a 
valley  seventy-five  feet  deep  and  from  ^ve  to  fifteen  chains  wide  to  section  21,  where  it 
leaves  the  valley  and  is  within  its  own  banks,  often  overflowing  them,  until  it  readies 
Buflfalo  bay  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  18.  There  are  three  good  wooden 
bridges  over  it,  one  in  section  18,  one  in  section  17  and  another  in  section  21,  all  built 
by  private  means.  The  soil,  which  is  black  and  sandy  loam  on  clay  with  some  sand  and 
sandy  loam,  is  generally  good,  and  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  There  was  only  one  squat- 
ter living  in  this  township  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  34,  there  being  a  house,  a  stable  and  five  acres  of 
breaking;  also  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  on  which  a  good  log  house  is 
erected,  besides  a  -stable  and  some  breaking.  The  meridian  between  sections  20  and  21 
ran  through  the  improvements  made  by  the  only  squatter  living  on  his  claim,  on  which 
he  had  a  house,  stable  and  several  acres  of  breaking.  Where  crops  are  growing  this 
season  they  look  so  well  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  are  numbers  of  settlers 
here,  in  fact  before  leaving  the  district  several  had  taken  up  their  residence.  Timber, 
except  on  sections  13,  14, 15,  16  and  17  and  the  south  third  of  the  township^  is  of  very 
little  value  except  for  fuel.  Some  good  spruce  and  poplar  for  building  purposes  may 
be  got  on  these  sections.  Water  in  Salt  creek  is  good  for  general  use,  but  I  am  told 
that  where,  wells  are  sunk  there  is  quite  a  strong  mineral  and  in  some  cases  saline 
taste.  No  rocks  or  stones  were  seen  except  a  few  rolling  stones  in  some  sections.  The 
wagon  road  from  Lesser  Slave  lake  to  Whitefish  lake  runs  partly  in  the  settlement 
survey  and  partly  in  the  township,  and  since  the  survey  was  made  I  have  driven  over 
a  road  lately  cut  with  the  aid  of  government  money  north  from  the  village  through 
sections  5,  8,  16  and  21  and  crossing  Salt  creek  at  the  bridge  on  section  21.  This  road 
being  on  high  land  is  intended  to  be  used  when  the  freshets  flood  the  one  usually 
travelled  around  the  shores  of  Buffalo  bay. — Henry  W.  8elby,  D,L.8.,  1906, 


77.  South  part, — This  township  is  composed  of  high  rolling  country  of  varying 
character,  but  the  portion  subdivided  is  nearly  all  good  for  farming  purposes.  The 
north  one-third  is  at  present  not  suitable  for  farming,  the  west  portion  being  largely 
a  spruce  muskeg  and  the  easterly  portion  very  rolling  with  some  sand  hills  covered  with 
a  growth  of  timber  of  little  or  no  value.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11, 12,  13,  14  and  23 
are  comjwsed  of  good  prairie  land,  the  southeast  part  containing  bluffs  of  small  timber, 
poplar  and  willow.  Good  water  can  be  had  on  nearly  all  of  these  sections.  They  are 
suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  stock-raising.  Grass  grows  quite  luxuriantly  and  it  is 
quite  frequently  made  into  hay  by  those  living  near  by.  The  soil  is  four  to  twelve 
inches  of  black  loam  or  clay.  There  are  no  settlers  in  this  township,  but  some  break- 
ing has  been  done  and  a  fence  built  on  section  2  and  section  3.  Both  of  these  are  sure 
to  make  good  farms.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  covered  with  poplar  bush  and 
scattered  spruce  with  willow  brush  along  the  creeks  and  sloughs.  Two  branches  of 
Salt  creek  pass  through  these  lands,  but  theie  is  very  little  saline  taste  to  the  water. 
The  wagon  road  from  Lesser  Slave  lake  to  Whitefish  lake  passes  northerly  through  this 
township.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  township  will  be  settled,  it  having  the  advantages 
of  good  soil,  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  a  good  wagon  road  to  enable  settlers  to  reach  the 
township,  close  proximity  to  the  village  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  where  hay  and  ^rain  can 
be  disposed  of,  while  the  danger  from  summer  frosts  will  be  no  more  than  other  part5 
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of  the  country  where  the  fanning  is  successfully  carried  on.  Moose  and  caribou  tracks 
were  observed  but  scarcely  any  other  game. — Henry  W.  Selhy,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  15, 

75.  East  boundary. — ^This  line  was  run  on  the  ice  because  its  course  lay  over  so 
much  water  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  warm  weather.  Its  north  end  is  in  Buffalo 
bay  and  in  running  south  keeps  a  short  distance  west  of  the  main  outlet  for  nearly  three 
miles,  where  the  main  land  is  again  reached  and  a  connection  made  with  the  survey 
of  the  Sucker  Creek  Indian  reserve.  No.  150a.  The  land  along  this  line  is  not 
suitable  for  farmings  but  the  township  west  is  composed  mainly  of  fanning  and  meadow 
land.  Thousands  of  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut  on  these  meadows  and  hundreds  of 
horses  range  here  every  season. — Henry  W.  Selby,  DJj,8.,  1906, 

76.  This  land  may  be  conveniently  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  description,  into 
the  north  and  south  halves.  The  north  half,  from  a  height  of  probably  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  near  the  twentieth  base  line,  lies  with  a  general  slope  towards  the  south  and 
southeast,  where  the  south  half,  slightly  higher  than  the  waters  ol  Buffalo  bay,  is 
met  Parts  of  sections  7, 18  and  13  being  on  the  high  land  should  not  be  included  with 
the  south  half  but  as  they  lie  mostly  within  the  settlement  survey,  need  not  be  affected 
by  this  division.  All  the  sections  north  of  the  settlement  survey  although  heavily 
wooded  with  poplar  up  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  will  make  beautiful  farms  when 
cleared.  And  as  settlement  takes  place  and  this  wood  is  cut  fires  will  make  prairie 
land  of  it  Water  was  found  only  in  the  creeks  running  in  coulees  forty  feet  to  fifty 
feet  deep  on  sections  32,  33,  34  and  27  and  this  very  strongly  impregnated  with  alka- 
line or  mineral  taste,  evidently  fed  by  springs  or  underground  currents.  Springs 
tfere  noticed  on  sections  18  and  19  in  the  settlement,  the  water  of  which  though  tasting 
of  the  mineral,  was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  creeks.  Where  wells  have  been  sunk  the 
water  is  quite  strong  for  a  while  but  improves  on  being  used  regularly.  Wash  creek, 
coming  from  section  32  and  entering  the  marsh  alongside  of  Heart  river  in  section  22, 
has  a  rapid  current.  It  does  not  average  a  depth  of  two  inches  and  a  width  of  two  feet 
and  apparently  is  fed  by  springs.  It  flows  in  a  coul6e  fifty  feet  deep  to  the  centre  of 
the  Indian  reserve.  Where  the  banks  of  the  coulee  end  it  has  cut  a  channel  and  at 
high  water  several  channels  are  running.  I  saw  it  in  June  near  my  camp  on  section 
28  four  feet  deep  and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide.  This  was  the  effect  of  only  two 
<^ys'  rain,  and  it  remained  like  that  for  three  days  before  gradually  subsiding.  It 
can  be  imagined  what  would  be  the  result  upon  South  Heart  river,  which  is  only  a 
little  over  a  chain  wide  and  seldom  over  two  feet  deep,  with  a  cunent  of  about  two 
miles  per  hour  and  which  winds  its  way  across  the  south  half  of  this  township. 
Several  channels  have  been  made  through  this  low  land  the  soil  of  which  shows  that 
it  has  been  dei>osited  by  the  ever  recurring  Jreshets  and  which  had  gradually  risen 
until  now  the  greater  part  of  the  low  land  remains  dry  at  all  times,  but  thousands  of 
acres  are  still  flooded  by  the  sudden  pouring  of  this  volume  of  water  into  Buffalo  bay. 
These  old  channels,  or  partly  used  channels  are  in  places  like  rivers  without  any  current, 
with  bars  in  them  where  at  low  water  one  can  cross  dry-shod  and  at  time  of  freshet 
with  the  current  setting  up  stream  carrying  a  canoe  as  fast  as  it  will  ordinarily  down- 
stream in  the  main  channels.  There  are  now  at  low  water  four  mouths  to  South  Heart 
river,  and  they  are  emptying  such  a  quantity  of  silt  or  deposit  into  Buffalo  bay 
annually  that  it  remahis  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  bay  will  become  only  the 
channel  of  South  Heart  river.  In  paddling  a  canoe  over  the  bay  at  low  water  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  can  be  touched  at  from  two  to  three  feet  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore  the  water  is  not  over  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  This  low  land 
at  the  mouth  of  South  Heart  river  is  very  rich  and  grows  great  crops  of  hay  besides 
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|r>isfiiriri{;  huri'If'-'U  ',f  h^;j/i  ^?  /,'.T>/*  ^.'.'i  ".%*t>.  TLfrTr:  irt  'iry  elevations  or  low 
ri'lc^3  nrp/f  th#^  Kflfik^c  of  th/-  o>I  ffi^tT.r.f'.^  91*. A  ^*r;frr  wst^reourae*  are  thi<^r  grown 
'if»  wiJh  willow  f»n/l  fAw;irU  t}^-  w-%'  ni'l^  of  th*:  tOTmihip  several  blufEs  of  poplar  are 
f'- 1  Iff  I  from  two  \ut')i*^^  u,  ftji  \f./'h*'H  lu  'JlirrieT^r,  with  sfjire  scattered  epruce 
Hs  lnr(£*'  M5!  fourth *'ri  ir^'h'*  in  '\\s%:t.t-^*T.  I'f'^cf:  Kiver  road  leaves  the  road 
lltroMKh  fh^  npil]rwf}ui  «t,  th'j  ^ft-^t  ^-u^j  of  ih';  Indian  reserve  (1500)  and  about  a 
i\nnrU'r  nf  n  inllr  v,f'-iU^r]y  from  thi-t  (y/int  t}j<;  wsifson  road  for  Winakamu  and  Prairie 
Kivnrs  pr-ftJi^riM-rif.  \irfii\f'.\i$^  ?*oijthw*;M<-rly  from  Peace  River  road.  Several  of  the  lots 
lifiv»»  o/'^«ii|»nntft.  hilt  tlM-n?  «r^!  non*;  oiitriidf;  of  the  settlement  surv^  at  present.  Many 
firjfln  of  ontf(«  wlirflt.  firifl  hnrl^y  nn;  H^-in  which  look  very  well  though  farming  seems  to 
|ii»  i'mii'mwI  riji  ill  II  I  III  If  Iff  iirt^d  wny  y*  t,  for  the  nefd  of  a  better  market.  No  rocks  or 
•IHnirins  wrii.  iJic/Mivrn-'l.  nii'l  nlthoiiKh  th^Tf:  nii^ht  be  a  good  water-power  on  South 
ll'<Mrl  rivpr  by  bnibliiii;  n  fjiiin  tlif;  opinion  ih  given  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk 
fi'  |Mif  iiiip  til*  r«'  nil  Mci'iniiit.  nf  fh*'  MiirMfn  fiHc  of  the  water  at  times.  This  township 
jQ  icarnrmll.v  U'«l  =11  i fill  fur  niix«'(|  ftiririiiiK  nnrl  stock-raising.  No  game  of  any  kintl 
•■M'upt  M  fi'w  |Mirtriil^ri  fiiifl  riibbilH  wj-n-,  wm  and  one  jumping  deer  south  of  South 
11. ml  liviT  ill  ilin  buy  lnnfk     i/rtirff  W,  Hrlhy,  DJj.S.,  1900, 

Unufjo  10, 

"xW.  f!tist  tiniiihl'itu.  'riii.M  linr.  with  tb<'  «'XiM'ption  of  section  12  and  part  of 
Q.'i'fii»n  |M.  j»n«»«oQ  tbn»n^li  ii  tbi<'Ul.v  tiinbonMl  country.  Sovcrnl  spruce  muskegs  are 
.  i..oa,,|  Imii  Hip  nnrlb  biilf  nf  tlio  towMsliip  i.M  i^ovorod  with  poplar  and  the  land  has  a 
.1.  :.*.M»l  lowniilM  \\\o  ui»rlb  and  i»*  ni'arly  dry.  In  tho  country  lying  along  the  19th 
b  »3i»  lino  1bf^^*|l  \i  a  hw^o  Mpruoo  nniskoK  vory  wot  in  places  and  a  small  quantity  of 
t:«wi.v  nii  1  .M  \\\o  «»nlrr  ribio.  b\it  tbo  avora^rt^  is  quite  small.  East  Prairie  river 
•  r.'-i. -I  \\\r  \^^\o  hx  ioo  in  tbo  ut^rtb  half  of  sootion  12  and  following  a  very  crooked 
,,ina»»  pn-s-aoj  onl  of  tbo  towu'ibip  in  sootion  JVI.  Land  slide?  and  the  erosion  of  the 
1  \\\-.  V\  \\u-  \M\\t\\  bavo  liixon  tbo  l.-niil  adj*-inin>r  tho  rivor  an  uneven  appearance; 
.  .  '1,1.-  tiN.pl.  nilv  l^Mmt  «M^iv  «.rv<n  or  ri^]\t  tVot  \\\fi]\,  wliile  the  other  rises  abruptly 
«.^  i\  b«^ii>bt  o!  ^>  \onty  tno  or  one  bnndrtsl  fret  above  the  water.  A?  seen  from  the  west, 
1..  Mb  ^^^^^  oM-t  bonndsnir-s  autl  fnMu  a  walk  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in 
■.,  :..M,  1  ^  :vi.l  \:\  tbm^  iuv  srxeval  pnnrio  spots,  the  timl>er  and  brush  having  been 
1,  ii  M\  .^pjr.^on  \x,^v,ld  bo  that  this  township  was  not  suit,^We  for  farming  but 
».  ..!.;  U    T.I,  v.-  o-e^nl  n^  ^  Innbrr  rosevxo.      Ih'^irr   }\\  Snl-j.\  D.L.S.,  190(y. 

.1     V   l.r,"!'.  «y,-  \  u'xx    of  tbi'i  towv.s^-p  tc^k.n   from  aiiy  of  the  slight  elevations 

.',.!.;   ..    ...V."-  I'-r..*  -sb.^  ■^■sv,^^vvv^,^n  ibi-.l  i1  is  *v\rr<N^  with  a  deiisi^  pT\"*wTh  of  willv"»w. 

..   :..  -.x*    v.  p'.n.^^v,  >xb;rb  fipprj^^-s  to  ^N^.-jforni  1o  sot^io  rc^il^r  but  tortuous 

-.    XX ]..'.•   il;,    '.i-.sll.-i    r.v.,t  ^,^v<  .irfi'ft."  jivowlV.  fils  iv.  ibe  vu'tt.     In  f*ct  the  actual 
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channel  was  so  packed  with  logs  and  driftwood  that  it  could  not  get  through.  Con- 
siderable dry  timber  for  fuel  can  be  got  throughout  the  township,  but  once  it  begins 
to  fill  up  with  settlers  they  will  be  compelled  to  go  south  for  their  firewood.  There 
is  some  timber  in  the  south  tier  of  sections  but  it  is  small  and  not  standing  very  thick. 
Vegetation  is  generally  very  rank,  stock  looks  well  and  a  large  quantity  of  hay  is  saved 
for  winter  feeding.  The  soil  generally  is  a  loose  loam  changing  from  black  in  the 
portion  liable  to  flooding  to  a  light  loam  or  clay  in  those  farther  from  the  river.  A 
v'ooj  wagon  road  running  from  Lesser  Slave  lake  to  Sturgeon  lake  passes  from  east 
to  west  through  this  township  and  other  roads  branch  off  northerly  for  the  use  of 
settlers  and  to  reach  Slave  lake  without  cros&ing  so  much  water.  East  Prairie  river 
follows  a  very  crpoked  course  with  a  general  trend  towards  the  north  near  the  north 
end  of  the  township,  its  channel  is  not  much  over  half  of  the  width  it  is  in  the  south, 
but  the  current  is  more  rapid.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  drained  into  East 
Prairie  river  through  numerous  coulees,  some  having  small  creeks  in  them  at  present, 
Though  most  of  them  are  dry.  I  am  told  that  in  some  of  these  coulees  at  the  time  of 
liigh  water  in  the  river  the  water  backs  up  several  miles,  and  crops  growing  in  fields 
adjoining  them  are  benefited  according  to  their  proximity.  No  rocks  or  quarries  were 
noticed,  or  game  of  any  kind. — Henry  W.  Selby,  D,L.S.,  1906. 

75.  Southwest  six  sections, — ^For  the  present  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  cut  the 
lines  through  the  balance  of  this  township  as  much  of  it  is  flooded  by  East  Prairie 
river.  These  six  sections  are  nearly  flat  and  are  composed  of  prairie  with  large 
bunches  of  willow  brush  and  willow  fringed  coulees.  A  quantity  of  black  poplar  and 
spruce  is  found  on  the  north  half  of  section  4.  A  sawmill  is  in  operation  about  a 
lialf  mile  east  of  the  east  boundary  of  section  4  whic^  has  been  supplied  with  spruce 
logs  from  the  land  adjacent  to  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  This  timber  is  of  a  good 
size,  but  is  scattered.  Two  squatters  have  made  improvements  on  section  6,  but  the 
;^  mount  of  breaking  is  small  all  through  this  settlement,  since  the  market  is  very 
limited.  Much  progress  cannot  be  looked  for  without  a  railway. — Henry  W.  Selby, 
D.L.S.,  1906. 

7.  The  northern  two-thirds  of  this  township,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions 
-outh  of  the  wagon  road  to  Lesser  Slave  lake,  is  well  suited  for  mixed  farming  and 
-tock-raising.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil,  and  grass  and  vetches  grow 
luxuriantly  all  over  it  except  on  the  most  heavily  wooded  sections,  though  not  to  the 
^arae  extent  that  it  does  in  parts  of  Prairie  River  settlement.  There  are  two  small 
'Teoks,  one  of  which  rises  a  short  distance  north  of  the  base  line  in  the  high  lands  and 
tiows  in  a  coulee  about  twenty-five  feet  deep  through  section  32,  where  the  coulee 
tnds.  The  other  rises  in  section -36  and  flows  through  sections  35  and  27  in  a  coulee 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  From  these  jwints  the  coulees  become  simply  rolling  country 
and  the  creeks  find  their  way  to  the  low  lands  near  Heart  river.  Many  grassy  sloughs 
which  are  nearly  dry  this  year  are  found  in  sections  20,  21,  28  and  29.  The  settle- 
ment survey  covers  nearly  all  the  prairie  sections,  but  prairie  is  found  sufficient  for  a 
iiood  start  on  sections  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  27  and  28.  On  these  the  land  is  good, 
\*eing  clay,  and  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil,  while  the  timber  is  small  and  not  difficult 
to  clear.  Bluffs  of  poplar  suitable  for  building  purposes  and  fuel  are  on  each  of  these. 
On  the  north  half  of  section  17  a  piece  of  breaking  of  about  two  acres  is  fenced,  but 
no  buildings  have  been  built  and  there  is  no  crop  in  yet.  There  is  a  house  partially 
Iniilt  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  23,  but  no  one  resides  there.  In  fact  no  one 
liv^  in  this  township  except  one  settler  on  lot  110,  one  on  108  and  one  on  lot  104, 
though  there  are  crops  growing  on  several  of  the  settlement  lots  which  the  frosts  of 
several  cold  nights  do  not  appear  to  have  injured.  The  chord  four  miles  south  of 
the  hase  line  runs  through  the  low  lands  adjacent  to  Heart  river,  locally  called  Horse 
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lakes  when  flooded.  These  basins  or  lakes  were  dry  last  year.  In  May  of  this  year 
there  was  no  water  to  be  seen  in  them.  In  June  the  greater  part  of  sections  8,  9, 
10,  11  and  14  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  to  four  feet  of  water  after  a  rain  of  two 
days  duration.  In  September  very  little  water  is  to  be  seen  in  them.  The  reason 
for  this  flooding  appears  to  be  that  East  and  West  Prairie  rivers  flow  into  South 
Heart  river  in  township  76,  range  16.  The  quantity  of  water  usually  flowing  in  each 
of  the  Prairie  rivers  \&  about  equal  to  that  flowing  in  Heart  river  and  the  banks  of 
Heart  river  being  only  about  seven  feet  high  cannot  receive  this  extra  flow  of  water. 
Consequently  it  has  to  overflow,  some  to  the  north  of  Heart  river  and  some  into  basins 
south  and  along  the  Prairie  rivers.  This  land  not  being  at  present  suitable  for  farm- 
ing or  grazing  I  did  not  subdivide  it.  The  heaviest  timbered  sections  are  19,  30,  31, 
32,  33,  34,  35  and  36;  on  these  the  timber  is  mainly  poplar  from  two  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  with  some  willow.  On  the  rest  of  the  township  the  poplar  is  small 
and  scattered  and  mixed  with  willow.  A  few  trees  of  spruce  and  tamarack  up  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  are  seen  on  the  south  boundary  pf  sectionlS  and  along 
the  west  halves  of  sections  6  and  7,  there  are  some  good  spruce  and  tamarack  but  only 
a  small  quantity  and  probably  more  useful  for  the  needs  of  the  settlers  than  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township  but  among  the  berry  bushes  tracks 
of  bear  were  observed. — Henry  TV.  Selhy,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  17. 

74.  Before  deciding  as  to  the  subdivision  of  township  74,  range  17,  after  running 
the  east  and  south  outlines,  I  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  it  and  for  the  following 
reasons  decided  to  subdivide  only  the  east  two  miles  for  the  present.    The  main 
reason  being  that  there  is  more  timber  and  brush  west  of  Prairie  river,  than  home- 
steaders care  to  locate  on,  until  settlers  become  more  numerous.    And  although  in 
sections  18  to  14  and  19  to  ^  there  are  numerous  prairie  spots  and  the  grass  and 
vegetation  is  quite  rank  and  the  soil  all  that  could  be  desired,  there  are  wet  sloughs, 
coulees  and  some  muskegs  which  make  it  look  uninviting.    The  southerly  third  of  the 
township  west  of  the  river  falls  gently  towards  the  north  and  west,  has  poplar  and  willow 
all  over  it,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  a  white  clay  with  very  little  loam.    The  northerly 
third  is  more  or  less  heavily  timbered  and  flooded  by  the  high  water  of  West  Prairie 
river,  but  as  this  does  not  often  occur,  this  land  may  be  suitable  for  stock-raising, 
but  for  the  ordinary  ranch  where  cattle  and  horses  are  supposed  to  rustle  all  winter, 
I  do  not  think  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  suitable  without  providing  hay  for  three 
months  when  the  snow  gets  a  crust  on  it.    Sections  1  to  13  and  the  west  -p&rts  of  26 
and  35  are  covered  with  poplar  and  willow  and  there  is  considerable  willow  and  a  few 
|)oplar  blufls  scattered  over  the  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  township,  but  there  is 
not  a  quarter  section  of  this  latter  part  that  has  not  enough  prairie  on  it  to  give  a 
settler  a  good  start,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  claims  already  occupied.    The 
peculiar  feaure  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  large  number  of  coul6es  or  water- 
courses fringed  with  willow  and  scattered  poplar,  which  now  are  nearly  dry,  but  some 
have  old  beaver  dams  across  them  which  hold  the  water  back  in  ponds.  These  coulees 
or  ravines  appear  to  have  been  washed  out  by  the  water  in  the  spring,  made  by  the 
melting  snow  over  an  almost  level  surface,  and  they  run  in  every  direction,  many 
flowing  at  right  angles  to  others  and  begining  near  others  already  formed.    Some  again, 
show  their  origin  from  springs  or  underground  currents,  since  there  is  a  small  stream 
flowing  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  the  banks  of  the  coulees  are  constantly  sliding  in. 
This  would  not  occur  if  it  were  only  a  watercourse.    The  vegetation  on  sections  2, 11, 
14,  23,  25  and  36  is  decidedly  more  rank  than  on  the  other  sections,  but  from  the  in- 
formation to  be  had  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  advantage  for  where  I  have  seen  crops 
growing  and  the  grass  and  weeds  are  not  nearly  so  rank  the  yield  of  grain  was  greater. 
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The  soil  where  the  vegetation  grows  rank  seems  more  loose  and  spongy,  while  in  the 
other  case  it  is  closer  and  more  difficult  to  cultivate.  This  rank  vegetation  had 
to  be  cut  down  to  get  the  lines  through.  Mr.  F.  Mearon,  who  has  been  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  24  for  the  past  three  years,  has  thirty-five  acres  of  land  broken 
and  under  crop  this  season.  It  is  well  fenced  and  he  has  good  log  builAings,  machinery 
necessary  to  work  his  farm  with,  ten  head  of  horses  and  four  head  of  cattle.  He  came 
there  practically  without  anything,  showing  what  industry  and  thrift  ought  to  do  on 
such  soil.  His  crop  this  year  is  very  good,  some  being  so  heavy  as  to  lodge.  Frost 
has  not  injured  any  of  the  crops  in  this  township,  the  potatoes  being  green  in  the  end 
of  S^tember.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  appear  to  do  well  and  grow  to  an  amazing 
size  and  quality.  There  are  plenty  of  bear  along  West  Prairie  river  and  jumping  deer 
were  seen  in  the  township  and  coyotes  are  very  numerous. — Henry  W,  Selhy,  DJj,8,, 
1906. 

75.  In  running  the  east  outline  of  township  76,  range  17,  I  found  the  sand  hills 
and  spruce  muskeg  to  continue  southwesterly  to  so  great  an  extent  and  South  Heart 
river  and  West  Prairie  river  cutting  in,  several  parts  and  places  along  these  rivers 
subject  to  flooding  and  the  land  at  present  unfit  for  settlement,  that  I  decided  not  to 
subdivide  it.    But  when  the  east  outline  was  run  three  settlers  were  found  within  the 
first  mile  west,  with  valuable  improvements  and  farms  of  the  best  quality  of  soil. 
Consequently  the  survey  of  sections  1,  12,  13  and  24  was  completed.    The  only  por- 
tions of  section  1  not  suitable  to  farm  are  the  two  coulees  which  drain  it,  and  through 
which  spring  creeks  are  running  most  of  the  year,  furnishing  water  for  the  stock 
owned  by  the  two  settlers  on  the  section.    The  coulees  are  therefore  a  benefit  instead 
of  otherwise.     The  crop  of  oats,  wheat  and  barley  grown  by  Joseph  Ferguson  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  1  is  excellent  and  when  the  land  is  properly  worked  will 
greatly  improve  as  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  on  clay  subsoil.    Grass  grows  very  rank 
and  with  it  thick  masses  of  vetch  and  peavine.    The  settlers  can  go  almost  anywhere 
on  the  prairie  and  put  up  from  three  to  five  loads  i)er  acre,  while  stock  destroys  more 
than  they  eat.    The  water  found  in  the  coulees  has  in  most  cases  an  iron  or  alkaline 
taste  but  the  well  water  after  being  used  for  a  while  becomes  free  from  this  mineral 
taste.    Many  frosty  nights  have  occurred  this  season,  but  little  or  no  damage    has 
been  done  and  that  little  only  in  case  of  grain  sown  late.     Garden  produce  such  as 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  carrots  and  lettuce  have  developed  to  a  perfect  state. 
One  has  only  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  to  arrive  at  an 
opinion  as  to  the  rich  quality  of  the  soil  and  its  produce.     Sections  12  and  13  are 
equally  good  as  section  1  except  that  more  willow  brush  is  found  growing  along  and 
between  the  various  watercourses,  but  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  vegetation  would 
indicate  their  fitness  for  farming  purposes.    A  very  imperfectly  farmed  field  of  oats 
put  in  by  A.  McDonald  on  these  sections  has  been  cut  and  although  not  threshed  the 
turnout  promises  exceedingly  well.     Section  24  is  somewhat  cut  up  by  South  Heart 
river  and  the  land  adjacent  to  it  is  more  or  less  flooded  and  cut  into  by  the  water  when 
the  floods  subside,  but  the  east  half  has  very  little  land  on  it  that  cannot  be  farmed 
and  the  west  half  will  do  for  grazing  or  hay  when  the  brush  and  timber  is  cut. 
The  first  road  into  the  settlement  from  the  north  was  opened  through  this  section, 
being  free  from  danger   of  flooding  from  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  rivers. — 
Uenry  W.  8elby,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  19. 

64.  North  outline. — ^In  section  34  the  line  intersects,  seven  times,  Atikkamek 
C^poisson  blanc*)  creek,  a  tributary  to  Atimsegun  ('dog's  tail')  river.  This  river, 
after  crossing  the  line  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  31,  flows  northwest  into 
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Little  Smoky  river.  The  country  is  flat  and  swampy  in  many  places.  The  high  land 
is  wooded  with  spruce  six  to  twenty-fonr  inches  in  diameter,  poplar  six  to  fifteen  inches 
and  jackpine  five  to  ton  inches,  also  birch,  balsam  and  fir,  while  in  the  swamps  there 
is  tamarack  six  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  black  loam  four  to  eight 
inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  Lake  St.  Ann  pack  trail  (southern  one)  to  Stur- 
geon lake  passes  close  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  33. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr, 
D,L.S,,  1906. 

Range  20. 

64  North  outline. — This  township  has  a  gently  rolling  and  wooded  surface  ; 
there  are  some  tamarack  swamps  with  timber  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
divide  between  Atimsegun  and  Little  Smoky  rivers  is  in  section  31  (altitude  2,350  feet 
above  sea  level).  Through  section  34,  flows  a  creek  which  empties  into  lake  Giroux 
whose  eastern  extremity  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  line.  This  lake  is 
about  three  miles  long  by  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  lies  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion. North  of  it  the  land  is  high  and  supports  a  good  growth  of  poplar  and  spruce, 
but  to  the  west  it  appears  to  be  low  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  black  loam,  four  to  six 
inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil.  An  old  pack  trail  leading  north  crosses  the  line  in 
section  35. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  21. 

G4.  (North  outline). — This  township  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  ten  to  thirty 
inches,  jackpine  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  poplar,  balsam,  fir,  birch  and  tamarack  six 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Its  surface  is  undulating  except  in  section  33,  where  steep 
hills  lead  down  to  Little  Smoky  river  (2,050  feet  above  sea  level).  This  stream,  which 
flows  from  the  southeast,  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  this  section  three  times.  It 
is  three  chains  and  a  half  wide,  has  a  swift  current  running  over  a  stony  bottom,  and 
has  high  cut  banks.  It  is  not  navigable.  Its  valley,  which  is  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
is  about  one  mile  wide  between  the  crests  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  on  each  side. 
The  pack  trail  (southern  one)  between  Lake  St.  Ann  and  Sturgeon  lake,  passes  through 
section  35,  east  of  Little  Smoky  river.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil; 
it  changes  to  a  sandy  loam  over  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  in  the  valley  of  Little 
Smoky  river.  A  few  stones  were  seen  on  the  surface  in  places.  The  land  west  of  the 
river  is  high,  rolling  and  covered  with  bad  windfall.  It  is  wooded  with  spruce 
from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  balsam,  fir  and  cottonwood  with  heavy  under- 
growth of  alders.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  two  to  six  inches  deep,  over  a  subsoil  of 
clay  mixed  witli  stones  or  coarse  gravel.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards 
the  northwest.— ^r^Tiwr  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906 

SO.  North  outline. — The  surface  is  undulating  and  is  well  wooded.  A  hay  marsh 
half  n  mile  long  lies  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  base  line  in  section  31.  Small 
stream^;,  tributaries  to  North  Heart  river,  cross  the  line  in  sections  34  and  35.  In 
seetions  'M  and  o2  the  subsoil  is  clay  mixed  with  gravel  and  stones.  In  the  rest  of 
the  rnufxe  the  soil  is  blue  clay  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  loam.  Throughout  this 
township  there  arc  many  willow  swamps.  An  Indian  pack  trail  from  'Little  Prairie' 
crosses  th(^  line  in  section  34.  Smoky  river  and  the  country  east  of  it  is  now 
aoeessiM{»  by  a  wide  road  which  I  had  to  cut  in  order  to  reach  the  initial  point  of 
my  snrvey.---,1;7/n/r  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

S4.  Pcjiec  river  Hows  from  south  to  north  across  this  township  and  crosses  its 

north  boundary  in   the  middle  of  section  33.     The  river  is  here  half  a  mile  wide. 

om  the  river  the  land  rises  gradually  till  at  one  and  a  half  and  three-quarters  of 
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a  mile  from- the  right  and  left  hanks  respectively  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  700  feet. 
Across  the  line  and  close  to  the  right  hank  lies  an  island  wooded  with  cottonwood  and 
spruce.  East  of  the  river  the  country  is  covered  with  young  poplar,  willows  and 
alders  and  broken  by  deep  ravines.  Solid  timber  begins  half  a  mile  south  of  the  line 
and  extends  southerly  to  Peace  River  Landing.  The  soil  is  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  met.— Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L,S.,  1906. 

84.  North  outline. — ^Peace  river  flows  from  south  to  north  across  this  township 
and  crosses  the  north  boundary  in  the  middle  of  section  33.  The  river  is  here  half  a 
mile  wide.  From  the  river  the  land  rises  gradually  till,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank,  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  seven  hundred  feet.  Across  the  line,  and 
close  to  the  right  bank,  lies  an  island  wooded  with  cottonwood  and  spruce.  East  of 
the  river  the  country  is  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  is  covered  with  young  poplar  and 
willow  and  alder  scrub.  Solid  timber  begins  half  a  mile  south  of  the  line,  and  extends 
southerly  to  Peace  River  Landing.  The  soil  is  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  Where 
the  line  intersects  the  right  bank  of  Peace  river  I  noticed  an  outcrop  of  sand  stone 
fifty  feet  in  height.  This  outcrop  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  Una  Lying  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  are  also,  in  this  vicinity, 
many  islands,  all  wooded  with  cottonwood  and  black  poplar.  The  middle  of  township 
68,  range  21,  includes  the  valley  of  Peace  river,  which  flows  through  this  township 
from  south  to  north.  This  township  is  consequently  much  cut  by  deep  and  wide 
gulches,  separated  by  some  narrow  bench. land.  The  soil  in  one-half  of  section  33  and 
the  whole  of  section  34  is  poor.  In  the  other  two  sections  it  is  a  black  loam  four  to 
eight  inches  deep,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  land  is  covered  with  small  poplar  and 
willow  Wiruh.— Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  22. 

80.  North  outline, — The  height  of  land  between  the  Smoky  and  North  Heart  rivers 
occurs  in  section  34.  West  of  this  divide,  in  sections  31,  32  and  33,  are  many  large 
hay  marshes,  while  east  of  it  the  ground  slopes  gently  towards  the  valley  of  North 
Heart  river.  The  land  in  this  range  also  is  wooded  with  poplar  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  many  willow  swamps.  The  soil  is  the  same  as  in  range  23. 
—Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906.— 

84.  The  country  is  rolling,  covered  by  bad  windfall.  A  pack-trail  leading  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  crosses  the  line  in  the  middle  of  section  34.  There  is  a  large 
hay  marsh  in  section  33  and  an  extensive  muskeg  in  section  32.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam  2  to  8  inches  deep  overlying  a  clay  or  gravelly  clay  subsoil. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr, 
DX.S.,  1906. 

84.  North  outline. — The  surface  is  rolling,  and  is  covered  by  heavy  windfall.  A 
pack-trail  leading  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  crosses  the  line  in  the  middle  of 
section  34.  There  is  a  large  hay  marsh  in  section  33,  and  an  extensive  muskeg  in 
section  32.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  from  two  to  eight  inches  deep  with  a  clay  or 
gravelly  subsoil. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  28. 

80.  North  outline. — Smoky  river  flows  northerly  through  the  middle  of  this  town- 
ship, and  crosses  the  north  boundary  a  short  distance  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
flection  83.  At  this  point  the  river  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  has  a 
swift  current  flowing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Precipitous  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  seven 
hundred  feet  on  both  sides  of  this  stream  whose  valley  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 
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Little  Smoky  river.  The  country  is  flat  and  swampy  in  many  places.  The  high  land 
is  wooded  with  spruce  six  to  twenty- four  inches  in  diameter,  poplar  six  to  fifteen  inches 
and  jackpine  Ave  to  ten  inches,  also  hirch,  balsam  and  flr,  while  in  the  swamps  there 
is  tamarack  six  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  black  loam  four  to  eight 
inches  deep  witB  a  clay  subsoil.  The  Lake  St.  Ann  pack  trail  (southern  one)  to  Stur- 
geon lake  passes  close  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  33. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr, 
DX,8,,  1906. 

Range  20, 

64  North  outline. — This  township  has  a  gently  rolling  and  wooded  surface  ; 
there  are  some  tamarack  swamps  with  timber  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
divide  between  Atimsegun  and  Little  Smoky  rivers  is  in  section  31  (altitude  2,360  feet 
above  sea  level).  Through  section  34,  flows  a  creek  which  empties  into  lake  Giroux 
whose  eastern  extremity  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  line.  This  lake  is 
about  three  miles  long  by  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  lies  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion. North  of  it  the  land  is  high  and  supports  a  good  growth  of  poplar  and  spruce, 
but  to  the  west  it  appears  to  be  low  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  black  loam,  four  to  six 
inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil.  An  old  pack  trail  leading  north  crosses  the  line  in 
section  Z^.— Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S,,  1906. 

Range  21. 

64.  (North  outline). — This  township  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  ten  to  thirty 
inches,  jackpine  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  poplar,  balsam,  fir,  birch  and  tamarack  six 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Its  surface  is  undulating  except  in  section  33,  where  steep 
hills  lead  down  to  Little  Smoky  river  (2,050  feet  above  sea  level).  This  stream,  which 
flows  from  the  southeast,  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  this  section  three  times.  It 
is  three  chains  and  a  half  wide,  has  a  swift  current  running  over  a  stony  bottom,  and 
has  high  cut  banks.  It  is  not  navigable.  Its  valley,  which  is  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
is  about  one  mile  wide  between  the  crests  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  on  each  side. 
The  pack  trail  (southern  one)  between  Lake  St.  Ann  and  Sturgeon  lake,  passes  through 
section  35,  east  of  Little  Smoky  river.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil; 
it  changes  to  a  sandy  loam  over  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  in  the  valley  of  Little 
Smoky  river.  A  few  stones  were  seen  on  the  surface  in  places.  The  land  west  of  the 
river  is  high,  rolling  and  covered  with  bad  windfall.  It  is  wooded  with  spruce 
from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  balsam,  fir  and  cottonwood  with  heavy  under- 
growth of  alders.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  two  to  six  inches  deep,  over  a  subsoil  of 
clay  mixed  with  stones  or  coarse  gravel.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards 
the  northwest. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906 

80.  North  outline. — The  surface  is  undulating  and  is  well  wooded.  A  hay  marsh 
half  a  mile  long  lies  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  base  line  in  section  31.  Small 
streams,  tributaries  to  North  Heart  river,  cross  the  line  in  sections  34  and  35.  In 
sections  31  and  32  the  subsoil  is  clay  mixed  with  gravel  and  stones.  In  the  rest  of 
the  range  the  soil  is  blue  clay  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  loam.  Throughout  this 
township  there  are  many  willow  swamps.  An  Indian  pack  trail  from  'Little  Prairie' 
crosses  the  line  in  section  34.  Smoky  river  and  the  country  east  of  it  is  now 
accessible  by  a  wide  road  which  I  had  to  cut  in  order  to  reach  the  initial  point  of 
my  survey. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

84.  Peace  river  flows  from  south  to  north  across  this  township  and  croeses  its 
north  boundary  in  the  middle  of  section  33.  The  river  is  here  half  a  mile  wide. 
From  the  river  the  land  rises  gradually  till  at  one  and  a  half  and  three-quarters  of 
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a  mile  from- the  right  and  left  banks  respectively  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  700  feet. 
Across  the  line  and  close  to  the  right  bank  lies  an  island  wooded  with  cottonwood  and 
spruce.  East  of  the  river  the  country  is  covered  with  young  poplar,  willows  and 
alders  and  broken  by  deep  ravines.  Solid  timber  begins  half  a  mile  south  of  the  line 
and  extends  southerly  to  Peace  River  Landing.  The  soil  is  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river.— ilr^/ittr  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

84.  North  outline. — ^Peace  river  flows  from  south  to  north  across  this  township 
jnd  crosses  the  north  boundary  in  the  middle  of  section  33.  The  river  is  here  half  a 
mile  wide.  From  the  river  the  land  rises  gradually  till,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank,  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  seven  hundred  feet.  Across  the  line,  and 
close  to  the  right  bank,  lies  an  island  wooded  with  cottonwood  and  spruce.  East  of 
the  river  the  country  is  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  is  covered  with  young  poplar  and 
willow  and  alder  scrub.  Solid  timber  begins  half  a  mile  south  of  the  line,  and  extends 
southerly  to  Peace  River  Landing.  The  soil  is  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  Where 
the  Hne  intersects  the  right  bank  of  Peace  river  I  noticed  an  outcrop  of  sand  stone 
fifty  feet  in  height.  This  outcrop  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  lina  Lying  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  are  also,  in  this  vicinity, 
many  islands,  all  wooded  with  cottonwood  and  black  poplar.  The  middle  of  township 
68,  range  21,  includes  the  valley  of  Peace  river,  which  flows  through  this  township 
from  south  to  north.  This  township  is  consequently  much  cut  by  deep  and  wide 
gulches,  separated  by  some  narrow  bench.land.  The  soil  in  one-half  of  section  33  and 
the  whole  of  section  34  is  poor.  In  the  other  two  sections  it  is  a  black  loam  four  to 
^ht  inches  deep,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  land  is  covered  with  small  poplar  and 
willow  scrub. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  22. 

80.  North  outline. — The  height  of  land  between  the  Smoky  and  North  Heart  rivers 
occurs  in  section  34.  West  of  this  divide,  in  sections  31,  32  and  33,  are  many  large 
hay  marshes/ while  east  of  it  the  ground  slopes  gently  towards  the  valley  of  North 
Heart  river.  The  land  in  this  range  also  is  wooded  with  x>oplar  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  many  willow  swamps.  The  soil  is  the  same  as  in  rango  23. 
—Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906.-- 

84.  The  country  is  rolling,  covered  by  bad  windfall.  A  pack-trail  leading  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  mission  crosses  the  line  in  the  middle  of  section  34.  There  is  a  large 
hay  marsh  in  section  33  and  an  extensive  muskeg  in  section  32.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam  2  to  8  inches  deep  overlying  a  clay  or  gravelly  clay  subsoil. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr, 
DX£.,  1906. 

84.  North  outline. — The  surface  is  rolling,  and  is  covered  by  heavy  windfall.  A 
pack-trail  leading  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  crosses  the  line  in  the  middle  of 
section  34.  There  is  a  large  hay  marsh  in  section  33,  and  an  extensive  muskeg  in 
section  32.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  from  two  to  eight  inches  deep  with  a  clay  or 
fraveUy  subsoil. — Arthur  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

Range  23. 

80.  North  outline. — Smoky  river  flows  northerly  through  th^  middle  of  this  town- 
ship, and  crosses  the  north  boundary  a  short  distance  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  83.  At  this  point  the  river  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  has  a 
swift  current  flowing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Precipitous  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  seven 
hundred  feet  on  both  sides  of  this  stream  whose  valley  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 
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6.  Plan  of  part  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  showing  the  water  powers  on  the 
Winnipeg'  river,  to  accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 

6.  Map  showing  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Winnipeg  river  to  accompany  the 
report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 

7.  Map  of  the  Winnipeg  River  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  English  River  and  from 
English  River  to  First  Fall,  to  accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 

8.  Plan  of  a  group  of  eight  falls  on  the  Winnipeg  River  to  accompany  the 
report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 

9.  Diagram  of  the  Winnipeg  River  showing  cross-section,  discharge,  &c.,  to 
accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 

^0^  Profile    of   the  Winnipeg  River  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  English  River  and 
Pinawa   Clianxiel,  to  accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  C.E. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


SURVEYOR  GENERAL  OF  DOMINION  LANDS 


1907-1908 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Topographical  Surveys  Branch, 

Ottawa,  August  81,  1908. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Topographical  Surreys  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  81,  1908. 

In  what  was  formerly  called  the  fertile  belt,  that  is  to  say  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  river,  the  subdivision  surveys  are  practically  completed  ; 
in  fact  th^  extended  for  some  distance  north  of  the  river.  The  homesteads  withim 
this  area  are  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  the  newcomers  will  soon  have  to  look  else- 
where for  free  lands.  What  direction  settlement  will  take  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
accuracy;  it  will  dejiend  not  only  upon  climatic  and  soil  conditions  as  yet  impei(fectly 
known,  but  also  upon  other  considerations  such  as  the  opening  of  communications, 
building  of  railroads,  &c.  The  department  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for 
surveys  wherever  it  arises  and  for  this  purx)ose  the  initial  meridians  and  base  lines 
have  to  be  located  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  These  lines  governing  all 
Bubeequent  operations,  have  to  be  established  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  The 
difficulties  of  transportation  are  enormous.  The  lines  run  through  dense  woods  and  the 
extensive  marshes  peculiar  to  the  northern  country  are  a  great  impediment.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  work  is  slow  and  as  a  result  the  cost  is  very  great.  The  figures  which  are 
given  in  appendix  No.  2  show  that  it  varies  from  $79  to  $318  per  mile,  and  averages 
1140. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  these  surveys  are  a  souixse  of  wonder  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  outlsring  settlements.  They  cannot  understand  why  survey 
parties  are  sent  out  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  wilderness  while  the  settlers  are 
waiting  for  the  subdivision  of  their  lands ;  the  only  explanation  which  occurs  to  them 
is  that  there  is  gross  ignorance  at  Ottawa  of  the  needs  of  the  West.  There  is,  however 
no  other  way  of  extending  the  surveys;  the  benefits  of  our  splendid  system  of  township 
subdivision  are  the  direct  result  of  these  outlying  operations. 

In  comparing  items  in  this  rei>ort  with  those  in  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31, 1907,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  latter  covered  a  period  of 
nine  and  in  some  cases  fifteen  months,  owing  to  the  change  then  made  in  the  date 
of  the  be8:inning  of  the  fiscal  year;  in  the  present  report  all  items  are  given  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  only. 
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SURYETS  FOB  THB  TEAR  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1906. 

The  spring  of  1907  was  very  backward  and  the  summer  unusually  W6t»  which 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  retarding  survey  operations.  The  sloughs,  ciedu  and  riyen 
were  filled  with  water,  rendering  the  task  of  moving  an  outfit  a  very  difficult  ons 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  surveyors  paid  by  the  day,  who  have  often  long  distances 
to  travel  from  one  survey  to  another.  On  accoimt  of  the  frequent  rains  and  con- 
tinuous cloudy  weather  much  difficult  was  also  experience  in  making  the  necessary 
observations  to  determine  the  astronomical  bearings  of  lines  surveyed. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  to  surveyors  in  charge  of  parties  was  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  the  services  of  good  men  on  their  parties  under  such  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  for  horses  some  surveyors  were  compelled  to 
close  operations  much  earlier  than  usuaL 

The  result  has  been  that  the  amount  of  surv^  work  done  during  the  year  was  not 
as  great  as  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  average  amount  of  survey 
per  party,  however,  compares  well  with  those  of  previous  years. 

During  the  year  the  complete  subdivision  was  made  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  whole  and  of  eighteen  fractional  townships,  while  a  partial  subdivision  was  made 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  other  townships.  In  addition  to  this  a  complete  re- 
survey  was  made  of  thirty-two  whole  townships  and  of  one  fractional,  as  weU  as  a 
partial  resurvey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  others. 

Sixty-three  survey  parties  were  employed,  fifty-seven  of  which  were  engaged  on 
township  work  and  six  on  miscellaneous  surveys.  Of  these  parties  thirty-three  wero 
paid  by  the  day  while  thirty  worked  under  contract. 

Of  the  parties  under  daily  i>ay,  six  were  employed  in  Manitoba,  four  in  Sas- 
katchewan, thirteen  in  Alberta,  six  in  British  Columbia,  one  on  the  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory  and  one  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  while 
two  others  were  part  of  the  time  in  one  province  and  part  in  another.  Five  of  the 
parties  working  under  contract  were  located  in  Manitoba,  ten  in  Saskatchewan  and 
twelve  in  Alberta,  while  three  were  part  of  the  time  in  one  province  and  part  in 
anothei^. 

Five  of  the  parties  under  daily  pay,  in  charge  of  Messrs.  P.  B.  A.  Belangsr, 
£.  W.  Hubbell,  O.  J.  Lonergan,  Geo.  McMillan  and  0.  F.  Miles  were  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  employed  in  insi^ecting  surveys  made  under  contract,  thirty-four 
of  which  were  examined  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  inspection  these  parties 
investigated  errors  reported  in  survey*  and  where  necessary  made  oorreotions.  The 
errors  reported  in  almost  every  case  existed  in  surveys  made  years  ago  when  the 
methods  employed  were  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  the  accuracy  attained  under  our 
present  methods. 

TOWSBBJP  SURVEYS. 

The  reports  of  the  surveyors  working  under  daily  pay  are  given  as  appendices  No 
13  to  No.  43.  These  conv^,  though  inadequately,  some  idea  of  the  methods  of 
carrying  on  surveys  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  encountered. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  his  report  says,  '  To  those  who  have  packed  steadily  for  a  month 
over  high  mountains  any  description  is  superfluous,  and,  to  those  who  have  not,  no 
words  of  mine  could  make  them  realise  what  it  is  like.' 

The  field  of  surv^  operations  extended  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Alberta,  and  in  the  railway  belt  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  also  extended  from  the  international  boundary  as  far  north  as  the  twenty- 
second  base  line,  about  500  miles^ 

Mr.  0.  F.  Aylsworth,  D.L.S.,  who  was  employed  on  resurvqy  work  in  eastern 
Manitoba,  reports  that  the  country  around  Beaus^jour  is  not  very  thickly  settled,  as 
the  land  is  partly  boggy  and  in  many  places  very  stony.  A  giwt  many  large  ditches 
have  recently  been  dug  which  render  land,  formerly  flooded,  now  fit  for  cultivation. 
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Mr.  B.  J.  Saunden,  DX.S.,  was  engaged  on  aurveys  of  block  outlines  in  eastern 
Manitoba  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Alexander.  This  settlement  which  is  an  old  Hud- 
son's Bay  trading  post  is  very  prosperous  and  is  well  equipped  with  schoolSy  churches, 
saw-miUsy  &c.  The  Indians  of  the  adjoining  reserve  are  very  industrious  and  find 
employment  in  fishing,  cutting  cord-wood  and  railway  ties,  and  other  similar  work. 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Alexander  there  is  a  gold  prospect  which  has 
made  but  little  progress  owing  to  lack  of  capital.  During  the  past  winter  an  iron  ore 
location  was  being  worked  on  Black  island  at  the  mouth  of  Manigotagan  river. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Bourgault,  DX.S.,  was  employed  on  survey  work  around  the  south  end 
of  lake  Manitoba.  He  also  did  some  resurvey  near  the  town  of  Sewell,  and  retraced 
the  colonization  road  north  from  Teulon. 

Base  line  work  in  central  Manitoba  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  Christie,  DX.S. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Deans,  DX.S.,  made  some  correction  and  retracement  surveys  along 
the  second  meridian.  He  remarks  on  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  town  of  Yorkton 
since  his  former  visit  there  in  1899.  The  surrounding  country  contains  several  well 
cultivated  farms,  while  the  farmhouses  are  fitted  up  with  many  modem  oon- 
veniences. 

Mr.  W.  K.  EeiUy,  DX.S.,  made  some  surveys  along  the  Saskatchewan  river  near 
the  fourth  meridian.  The  soil  is  good  for  growing  wheat,  but  early  frosts  are  apt  to 
do  some  damage  occasionally.  Mr.Reilly  advocates  mixed  farming  as  being  more 
profitable,  for  if  the  wheat  be  damaged  the  farmer  has  something  to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  David  Beatty»  D.L.S.,  resurveyed  some  townships  in  eastern  Alberta  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Medicine  Hat.  He  speaks  of  the  generally  good 
quality  of  the  soil,  but  reports  a  scarcity  of  good  water. 

Mr.  L.  £.  Fontaine,  DX.S.,  was  engaged  in  making  a  traverse  and  taking  levels 
of  IGlk  river  along  its  course  through  Canadian  territory. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Davies,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  on  retracement  and  correction  surveys  in 
central  Alberta. 

Mr.  0.  0.  Smith,  DX.S.,  made  some  subdivision  and  resurveys  in  southern 
Alberta  weat  of  Madeod  This  is  the  great  ranching  country  of  the  West,  but  it  is 
fast  being  fenced  up  into  farms.  The  land  is  good  and  easily  worked.  Timber  for 
fuel  and  building  purposes  can  be  easily  obtained  in  Porcupine  hills,  and  all  oondi- 
tiona  tend  to  make  the  district  very  desirable  for  homesteading. 

Ifo.  W.  P.  (yHara,  D.L.S.,  who  was  working  in  the  Pincher  Creek  district,  reports 
the  existence  of  a  large  oil-field,  the  development  of  which  is  yet  in  its  initial  stage, 
although  the  companies  operating  there  have  met  with  very  encouraging  results. 
From  tests  which  have  been  made  the  petroleum  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  grade. 

1&.  W.  T.  Oreen,  D.L.S.,  was  working  in  the  foothills  south  of  Calgary.  He 
speaks  of  the  extraor^nary  growth  of  the  town  of  Claresholm.  Five  years  ago  this 
plaoe  could  boast  of  only  a  station-house,  while  to-day  it  is  a  thriving  centre  of 
industry.  The  surrounding  country  consists  of  the  best  of  land,  well  watered,  and 
snitable  for  either  farming  or  ranching. 

Base  line  surveys  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  were  performed  by  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Hawkins,  DX.S.,  and  Geo.  Boss,  D.L.S.  Mr.  Hawkins  produced  the  thirteenth  base 
and  Mr.  Ross  the  fourteenth. 

Mr.  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  ran  the  sixth  meridian  south  from  the  sixteenth  base 
fine  to  Bullrush  mountains.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  surveyors 
may  be  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  his  report.  He  was  forced  to  travel  from  Edmon- 
ton around  by  Lesser  Slave  lake  in  order  to  reach  hid  destination,  as  the  snow  was 
too  deep  and  feed  too  scarce  to  travel  directly  west  to  the  sixth  meridian.  As  the 
snow  had  not  yet  melted  in  the  bush  and  the  ice  along  the  route  was  in  a  treacherous 
condition  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  carry  both  sleds  and  wagons  in  his  outfit.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  journey  some  of  the  ferry  boats  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  hi^  spring  floods,  which  rendered  fording  the  rivers  difficult  and  dangerous.    Bad 
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i^rails  up  steep  hills  often  covered  by  fallen  trees  to  a  height  of  several  feet  also 
retarded  his  progress  considerably. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  was  employed  on  subdivision  and  settlement  surveys 
around  Dunvegan  and  Peace  Biver  crossing.  The  fact  that  surveys  are  required  so 
far  north  goes  to  prove  the  extensive  settlement  of  the  west.  The  soil  in  the  Peace 
Biver  district  is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  oats  and  wheat  grown  are  of  the  highest 
grade.  Timber  for  fuel  and  building  purposes  is  easily  obtained  and  the  district  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  west. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ponton,  D.L.S.y  was  engaged  on  the  production  of  the  fifth  meridian 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-second  base  line. 

Surveys  required  around  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  lake  were  performed  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Selby,  D.L.S.  This  district  being  so  far  north  is  generally  considered  to  be 
subject  to  summer  frosts,  but  Mr.  Selby  reports  that  very  little  damage  was  done  by 
frost  there  last  year,  although  much  damage  was  done  in  other  districts  of  the  west 
farther  south.  The  great  drawback  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  is  the  lack  of 
railroad  transportation. 

BRinsn  COLUMBIA  SUR^'EYS. 

During  the  season  of  1907,  three  regular  parties  were  employed  on  numerous 
scattered  surveys  within  the  railway  belt  of  British  Columbia.  In  all,  530  miles  of 
line  were  run,  generally  in  very  rough  country.  On  this  work  Mr.  J.  E.  Boss,  D.LSv 
spent  nearly  eleven  months,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Stacey,  D.L.S.,  eight  months,  while  Mr.  A. 
W.  Johnson,  D.L.S.,  took  the  field  early  in  March  and  returned  in  August.  The  details 
of  these  surveys  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  surveyors  and  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  The  excessive  amount  of  field  work  does  not  leave  to  these  surveyors  mudi 
time  for  the  completion  of  their  retumjs,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  more 
party  will  be  required  during  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Boss  was  engaged  on  surrey 
work  east  of  Kamloops,  while  Mr.  Stacey  was  employed  on  surveys  west  of  Kamloops. 
This  city  is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  north  Thompson  district  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  activity.  It  operates  its  own  electric  lighting  plant  and  waterworks 
system  and  has  the  provincial  asylum  and  hospital  located  there.  The  town  of  Ash- 
oroft  is  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  Kamloops..  All  traffic  for  the  northern 
interior  passes  through  this  place,  and  great  freight  wagons,  drawn  by  four  or  £ve 
teams,  and  a  well-equipped  stage  travel  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north. 

y^etation  in  the  Kamloops  district  is  several  weeks  ahead  of  that  in  Ontario, 
and  where  irrigation  is  employed  the  soil  proves  very  productive.  Fruit  raising  is  a 
very  imi)ortant  and  growing  industry,  and  of  late  years  exhibits  from  this  district 
have  carried  off  the  highest  awards  at  international  exhibitions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  some  surveys  in  the  railway  belt  between  Yale  and  Port  Moody. 


MISOELLANEOUS  SURVBTS. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Carson,  D.L.S.,  continued  the  triangulation  in  the  railway  belt  north- 
east from  Beavermouth. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler,  D.L.S.,  made  a  photographic  survey  of  the  railway  bdt  in 
the  Dogtooth  and  Selkirk  mountains  for  mapping  purposes. 

Mr.  Lewis  Bolton,  D.L.S.,  was  engaged  in  settlement  surveys  around  The  Pas 
and  Cormorant  lake 

Mr.  W.  Thibaudeau,  O.E.,  made  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  water-power 
on  the  Winnipeg  river  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  lake  Winnipeg. 
In  this  district  there  is  a  large  amount  of  spruce  and  poplar  suitable  for  the  masu- 
faotuie  of  pulp  and  the  falls  along  Winnipeg  river  furnish  an  unlimited  amount  of 
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po"wer  for  the  development  of  the  pulpwood  industry.  Little  was  known  of  the  value 
of  tlus  water-x)ower  except  hy  some  companies  in  Winnipeg  who  secured  sites  along 
the  river,  built  a  control  dam  at  Kenora  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river, 
established  generating  stations  and  supplied  power  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg  at  a 
▼ery  small  cost.  It  was  accordingly  deemed  advisable  to  ascertain  the  available  water- 
poorer  on  this  river  and  Mr.  Thibaudeau  was  sent  to  investigate  it.  Comparing  the 
water-power  on  the  Winnipeg  river  with  that  on  the  Niagara  the  former  is  about 
forty-three  per  cent  of  that  available  on  the  Canadian  or  Horseshoe  falls,  but  it  is 
more  advantageous  on  Winnix>eg  river  as  it  is  distributed  over  a  very  large  area. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Wallace,  D.L.S.,  ran  part  of  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia 
i^nd  Yiikon  Territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dalton  trail. 

The  country  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  west  of  the  sub- 
divided townships  was  explored  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Stewart.  He  travelled  through  twenty- 
six  townships  between  ranges  7  and  16,  and  townships  51  and  57  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian.  The  country  generally  is  rolling,  partly  opened  and  partly  timbered  with 
poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine.  On  the  hills  the  land  is  sandy,  while  in  the  valleys  it  is 
clay  loam.  The  hills  range  as  high  as  three  hundred  feet,  while  the  valleys  generally 
are  about  six  hundred  feet  wide.  Some  of  the  valleys  along  the  larger  streams,  such 
as  the  McLeod  river,  are  about  half  a  mile  wide.  Mr.  Stewart  estimates  the  amount 
of  tinober  in  the  townships  explored  at  between  two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  feet. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  mileage  surveyed  since  1905: — 


Townafaip  oatlines . 

Seciioo  hues 

Trmv4 


Total  for  season 

Nomber  of  parties 

Average  miles  per  party. 


Aprill,19a7, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1908. 


Miles. 

1,674 

13,710 

3,193 

2,917 


21,494 

59 

364 


Jan.  1, 1906, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1907. 


Miles. 

1,306 
8,962 

l,o4o 
4,948 


17,064 

56 

306 


Jan.  1, 1905, 

to  Dec.  31, 

1905. 


Miles. 

1,591 

10,544 

1,809 

2,579 


16,523 

46 

859 


The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  surveyed  by  the  parties  \JxdeT  daily  pay 
and  by  the  parties  under  contract: — 


Work  of  parties  under  daily  pay. 


Township  outlines. 

Section  lines 

Traverse  

Resurvey. 

Total  for  season 

Number  of  parties 

Average  miles  per  party 


Aprill,1907, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1908. 


Miles. 

542 

975 

1,313 

2,782 


5,612 

29 

194 


Jan.  1, 1906, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1907. 


Miles. 

756 
1,035 

643 
4,815 


7,249 

29 

260 


Jan.  1, 1905, 

to  Deo.  31, 

1905. 


Miles. 

1,006 
939 
421 

2,499 


4,867 

26 

187 
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Work  of  parties  under  contmct. 


Township  outlines 

Section  lines 

Traverse 

Resurrey 

Total  for  season 

Number  of  purties 

Average  miles  per  party 


Aprill,lW7, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1908. 


Miles. 

1,132 

12,736 

1,88C 

186 


16,882 

30 

629 


Jan.  1, 1906, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1907. 


Miles. 

650 
7,927 
1,205 

133 


9,815 

27 

364 


Jan.  1,  1905, 

toDeaSl, 

1906. 


Miles. 

683 
9,606 
1,388 

80 


11,656 

20 

583 


Note. — Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  parties  under  Messrs.  P.  A.  Carson, 
P.  G.  Stewart,  W.  Thibaudeau  and  A.  O.  Wheeler  are  not  included  in  the  statement 
of  mileage  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  19Q8. 

The  following  ^atement  shows  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  surveys  done  by 
contractors  and  by  surveyors  under  daily  pay  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908 : — 

Surveys  Surveys 

made   under  made   by 

day  pay.  contract. 

Total  mileage  surveyed 6,612  15,882 

Total  cost $247,220  96  $336,230  08 

Average  cost  per  mile $44  05  $21  18 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TOWNSHIPS. 

Descriptions  of  the  townships  subdivided  have  been  compiled  from  the  surv^ors' 
reports  received  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908.  They  are  given  as  Appendix 
No.  44.  The  townships  are  put  in  order  of  township,  range  and  meridian,  and  the 
descriptions  are  preceded  by  a  list  of  all  townships  described. 

A  map  accompanying  this  report  shows  all  the  townships  in  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  subdivided  prior  to  April  1,  1907,  coloured  in 
buff,  those  subdivided  between  April  1,  1907,  and  March  31,  1908,  are  shown  in  green, 
while  those  resurveyed  during  the  same  period  are  shown  in  red. 


REMUNEQATION   OP   SURVEYORS. 

At  the  inception  of  the  survey  of  Dominion  lands,  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
Dominion  land  surveyors  were  paid  five  dollars  x>or  day.  Shortly  after  six  dollars 
per  day  was  allowed  to  surveyors  of  base  lines.  These  rates  remained  in  force  until 
1901,  when  they  were  increased  to  $6.50  and  $7.50,  respectively.  The  advance  proved 
inadequate;  in  order  to  induce  properly  educated  men  to  qualify  as  Dominion  land 
surveyors,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  competent 
surveyors  when  they  are  wanted,  a  further  increase  to  $8  and  $10,  respectively,  was 
granted  by  Order-in-Council  of  March  30,  1908.  The  increase,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
for  ordinary  surveyors  60  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  forty  years  ago;  for  surveyors  of 
base  lines  it  is  a  little  over  60  per  cent.  Considering  the  enhanced  cost  of  everything, 
llie  increase  does  not  appear  too  large.  By  the  same  Order-in-Oouncil  the  salary  of 
the  inspectors  of  surveys  was  fixed  at  $9  per  day  in  the  field  and  $5  per  day  at  office 
work. 
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BESERVATION    FOB   ROADS. 

THe  system  of  survey  of  Dominion  lands  provides  road  allowances  along  section 
lines.  When  a  section  line  strikes  a  lake,  the  cut  banks  of  a  river  or  other  obstacle, 
the  road  has  to  be  located  elsewhere.  The  location  of  these  deviations  is  plaoed  under 
the  control  of  the  provinces  by  the  Manitoba  Supplementary  Provisions  Act  and  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Eoads  Act.  It  was  represented  that  the  establishment  of 
these  deviations  involved  great  exi)enditure,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  ex- 
penditure consisted  in  payments  for  the  land  to  homesteaders  and  others  who,  although 
directly  benefited  by  the  new  road,  frequently  exacted  a  large  price  for  land  which 
they  had  just  acquired  for  nothing  or  at  a  small  price.  This  difficulty  was  adjusted 
by  Order-in-Oouncil  of  November  20,  1907,  which  directs  that  every  homestead  entry. 
diall  be  panted  and  every  lease  or  sale  of  Dominion  lauds  made  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  province  to  take,  without  compensation,  such  land  as  may  be  required  for  road 
purposes,  not  exceeding  2^  per  cent  of  the  area  of  such  Dominion  lands. 

STAR  DIAGRAMS  FOR  LATHUDE  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  extending  the  principal  meridians  and  the  base  lines,  surveyors  have  to  observe 
the  latitude  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  checking  their  measurements  and 
detecting  accidental  errors.  The  most  convenient  and  precise  method  of  observation 
for  this  purpose  is  known  as  Talcott's  method,  and  consists  in  measuring  differences 
of  stars'  zenith  distances.  The  new  model  of  transit  theodolite  for  base  lines  has  been 
esx>ecially  designed  to  make  \Sse  of  this  method.  The  most  tedious  part  of  a  latitude 
observation  by  Talcott's  method  is  the  preparation  of  the  observing  list,  especially 
when  several  star  catalogues  have  to  be  consulted.  To  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
these  observing  lists  and  save  the  surveyor's  time,  star  charts  have  now  been  compiled. 
Hy  the  use  of  these  charts  an  observing  list  of  stars  for  the  hours  of  darkness  may  be 
prepaxed  in  a  very  short  time.  These  charts  give  the  mean  places  of  all  stars  up  to 
and  including  the  fifth  magnitude  listed  in  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch,  Greenwich  Ten 
Years'  Catalogue  of  Stars  for  1890  and  Ambronn's  Stemvengeidmis  for  1000.  Stars 
smaller  than  fifth  magnitude  are  not  visible  with  the  telescope  of  the  base  line  transit 
theodolite.  The  charts  are  in  four  sets  of  six  hours'  right  ascension  each,  as  follows: 
No.  1,  0  to  6  hours;  No.^,  6  to  12 hours;  No.  3,  12  to  18  hours;  No.  4,  18  to  24  hours. 
Each  set  consists  of  two  sheets,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  16  inches  by  19J  inches, 
the  lower  sheet  of  thick  opaque  pai)er  printed  in  black  and  the  upper  sheet  of  thin 
transparent  paper  printed  in  red.  Each  sheet  is  ruled  in  sections,  the  arguments  being 
the  stars  declination  for  the  horizontal  lines  and  right  ascension  for  vertical  lines. 

As  the  sections  are  roughly  one-half  inch  in  declination  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  rifi^ht  asc^ision,  interpolation  by  the  eye  to  the  nearest  ten  minutes  in  declination 
and  the  nearest  two  minutes  of  time  in  right  ascension  is  quite  easy.  On  the  lower 
sheet  the  mean  places  of  stars  from  5^  south  declination  to  65^  north  declination  are 
plotted  in  their  correct  positions,  the  declinations  increasing  from  bottom  to  top. 
On  the  upper  sheet  are  plotted  stars  from  45^  north  declination  to  90°  with  the 
lower  transits  of  stars  from  65°  north  to  90°,  the  declinations  increasing  from  top 
to  hottom.  The  right  ascensions  increase  the  same  from  left  to  right  on  upper  and 
lower  sheets.  One  symbol  is  used  for  stars  from  0*0  to  1*0  magnitude,  another  for 
stars  from  1-1  to  2-0  and  so  on  a  different  symbol  being  used  for  every  magnitude. 
This  is  of  great  assistance  in  quickly  identifying  the  star  when  afterwards  looking 
for  it  among  the  different  star  catalogues.  If  now  the  transparent  or  upper  sheet  is 
plaoed  on  the  opaque  or  lower  sheet  so  that  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  upper  sheet  for 
that  particular  declination  which  is  equal  to  the  latitude  is  directly  over  the  same 
line  of  declination  through  its  whole  length  on  the  lower  sheet,  all  stars  on  the  upper 
and  lower  sheets  on  the  same  horizontal  lines  have  the  same  zenith  distance  north  an^ 
aontli  from  the  observation  spot,  the  black  symbols  showing  through  from  the  lower 
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sheet  repreeentmg  stare  of  south  zenith  distance  and  the  red  of  upper  (host  6tais  of 
north  zenith  distance.  The  vertical  lines  show  the  times  of  transit  of  the  eeveral 
stars.  Hence  the  working  methods : — ^I^e  approximate  latitude  of  the  oheervation  spot 
and  the  hours  of  right  ascension  during  which  it  is  desired  to  observe  being  known, 
those  sets  are  selected  which  include  the  desired  hours  of  right  ascension.  Place  the 
upper  sheet  of  each  set  on  the  lower  with  the  vertical  or  right  ascension  lines  cor- 
responding and  bring  into  coincidence  the  horizontal  or  declination  line  of  both  sheets 
for  that  particular  declination  which  is  equal  to  the  latitude.  Then  select  those  pairs 
of  south  and  north  zenith  stars  within  the  limits  of  right  ascension  desired  whose 
zenith  distance  is  not  too  great,  whose  difference  of  zenith  distance  is  no  more  than 
one-half  the  run  of  the  micrometer  and  which  have  a  suitable  interval  between 
transits.  Having  taben  out  the  stars  for  limits  of  time  allowed,  there  will  probably 
be  found  long  intervals  in  places  between  different  pairs.  These  may  be  filled  in  by 
extending  the  limit  allowed  for  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  to  the  fnll  run  of  the 
mticrometer.  The  pairs  having  thus  been  selected,  the  stars  are  identified  in  the 
several  catalogues,  and  their  mean  places  in  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
deduced  from  the  epoch  of  the  star  catalogue  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  is 
sufficiently  close  for  the  purposes  of  the  observing  list. 

OOBBESPONDSNOB. 

The  correspondence  consisted  of  : 

Letters  received 10,098 

Letters  sent 12,942 

The  staff  consists  of  the  secretary,  one  derk,  four  stenographers  and  typewriters 
and  two  messengers. 

A000UNT8. 

The  accountant's  record  shows  : 

Number  of  accounts  dealt  with 688 

Amount  of  accounts $766,000 

Number  of  cheques  forwarded 8,051 

The  staff  consists  of  an  accountant  and  an  assistant  accountant. 

OPnCE   STAFF. 

A  list  of  the  office  staff  of  the  Topographical  Surveys  Branch  at  Ottawa  is  given 
as  Appendix  No.  10. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  In  the  Metcalfe  street  office  Mr.  F. 
Lynch  has  been  added  to  the  secretary's  staff  and  Mr.  A.  Faquette  has  been  appointed 
messenger  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  J.  O^Leary,  who  was  tranjafened  to  the  School  Lands 
Branch.  Messrs.  A.  G.  Stacey,  H.  L.  Seymour,  0.  0.  Fitzgerald,  M.  Kimpe,  E. 
H.  Fhillips,  J.  M.  Empey,  R.  B.  Owens,  J.  N.  Qoodall,  R.  V.  Heathcott,  J.  W.  Rochon, 
F.  L.  Marriott,  H.  J.  Smith,  J.  0.  Ball  and  S.  H.  Shore  have  resigned.  Messrs.  F. 
O.  D.  Dumford  and  £.  E.  Brice  have  been  transferred  to  the  Lands  Patent  Branch 
and  Messrs  J.  M.  Mudie  and  W.  0.  Gillis  to  the  survey  records  office.  Mr.  Gillis  was 
appointed  to  the  Metcalfe  street  office  during  the  year,  as  were  also  Messrs.  A.  Vickeiy, 
H.  P.  Moulton  and  N.  Bawlf  all  three  of  whom  subsequently  resigned.  Miss  A.  White- 
head was  employed  for  a  short  time  during  the  year  as  extra  typewriter.  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Rice,  A.  L.  Gumming,  W.  L.  Macllquham,  E.  M.  Dennis  and  G.  B.  Dodge  have 
been  absent  part  of  the  time  acting  temporarily  as  assistants  to  surveyors,  while 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Green,  DX.S.,  F.  A.  Carson,  D.L.S.,  and  T.  A.  Davies,  DX.S.,  have 
tfko  been  absent  part  of  the  time  in  charge  of  survey  parties  in  the  fieldL 
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The  additions  to  the  staff  during  the  year  are  as  follows:  In  the  Metcalfe  street 
office,  Messrs.  A.  D.  McRae,  A.  G.  Stewart,  A.  W.  Grant,  E.  C.  Rochon,  M.  J.  Mc- 
LaugUin,  Q.  A.  Gaudiy,  A.  Vickery,  H.  T.  Moulton,  W.  C.  GiUis,  N.  Bawlf,  J.  R 
Akins,  F.  H.  Maynard,  H.  S.  Day,  H.  E.  Sutherland,  F.  H.  Kitto,  L.  Goodday,  F.  H. 
H.  WilHamson,  G.  C.  Webb,  0.  H.  Wilding,  R.  P.  Bray,  E.  W.  Harrison,  A.  W.  Ault, 
C.  B.  Binks,  C.  H.  Holbrook,  R  J.  Dawson,  Jas.  Watters  and  E.  Davy;  in  the  officte 
of  the  geographer,  Messrs.  J.  Beveridge,  J.  P.  McElligott,  J.  Pigeon  and  J.  R  Mjsrri- 
field;  and  in  the  lithographic  office,  Mr.  J.  II.  Deslauriers. 

OFFICE  OF  THE   CHIEF   DRAUGHTSMAN. 

A  summary  of  the  work  executed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  draughtsman  is  given 
as  Appendix  No.  5. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  seen  a  considerable  increase  in  the  draughtsmen's 
work.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  surveys  were  on  a  larger  scale,  but  per- 
haps still  more  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  miscellaneous  business  of  the  office, 
such  as  answers  to  inquiries,  both  from  inside  and  outside  the  department,  as  to  sur- 
veys made  or  proposed,  areas,  comer  monuments,  errors  found  or  suspected  in  lines, 
petitions  for  resurveys,  etc.  The  draughting  office  has  gradually  become  of  late  s^tpars, 
and  unavoidably  so,  to  a  great  extent  a  correspondence  office,  a  large  x>ortion  of  the 
letters  sent  out  having  to  be  drafted  in  this  part  of  the  branch. 

The  staff  is  larger  by  three  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  report^  now  including 
eighty-one  men,  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  with  necessary  woric  in  connection  with 
the  surveys.  The  frequent  changes  of  personnel  and  the  location  of  a  part  of  the 
force  in  a  separate  building  at  some  distance  is  still  the  cause  of  a  certain  amount  of 
delay,  and  makes  proper  oversight  of  business  more  difficult.  The  staff  is  distributed 
ia  five  divisions. 

First  Division — Insiruetions  and  Oeneral  Information, 

The  staff  of  this  division,  which  consists  of  nineteen  employees,  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Brown,  BA.  Instructions  were  drafted  for  eighty-one  survey  parties,  which 
involved  the  preparisition  of  879  sketches  and  77  tracings  and  maps  ;  1,002  progress 
sketdies  were  received  from  surveyors  in  the  field,  as  well  as  677  books  of  field  notes, 
334  plans,  56  timber  reports  and  473  statutory  declarations ;  494  books  of  field  notes 
of  township  surveys  were  transmitted  to  the  surv^  records  office  after  complete  ex- 
amination,  also  476  notes  and  plans  of  miscellaneous  surveys.  Plans  were  printed  fox 
518  townships,  6  settlements  or  townsites  and  59  sectional  sheets.  Preliminary  plans 
of  369  townships  were  issued.  A  noteworthy  feature  about  the  work  of  this  division 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  communications  on  miscellaneous  subjects 
received  and  dealt  with.  The  niunber  for  the  year  was  1,296,  involving  the  prepara- 
tion of  288  sketdies  and  77  maps  and  tracings;  8,427  draft  letters  and  m^noranda 
were  written. 

Second  Division — Examination  of  Surveyors'  Returns. 

This  division  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Nash,  D.L.S.,  and  the  staff  consists  of 
^venty-eifi^t  employees.  The  returns  of  all  the  surveys  of  Dominion  lands  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  examined  here.  Plans  of  these  surveys  are  com- 
piled and  the  accounts  for  the  surveys  performed  under  contract  are  made  out. 

Surv^ors  are  required  to  send  in  from  time  to  time  sketches  showing  the  progress 
of  their  work  in  the  field.  These  sketches  show  the  bearings  and  lengths  of  all  the 
lines  that  have  been  surveyed  together  with  all  the  important  topography  of  the 
oonntry.  If  on  examination  th^  are  found  incomplete,  supplementary  sketches  are 
i^^ired  from  the  surv^or.  During  the  year  722  progress  sketches  were  examined. 
When  the  final  returns  of  surveys  are  received  th^  are  given  a  cursory  examination. 
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olaims,  provincial  lots,  &c.,  have  to  be  given  that  a  plan,  made  to  a  scale  of  forty 
chains  to  one  inch,  is  too  crowded  and  indistinct.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  such 
cases,  plans  of  quarter  townshiiis  are  made  on  a  scale  of  twenty  chains  to  one  inch, 
which  show  the  information  dearly  and  make  more  useful  plans.  During  the  year 
673  letters  and  memoranda  have  been  received  and  dealt  with,  830  sketches  and  plots 
made,  sixty  plans  compiled  for  printing  and  709  draft  letters  and  memoranda  pre- 
pared. 

Fifth  Division— Mapping. 

The  number  of  employees  in  this  division  is  ten,  the  staff  being  in  charge  of  Mr. 
J.  Smith.  The  principal  work  of  the  fifth  division  is  the  preparation  of  sectional 
maps  for  publication,  as  shown  in  Appendix  No.  6  and  the  registering  and  compiling 
of  surveys  in  the  Yukon  Territory  as  shown  in  appendices  Nos.  8  and  4. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  other  maps  that  may  be  required  by  the  department  are 
drawn  and  proofs  of  maps  being  printed  are  examined. 

The  method  of  producing  a  sectional  map  is  as  follows  :  All  available  informa- 
tion, such  as  Dominion  lands  surveys,  railroad  locations,  road  surveys,  Ac,  is  drawn 
on  good  mounted  paper  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch;  a  clean  tracing  on  doth 
is  then  made,  reproduced  and  printed  by  photo-lithography  on  a  scale  of  three  miles 
to  an  indi,  then  a  reduced  copy  is  made  by  photo-lithography  on  a  scale  of  six  taoilea 
to  an  inch. 

During  the  present  rapid  development  of  the  northwest  provinces  these  prints  are 
quickly  'out  of  date'  and  another  edition  becomes  necessary.  The  original  drawing 
is  then  revised,  all  new  information  being  added  and  corrections  made,  the  tracing  is 
then  corrected  to  agree  with  the  original  and  the  printing  is  repeated. 

The  corrections  sometimes  entail  so  much  erasing,  on  the  original  and  tracing, 
that  after  a  few  editions  it  is  necessary  to  make  entirely  new  drawings.  During  the 
past  year  two  originals  and  four  tracings  had  to  be  redrawn  on  this  account. 

The  work  on  the  Yukon  surveys  consists  of  keeping  a  register  of  all  letoiDS  of 
surveys  received,  the  examination  of  the  fidd  notes  and  plans  and  the  plotting  of 
the  work  on  a  general  plan  so  as  to  show  the  relative  i)ositions  of  different  daims 
and  to  ascertain  if  they  encroach  on  claims  previoudy  surveyed.  The  plans  accom- 
panying the  surv^ors'  returns  are  usually  on  a  scale  of  two  hundred  feet  to  an  inch 
and  the  general  plan  on  a  scale  of  forty  chains  to  an  inch. 

In  addition  to  the  sectional  maps  and  Yukon  work  a  map  of  Ohurdiill  harbour 
was  drawn  for  photo-lithography  and  a  large  diagram  was  made  for  office  use  showing 
the  closings  of  surveys  on  base  lines  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  base  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  meridians. 

SURVEY   BEOOBOS   OFFIOE. 

A  card  system  of  indexing  files  relating  to  trails  and  roi^ways,  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  has  been  introduced.  All  oonununications 
in  connection  with  these  trails  or  roadways  and  the  preparation  of  replies  giving  the 
areas  deducted  from  the  different  quarter  sections  affected,  as  given  by  the  Patents 
branch,  are  dealt  with  in  this  office.  As  the  files  are  kept  in  this  office  and  are  rapidly 
increivsing  in  number,  the  index  above  referred  to  enables  us  to  readily  find  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  any  of  these  trails  or  roadways. 

A  loose  leaf  alphabetical  index  of  the  plans  kept  in  this  office,  numbering  about 
14,000,  has  been  established,  which  enables  i^  ready  reference  to  all  the  plans  recorded. 
The  installation  of  Ihese  indexing  systems  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  large  increase 
in  volume  of  the  work  of  the  office. 

The  following  plans,  showing  the  Dominion  lands  agencies,  were  prepared  in  this 
office  and  forwarded  to  their  respective  destina,tions : — 

1.  Five  homestead  maps  showing  Dominion  lands  agencies  and  sub-agendes  is 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
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2.  Thirteen  homestead  maps  showing  on  each  one  sub-agency  and  the  lands  dis- 
trict agency  to  which  it  is  subordinate. 

3.  Sixteen  maps  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch  showing  on  each  one  sub- 
agency  of  Dominion  lands,  with  the  lands  disposed  of  as  shown  on  the  latest  home- 
stead map  preceding  the  date  of  compilation. 

All  these  maps  are  mounted  and  bound  on  cotton  for  tiie  use  of  the  different 
agents  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

A  statement  of  the  work  executed  by  this  office  during  the  year  is  given  in 
Appendix  No.  7. 

PHOTOGBAPHIO  OFFIOE. 

The  amount  of  work  executed  in  the  photographic  office  during  the  year  has  been 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  office.  Several  changes  are  being  made  in  the  equip- 
ment, which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  and 
an  improvement  in  quality. 

The  photo-zincograph  process  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  plans 
turned  out.  A  new  power  press  now  being  installed  in  the  lithographic  office  for 
handling  large  plates  will,  it  is  expected,  result  in  a  still  greater  improvement. 

During  the  sunmier  one  of  the  photographers  made  a  trip  through  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  immigration  branch  photographs  illustrative  of 
the  industries  of  the  province.  Hiliierto  they  had  to  depend  for  these  photographs 
on  the  local  photographers,  and  the  results  were  not  always  satisfactory. 

A  schedule  of  the  work  executed  in  the  photographic  office  is  given  as  Appendix 
No.  8. 

LlTHOaRAPniC  OFFICE. 

This  office  was  equipped  with  a  power  press  and  several  hand  presses.  The  in- 
crease of  the  work  has  been  such  that  a  second  power  press  became  necessary ;  this  is 
now  being  installed.  It  is  a  rotary  transfer  press,  taking  zinc  plates  28  x  48  inches. 
The  impression  is  transferred  from  the  zinc  to  a  rubber  blanket  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  paper.  As  an  adjacent  to  the  press,  a  machine  for  graining  zinc  plates  had  to 
be  set  up,  as  well  as  a  large  flat  bed-press  equipx>ed  with  an  electric  motor.  It  is 
hoped  that  when  the  whole  is  in  prox>er  working  order  any  lithographs  that  may  be 
required  will  be  turned  out  with  despatch  and  efficiency. 

The  new  power  press  requires  two  additional  men — a  printer  and  a  feeder.  One 
of  the  vacancies  has  already  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  H.  Deslauriors  as 
transferrer;  he  takes  the  place  of  «T.  Bergin,  who  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  press 
as  printer.  By  reason  of  the  general  increase  in  the  work,  another  lithographic 
artist  will  be  needed;   this  will  bring  the  staff  to  nine,  as  follows: — 

One  foreman. 

Two  lithographic  artists. 

Ooe  transferrer. 

Two  power  press  printers. 

Two  power  press  feeders. 

One  stone  polisher  and  zinc  grainer. 

Part  of  the  plant  had  to  be  placed  in  the  Imperial  Building  on  Queen  street, 
which  is  somewhat  inconvenient. 

A  statement  of  the  work  executed  is  given  as  Appendix  No.  9. 

QEOQRAl'HIC  BOARD. 

Mr.  Au  H.  Whitcher,  D.L.S.,  the  secretary,  is  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Surveyor 
General  The  board  consists  of  representatives  from  the  different  departments,  cjid 
its  duties  are  to  decide  the  proper  spelling  of  names  throughout  the  Donunion.    The 
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H.  M.  B.  Soars,  Edmonton,  Alia. 
W.  M.  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
A.  S.  Stewart,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
I.  J.  Steele,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
W.  H.  Young,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

At  the  February  examination  one  candidate  took  Fart  I  of  the  D.T.S.  examina- 
tion.   He  was  not  successful. 

Oaths  of  office  and  allegiance  and  bonds  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  each 
as  required  by  clause  36  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  were  received  from  twenty-one 
candidates  who  had  previously  passed  the  necessary  examinations  for  commissions  as 
Dominion  land  surveyors  and  had  complied  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  Act 

Eighteen  commissions  as  Dominion  land  surveyors  were  issued  as  follows: — 

E.  P.  Bowman,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 

F.  F.  Clarke,  Toronto,  Ont. 
P.  0.  Coates,  Golden,  B.C. 
A.  J.  Elder,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

A.  C.  Gamer,  South  Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

B.  V.  Heathcott,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
M.  Kimpe,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

F.  H.  Kitto,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
H.  F.  J.  Lambart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
A.  J.  Latomell,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
J.  E.  Merrier,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Q.  B.  McOoll,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
N.  Ogilvie,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
W.  M.  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
W.  H.  Waddell,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
J.  Waldron,  Moosejaw,  Sask. 
E.  W.  Walker,  Regina,  Sask. 
W.  H.  Young,  Le^bridge,  Alta. 

Every  Dondnion  land  surveyor  in  active  practice  is  required  by  daitse  47  of  tbe 
Dominion  Lands  Act  to  be  in  possession  of  a  subsidiary  standard  measure  of  length 
furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners.  Nineteen  such  standards  were 
issued  directly  to  surveyors  during  the  year,  and  24  were  supplied  to  the  Surveyor 
Generi(l  of  British  Columbia  for  use  by  the  surv^ors  of  that  province. 

A  list  of  the  surveyors  who  have  been  furnished  with  standard  measures  up  to 
March  81, 1908,  will  be  f  oimd  in  Appendix  No.  11. 

The  correspondence  of  the  board  amounted  to: — 

Letters,  &c.,  received 1,838 

Letters  sent 1,050 

The  examination  questions  used  at  the  examination  in  February,  IWS,  are  sub- 
mitted as  Appendix  No.  12. 

A  meeting  of  tbe  boa^d  was  called  on  April  29  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
special  examination  in  May.  The  affidavits  of  the  candidates  for  the  final  examina- 
tion were  received,  and  several  communications  disposed  of. 

At  the  meeting  from  May  2  ta  June  8,  31  ci^didates  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  The  answer  papers  of  these  were  read,  and  the  revision  of  the  oorri- 
culum  of  studies  for  the  D.  T.  S.  examination,  which  had  been  begun  at  the  Febroaiy 
meeting,  was  completed. 

The  meeting  of  November  12  was  called  to  defvl  with  several  communications  to 
the  board. 
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At  the  meetin^r  of  December  4  the  interpretation  of  danse  82  of  liie  Dominion 
r«andB  Act  was  discussed.  The  question  had  been  referred  to  the  Depuly  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  gave  as  fais  opinion  that  graduates  in  surveying  wiUiin  the  meaning 
of  clause  8%  %re  not  required  to  pass  any  examination  previous  to  being  articled. 
The  Dominion  Lands  Surveys  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  Uarch  17,  1907,  makes 
it  dear  that  all  must  now  take  this  examination. 

At  the  meeting  in  February  180  candidates  were  examined,  the  la^rgest  number 
that  has  ever  appealed  before  ihe  board. 

The  Dominion  Lands*  Surveys  Act  removed  certain  privileges  formerly  granted 
by  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  to  surveyors  from  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
'who  desire  to  qu^Jify  as  Dominion  Land  Surveyors;  and  Ihe  rules  of  the  board  had 
to  be  amended  accordingly.  Another  amendment  to  the  rules  prescribes  the  use  of 
Gh^mbeFs'  tables  at  all  examinations  before  the  board. 

APPBNmOBSL 

The  following  sdieduks  and  statements  are  appended: — 

ITa  1.  Schedule  of  surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them  from  April 
1,  1907,  to  Mardi  81,  1908. 

Na  2.  Schedule  diowing  for  each  surveyor  employed  from  April  1, 1907,  to  March 
SI,  1908,  the  number  of  miles  surv^ed,  of  towndiip  section  lines,  of  township  outlines, 
traverses  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  resurvey;  also  the  cost  of  same. 

No.  8.  List  of  lots  in  the  Yukon  Territory  surveys  of  which  have  been  received 
from  April  1,  1907,  to  Mardi  81,  1908. 

No.  4.  List  of  miscellaneous  surveys  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  returns  of  whidi 
hare  been  received  from  April  1,  1907,  to  Mardi  81,  1908. 

No.  5.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  office  of  the  diief  draughtsman. 

No.  6.  List  of  new  editions  of  sectional  maps  issued  from  April  1, 1907,  to  March 
81,  1906. 

No.  7.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  surv^  records  office  from  April  1, 
1907,  to  March  81, 1908. 

No.  8.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  photographic  office  from  April  1,  1907, 
to  Mardi  81, 1908. 

No.  9.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  lilhographic  office  from  April  1,  1907, 
to  March  81, 1908. 

No.  10.  Names  and  duties  of  employees  of  the  Topographicd  Surveys  branch 
at  Ottawa. 

No.  IL  List  of  Dominion  Li^d  Surveyors  who  have  been  sui^lied  with  standard 


Na  12.  Examination  papers  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  Dominion  Land  Sur- 


No.  18  to  43.  Beports  of  purveyors  employed. 

No.  44.  Descriptions  of  surveyed  townships  submitted  by  Dominion  Land  Sur- 
weyon  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March  81,  1908. 


MAPS. 


The  following  maps  accompany  this  repcTt 

1.  Map  showing  surveys  and  resurveys  made  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March  81, 


S.  Topographical  Survey  of  Canada, — Trigonometrical  sections, — ^triangulation  in 
Srituh  Columbia  to  accompany  the  report  of  P.  A.  Carson,  DX.S. 

8.  Topographical  map  of  part  of  the  main  range  of  the  Socky  Mountains  adjacent 
to  i>wi  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  accompany  the  report  of  A  O.  Wheder,  D.L.S. 
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4.  Map  ahowhig  part  of  the  sixth  meridian,  north  of  Jasper  Houses  to  aooompany 
the  report  of  A.  Saint  Gjr,  D.I«.S. 

5.  Plan  of  part  of  tiie  province  of  Manitoha  showing  the  water-powers  on  the 
Winnipeg  river  to  aooompany  the  report  of  W.  Thihaudean,  OJE. 

6.  ICap  showing  the  drainage  hasin  of  the  Winnipeg  river  to  aooompany  the 
report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  OJS. 

7.  Map  of  the  Winnipeg  river  from  lake  Winnipeg  to  Engliah  river,  and  from 
English  river  to  First  fall,  to  accompany  the  report  of  W«  Thibandean,  OJS. 

8.  Flan  of  a  group  of  ei^^t  falls  on  the  Winnipeg  river  to  accompany  the  report 
of  W.  Thibaudean,  OJS. 

9.  Diagram  of  the  Winnipeg  river    showing    cross-section,    dischaige,    Ac,    to 
accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibandeau,  O.E. 

10.  Profile  of  Winnipeg  river  from  lake  Winnipeg  to  English  river  and  Pinawa 
channel  to  accompany  the  report  of  W.  Thibaudeau,  O.E. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  DEVILLE, 

Surveyor  OenerdL 
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SCHEDULES  AND  STATEMENTS. 


APPEIVBIZ  No.  1. 


ScHBDULS  of  Sonreyora  employed  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1,  1907i 

to  March  31,  1908. 


DeseripiioQ  of  Work. 


Aylsworth,  C.  F 


Baker,  J.  C. 


Befttty,  David 


Belanger,  P.  R.  A 


BoItoD,  Lewis. . . . 
Boargault,  C.  E. . 


m   •   9  • 


MadocOnt.... 
Vermilioii,  Alta. 


Parry  Sound,  Ont. 


Ottawa,  Ont 


Listowel,  Ont 

Sti  Jean  Port  Joli,  Qne. 


Reanrvey  of  parts  of  townshipa  14, 15  and  16,  Tuun  7. 
and  parts  of  townships  16^  16  and  17,  range  8,  all 
east  of  the  piincipal  meridian. 

Contrp<  t»  Noe.  2  and  24  of  1907  ;  sabdivision  of  town 
ships  5S,  ranges  10, 11, 12, 13  and  17,  townships  64, 
ranges  9  and  10,  the  southerly  two-thiids  of  town- 
ships 54,  ranges  11,  12,  IS,  H  15  and  16,  the  north- 
erly two-thirds  of  townsnip  53,  range  16,  and  tiie 
east  outlines  of  townships  Go  and  56,  ranges  10  and 
11,  and  townships  53,  ranges  14  and  15,  all  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian. 

Retraoement  survey  of  townships  27,  28,  29,  30  and  81, 
range  6,  townsnips  27  and  28^  range  7,  and  traverse 
in  township  32,  range  6,  west  of  the  fourth  meri- 
dian ;  retracement  and  restoration  survey  in  town- 
ship 60,  range  27,  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  17, 18  and  19  of  1906,  Nos. 
2, 16,  22  and  part  of  24  of  1907,  completion  of  in- 
sjiection  of  contracts  Nos.  16  and  21  of  1906.  Mm- 
oellaneous  surveys  between  the  second  and  third 
meridians  and  retracement  in  township  58,  range  3, 
west  of  the  filth  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  at  The  Pas  and  along  Oormorant 


Bray,  Edgar. . . 


Carson,  P.  A. . . . 
Cantley,  R.  H.  . 
CauUey,  R.  W . . 
ChDver,  C.  A... 


Oakville,  Cfnt... 

Ottawa,  Ont. . . . 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
Glen  Lyon,  Man 


25U— 24 


lake,  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Subdivision  and  resurvey  in  townships  14  and  15,  ran^ 
5,  and  township  14,  rang^  6 ;  retraoement  surv^  in 
townships  18  and  SE3,  range  4,  township  19,  range  3, 
townships  21  and  22,  range  5,  and  township  22, 
range  6 ;  resurvey  of  the  north  boundaiyof  Spruce 
Woods  timber  reserve  in  townships  10,  ranges  15 
and  16,  all  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  Survey 
of  the  colonization  roaa,  north  from  Teulon,  across 
townships  16  and  17,  range  2,  and  township  17, 
range  1^  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  across 
townships  17,  18,  19  and  20,  range  1,  west  of  the 
principal  meridian. 

Contract  No.  11  of  1907;  subdivision  of  township  37. 
range  2,  and  parts  of  township  37,  ranse  1,  ana 
townships  38,  ranges  1  and  3,  all  west  of  tne  second 
meridian. 

Triangulation  survejrs  in  Briush  Columbia  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Trigonometrical  Section  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  Canada. 

Contract  Na  23  of  1907 ;  subdivision  of  townships  33 
and  84,  ranges  14,  15, 16, 17, 18, 19  and  20,  west  of 
the  fourth  meridian. 

Contract  Na  28  of  1907  ;  subdivision  of  townships  41, 
ranges  15, 16  and  17,  and  townships  42,  ranges  10, 
11  and  16,  all  west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Contract  No.  6  of  1907 ;  subdivirion  of  townships  87. 
ranges  5  and  6,  townships  38,  ranges  4,  5,  6, 10  and 
11  ;  survey  of  the  east  outlines  of  townships  37  and 
88»  range  7,  townships  39,  ranges  5.  6,  7  and  10. 
and  of  townships  40,  ranges  6,  6  and  7,  all  west  of 
the  second  meridian. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


SoHEDULB  of  Surveyors  employed,  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1,  1907, 

to  March  31,  1908,— Coniinued 


Surveyor. 


AddreBs. 


Deacription  of  Work. 


Christie,  W. 


C6t4  J.  L. 


Dayies,  T.  A. 


DeMw,  W.  J, 


Dniiuus,  P.  T.  C. 
Edwards,  Geo.... 

Fairchild,  C.  G... 

If  awoett,  Adam . . . 

Fontaine,  L.  E. . . . 
Green,  W.T 


Che8ley,0nt. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


Brandon,  Man . 


Hull,  Que 

Ponoka,  Alta. 

Brantford,  Ont 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. . . 


Levis,  Que... 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Survey  of  the  eighth  base  line  across  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6, 11, 12, 13»  14  and  part  of  10;  the  ninth  base  line 
across  ranges  10, 11, 12,  18,  14, 16,  16,  17,  18  and 
part  of  19,  all  west  of  the  jnrincipal  meridian ;  sur- 
vey of  the  prinoipal  meridian  across  townships  26, 
27  and  28. 

Contract  No.  9  of  1907 ;  subdivision  of  townships  65 
and  66,  ranges  19,  20,  21  and  23»  township  66,  range 
22,  north  of  Athaboska  river ;  survey  <x  the  east 
outlines  of  townships  67  and  68,  ranges  19,  20,  21, 
22  and  23,  all  we^t  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Retraoement  and  restoration  surv^  in  townships  51, 
52,  58  and  part  of  60,  range  26,  west  of  the  third 
meridian ;  township  41,  range  16 ;  townships  41,  42 
and  48^  range  17 ;  townships  48  and  44,  range  18, 
and  township  44,  range  19,  west  of  the  fourth 
aeridfaun ;  correction  survey  in  township  80,  range 
2 ;  township  62,  range  8  ;  townshi]^  44,  rabge  17 ; 
township  45,  range  18,  and  township  48,  rwo^  20, 
west  oi  the  fouith  meridian :  part  subdivision  of 
township  62,  range  22,  west  ot  the  third  meridian. 

Retraoement  and  restoration  survny  of  township  24, 
range  80,  west  of  the  principal  meridian^  and  town- 
ship 21,  lan^  1,  west  of  the  second  mendiaa ;  tra- 
verse of  Whitesand  river  from  the  second  meridian 
to  the  Assiniboine  river  and  of  lakes  in  township 
24,  range  2,  township  32,  range  9,  and  township  3^ 
range  ^  west  of  the  second  meridian ;  correction 
survey  in  township  14,  range  7,  west  of  the  second 
meridian ;  survey  of  I>oukhobor  villages  in  town- 
ships 80,  ranges  1  and  6,  township  81,  range  3,  and 
townships  81  and  82;  range  6,  west  of  the  second 
meridian  ;  survey  of  towiishi|Mi  29  and  30,  between 
Whitesand  and  Assinibdaie  nvers  and  of  the  aonth 
and  east  boundaries  of  C6t^  Indian  reswve. 

Contract  Na  38  of  1907 ;  resurvey  of  parts  off  town- 
ship 18,  range  20,  and  township  20,  range  2S,  west 
of  the  principal  meridian* 

Contract  No.  19  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  town- 
ships 27,  28,  29  and  80,  ranges  14,  15  and  16;  and 
parts  of  townships  27,  ranges  17  and  18,  all  west  of 
the  fourth  meridian. 

Contract  Na  8  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  29, 
80,  81  and  82,  ranges  18, 19  and  30,  and  townshiiM 
29,  30  and  31«*range  21,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meri- 
dian. 

Contract  Na  80  of  1907.  Subdivirion  of  townships  27, 
28,  29,  30  and  81,  range  14,  part  of  township  31, 
range  16,  and  part  rpsurvey  of  township  30^  range 
15,  all  west  of  the  prinoipsJ  meridian. 

Traverse  of  Milk  river  through  Canadian  territory. 
Survey  of  part  of  township  4,  range  6,  west  off  the 
fourth  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  in  townships  13  and  15,  range  1; 
townships  14,  ranges  1  and  2 ;  townships  20  and 
22;  range  4  and  township  21,  range  5 ;  travtarses  of 
Bow  and  Cascade  rivers,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  canal  in  township  25,  range  11,  and  of 
Highwood  river  in  township  18,  range  1.  all  west 
of  uie  fifth  meridian  ;  traverse  of  Little  Bow  river 
in  township  18,  range  24,  west  of  the  fourth  meri- 
dian ;  resurvey  of  Brewster  Leasehold  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Park. 
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ScHBDULX  of  Surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1, 1907,  to 

March  31,  1908.— CorUinuecL 


Surveyor. 


Address. 


Desoription  of  Work. 


Grover,  Gr.  A. 


ins.  A.  H. 


n<dcroft,  H.  H. 


Hopkins,  M.  W. 


HnbbeU*  B.  W. 


Norwood,  Ont. 


Listowel,  Ont. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


Ottawa,  Ont, 


Jc^vnson,  A.  W. 


Kamloops,  B.  C. 


Kivpa,  IC. 


• .      • 


W.     ^&  >   a    •   > 


KBigfat,R.  H 


« ■    ■ . . 


BdmoBtoB,  Alta. 


ReTelstoka,  B.  C. 


Edmonton,  Alta 


Contract  No.  27  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  42 
and  43,  ran|;e  9 ;  townships  40  and  43,  range  10 
and  townships  39,  40  and  43,  range  11 ;  survey  of 
the  east  outlines  of  townships  42  and  44,  range  10 
and  of  townships  41,  42  and  44,  range  11,  all  west 
of  the  second  meridian. 

Survey  of  the  thirteenth  base  line  across  ranges  IS  to 
23  inclusive^  the  twelfth  base  line  across  ranges  9 
to  14  inclusive,  and  resurvey  of  twelfth  base  line 
across  ranges  1  to  8  inclusive,  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  meridians. 

Contract  Na  ft  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  49, 
60,  61  and  62,  range  16,  and  townships  61  and  62, 
range  16,  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Contract  No.  4  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townshins  69 
and  00,  ranges  1,  2^  3  and  4,  and  townships  69,  60, 
61  and  62,  ranges  6  and  6 ;  survey  of  the  east  out- 
lines of  townships  67  and  68,  ranges  2  and  3,  and 
townships  63  ana  64,  ranges  6  and  /,  all  west  of  the 
fourth  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  in  township  46,  range  21 ;  town- 
ships 44  and  46,  range  22 ;  township  46,  range  23 ; 
township  27.  range  24 ;  townships  46  and  49,  range 
26;  townships  17,  20,  21  and  22,  ranffe  29  and 
township  18,  range  30,  west  of  the  second  meridian, 
and  in  townships  38,  84  and  36,  range  1,  and  town- 
ship 34,  range  2,  west  of  the  third  meridian ;  tra- 
verse in  township  26,  range  26,  west  of  the  second 
meridian.  Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  6^  1J6,  20 
and  21  of  1907.  Completion  of  inspection  of  con- 
tract No.  12  of  1906. 

Subdivision  survey  in  township  4,  range  28,  and  town- 
ships 2,  4,  9,  iO  and  11,  range  29,  and  resurvey  in 
township  8,  range  28  and  township  4,  range  29, 
west  of  the  sixth  meridian^  and  in  townships  6  and 
6,  range  4,  and  in  townships  4,  6  and  6,  range  6, 
west  of  the  seventh  meridian.  Traverses  in  town- 
ships 3  and  4.  range  28,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian, 
ana  in  townships  6  and  6,  range  4,  and  in  townships 
4L  6  and  6,  range  6,  west  of  the  seventh  meridian. 
Surv^  of  Pitt  meadows  in  townships  40  and  42, 
east  of  the  coast  meridian.  Survey  of  part  of  the 
townsite  of  Tale^  and  correction  survey  of  the 
townsite  of  Hope  in  townships  7  and  6,  respective* 
ly,  range  26,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 

Contract  Na  16  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  township  68, 
range  8 ;  townships  67  and  68,  range  9 ;  townships 
68  and  09,  range  10 ;  townships  69,  ranoes  11  and 
12,  and  townships  60,  ranges  10, 11  ana  12,  south 
of  Athabaska  river.  Surv^  of  east  boundaries  of 
townships  60  and  60,  range  9 ;  township  57,  range 
10;  townships  67  and  68,  ranges  11  Mid  12,  and 
townships  67,  68,  69  and  60,  range  13,  all  west  of 
the  fifth  meridian. 

Subdivision  in  township  26^  range  20,  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian,  and  township  2^3,  range  2,  west  of  the 
sixth  meridian. 

Contract  Na  22  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  township  61, 
range  1 ;  townships  60  and  61,  range  2,  and  town- 
ship 61,  ranges  3^  4  and  A.  Survey  of  the  east 
boundary  of  township  61,  range  6,  aU  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian. 
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SoHKDULE  of  Surveyors  employed,  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1,  1907,  to 

March  31,  l^S.— Continued. 


Surveyor. 


Address. 


Description  of  Work. 


Lonergan,  G.  J. 


Magrath,  C,  A. 
Biiks^C  F... 


Buckingham,  Que, 


Lethbridge,  Alta. 
Toronto,  Out 


Molloy,  John, 


Montgomery,  R.  H.. 


Winnipeg,  Man , 


Prince  Albert,  Sask. . 


McLennan,  A.  L. 


McFarlane,  W.  G. . 


MoGrandle,  H. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


McMillan,  Geo. 


Wetaskiwin,  Alta.   . . 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


Inspection  of  part  of  contract  No.  15  of  1906,  contracts 
No.  24  of  1906,  and  Nos.  4,  8,  9,  10,  18,  19  and  23 
of  1907.  Traverse  in  township  96,  range  19  west  of 
the  fourth  meridian.  MisoelJaneous  resurveys  in 
township  57,  range  10:  township  69,  range  12; 
township  26,  range  17 ;  township  62,  range  21 ;  and 
townships  51,  ranges  25  and  36 ;  part  subdivision 
of  township  27,  range  17,  and  township  51,  range 
21,  all  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  18  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  7 
and  8,  range  12,  and  township  8,  range  13,  all  we6t 
of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  17,  25  and  41  of  1907,  and 
parts  of  contracts  Nos.  10,  13  and  25  of  1906.  Sur- 
vey of  the  townsites  of  Emfold  and  Chaplin  in 
township  17,  range  7,  and  township  17,  range  5, 
respectively,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  Correc- 
tion survey  in  township  6,  range  14,  west  of  the 
second  meridian.  Retraoement  surveys  in  town- 
ship 23,  range  26,  west  of  the  second  meridian. 
And  in  townships  21  and  24,  range  1,  township  24 
and  part  of  township  23,  range  2,  west  of  the  third 
meridian. 

Contract  No.  32  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  township  B, 
range  14 ;  townships  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  range 
15,  all  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Contract  No.  13  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  50, 
ranges  15,  16  and  17,  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
river ;  townships  50,  ranges  18,  19,  20  and  21 ; 
townships  51,  ranges  19,  20  and  21 ;  north  one- 
third  of  township  49,  range  19.  Survey  of  the  east 
outlines  of  townships  51  and  52,  ranges  16,  16,  17 
and  18,  and  townships  52,  ranges  19,  20  and  21,  all 
west  of  the  second  meridian. 

Contract  No.  20  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townahips  51, 
ranges  24  and  25 ;  townships  52,  ranges  23,  Sf4,  25, 
26  and  27,  west  of  the  second  meridian ;  and  town- 
ships 52,  ranges  1  and  2,  west  of  the  third  meri- 
dian. 

Contract  Na  1  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townahips  42 
and  43,  range  12 ;  the  south  one-third  of  townships 
45f  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  and  the  south  two- 
thirds  of  townships  45,  ranges  8,  9,  10  and  11. 
Survey  of  the  east  outline  of  township  41,  range 
12,  and  miscellaneous  subdivision  in  township  44, 
range  1,  and  township  45^  range  12,  all  west  of  the 
second  meridian.  Subdivision  of  the  west  half  of 
township  41,  range  25 ;  the  east  half  of  townahips 
41  and  «S,  range  26 ;  the  north  one-third  of  town- 
ships 44,  ran^  28,  29,  30  and  31 ;  misoellaneons 
subdivision  m  townshins  42,  ranges  25  and  26 ; 
townships  44,  ranges  2d,  27  and  32,  and  in  town- 
ship 45,  range  32,  all  west  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian. 

Contract  No.  10  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  township  GO, 
range  23  ;  townships  66, 07  and  68,  range  24.  Sur- 
vey of  the  east  outline  of  townships  65{  66,  67  and 
68,  range  25,  all  west  of  the  fourth  mendiaii. 

Inspection  of  contracts  Nos.  >2,  9  apd  27  of  1906,  and 
contracts  Nos.  3  and  12  of  1907.  Reeurvey  of  river 
lots  in  township  18,  range  10,  east  of  the  principal 
meridian.  Completion  of  the  survey  of  the  town- 
site  of  Gimli.  Retracement  and  restoration  survey 
of  Manitoba  House  settlement  in  township  22, 
range  11,  and  in  township  21,  range  10,  west  of  the 
principal  meridian. 
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ScHSDuriK  of  Surveyors  employed  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1,  1907,  to 

March  31,  190S.— Continued. 


AddresB. 


Description  of  Work. 


O'Hans   W.  W 


Ord«  Lj.  R 


ParBonsi*  J.  lit.  R. 


Pearoe.'W 


Ponton,   A.  IV. 


ReiUy,  W-  R.- 


Ottawft,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Binn . 


Toronto,  tet. 


Calgary,  Alta. 


Maoleod,  Alta. 


Regina,  Sask. 


Ron,'Jo0.  K 


Roy,  GJP 


Saint  Cyr,    A 


Welland,  Ont. . 
Kamloope,  B.G. 


Quebec,  Que. 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


Survey  of  the  second  base  line  across  ranges  2,  8  and 
part  of  4.  Subdivision  of  part  of  townsnip  5,  range 
2,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6,  range  3^  all  west 
of  the  nf  th  meridian. 

Contract  No.  S4  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  townships  64, 
ranffes  21,  22,  23  and  24,  and  survey  of  the  east 
outline  of  township  64,  range  25,  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian. 

Contract  No.  17  of  1907.  Subdivisim  of  townships  1 
and  2,  ranges  17  and  18  ;  tovmships  4,  ranges  23 
and  24 ;  townships  9.  rang^  25,  26  and  27  ;  town- 
ship 6,  range  29.  ana  towioships  4,  5  and  6,  range 
30.  Survey  of  the  east  outlines  of  townships  1  and 
2,  lange  19,  all  west  of  the  second  meridian.  Sub- 
division of  townships  4,  5  and  6,  range  1 ;  town- 
ships 4,  5,  7,  8, 9, 10, 11  and  12,  range  2 ;  townships 
5, 11  and  12,  range  3  ;  townships  12,  ranges  4  and 
5 ;  townships  11  and  12,  ranges  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10 ; 
survey  of  the  east  boundaries  of  townships  6,  7  and 
8,  range  3,  all  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Rosurvey  of  township  24,  range  22,  and  the  east  boun- 
daries of  sections  27  and  $1,  township  27,  range  27, 
west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Survey  of  the  fifth  meridian  from  the  twentieth  base  to 
the  twenty-second  base ;  subdivision  in  township 
10,  range  29,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Subdivision  of  townships  54,  ranges  27  and  28.  Re- 
traoement  of  townsoip  34,  range  6 ;  part  of  town- 
ship 38,  range  13,  and  townships  51,  52  and  53, 
range  27,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  Mounding 
in  townshiiM  41  and  42,  range  27,  west  of  the 
second  meridian.  Traverse  ot  two  lakes,  one  in 
township  20,  range  22,  west  of  third  meridian,  and 
one  in  township  52,  range  1,  west  of  the  fourth 
meridian. 

Survey  of  the  fourteenth  base  line  across  ranges  13  to 
28,  inclusive,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Traverse  of  the  Columbia  river  through  townships  30 
and  31,  ran^  25 ;  townships  31  and  32,  range  26, 
and  township  32,  range  27,  west  of  the  fifth  meri- 
dian. Subdivision  in  townships  19,  ran^  6  and 
7 ;  townships  18,  ranges  7  and  8 ;  townships  17, 18 
and  19,  rang^9;  townships  17, 18, 19  and  20,  range 
10 ;  townships  17  and  18,  range  11 ;  township  18, 
range  12 ;  townships  17,  18  and  19,  range  14.  Re- 
sufvey  in  townships  19,  ranges  15  and  17,  and 
townships  19  and  20,  range  18,  all  west  of  the  sixth 
meridian.  Traverse  in  township  19,  range  6 ;  town- 
ships 18  and  19.  ranges  7  ana  9 ;  townshipe  17, 
ranges  10, 12  and  13 ;  townships  17  and  18,  range 
14 ;  township  19,  range  15,  ana  township  20,  range 
18,  all  west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 

Contract  No.  21  of  1907.  Subdivision  of  township  47, 
range  11 ;  townships  49,  ranges  12  and  13 ;  town- 
ships 49,  50  and  51,  range  14.  Survev  of  the  east 
outline  of  township  52,  range  14,  all  west  of  thd 
third  meridian. 

Survey  of  the  sixth  meridian  from  the  sixteenth  base 
line  to  the  fourteenth  base  line ;  East  outline  of ' 
townships  51  and  52,  range  27,  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian  ;  and  traverse  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  township  51,  range  27,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian, 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  48,  range  1, 
west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 
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SoHBDULB  of  Surveyors  employed,  and  work  executed  by  them,  from  April  1,  1907,  to 

March  31,  1908.— Con/tnued. 


Surveyor. 


Address. 


Description  of  Work. 


SainftCTr,  J.  B. 


Samiders,  B.  J. 


Selby,  H.  W. 


Smith,  C.  C. 


Montreal,  Que. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Bnunpton,  Ont. 


Steoey,  A.  O Ottawa,  Ont 


Stewart,  P.  6. 


Britaimia  Bay,  Ont. 


Teaidala,C.  If Ckmooid,  Ont 


Thil 

TyrreU,  J.  W. 


Ottawa,  Oat.... 
HamiltOB,  Ont. 


Waldron,  J... 
WallMse,  J.  N. 


Moosejaw,  Sack. 
Calgary,  Alta. . . 


Subdivision  of  township  78,  range  3;  part  of  township 
80,  range  4,  and  parts  of  townships  71  and  72,  rsnfre 
6 ;  sarvey  of  east  outlines  of  townriiips  77,  79  and 
80,  ranges  8  and  4 ;  township  78,  range  4 ;  town- 
ship 80,  range  6,  and  township  72,  range  7,  all  west 
of  the  sixth  meridian.  Survey  of  Flyinsshot 
Lake  settlement.  Spirit  Rivnv  iiettlement,and  Fesoe 
River  settlement,  situated  respectively  in  town- 
ship 71,  range  8,  townships  78,  ranges  6  and  8,  west 
of  the  sixth  meridian,  and  township  84,  range  31, 
west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

Survey  of  the  meridian  between  ranges  8  and  9  across 
townships  19a,  19,  ao,  21, 22, 28^  24,  25  and  26 ;  che 
fourth  base  line  across  ranges  16  and  17,  andpsrt 
of  16;  the  sixth  and  seventh  base  lines  aoroas 
ran^  8  and  9^  all  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Subdivision  of  townshifis  74  and  75,  ranges  14  and  15, 
and  parts  of  townships  77,  ranges  15  and  18.  Sur- 
vey of  the  east  outlines  oi  townships  78^  ranges  14 
and  15,  all  west  of  the  fifth  meridiui. 

Subdivision  survey  in  township  10  range  S9  west  of  the 
fourth  meridian  ;  also  part  survey  of  towni^ps  10 
and  11  ranges  2  and  8,  and  subdivision  in  town- 
ships 7  and  S  ranges  5  and  6  west  of  the  fifth  meii- 
dian ;  survey  of  the  townsite  of  Grassy  Lake  in 
township  10  range  18^  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

Miscellaneous  surveys  in  townships  20  ranges  18  and 
19,  townships  19,  20  and  21  range  20,  townahiijs  19 
and  21  range  21,  townships  16,  19  and  20  range  2S, 
townships  15, 16,  20  ana  21  range  28^  township  90 
range  24,  townships  17,  23  and  23  range  25  and 
townships  20,  21  and  23  range  26L  all  west  of  the 
sixth  meridian  ^  traverse  in  townships  20  ranges  18 
and  19,  township  21  range  20,  townships  19  Mid  81 
ranjge  21,  townsnip  20  ram;^  22,  townships  15,  90 
ana  21  range  28  and  townships  22  and  23  range  85^ 
all  west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 

Bzploration  survey  of  townships  62  ranges  7  to  16  in- 
clusive, townsnips  68  ranges  18  to  16,  townahips  54 
ranges  11  to  16,  townships  65  ranges  11  to  14,  and 
townships  56  ranges  11  to  19^  all  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian. 

Oontraot  Na  41  of  1907 ;  partial  subdivision  of  town- 
ship 10  range  4,  and  subdivision  of  township  11 
range  4,  and  townships  10  and  11  range  5,  all  west 
of  the  third  meridian.  Contract  No.  26  of  1907 ; 
subdivision  of  townships  25  and  26  ranges  8  and 
9,  all  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 

Preliminary  investigation  of  the  water-powers  on  the 
Winnipeg  river,  between  lake  Winnipeg  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba. 

Oontraot  Na  14  of  1907 ;  subdivision  of  township  24 
range  1,  townships  24  and  25  ranges  2  and  Z^  and 
township  25  range  4 ;  survey  of  the  east  ontune  of 
township  25  ran^  1,  and  resurvey  of  the  north 
outline  of  township  24  rsnge  4,  all  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian :  subdivision  of  townships  94  ranges 
1,  2,  8  and  6l  aU  west  of  the  prinoipal  meridian. 

Contrsot  No.  25  of  1907 ;  subdivision  of  townships  8 
ranges  16, 17,  18, 19  and  20.  also  part  of  township 
8  range  2L  west  of  the  third  meridian. 

Survey  of  the  iMnmdMy  between  British  Oolnmbia  and 
the  Yukon  Territory  between  Stations  'M'  and 
«N'  across  the  Dalton  trail. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


ScHBDULB  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  employed,  and  work  executed  by  them,  from 

April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  l90S,^CarUinued. 


Snrrejor. 

Address. 

Deecription  of  Work. 

Wuren,  Jas 

Walkerton.  Ont 

Contract  Na  15  of  1907 ;  subdivision  of  township  61 
range  8,  townships  50  and  51  range  4,  township  48 
range  6  and  townships  48  and  49  ranffe  7,  and  the 
east  outline  of  township  49  range  8,  alL  west  of  the 
third  meridian. 

Contract  No.  12  oi  1907 :  oomoletion  of  subdivision  of 

Watt,  6.  H. 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Calgary,  Alta 

Wheeler.  A.  O 

township  16  range  12,  townships  13  and  14  range 
13 ;  subdivision  of  townships  16, 16  and  17  range 
13,  townships  13  and  14  range  11 ;  survev  of  the 
south  outline  of  township  15  range  14,  all  east  of 
the  principal  meridian. 
Topographer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.   Photo- 
topcwraphical  survev  of  the  railway  belt  west  of 
Golaen,  British  Columbia,  in  the  Dogtooth  and 
Selkirk  mountains. 

U  DBPABTMSNT  OF  TBB  ISTEBIOB 

8-g  EDWARD  VII.,  A.  19M 

APPENDIX  NO.  2. 

ScHBDULE  Bhowing  for  ekcb  Sarvejor  employed  from  A|«il  1,  lfK)7,  to  H«rch  31, 1908, 
the  number  of  miles  sarveyed  of  towiutup  section  lines,  township  outlines,  trmver- 
ses  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  ^^  of  the  same. 


*  InKpecting  contract  survcya  a  partioo  uF  the  season. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


List  of  lots  in  the  Yukon  Territory  surveys  of  which  have  been  received  from 

April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908. 


GROUP  No.  L 


d 

Area 

in 
Acres. 

Surveyor. 

Year 

of 
Survey. 

Date  of 
Approval 

Claimant. 

■ 

Remarks. 

40 

100 

d!  S.  W.  Barwell 

1907.. 

Oct     11,1907.. 

D.  A.  McRea  et(U: 

iSurfaoe. 

GROUP  No.  2. 


345 
346 
352 

353 
354 
355 
366 
369 
360 
361 
362 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
383 

384 
385 
386 

388 


40  00 

1*29 

9114 

94-25 
114-74 
8700 
99-75 
51-6 
38-9 
371 
47-4 
29*9 
51  6 
51  6 
51  6 
51-6 
51-6 
51-6 
51-6 
U-47 

11-47 
11-47 
11-47 


T.  D.  Green.. 


•I 


0.  W.  MacPher- 


son. 


M 
It 
II 
II 


O.  S.  W.  Barwell 


II 

II 

II 

11 ' 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


C.  W.  MacPher 


900. 


II 
II 
II 


O.  S.  W.  Barwell 


1907.. 
1907.. 

1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 

1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 

1904.. 


May    29 
29 


Oct. 


II 
II 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
U 
11 
II 
M 
II 


II 
It 
II 
II 


11 
11 

11, 
11 
11 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7, 
7 
7 
7 
7, 


90 

3o; 

80, 
30, 


1907.. 
1907.. 

1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 

1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 


Chris.  H.  Authier. 


II 


II 


H.  H.  Norwood  Co. 


II 
II 

II 


11 
II 
II 


Wm"  Elliott  c«  or 


II 
II 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


O.  R.  Brenner. 


II 
II 


/White  channel  Gold 
tHillHyd'c.  Co.  Ltd 


Surface. 
II 


Mineral  claim. 


II 
II 

H 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
M 


Surface. 


II 
It 
II 
II 


GROUP  No.  6. 


66 
67 
68 
69 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


32*36 
26-98 
51-39 
50-10 
42-88 
4034 
48-17 
81-73 
42*35 
24*60 
25*46 
49*95 
40*06 
50-8^ 
17*82 
51  65 
51-65 
48*06 
44*80 
49  16 
49  15 


H.  G.  Dickson. . 


•  n 
.11 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
It 
If 
II 
11 
II 
II 
If 
II 
tf 
It 


1905. 
1906. 
1905. 
1905. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1906. 
1906. 
1906. 
1906. 
19WS. 
1906. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1907. 


It 
II 


II 
Oct. 


June  22, 
22, 
22, 
22, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
21, 
21. 
21. 


1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
June  22,1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 


It 
It 
II 
II 
II 
It 


II 

II 
II 
II 
II 


* 


22, 
22, 
22, 
22, 
22, 


T.  P.  Whitney  et  al. 


II 

II 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Bryson  N.  White. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


C.  H.  Johnston  et  al. 


It 
It 
It 


Mineral  claur-. 


II 
11 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 

I! 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•  I 
II 
II 
II 


•  Not  yet  apiHx>ved. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


List  of  Lots  in  the  Yukon  Territory  surveys  of  which  have  been  received  from 

April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  190S.— Concluded. 


6 


88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

106 

106 

107 

108 

109 

142 


Area 

in 
Acres. 


6102 

61  62 

1803 

46-72 

61*66 

61-66 

61-66 

61-64 

49-84 

27-17 

122*42 

146-01 

144-36 

160-03 

168-36 

32-80 

24-63 

4406 

46-62 

U-78 

61-66 

28*66 

38-61 


Surveyor. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 


•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 


N.  A.  BurwMb. 


Year 

of 

Survey. 


1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 


Date 

of 

Approval. 


Jan. 


•I 
II 

II 

« 

• 

Jan. 

II 
II 

Feb. 

• 

« 


Feb. 
Jan. 

N 
II 

n 
II 
It 


23,1908.. 
23,1908.. 
28,1908.. 
23,1908.. 


23,1906.. 
23, 1908. . 
23,1908.. 
26, 1908. . 


26,1908.. 
23, 1908. . 
22,1908.. 
22,1908.. 
22,1908  . 
23,1906.. 
2^1906.. 


Claimant. 


A.  C.  Robertson  etal 

It 

II  • 

It  .......... 

J.  Williams  &  A.  La  Boss. . . . 

II  tt  •  • . . 

ti  It  • . .  • 

II  ti  . . . . 

J.  P.  Whitney ". 

W.S.Thoma8 

J.  Williams  &  A.  La  Rose . . . . 

It  II  •  • . . 

•I  It  •  • . . 

It  tt  . . . . 

It  ti  .  • . . 

W.  a  Thomas. 

Clara  L.  Walters. 

B.  J.MoGee 

W.  J.  Elmendorf 

c.  P.  Seaie !!!'.!!!!!!!! 

Florence  Young 

A.  B.  Palmer 


Mineral  daim. 


tt 
tt 
tt 

n 
ti 
tt 
n 
It 
n 
It 
tt 
It 
n 
tt 
n 

M 

It 
tt 
ft 
It 
n 
II 


GROUP  Na  6. 

23 
80 

61*66 
36-66 

H.  G.  IMckson . . 

It 

1907.. 
1907.. 

« 

RH.  Chadwick 

tt            .............. 

11 

GROUP  No.  10. 

22 

10*00 

28 

160-00 

24 

160  00 

26 

4000 

26 

120-00 

C.  S.  W.  Barwell 


It 
It 

II 
•I 


1907.. 

1907.. 

1907.. 

1907. 

1907.. 


Sept    13,1907.. 

18,1907.. 

13, 1907. . 

18,1907.. 
Oct.     11, 1907. . 


It 
tt 
It 


S.  Rowlinson.... 

C.  E.  Miller  et  al 

tt 

Greo.  DelioD 

A.  B.  Palmer.... 


tt 

H 
ti 
tt 


*  Not  yet  approved. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

LoflT  of  Bf  IsoeUaneoos  surveys  in  the  Yukon  Territory,   returns  of  which  have  been 

received  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908. 


1907. 
1907. 


Surveyor. 


H.  O.  Didnon. . 


Desoription  of  Survey* 


Line  oq  Dago  Gulch,  %  tributary  of  Hunker  creek, 
tt  Burwash  creek,  a  tributary  of  Kluane  river. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 


lUfi^itsmsiL 


letters  of  instruction  to  suiveyoTs 177 

Progress  sketches  received  and  filed. 1,003 

Declarations  of  settlers  received  and  filed 478 

Plans  received  from  surveyors 884 

Field  books  received  from  surveyors 577 

Timber  rei>orts  received 66 

Preliminary  township  plans  prepared 369 

Sketches  made 1,353 

Maps  made 22 

Tracings  and  miscellaneous  i^lana  made 154 

Plans  of  Yukon  lots  received 76 

Plans  of  miscellaneous  Yukon  surveys  received 3 

Tracings  of  Yukon  survey  plans  made 87 

Yukon  lots  reduced  to  40  chains  to  1  inch  and  plotted  on 

group  plans 96 

Yukon  traverses  reduced  to  40  chains  to  1  inch  and  plotted  on 

group  plans 3 

Betums  of  surveys  examined — 

Township  subdivision 863 

Township  outline 157 

Boad  plans 288 

Railway  plans 113 

Mineral  claims 83 

Timber  berths eO 

Correction  and  other  miscellaneous  surveys 55 

Township  plans  compiled 604 

Proofs  of  plans  examined 589 

Township  plans  printed 518 

Townsites  and  settlements  printed 5 

Descriptions  written 7 

Pages  of  field  notes  copied 244 

Traverse  reductions  made 28 

Applications  for  various  information  dealt  with. .  . ; 1369 

Tjlea  received  and  returned 1,980 

Letters  drafted 4,993 

Book^  received  from  record  ofHce  and  used  in  connection  with 

office  work 4,870 

Books  returned  to  record  ofiice 5,254 

Plans  other  than  township  plans  received  from  record  office  and 

used  in  connection  with  office  work 552 

Plans  returned  to  record  office 572 

Volumes  of  plans  received  from  record  office  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  office  work 78 

Voliunes  of  plans  returned  to  record  office 74 

Books  sent  to  record  office  to  be  placed  on  record 494 

Plans  other  than  township  plans  sent  to  record  office  to  be 

placed  on  record 476 


« 
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maps  (3  miles  to  1  inch) — 

78 

Beprinted 28 

2^ew  sheets  compiled 6 

17ew  sheets  printed « 4 

New  drawings  of  old  worn  out  sheets 2 

l^ew  tracings  of  old  worn  out  sheets. 7 

Sectional  maps  (6  miles  to  1  inch) — 

Keprinted % 24 

^M'ew  sheets  printed 8 

Prooiis  of  sectional  sheets  examined 110 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 

Lifirr  of  new  editions  of  sectional  maps  issued  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908. 

Scale  3  miles  to  an  inch. 


No. 

Name. 

No. 

67 
68 
111 
164 
165 
168 
171 
172 

Name. 

Na 

216 
216 
♦268 
264 
266 
266 
267 
268 

Name. 

Na 

269 

♦818 

814 

819 

♦820 

866 

866 

♦416 

Name. 

10 
11 

Port  Moody 

Yale. 

Maple  Creek 

Swift  Current. 

Kamloops 

Morley 

KeoLL/eer .... 

Sullivan  Lake 

Jasper 

Pr.  Alberts. 
Brul& 

16 

Lethbridflre 

Milk  River 

St.  Ann. 

36 

Hraxean 

Pr.  Albert  N. 

17 

Cypress. 

Rosebud 

Peace  Hills 

Ribstone  Creek 

Battleford 

Carrot  River. 

19 
61 

Wdiowbanoh.. . . 

Lytton. 

Medicine  Hat 

The  Elbow 

Duck  Mountain 

Fairford 

Victoria. 
Saddle  Lake. 

66 

Carlton. 

LaBiche. 

SCALE  6  MILES  TO  AN  INCH. 


10 
11 
16 
16 
17 
19 
61 


Port  Moody. 

Yale. 

Lethbridge.. . 
Milk  River.. . 

Cypress 

Wulowbunch 
Lytton. 


66 
67 
68 
69 
71 
72 


Medicine  Hat. . . . . , 

Maple  Creek. 

Swift  Cunent. 

Moosejaw 

Brandon 

Portage  La  Prairie 


HI 
166 
171 
172 
♦263 
268 


♦818 


Kamloops 

Rosebud 

Duck  Mountain. 

Fairford 

Javper 

Carlton 

Prince  Albert  S 
Brul6 


814 
317 
818 
819 
♦820 
866 


St.  Ann. 
Fort  Pitt. 
Shell  River. 
Pr.  Albert  N. 
Carrot  River. 
Victoria. 


First  edition. 
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APPENDIX  No.   7 

Statbmbnt  of  work  executed  in  the  Survey  Becords  Office  from  April  1, 1007, 

to  March  81,  1908. 

Files  received  and  dealt  with >  . .  10,466 

LetteiB  drafted 4,405 

t^lans,  tracings,  &c.,  copied  or  compiled 869 

Statutory  declarations  copied  or  mailed 506 

Plans  sent  to  agents,  reg^istrars,  &c 28,545 

Pages  of  field  notes  copied 2)848 

Prints  of  plans  received  and  stored 110,785 

Original  plans  received  and  recorded . .  1,068 

Original  field  notes  received  and  recorded 488 

Letters  written  to  agents 1,300 

Eegistered  parcels  mailed.  .• 1,741 

Work  done  for  Topographical  Surveys  Branch. 

Books  searched  for 8,018 

Books  sent 5,396 

Books  returned 6,250 

Plans  searched  for 2,223 

Plans  sent 1,820 

Plans  returned 532 

Volumes  searched  for      134 

Volumes  sent 77 

Volumes  returned 75 

Work  done  for  Patents  Branch. 

Plans  searched  for.  .• 812 

Plans  sent 1,427 

Plans  returned 924 

Field  notes  searched  for . .  . .  226 

Field  books  sent 57 

Field  books  returned 63 

Work  done  for  other  Branches. 

Plans  searched  for • 1,453 

Plans  sent 1,427 

Plans  returned. .    . .' 924 

^ield  notes  searched  for 266 

Field  notes  sent 240 

Field  notes  returned 244 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 

Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  Photographic  Office  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March 

31,  1908. 

FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


31: 

.3J 

4x5 

5x7 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

16x1813x20 

24x30 

30x36 

36x42 

42x48 

ToUl. 

1,607 

196 

3,258 

Br  oroide  prints. 

Vandyke  prints 

Silver  prints... . 

Lantern     trans- 
pareiicies 

Dry   plate  neg- 
atives   

183 
"583 

234 

455 
2;673 

•  «      •  •  • 

732 

38 
2 
2 

•  •  •      • 

27 
4 

•      •      4 

758 
17 

•  •  •  • 

38 
39 

82 
51 

36 
49 

34 

7 

18 
15 

8 
12 

•     •     ■ 

•      • 

•     •     • 

86 

.  •  •      • 

-  •  •  •      • 

86 
966 

Wet  plate  neg- 
atives.  

89 

91 
5 

871 

703 

185 
814 

1,068 

Zinc  transfers. . 

819 

Total ..  . . 

86 

960 

3,840 

131 

31 

780 

1,132 

85 

41 

33 

20 

8,000 

FOR  THE  GEOLOGIC  Ali  SURVEY. 


— 

3ix3i 

4x5 

5x7 

8x10 

10x12 

11x14 

16x18 

18x20 

24x30 

30x36 

36x42 

42x48 

Total. 

Bromide  prints. 

•  *      • 

■      •  •      • 

""'62 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  ■  « 

83 

•      •  ■ 

37 

Silver  prints.. . . 

52 

Total .... 

52 

4 

33 

89 
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Statbmsnt  of  work  executed  in  the  Lithographic  Office  from  April  1,  1907,  to  March 

31,  1908. 


Month. 


Apri 


Jun& 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October.  . 
November. 
December.. 


January.. 
February, 
March. . . . 


Total 


1907. 


1906. 


Maps. 


No.  of 
Jobs. 


No.  of 
Copies. 


6 
9 

4 

19 

2 

6 


14 

8 


10 

10 

1 


89 


12,400 

8,600 

926 

40,650 

660 

2,060 


2,175 
3,025 


7,550 

3,000 

350 


81,276 


Townships. 


No.  of 
Jobs. 


50 
40 
39 
32 
58 
23 
63 
42 
45 


60 
63 

78 


573 


No.  of 
Copies. 


10,000 
8,000 
7,800 
6,400 

11,600 
4,600 

12,600 
8,400 
9,000 


10,000 
10,600 
15,600 


114,600 


FOBMS. 


No.  of 
Jobs. 


6 
8 
5 
5 
4 
3 
12 
6 
3 


10 
14 

12 


88 


Summary  of  work  for  the  year. 


Naof 
Copies. 


3,450 

9,000 

2,025 

12,550 

1,600 

350 

9,490 

2,825 

600 


3,625 
6,750 
6,890 


69,065 


Maps 

Townships. 
Forms,  etc. 


No.  of 
Jobs. 


No.  of 
Copies. 


Total. 


8fl 

678 

88 

760 


81,275 

114,600 

59,066- 

264,930 


No.  of 
ImpressioDs. 


186,036 

250,820 

63,666 

499,410 


Cost. 


$    cts. 

2,363  63 
4,361  67 
1,270  80 

7,996  00 


Cost  per  map 
or  form. 


$    cts. 

26  66 

7  60 

14  46 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 

Names  and  duties  of  employees  of  the  Topographical  Surveys  Branch  at  Ottai^a. 

(Metcalfe  street,  comer  of  Slater  street). 

DeviUe,  E.,  D.T.S.,  LL.D.,  Surveyor  General. 

OORRESPONDEKC'B  AND  AOOOUNTS. 

Brady,  M.,  secretary. 

Hunter,  R.  H.,  accountant. 

Wilkinson,  Percy,  assistant  accountant. 

Percival,  Miss  M.  F.,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Oullen,  M.  J.,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Moran,  J.  F.,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

L^Tnch,  F.,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Williams,  E.  R.,  clerk. 

Pegg,  A.,  messenger. 

Paquette,  Alhert,  messenger. 

OFFICE  OF   CIUBP  DRAU0HT8MAK. 

Symes,  P.  B.,  chief  draughtsman. 

Shanks,  T.,  B.A.Sc.,  D.L.S.,  assistant  to  chief  draughtsman. 

Firat  Division — Instructions  and  Oeneral  Information 

Brown,  T.  E.,  B.A.,  in  charge  of  division. 

Weekes,  M.  B.,  B.A.Sc.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

Umhach,  J.  E.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Barher,  H.  G.,  Grad  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Green,  W.  T.,  B.A.,  D.L.S. 

Bice,  F.  W.,  Grad.  School  of  Mining. 

McRae,  A.  D.,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Carroll,  M.  J.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Stewart,  A.  G.,  Grad.  School  of  Mining. 

Grant,  A.  W.,  B.A. 

Belleau,  J.  A.,  D.L.S. 

Dodge,  G.  B. 

Sylvain,  J. 

Oram,  A. 

Bochon,  E.  C. 

Burkholder,  E.  L. 

McLaughlin,  M.  J. 

Gaudry,  G.  A. 

Grey,  G.  A. 

Second  Division — Examination  of  Surveyors*  Returns. 

Nash,  T.  S.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S.,  in  charge  of  division. 
Henderson,  F.  D.,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 
Burgess,  E  H,  Grad.  S.P.S.,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 
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Dennis,  E.  M.»  B.Sc. 

AkmSy  J.  lEL,  B,Sc. 

OnTTiTning,  A.  L.,  B.Sc. 

Elder,  A,  J.,  QraA  S.P.S.,  D.L.S. 

Hill,  S.  N.,  QraA  8JP.S. 

ElweU,  W.,  Grad.  S.P.S. 

Maynaid,  F.H.,  Qrad.  RM.O. 

Day,  H.  S.,  B.Sc. 

Sutherland,  H.  E.^  B.Sc 

ICorrier,  J.  E.,  D.r«.S. 

Davies,  T.  A.,  DlL.S. 

Kitto,  F.  H.,  D.L.S. 

KcOlennan,  W.  D. 

Boger,  A. 

Clunn,  T.  H.  G. 

Boberteon,  D.  F. 

Spieckl^y,  B.  O. 

Qooddaj,  Leonard 

Williamfion,  F.  H.  H. 

W^*,  G.  0. 

Wilding,  C.  H. 

Bray,  R.  P. 

Harrison,  E.  W. 

Ault,  H.  W. 

Kaodonald,  J.  A. 


Third  Division — Drawing  Plans  for  Printing. 

Engler,  Carl,  B.A,  D.L.S.,  in  charge  of  division. 
May,  J.  E. 
O'Gonnell,  J.  B. 
Monle,  W.  J. 
Villeneuve,  E.  J. 
Helmer,  J.  D. 
Archamhault,  E. 
Tremblay,  A. 
Hutton,  J.  B: 
Brown.  A. 
Binks,  C.  B. 
Dawson,  R.  J. 
Holbrook,  0.  H. 
Waiters,  James. 
• 

Fourth  Division — British  Columbia  Surveys. 

Bowan-Leggy  E.  L,  in  charge  of  division. 
Canon,  P.  A.,  B.A.,  DX.S. 
MacDqaham,  W.  L.,  B.Sc. 
GiBmore,  E.  T.  B.,  Grad.  R.M.O. 
Lawe,  H.,  DJb.S. 
Mbrl^,  R  W. 
Weld,  W.  E. 
Wiiaon.  K  D. 
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Fifth  Division — Imperial  building.  Queen  street — Mapping. 

Smith,  Jacob,  in  charge  of  division. 

Bggin,  P.  A. 

Lepage,  J.  B. 

Blanchet,  A.  E. 

Daviea,  T.  E.  S. 

Taggart,  C.  H. 

Pemn,  V. 

Genest,  P.  F.  X. 

Bergin,  W. 

Davy,  Eugene. 

OFFIOB  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHEB. 

(Woods  building,  Slater  street.) 

White,  J.,  geographer. 
Baine,  H.  E. 
Chalifour,  J.  E. 

Dumouchel,  O.  £. 
Tach6,  H. 
Darrach,  M. 
Wilson,  H.  W. 
Akerlindh,  A. 
Anderson,  W. 
Blatchley,  H.  M. 
Bennie,  J. 
Wood,  0.  Q. 
Craig,  R.  W. 
Chandler,  S. 
Groulx,  A. 
Gagnon,  A.  S. 
Inkster,  F.  B. 
Blue,  W, 

Beveridge,  James. 
MacEUigot,  J.  P. 
Martin,  Miss  M.  Perley. 
Pigeon,  Jules. 
Waine,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Merrifield,  J.  B. 

SURVET  REOORDS  OFFICE. 

(Canadian  building,  Slater  street.) 

Steers,  C.  J.,  clerk  in  charge. 

Currie,  P.  W.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  D.L.S.,  assistant  clerk  in  charge. 

Surtees,  W.  S.,  draughtsman. 

Sowter,  T.  W.  E.,  draughtsman. 

Smith,  F.  W.,  draughtsman. 

Eouth,  C.  F.,  draughtsman. 

Ashton,  A.  W.,  draughtsman. 

Leoourt,  Eugene,  draughtsman. 

Moore,  R  T.,  draughtsman. 

Lambart,  O.  H.,  draughtsman  and  typewriter. 

Belleau,  Eugdne,  draughtsman. 
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Yeildiiifir,  Miss  A.,  typewriter. 
Mudie,  J.  M.,  draughtsman. 
OilliSy  W.  0.,  draughtsman. 
Landry,  Narcisse,  messenger. 

LITHOOR/PUIC    OFFIOE. 

(Metcalfe  street,  comer  of  Slater  street) 

Moody;  A.,  foreman. 

Thicke,  C,  engraver  and  lithographer. 

Thicke,  H.,  i>ower  press  printer. 

Beisrin,  J.,  ix>wer  press  printer. 

Deslauriers,  J.  H.,  transferrer. 

Boyle,  S.y  stone  i>olisher. 

Gagnon,  J.,  press  feeder. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OFFICE. 

(Metcalfe  street,  comer  of  Slater  street) 

Topley,  H.  N.,  photographer  in  charge. 

Oamithers,  H.  K.,  photo-lithographer  and  photo-engraver. 

WoodruflF,  J.,  photographer. 

Whitcomb,  H.  E.,  photographer. 

Morgan,  W.  E.,  photographer. 

Eolmartin,  A;,  photographer. 

Devlin,  A.,  photograi^er. 

Ouimety  Gteo.,  photographer. 

QBOQRAPHIO  BOARD. 

(Woods  building.  Slater  street.) 
Whitcher,  A.  H.,  D.L.S.,  secretary. 
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List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with  Standard  Measures. 


Name. 


Austin,  G.  F. 

Aylen,  J 

AylBworth,  C.  F 

Baker,  J.  C 

Harwell,  C.  S.  W 

Bajme,  G.  A 

Beatty,  D 

Beatty,  W 

Belanger,  P.  R.  A 

Belleau,  J.  A 

Biffger,  C.  A 

Bolton,  L 

Boswell,  E.  J 

Bourgeault,  A 

Bouiyault,  C.  E 

Bourget,  C.  A 

Bowman,  H.  J 

Brabason,  A.  J 

Brady,  J 

Bray,  S 

Bray,  E 

Bray,  L.  T 

Bridgland,  M.  P 

Brownlee,  J.  H 

Burke,  W 

Burnet,  H  

Burwash,  N.  A 

Burwell,  H.  M 

Carbert,  J.  A 

Carpenter,  H.  S. 

Carroll,  C 

Carson,  P.  A 

Cautley,  R.  H 

Cautley,  R.  W 

Cavana,  A.  G 

Charles  worth,  L.  C 

Chilver,  C.  A 

Christie,  W 

Coates,  P.  C 

Cleveland,  E.  A 

Cdte,  J.  A 

C6t^,  J.  L 

Cotton,  A.  F 

Craig,  J.  D 

Cummings,  J.  G 

Dalton,  J.  J 

Davies,  T.  A .   . . . 

Deans,  W.  J  

Dennis,  J.  S 


Address. 


Dewdney,  Alta 

Avlmer,  Que. 

Minduc,  Ont 

Vermilion,  Alta 

Dawson,  Yukon  Territory  .... 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Parry  Sound,  Ont 

Delta,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


II 


Listowell,  Ont. 

Winnipeg.  Man 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  Que. 


It 


Levis,  Que 

Berlin,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Golden,  B.C 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Oakville,  Ont 

Amherstburg,  Ont. 
Calgary,  Alta 


Victoria,  B.C 

Minnedosa,  Manitoba 

Victoria,  B.C 

Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory  . 

Vancouver,  B.C 

Medicine  Hat,  Alta 

Regina,  Sask 


Prince  Albert,  Sask, 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Edmonton,  Alta. 


It 


Orillia,  Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Walkerville,  Ont 

Chesley,  Ont 

Golden,  B.C 

Vancouver,  B.C... 

Quebec,  Que 

Edmonton,  Alta 

New  Westminster,  B.C 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Calgary,  Alta 

Weston,  Ont 


Ottawa, Ont  .. 
Brandon,  Man. 
Calgary,  Alta.. 


Date 

of 

Appointment. 


Anril 
May, 

II 

•I 
Aug. 
April 

II 

II 
May 


14, 
29, 
17. 
18, 
21, 
14, 
14, 
14, 
17, 


1872 
1885 
1886 
1906 
1894 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1880 


15, 1883 


Mar. 

April 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

Majr 

April 

Nov. 

April 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

II 
June 
Mar. 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 

April 
Feb. 

May 

Sept. 
Nov. 
Feb. 

•I 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
May 
Mar. 
May 
Feb. 

II 
April 

Feb. 
May 
Nov. 


30, 
14. 
18, 
29, 
21, 
14. 
16, 
12. 
14. 
14, 
14, 
18, 
10, 

15, 

14. 
22, 

6. 
17. 
12. 
20, 

14. 
22, 

1. 
2. 

16, 
27, 
22, 
22, 
19, 
27, 
14, 
21, 
11, 
24, 
17, 
17, 

22, 
13, 
19, 


1882 
1872 
1903 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1882 
1872 
1883 
1872 
1903 
1905 

1887 
1872 
1885 
1907 
1887 
1880 
1901 

1872 
1906 

1906 
1896 
1876 
1903 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1899 
1884 
1890 
1880 
1902 
1904 
1879 

1906 
1886 
1877 


Remarks. 


Inspector  of  Surveys,  Topoerap- 
hical  Surveys  Branch,  Dept. 
of  Interior. 

Topographical  Surveys  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 

Astronomer,  Dept.  of  Interior. 


Dept.  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Topog.  Surveys  Branch,  Dept. 
of  interior. 


Dept.    of   Public    Works    for 
Saskatchewan. 

Topog.  Surveys  Branch,  Dept. 
of  Interior. 


Dept.  of  Public  Works,  Alberta. 


Boundary  Surveys,  Dept  of  Int. 

Dominion    Topographical  Sur- 
vevor. 


Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
veyor, Inspector  of  Irrigation 
and  British  Columbia  Land 
Commissioner,  C.P.R. 
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List  of  Dominion  Land  Sarveyors  who  have  been  sapplied  with  Standard 

Measures. — Continued. 


Name. 


Denny,  H.  C. 
Dickflon,  H.  G, 
Dickaoii.  J. .   . , 
Dobie,  J.  S... 


Doupo,  J.  . . . 
Doupe,  J.  L 


DrewTv,  W.  S. 
DrUooIl,  A.  . . . 
Dnimmond,  T. 


Ducker,  W.  A 

Dumaia,  P.  T.  C 

Edwards,  Geo 

Ellaoott,  C.  H 

Empey,  J.  M 

Faiichild,  CO 

Famoomb,  A.  E 

Fawoett,T. 

Fawcett,  A 

Fontaine,  L.  E 

Foster,  F.  L 

Franoia,  J 

Garden,  J.  F.. 

Garden,  G.  H 

Garden,  C 

Gamer,  A.  C 

Gauvreau,  L.  P 

Gibbon,  J 

Gordon,  1A»  L. 

Grordon.  R,  J 

uore,  J..S 

Green,  T.  D 

vrreen,  iV.  L 

Grover,  G.  A .... .    ... 

Harris,  J.  W 

Harvey,  C 

Hawkins,  A.  H , 

Heathcott,  R.  V 

Henderson,  W 

Holcroft,H.  S 

Hopkins,  M.  W 

HubbeU,  B.  W 


Irwin,  J.  M 

James,  S 

Jephson,  R.  J 
Johnson.  A.  W 
King,  W.  F.... 


Kimpeu  M. . . 
Kirk,  J.  A. . 
K]otz,0.  J.. 


Address. 


n 


Whitehurse,  Yukon  Territory. 

Fenelon  Falls,  Ont 

Regina,  Sask 

Winnipeg,  Man 


II 


New  Denver,  B.O. 
Edmonton,  Alta.  . 
Montreal,  Que.. . . , 


•       •  • 


Winnipeg,  Man 

Hull,  Que. 

Ponoka,  Alta 

Regina,  Sask 

Calgary,  Alta 

Brantford,  Ont 

Red  Deer,  Alta 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont 

Grayenhurst,  Ont 

Levis,  Que 

Toronto,  Ont  ....  * 

Poplar  Point,  Man 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Lethbridge,  Alta 

Winnipeg,  Man 

South  Qu'Appelle,  Sask  . . 
Riviere  du  Loup.  Que  . .  .. 
Dawson,  Yukon  Territory. 

Vancouver,  B.C 

Stirling,  Alta 

Victoria,  B.  0 

Dawson,  Yukon  Territory. 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Norwood,  Ont 

Winnip^,  Man   

Indian  Head,  Sask 

Listowel,  Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Chilliwack,  B.C 

Toronto,  Ont 

Edmonton,  Alta 

Ottawa,  Ont 


Kenora,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont... 
Winnipeg,  Man 
Kamloope,  B.C. 
Ottawa,  Ont.... 


Edmonton,  Alta, 
Revelstoke,  B.O. 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Knigbt,  R.  H jEdmonton,  Alta. 

lAtuMr,  F.  H Detroit,  Mich. 

Laurie,  R.  C 

^^■^» e,  AX •••...  ••• 

Lemoine,  C.  £ 

Lendnmi,  R.  W 


Battleford,  Sask 
Ottawa,  Ont...  . 

Quebec,  Que 

Strathoona,  Alta 


Date 

of 

Appointment. 


April 
Majt 
April 
Mar. 

April 
Oct. 


1. 
19, 

14, 
22, 

14, 
6, 


1882 
1889 
1872 
1906 

1872 
1888 


Remarks. 


Nov. 

14,  1883 

Feb. 

23,1887 

Jun«9 

24,1878 

Mar. 

30,1883 

•1 

29,1882 

April 

14, 1872 

Feb. 

22,1899 

If 

23,1905 

n 

20,1901 

Mar. 

12,1902 

Nov. 

18,  1876 

Feb. 

22,  1893 

Aug. 

13,  1892 

April 

14,  1872 

June 

17,  1875 

May 

13,  1880 

April 

14,  1872 

•I 

14,  1872 

May 

27,  1907 

April 

14,  1872 

Feb. 

12,  1891 

II 

18,  1904 

Mar. 

12,  1902 

April 
Mjty 

19,  1879 

19,  1884 

Feb. 

22,1907 

Feb. 

18,  1904 

April 

14,  1872 

Feb. 

17,  1904 

Mar. 

6,  1906 

May 

13,  1907 

Nov. 

17,  1883 

Feb. 

18,  1903 

II 

20,  1901 

May 

19,  1884 

April 

14,  1872 

April  14.  1872 

May 

12,  1880 

Mar. 

12,  1902 

Nov. 

21,  1876 

May 

13,  1907 

May 

11,  1880 

Nov. 

19,  1877 

Feb. 

18,  1904 

II 

IS.  1885 

AprU  27,  1883 

II 

14,  1872 

Mar. 

81,  1882 

May 

15.  1880 

Dept  of  Public  Works  for  S«b- 
lofttchewan. 

Asst.  Land  Commissioner,  C. 
P.R. 


Dominion   Topographical  Sur- 
veyor. 
Swamp  Land  Commissioner. 


Dominion  Topographical  Surv. 


City  Surveyor,  Winnipeg. 


Topographical  Surveys  Branch 
Dept.  of  Interior,  President 
of  D.L.S.  Association. 


Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
veyor, Chief  Astronomer, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 


Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
veyor, Astronomer,  Dept  of 
the  Interior. 
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List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with  Standard 

Measures. — Continued. 


Name. 


AddresB. 


Lonergan,  O.  J <  Buckingham,  Que . 


Lomiideii,  H.  D Ottawa,  Out 

liaoPhenoD,  C.  W Dawaon,  Yukon  Territory 

Biagrath,  G.  A Lothbridge,  Alta 


Malcolm,  L. . .   Blenheim,  Ont  . .   . 

Meadowi,  W.  W. .   . .      i  Maple  Creek,  Sask, 


Miles,  C.  F Toronto,  Ont 


Moberly,  H.  K. 
Mollqy,  J. 


Montgomery,  R.  H 

Bxoore,  rl.  ci 

Mc  Arthur,  J.  J 

McColl,G.  B 

MoFadden,  M 

McFarlane,  W.  G 

MoFee,  A 

McGrandle,  U 

McKenna,  J.  J 

McKensie,  J 


McLean,  J.  K. ... 
MacLennan,  A.  L. 
McMillan,  G 


McPherson,  A.  J. 
McPhillips,  G  .. 
McVittie,  A.  W. 
Nash,  T.  S 


Ogilvie,W 

OTHara,  W.  F... 

Ord,  li.  R 

ParK>n8,  J.  L.  R. 
Patrick,  A.  V... 


Inniafail,  Alta  

Winnipeg!  Man 

Prince  Albert,  Sask 

Calgary,  Alta 

OtUwa,Ont 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Neepawa,  Man 

Toronto.  Ont 

Inninfaii,  Alta  

Wetaskiwin,  Alta 

Dublin,  Ont 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Ottawa,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont. . . . 
Ottawa,  Ont 


Dawson,  Yukon  Territory . . 

Windsor,  Ont 

Blairmore,  Alta 

Ottawa,  Ont 


Pearce,  W 

Phillips,  E.  H 


Ponton,  A.  W 

Proudfoot,  H.  B.... 

Rainboth,  K  J 

Rainboth,  G.  C 


Reid,J.L 

ReiUy,  W.  R.... 
Richard,  J.  F.. 

Rinfret,E 

Ritchie,  J.  F.... 
Rol)ert8on,H.  H. 
Roberts,  S.  A... 
Roberts,  V.M... 
Robinson,  F.  J.. 


Rombough,  M.  B.. 


Ottawa,  Ont.... 
Ottawa,  Ont.... 
Winnipeg,  Man, 
Regina,  Sask. . . , 
Calgary,  Alta... 


Calgary,  Alta... 
Saskatoon,  Sask, 


Madeod,  Alta... 
Saskatoon*  Sssk, 
OtUwa,  Ont  . . . 
Aylmer,  Que.... 


Date 

of 

Appointment. 


Feb.    28,  1901 


April 

Mar. 

Nov. 


April 
Feb. 


14, 

7, 

16, 


1872 
1900 
1881 


14, 
23, 


1872 
1906 


April  14,  1872 


Feb. 
April 
Feb. 
Feb. 

tt 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mfcy 
Feb. 
Ma:y; 
April 
Nov. 

April 
Feb. 

It 


June 
Mar. 
Feb. 


27, 
14, 
23, 
17, 
17. 
20, 
14, 
19, 
19, 
30, 

14, 
18. 

1, 
23, 
22, 


21, 
17, 
30, 
18, 


1903 

1872 
1905 
1904 
1879 
1907 
1872 
1906 
1879 
1883 
1872 
1888 

1882 
1906 
1906 


1901 
1876 
1882 
1904 


Remarkb. 


Inspector  of  Surveys,  Topograp- 
hical Snrvejrs  Branch,  Dept. 
of  Interior. 

Chief  Engineer  Trans.  Ry. 

Director  of  Surveys,  Y.T. 

Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
veyor, Land  Commissioner, 
Alberta  Railway  and  Coal 
Co. 

District  Surveyor  and  Town 
Engineer. 

Inspector  of  Surveys,  Topo- 
graphical Survejrs  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 


Ottowa,Ont 

Regina,  Sask  

Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocati^re,  Que. . 

Montreid,  Que 

Nelson,  B.0 

Montmagny,  Que 

Victoria,  B.0 

Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont 

Regina,  Sask 

Morden,  Man 


April 

Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb. 

May 
Mar. 
May^ 
April 

II 
Nov. 
May 
Feb. 
Jan. 
April 
M!ay 

M 

Feb. 


14, 

19, 

1, 
23, 

19. 

10, 
24, 

18, 
28, 
19, 
14, 

14, 
17, 
13, 
20, 

7. 
14, 
16, 
17, 
22, 


1872 
1895 
1882 
1906 

1877 

1880 
1902 

1881 
1882 
1881 
1872 

1872 
1881 
1882 
1900 
1889 
1872 
1885 
1886 
1906 


Dominion  Lands  Agent,  New 

Westminster. 
Dept.  of  Indian  AiFairs. 

Inspector  of  Surveys,  Topo- 
sraphical  Surveys  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 


Topographical  Surveys  Branch, 
Dept.  of  Interior,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  D.L.S.  Asan. 


Dominion   Topographical  Sur- 
veyor. 

Dept.  of  Public  Works  for  Sas- 
katchewan. 


Boundary   Surveys,    Dept. 

Interior. 
Dept.  of  Indian  Affairs. 


April  14,  1872 


Dept  of  Public  Works  for  Sas- 
katchewan. 
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APPENDIX  No.  11. 


List  of  Dominion  Land  Surveyors  who  have  been  supplied  with  Standard 

Measures. — Concluded, 


Name. 


Rorke,L.  V 

Robs,  6 

R088,  J.  E 

SaintCyr,  J.  B 

Saint  Gyr,  A 

Sftundara^  B.  J 

Sei^er.E 

8elby,kW 

Seyiuour^^  H.  L 

Sewell,U.deQ 

Shaw,C.  A.  B. 

Shepl^,  J.  D 

Smith,  C.  O 

Speight,  Thoe 

Stftoey,  A.  G 

Starkey.aM 

Stewart,  G.  A 

Stewart,  L.B 

Stewart,  B 

Stewart,  W.  M. 

IWbot,A.C 

Taylor,  A. 

TeMdale,C.  M 

ThompBon,  W.  T 

Tncy.T.  H.... 

I^emblay,  A.  J 

Towle,a  B  

TumlmlLT. 

Srirell,  J.  W 

Vaofirhiin,  J.  W 

VicawTj 

Waddell,W.H. 

Waldron,  J 

Walker,  RW 

Wal]aee,J.N. 

Wanen,  J 

Watt,  G.  H. 

Weekes,  A.  S 

Weekes,  Bf.  B 

Wheeler,  A.  O 

White-Fraeer,  G.  W.  R.. 

Wimns,  T.H 

WiIkiiM,F.  W 

Wilkinaon,  W.  D 

Woods,  J.E 

Young,  W.  B 

Yoong,  W.  H 


Address. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Welland,Ont 

Kamloops.  B.C 

Quebec,  Que 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Parade,  Que 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Eklmonton,  Alta 

Kenora,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont 

Edmorton,  Alta 

Toronto,  Ont 

Victoria,  B.C 

Leamington,  Ont 

Brampton,  Ont , 

Toronto,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Starkey's  P.O.,  N.S 

Calgary,  Alta 

Toronto,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Calgary,  Alta 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Concord,  Ont 

Port  Qu'Appelle,  Sask . 

Vanwmver,  B.C 

Lea  Kboulements,  Que  . .   . . 

Mago^,  Que 

Winnipeg,  Man 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Vancouver,  B.C 

Kamloops,  B.C 

Hamilton,  Ont 

MooRCJaw,  Sask 

Regina,  Sask 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Walkerton,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Clinton,  Ont 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Calgary,  Alta 

Ottawa,  Ont. ..  .1 

Regina,  Sask 

Norwood,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont 

Frai^  Alta 

Winniiieg,  Man 

Lethbridge,  Alta 


Date 

of 

Appointment. 


Aug. 

13, 

Nov. 

21, 

Feb. 

12. 

Nov. 

17, 

Feb. 

17, 

II 

17, 

Nov. 

16, 

April 

14, 

Nov. 

16. 

Feb. 

22, 

May 

16, 

II 

10, 

Mar. 

12, 

Feb. 

22, 

Nov. 

16, 

Feb. 

22, 

April 

14, 

II 

14, 

Nov. 

22, 

April  14, 

June 

26, 

May 

18. 

June 

9, 

Mar. 

9, 

Nov. 

19. 

April 

14, 

Feb. 

18. 

AprU  14, 
Bdar.    29, 

Feb. 

16. 

June 

11, 

May 

17. 

Mar. 

25, 

April 
Mar. 

2. 

27, 

Feb. 

20, 

April 

14. 

Feb. 

24, 

II 

11, 

II 

18, 

Nov. 

21, 

Feb.  21, 

II  18, 

May  1><, 

Feb.  22, 

Nov.  14, 

Mar.  25, 

May  16, 


891 
882 
901 
881 
887 
887 
884 
872 
882 
906 
880 
880 
906 
906 
882 
906 
8r2 
872 
882 


872 
907 
880 
904 
906 
877 

872 
890 
872 
882 
887 
878 
886 
907 
907 
907 

900 
872 
902 
892 
903 
882 

888 

886 
881 

898 
885 
905 
907 


Remarks. 


Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
veyor, Professor  of  Survejring, 
School  of  Practical  Science. 


Dominion   Topographical  Sur- 
veyor. 
City  Engineer,  Vancouver. 


Dept  of  Public  Works  for  Sa 
katchewan. 


Topographer    of    the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

Dominion   Topographical  Sur- 
veyor. 

Dominion  Topographical  Smr- 
veyor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 
Examination  Papers  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Dominion  Land  Survbtors. 


EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION   AS   ARTICLED   PUPIL — ^FULL  PREUMINART. 


XXXI. 

February  11  to  H,  1908. 
PENMANSHIP  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Write  out  correctly  the  following: 

The  proputty  witch  sault  posesses  of  preszerving  annimle  substainaeB  from 
pewtrif  acshun  is  reezolved  by  Liebig  into  too  more  jennerel  lause,  the  strong  atracshnn 
of  sault  for  watter,  and  the  nessessity  of  the  presents  of  watter  as  a  condishon  of 
pewtrefashun.  The  intermeadiet  fennomennon  witch  is  interpollated  betwean  the 
remoat  caws  and  the  ef ekt  can  hear  be  not  mearly  inf ered  but  scan  ;  for  it  is  a 
f ammilyer  fakt  that  flesh  uppon  witch  sault  has  bin  throne  is  speadely  fownd  swiming 
in  bryne. 

Wun  has,  two  a  sertin  exstent,  a  powwer  to  awlter  his  karaktar.  Its  being  in 
the  ultimmet  ressort,  fourmd  for  him,  is  not  inkoncistent  with  its  beeing,  in  part, 
fourmd'by  him  as  wun  of  the  intermeadget  ajence.  His  karektar  is  fourmd  buy  his 
serkumstanses  (inklewding  amung  theas  his  partikuller  orgenisashun),  but  his  owen 
desyer  to  mold  it  in  a  partikkeller  weigh,  is  one  of  thows  sercumstanzes,  and  buy  no 
menes  the  leest  inflerwenshel.  We  kannut,  indede  dirrektlie  wil  to  bee  diferant  from 
wot  wee  arr.  But  neether  did  thows  hoo  arr  supowsd  to  have  fourmd  ower  karaktres, 
dyrrektlie  wil  that  we  shood  bee  wot  wee  arr.  There  wil  hadd  no  dyrekt  powwer  exept 
ovar  there  owen  axions.  They  maid  us  wot  they  did  maike  us,  buy  nott  the  end, 
butt  the  rekwisit  menes;  and  we,  wen  ower  babbits  are  not  two  invetteret,  can,  by 
simmillarly  wiling  the  rekwisit  menes,  maike  owerselfs  diferant.  If  they  coed  plaice 
us  under  the  inflewents  of  sertin  serkumstanzes,  we,  in  lyke  manor,  can  plaice  ower- 
selfs under  the  inflewents  of  other  serkumstanzes.  Wee  arr  exaktlie  as  kaipabel  of 
maiking  ower  owen  karrakter,  if  we  wil,  as  othars  arr  of  maiking  it  four  uss. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  LOGARITHMS. 


ALGEBRA. 


(Time,  S  hours,) 


Marks. 


(Time,  8  hours.) 

1.  Find  the  H.O.F.  of  126025  and  40115;  and  of  12321  and  54345.  12 

2.  rind  the  Least  Ckmunon  Multiple  of  50,  338,  675,  702  and  075.  12 

8.  How  long  would  a  column  of  men,  extending  3420  feet  in  length,  take  to 
march  through  a  street  a  mile  long  at  the  rate  of  58  paces  a  minute, 
each  pace  being  30  inches?  12 

4.  Find  the  square  root  of  3  to  seven  places  of  decimals;  and  the  cube  root  of 

27054036008.  16 

6.  If  log  sin  a  =  9.2873493 
log  tan  b  =  1-7854321  n 
log  cos  c  =  8-9583428 

Find  a,  h,  and  c  and  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  tan  h  cos  c. 

If,  further,  log  tan  <i  =  1-7854321,  find  h  +  d.  16 

6.  Find  from  the  Tables, 

log  23487, 

log  -023487, 

log  sec  97**  23'  54" 

log  sin  118**  23'  37".3  16 

7.  Find  by  logarithms  the  value  of 

(98-285)1  X  (0.85)-t  X  (0035)*  -f-  (10734)8  16 


Marks. 


1.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms 

2  a*  +  3  a^a;— 9  a^x^ 


6  a**  — 17  a^a^  +  14  aV  — 3aa?*  12 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 

6  ia*  —  V)  (a  — W  9  (a*  — b*)  (a  — &)«  and  12  (a«  — b«)».  13 


3.  Simpli^  : 

j  g*4V        a^—V'  \     ^     (  x+y        x—y  \ 
\  «2— 1/2        a^+y^  }  \  x—j       x+y  ) 


15 


4.  A  party  were  to  divide  their  expenses  equally.  Had  there  been  three  persons 
more  and  each  paid  5  cents  more,  the  bill  would  have  been  $3.75  more; 
but  if  there  had  been  10  persons  less,  and  each  had  paid  7  cents  less,  it 
would  have  been  $9.56  less.  How  many  x)ersons  were  there  and  how 
much  did  each  pay  ?  15 
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6.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations  : 

hx-\'Cy  +  az  =  cx  +  ay  +  hz 

=  ab  +  hC'\'Ca  16 

6.  Solve  the  equations: 

(sfl  +  a)  (x  +  l)=db  16 

7.  Divide  40  into  two  such  i>arts  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  shall  be  818.  16 


PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

First  Paper, 

If  arks. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  axiom  and  a  i)Ostulate?    What  is  meant 

by  '  reductio  ad  absurdum '  ?  12 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other, 

each  to  each,  and  also  the  angles  included  by  the  equal  sides  equal,  the 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects.  12 

8.  In  what  cases  does  equality  of  three  of  the  six  parts  (three  sides,  three 
angles)  each  to  each  in  two  triangles,  involve  equality  of  the  tri- 
angles? 12 

4.  All  the  exterior  angles  of  any  rectilinear  figure,  made  by  producing  the 

sides  successively  in  the  same  direction,  are  together  equal  to  four    ' 
right  angles?  12 

5.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  square  is  equal  to  four  right  angles.    Is  the 

converse  true?    If  not,  why  not?  13 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point,  the  square  on 

the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the  square  on  the  i>art  of  it  pro- 
duced, are  together  double  of  the  square  on  half  the  line  bisected, 
and  of  the  square  on  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  pro- 
duced. 13 

7.  What  algebraic  proposition  corresponds  to  the  proposition  in  Question  6? 

State  the  geometric  proposition  corresponding  to  the  algebraic  one: 
(a  +  h)  (a  —  hj  +  b2  =  «2.  13 

8.  Wherein  is  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  properties  of  squares  or  rectangles 

with  relation  to  their  areas,  more  complete  than  an  algebraic  one?        13 
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PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

Sboond  Paper. 

Marks. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 

9.  Describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  ficrore.  12 

10.  If  in  a  circle  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  which  do  not  both  pass 

through  the  centre,  they  do  not  bisect  each  other.  12 

11.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle,  are 

together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  12 

12.  From  a  given  circle  cut  off  a  segment  which  shall  contain  an  angle  equal 

to  a  given  rectilineal  angle.  12 

13.  To  describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle.  13 

14.  What   is  meant  by  incommensurable  magnitudes?     Qive  a  geometrical 

instance  of  incommensurability.  13 

15.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line  which  cuts  the 

oiiposite  side,  the  segments  into  which  this  side  is  divided  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle;   and  conversely.  13 

16.  In  equal  circles,  angles,  whether  at  the  centres  or  circimif  erences  have 

the  same  ratio  which  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand  have  to  one 
another;  so  ako  have  the  sectors.  13 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 


Marks. 


(Time,  S  hours,) 

1.  Deduce  the  expression  for  the  aiea  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides.  16 

2.  Prove  that 

sin  {A  +  B)  sin  (A  —  B)  =  sin*  A  —  sin*  B, 

and  that 

cos  {A+B)  cos  (A— B)=co8*  il  — sin*  B.  16 

8.  Oiven 

a  =  85.8,  b  =  64.7,  il  =  33^  25' 

solve  the  triangle.  17 

4.  Oiven 

5  =  1734,  c  =  29.86,  A  =  126M8,' 
find  a.     (Do  not  solve  by  natural  trigonometric  functions.)  17 

5.  Given 

ii  =  26*  SS',  5  =  117**  08';  a  =  126.33, 

find  e.   '  17 

6.  Given 

a  =  23-5,  5=377,  c  =  31.2, 

find  the  angles.  \tj 
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SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Time,  S  hours,) 


Maiks. 


1.  State  Napier's  rules  for  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles.  20 
Deduce  similar  rules  for  the  solution  of  triangles  in  whidi  one  side  is  a 

quadrant. 

2.  Given  c  =  146**,  a  «=  26**,  0  =  90** ;  solve  the  triangle.  20 

8.  Given  5  =  123*  16',  c  =  136**10',  A  =  16**  27';  find  a.  20 

4.  Given  J5  =  140**  lO',  0  =  65**  42^,  a  =  68**  26^;  find  A.  20 

B.  Given  A  =  126^  B  =  136^  G  =  86**;  find  a.  20 

Note. — ^Do  not  use  natural  trigonometric  functions  in  the  solution  of 
triangles. 

MENSURATION. 

Marks. 

(Time,  S  hours.)  


1.  The  sides  of  a  triangular  field  are  3  -64,  12  -62  and  11  -38  chains.    Find  the 
area  in  acres. 


14 


2.  The  perimeter  of  a  field  which  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  similar  to  that  in 

question  1  is  41*31  chains.    What  is  its  area?  14 

3.  What  fraction  of  the  earth's  surface  lies  between  latitudes  60**  and  60**,  and 

between  longitudes  90**  and  120°  ?  14 

4.  On  a  certain  map  it  is  found  that  an  area  of  16,000  acres  is  represented  by^ 

an  area  of  6*26  square  inches.  Determine  the  scale  of  the  map  in 
miles  to  the  inch.  14 

5.  A  right  circular  cylinder  and  a  right  circular  cone  stand  on  equal  bases 

and  are  of  the  same  altitude,  the  altitude  being  equal  to  the  length 
of  a  diameter  of  either  base.  Find  the  ratio  (a)  of  the  curved  sur- 
faces;   (b)  of  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  cone  and  cylinder.  15 

6.  A  cylindric  tube  8  feet  long  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  is  dosed  at 

each  end  by  a  hemisphere.  Find  the  area  of  the  whole  external  sur- 
face. 15 

7.  The  area  of  a  field  determined  by  chain  measurement  is  afterwards  found 

to  be  greater  than  it  should  be  by  one-fortieth  part.  What  was  the 
true  length  of  the  chain  with  which  the  first  measurement  was  made?     14 

Examination  fob  Admission  as  Abtkxed  Pupil — ^Limfted  Preliminart. 

XIX. 

February  11,  1908. 

First  Paper. 

Marks. 
(Time,  S  hours.)  


1.  Penmanship  and  Orthographj'.     (Same  as  in  the  Full  Preliminary  Ex-1     60 
amination.)  (  200 
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Marks. 

2.  Given  log  1 -944:  =  0 -28869627  

and  log  1  -728  =  0  -23764373 

find  the  logarithms  of  45  and  75.  50 

3.  Two  travellers  A  and  B  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  two  plaoes,  P  and 

Q,  and  travel  so  as  to  meet.  When  they  meet  it  is  found  that  A  has 
travelled  30  miles  more  than  B,  and  that  it  will  take  A  and  B  4  daya 
and  9  days  respectively  to  complete  their  journeys.  Find  the  dis- 
tance between  P  and  Q.  50 

4.  Find  the  value  of 

y/a  4-  2^35  +  V^  —  ^5P  2ac 

— ;:^ when  x  = 50 

5.  If  a  quadrilateral  figure  is  bisected  by  one  diagonal,  the  second  diagonal 

is  bisected  by  the  first.  50 

6.  From  the  formula  c^=^a^  +  h^  —  2ah  cos  G,  and  the  analogous  formuto 

for  the  squares  on  the  other  sides,  prove  that 

a  h  c 


50 


Sin  A    Sin  B    Sin  C. 

7.  Prove  that 

(cos  A  +  cos  B)2  +  (sin  ii  +  sin  -5)2  =  4  cos2  }  (A  —  B).  50 

8.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  thdr  homologous 

sides.  50 


Second  Paper. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


9.  Two  chimneys  are  of  equal  height.  A  person  standing  between  them 
in  the  straight  line  joining  their  bases  observes  the  elevation  of  the  nearer  one 
to  him  to  be  60^.  After  walking  80  feet  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
straight  line  joining  their  bases,  he  observes  the  elevations  of  the  two  to  be 

45^  and  30^.    Find  their  height,  a^d  the  distance  between  them.  50 

10.  If  the  surface  areas  of  a  sphere,  a  cube-  and  a  regular  tetrahedron  are 
equal  to  one  another,  find  the  ratios  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  to  the  side 

of  the  cube  and  the  edge  of  the  tetrahedron.  50 

11.  Prove  that  the  straight  line  bisecting  an  angle  of  a  triangle,  either 
internally  or  externally,  divides  the  opposite  side  into  parts  which  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  50 

12.  Apply  the  preceding  proposition  to  find  the  locus  of  a  point  whose 
distances  from  two  given  points  are  in  a  given  ratio.  50 

13.  Given  h  =  99**  41';  c  =  100^  50';  A  =  65**  33',  find  a.  (Do  not  use 
natural  trigonometric  functions.)  50 

14.  Given  c  =  76*"  81';  a  =  90** ;  5  =  30**  53',  find  the  other  parts.  50 

15.  Find  the  value  of 

(0+(ll)-*+G-)'-(i)* 

26b-4 
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Final  Examination  for  Dominion  Land  Subvetob. 

XXXIX. 
(February  11  to  18,  1908.) 

PENMANSHIP  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Marks. 


(Time,  $  hours.)  

The  same  paper  is  used  as  in  the  full  preliminary  examination.  (     50 

f  200 
ALGEBRA. 


Marks. 
(Time,  S  hours,)  

1.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  2a^  — lla;2  _  9  ^nd  4»5  +  llx*  +  81; 

and  the  L.  0,  M.  of  a?  —  ^  +  llx  —  e,  a:»  — 9a«  +  2e«  — 24, 

and  a?8  —  8aj2  +  19a?  — 12.  10 

2.  Simplify  n^  +  n^ 


m^  +  tn^J' 


n  m 

a 

and     , 

c 

b+ — 


e 


8.  Solve 


(X  —  a\3  _ 
J+h) 


f  10 

r  —  2a — h 


x  +  a  +  2h  • 

•72a?  —  '06 

and  4-8a? =  l-Ox 4-8-9 

•5  10 

4.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  could  finish  a  work  in  m  days;  they  worked  to- 
gether fi  days  when  A  was  called  off  and  B  finished  it  in  p  days.  In 
what  time  could  each  do  it?  10 

6.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations : 

x  +  y  +  z  =  a  +  'b'\-c, 

hx  +  cy-\-az=:  ex  A- ay -^^  hz  s=  ah -{- he  +  ca,  10 

6.  Show  that  the  G.  0.  M.  of  two  quantities  is  the  G.  0.  M.  of  their  common 

meaeurea.  10 

7.  Solve 


and  a?-|-V(6a?  +  10)=8.  10 

8.  Find  that  number  whose  square  added  to  its  cube  is  nine  times  the  next 

highest  number.  10 

9.  What  are  eggs  a  dozen  when  two  more  in  24  cents  worth  lowers  the  price 

two  cents  per  dozen?  10 

10.  Divide  a  given  line  into  two  parts  such  that  twice  the  square  on  one  part 
may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  the 
other  part.  ^^ 
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1.  Describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle.  18 

2.  PioTe  that  the  perimeter  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  the  perimeter  of  any 

trianfi^le  in^hich  is  drawn  completely  surrounding  it.  18 

3.  Construct  a  rectangle  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  given  triangles.  10 

4.  In  a  triangle,  BAG  is  the  greatest  angle.    Prove  that  if  a  point  D  be  taken 

in  AB  and  a  point  B  in  AO,  DE  is  less  than  BO.  19 

5.  Construct  geometrically  a  (a — x)  =;r2  where  a  represents  the  length  of  a 

lina  19 

G.  If  two  chords  of  a  circle  when  produced  intersect  at  a  point  without  the 
circle,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  one  chord  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other  chord.  19 

7.  If  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  inter- 
sect at  a  fixed  point,  the  other  pair  of  opposite  sides  intersect  on  a 
fixed  straight  line.  19 

§.  If  an  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  internally  or  externally  by  a  straight 
line  which  cuts  the  opposite  side,  or  that  side  produced,  the  ratio  of  the 
segments  of  that  side  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
triangle.  19 

SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Marks. 
(Time,  8  hours,)  


1.  Name  the  regular  solids  and  give  for  each  the  number  of  faces,  comers  and 


8 

2.  The  sum  of  any  two  plane  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is  greater  than  the 

third  angle.  8 

3.  If  two  intersecting  planes  be  at  right  angles  to  the  same  plane,  their  com- 

mon section  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  8 

^-  Polygons  formed  by  cutting  the  faces  of  a  polyhedral  angle  by  parallel 

planes  are  similar  to  one  another.  8 

5.  If  the  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  is  10  inches,  what  is  the  radius  in  inches  of 

the  sphere  of  equal  volume!  11 

6.  If  the  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  is  10  inches,  what  is  the  radius  in  inches  of  i^ 

sphere  of  equal  surface?  11 

7.  If  the  annual  rainfall  in  the  Khasi  Hills  is  610  inches,  what  is  the  weight 

of  water  yearly  received  by  an  acre,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighing  62  '6 
lbs.f  10 

8.  A  cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  high  is  half  full  of  water; 

into  it  is  placed  vertically  a  wooden  cone,  base  8  inches  in  diameter, 
height  10  inches,  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  -5;  how  high  will  the 
water  rise  in  the  cylinder  t  11 
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(Time,  S  hours.)  

cos  a —  cos  h  cos  c 

sin  h  sin  c  13 


1.  Prove  cos  A= 


2.  Deduce  tiMi  J  (A  +B)=  ""^^  \  ^°'  ,  ^?  cot  \  G.  14 

cos  i  Co  +  o; 

I  cosiSf  cos  (iS  — A) 

8.  Deduce  tan  J  a=      -  -r^ ^r Yo m  ^^ 

^       cos  (5  —  B)  cos  Kja  —  C) 

4.  Prove  Napier's  rules.  14 

6.  Given  a  =  68**  20',  5  =  52^  18';  (7  =  \W  12',  find  c.  14 

6.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  105**,  90°  and  76®  respectively,  find  the  sines  of 

all  the  angles.  14 

7.  Given  B  =  70%  0  =  100%  a  =  40%  find  A.  14 

8.  Given  a  =  32°  12',  h  =  30°  15',  c  =  28°  18',  find  0.  14 

9.  Taking  the  radius  of  the  earth  as  4,000  miles,  what  is  the  approximate  area 

of  the  triangle  in  square  miles,  whose  spherical  excess  is  1"?  14 

MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS  AND  SUBDIVISION  OF  LAND. 

FiBST  Paper. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  In  a  triangular  field,  AB  =  10  ch.,  5(7  =  14  ch.,  C7A  =  12  ch.;  through 

the  point  within  the  field  distant  8  chs.  from  A,  and  6  chs.  from  B,  a  line 
is  drawn  bisecting  the  field;   find  the  length  of  the  dividing  line.  17 

2.  Divide  a  quadrilateral  in  a  given  ratio  by  a  straight  line  starting  from  a 

given  ];>oint  in  one  of  the  sides.  17 

3.  If  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  800,000  miles,  that  of  the  earth  8,000,  and 

liieir  distance  >apart  92,000,000  miles,  iwhat  is  the  limiting  value  in  lati- 
tude of  the  circle  of  illumination  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  what 
proi)ortion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  directly  illuminated,  neglecting 
refraction.  17 

4.  Through  the  northerly  part  of  Sec.  3,  Tp.  33,  R.  6,  W.  of  3rd  M.,  runs  a 

railway,  width  of  right-of-way  100  ft. ;  the  centre  line  crosses  the  western 
boundary  of  the  section  10:20  ch.  from  the  N.W.  corner,  and  continuea 
on  a  course  N.  60°  E.  The  part  of  the  section  lying  south  of  the  railway 
is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  a  straight  line  running  from  the 
quarter  section  post  on  the  southern  boundary.  What  is  the  azimuth  and 
length  of  the  dividing  line?  17 

5.  A  kite-shaped  race  tra^ck  is  50  ft.  wide.    The  centre-line,  half  a  mile  long, 

is  composed  of  two  tangents,  including  an  angle  of  60°,  and  a  circular 
arc  connecting  them.  What  is  the  length  of  the  tangents,  and  what  is 
the  area  of  the  track?  16 

6.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  perimeters  enclosing  an  area  of  n  acres,  by  a 

circle,  equilateral  triangle,  square,  pentagon,  hexagon  and  octagon?  1^ 
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MEASUBEMENT  OF  AREAS  AND  SUBDIVISION  OF  LAND. 


Sboond  Papeb. 
(Time,  S  hours,) 


Marks. 


7.  The  following  are  the  notes  of  a  survey: 

1.  S.    69**16'E.    706  diains. 
a.  N.  ST^'IS'K    6.93      " 

3.  N.  39*'30'W.   600      " 

4.  S.    67**45'W.   4.66      " 

5.  S.    3O°00'W.   4.98      " 

Find  the  area  by  the  method  of  Latitudes  and  Depajtures,  first 
'balancing'  the  survey.  40 

8.  Express  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  closed  survey  by  two  equations. 

(a)  From  these  show  what  missing  data  in  a  survey  can  be  supplied. 
(h)  Show  when  ignbigruity  may  arise,  and  how  the  supplying  of  missing 

data  afiects  balancing  the  survey.  20 


9.  Explain  by  diagram  fully  the  rule :  '  Tiwioe  the  area  of  the  figure  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  the  double  meridian  distances 
of  the  £»everal  courses  into  the  corresponding  latitudes.' 


10. 


What  is  the  method  of  balancing  a  surv^: 

(a)  On  the  assumption  that  the  error  of  closure  is  as  much  due  to 

erroneous  bearings  as  to  erroneous  chaining? 
(&)  On  the  a3Sumption  of  erroneous  chaining  alone? 
What  is  the  true  area  of  the  above  field  if  the  chain  was  one  link  too 
short? 

DESOKIPTIONS. 
(Time,  S  hours.) 


8 


FOURTH  ST,  N.  75"  E. 


I 


W 


76' 

i  U 


75' 
11 


75' 
10^ 


1 
75' 


2 

75' 


75' 


g 


THIRD  ST.  N.  ir  E. 


The  above  is  part  of  the  registered  plan  of  the  town  of  Holly  in  the  County 
of  Tweed  and  Province  of  Alberta.  A  sells  to  B  a  part  of  lot  No.  1, 
and  adjoining  John  and  Third  streets.  The  part  sold  is  to  have  a  front- 
age of  forty  feet  on  Third  street  to  extend  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and 
the  dividing  line  to  be  parallel  to  John  street.  Make  a  description 
for  a  deed. 


20 


20 


Marks. 


as 
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Marks. 


2.  Using  the  plan  of  question  1.  Supposinpr  A  to  own  lots  Nos.  1  and  2,  he 
sells  lot  No.  2  to  B,  and  gives  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  J?  by  a 
lane,  16  feet  wide,  running  along  the  whole  of  the  rear  limit  of  lot 
No.  1.    Make  the  necessary  description  for  the  conveyance.  25 

iJ.  Moose  Creek  flows  across  the  N.  E.  i  S.  12,  T.  13,  R,  16  W.  in  an  easterly 
direction.  B  desires  to  buy  the  northerly  part  of  the  quarter  section 
lying  north  of  the  creek,  together  with  the  creek.  From  measurement 
the  southerly  bank  of  the  creek  intersects  the  eastern  and  western 
quarter  section  lines  respectively  at  22^  12  and  20**  18  from  the  northern 
quarter  section  line.  The  whole  area  to  be  conveyed  is  supi>osed  to 
kx)ntain  85  acres.    Make  a  description  for  a  deed.  25 

4.  Make  a  description  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  quarter  section  given  in 

question  3.  25 


ASTRONOMY. 

FmsT  Papea. 

Marks. 

(Time,  S  hours.) 

1.  Explain  fully  the  equation  of  time,  why  it  varies  and  when  it  is  a  maxi- 

mum.   A  diagram  is  desirable.  14 

2.  The  longitude  of  Ottawa  is  5h.  02m.  52s.     What  kind  of  time  is  this! 

Why?  14 

3.  In  latitude  45°  25^  longitude  75°  43^  what  is  the  standard  time  of  eastern 

elongation  of  Polaris,  on  May  27,  1904?  14 

4.  Without  tables  or  computation  give  the  approximate  local  mean  time  of 

eastern  elongation  of  Polaris  for  any  place  in  Ontario  on  the  20th  of 
each  month  in  the  year.  14 

5.  For  the  same  place  and  time  as  question  3,  what  was  the  azimuth  of  5 

IJrs.  Min.  at  western  elongation? 

8  =  86°  36'  46";    a  =  18h.  02m.  36s.  14 

6.  On  the  same  date  the  observed  altitude  of  Arcturus  when  on  the  prime 

vertical  was  46°  38'.     What  is  the  latitude  of  the  place?  15 

7.  What  is  the  standard  time  of  sunrise  for  the  place  and  time  of  question  3  ?    15 
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Marks. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 


8.  On  the  4th  Base  Line,  R  V-VI,  W.  of  3rd  M.  on  May  27,  1904,  in  the 

forenoon  the  mean  of  the  observed  altitudes  of  the  upper  and  lower  limb 

of  the  sun  was  42**  13'  30"  when  a  watch  showed  9h.  02m.  148.    What 

was  the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  and  what  was  the  error  of  the  watch  on 

standard  time?  17 

0.  In  question  8,  what  was  the  true  local  sidereal  time  of  observation?  17 

10.  What  is  the  longitude  of  the  place  for  which  Idie  time  shown  by  the  iwatch 

in  question  8,  was  at  that  instant  the  local  sidereal  time?  17 

11.  On  the  20th  June,  1904,  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre  «,t  its  lower  or 

northern  culmination  was  10°  32'.    What  was.  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation?  17 

12.  What  is  iixe  standard  time  of  rising  for  Arcturus  for  the  time  and  place  in 

question  8?  13 

13.  What  is  the  right  >aBcension  of  a  star  that  crosses  the  meridian  of  place 

and  date  of  question  8  at  10  p.m.  local  mean  time?  16 

MANUAL  OF  SUKVEY. 
FmsT  Paper. 


(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Where  are  the  Liitial  Meridians  now  in  use?                                          .  3 

2.  Between  wb^t  townships  is  the  73rd  correction  line?  3 

3.  How  is  the  deficiency  or  surplus  on  the  meridians  between  two  base  lines 

disxwsed  of?  4 

4.  Define  a  bearing  and  an  azimuth.  11 

5.  To  what  meridian  is  a  bearing  referred  in  subdividing  a  township,  a^d 

how  is  it  deduced  from  an  observed  azimuth?  11 

6.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  road  allowance  on  a  correction  line  is  less 

than  80  links  wide?  5 

7.  In  closing  a  correction  line  on  an  initial  meridian,  what  is  to  be  done  when 

the  meridian  intersects  the  jog?  7 

8.  Give  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  measuring  a  distance  by  means  of  a  tri- 

angle. 5 

9.  When  is  a  quarter  section  considered  as  sufficiently  surveyed  for  disposal?  5 

10.  What  are  the  limits  of  error  in  a.  township  subdivision  survey?  8 

11.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  posts,  mounds,  pits  and  trenches  used  in 

the  present  system  of  8urve.v ;   show  how  and  where  they  are  placed.  20 

12.  How  is  a  settlement  surveyed?  11 

13.  How  is  a  group  lot  surveyed?  7 
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14.  By  what  considerations  is  a  surveyor  to  be  guided  in  deciding  whether  a 

road  allowance  shall  or  shall  not  be  left  along  the  boundary  of  an 
Indian  reserve  when  subdividing  a  township?  4 

15.  What  connections  have  to  be  made  in  a  township  subdivision  survey?  4 

16.  For  what  purposes  are  traverses  made  in  connection  with  surveys  of 

Dominion  lands?  5 

17.  Define  the  hankj  the  shore  and  ihehed  of  a  body  of  water.  8 

18.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  fronting  on  a  lake  or 

river?  11 

19.  What  are  the  bodies  of  water  to  be  surveyed  in  subdividing  a  township, 

and  what  are  those  which  are  not  to  be  surveyed?  9 

20^  In  what  cases  is  the  area  of  the  bed  of  a  river  to  be  deducted  from  the 

area  of  a  quarter  section  crossed  by  it?  6 

21.  When  are  both  banks  of  a  river  to  be  traversed?  4 

22.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  edge  of  a  marsh  varies  ten  chains  or  more 

according  to  the  height  of  water?  8 

23.  How  are  the  following  i)osts  to  be  marked? 

(a)  At  the  comer  between  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30,  township  59, 

range  19,  east  of  the  principal  meridian. 
(5)  At  the  southerly  comeir  between  sections  4  and  5,  township  67, 

range  22,  west  of  the  3rd  meridian, 
(c)  At  the  southerly  comer  between  sections  15  and  16,  township  31, 
range  14,  west  of  the  2nd  meridian.     (On  the  north  side  of  the 

road  allowance  between  two  different  systems  of  survey.) 
{d)  At  the  southerly  comer  of  township  103,  between  ranges  13  and 

14,  west  of  the  4th  meridian, 
(e)  At  the  witness  mound  placed  9  chains  north  of  the  S.E.  comer 

of  section  12,  township  47,  range  9,  west  of  the  5th  meridian.    20 

24.  Define  a  resurvey,  a  retracement,  a  restoration  survey,  an  obliterated 

comer,  and  a  lost  comer.  8 

25.  Give  the  rules  governing  resurveys,  retracements   and  restoration  sur- 

veys, 8 

26.  Under  what  otrcumstances  is  a  subdivider  justified  in  resurveying  or  re- 

trftclng  a  township  outline  without  instructions  from  the  head  office?        5 
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1.  Show  that  /I    /S    /5    /2n— 1>    (/n)'  6 

2.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  (1)  a  selection,  (2)  an  arrangement  of 

four  letters  can  be  made  from  the  letters  of  the  word  'proportion.'  6 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products,  two  at  a  time,  of  the  co-efficients  in  the 

expression  of  (1  +  x)^,  when  n  is  a  positive  integer.  6 

.3         3.6  357 

4.Provethatl+-  +  g35+Q:50l2-+---^  =  '  6 

5.  Express  i  (e**  +  e***)  in  ascending  iwwers  of  x  when  i  =  \/-l.  6 

t*.  The  integral  part  of  — j^  ( V3  4-  \/5)2*  +  *  and  the  integer  next  greater 

than  (V3  +  V^)^*  are  each  divisible  by  2«  +  ^  6 

7.  A  certain  stake  is  to  be  won  by  the  Brst  person  who  throws  an  ace  with  an 

octahedral  die.    If  there  are  4  persons,  what  is  the  chance  of  the  last?      5 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  fifth  i>owers  of  the  roots  of  the  equation: 

a^_7«2-f  4x  — 3  =  0  5 

9.  Calculate  the  value  of  the  determinant : 


3 

2 

1 

4 

15 

29 

2 

14 

16 

19 

3 

17 

33 

39 

8 

38 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

(Time,  S  hours.) 


Marks. 


1.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series: 

Sin  3  ^  sin  ^  +  sin  6  ^  sin  2  0  +  sin  12  0  sin  4  ^  + 9 

3.  If  X  be  the  circular  measure  of  a  positive  angle  less  than  a  right  angle, 

sin  X  is  a:reater  than  x ^  9 

o 

3.  Compute  the  ratio  (=ir)  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.        8 

4.  Solve  the  equations  (1)  sin  9  a?  +  sin  6  x  +  2  sin  'a?  =  1 

(2)  cos  'a      sin^a 


=  1  9 


cos  X       sin  X 


5.  (a)  Eixplain    the   principle   and  derivation   of   addition    and   subtraction 
logarithms. 
(h)  Give  iUustrationa  of  applicability.  8 
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6.  Given  the  equation  tan  z  = to  express  2  in  a  series  of  multiples  of  a.    8 

l  +  moo6a 

7.  (a)  Give  the  three  fundamental  equations  for  the  general  spherical  triangle. 
(&)  Give  the  solution  of  oblique  spherical  triangles  by  means  of  a  perpen- 
dicular, applying  same  to  Case  I,  given  h,  c,  and  A;  Case  H,  given 

A,  Os  and  h.  8 

8.  Adapt  the  expression  acoSii  +  ^cosB  +  c  cos  G  to  logarithmic  compu- 

tation, the  letters  denoting  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a  triangle.        8 

9.  If  A;  is  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  show  that 


tan  i  fc  =  \  I  tan  }  8  tan  i  (« — a)  tan  i  {s — h)  tan  }  (» — c)  J  8 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY— TWO  DIMENSIONS. 

(Time,  S  hours.)  

1.  Find  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  in  terms  of  its  intercepts  on  the  axes 

of  coordinates.  8 

2.  Define  'anharmonic  ratio/  illustrating  by  a  diagram.  8 

3.  Deduce  the  equation  to  the  tangent  to  the  circle  a?  ■¥  y^  =^  a^  aX  the  point  x,  y,    8 

4.  Define  '  radical  axis/  and  prove  analytically  that  the  radical  axes  of  three 

circles  meet  in  a  point.  8 

6.  Write  down  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  axes.  Prove 
that  the  sum  of  the  two  fooal  distances  of  a  point  on  the  curve  is 
equal  to  the  major  axis  and  that  the  perpendicular  to  the  directrix 
is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  focal  distance.  8 

6.  Find  the  equation  to  the  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  a  given  point  on  the 

curve.  How  majiy  normals  may  be  drawn  to  the  ellipse  from  a  point 
not  on  the  curve?  10 

Three  Dimensions. 

7.  Write  .down  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  given  the  coordiu'ates  of  two 

points  upon  it,  and  find  the  angles  which  it  makes  fwith  the  axes  of 
coordinates.  10 

8.  Give  formula  for  the  transformation  of  coordinates,  without  changing  the 

origin,  in  terms  of  the  direction  cosines  of  the  new  axes  as  referred  to 
the  old.  12 

9.  Find  the  condition  that  the  plane  lx-\-my-^nz  +  p  =  o  may  touch  the 

conicoid  ox^  +  hy^  -I-  cz^  -}-drr^n.  12 

10.  Prove  that  the  sections  of  an  ellipsoid   by   parallel   planes    are   similar 

ellipses.  Hence  deduce  the  relation  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  sections  of  an  ellipsoid  made  by  different  planes  containing  the 
normal  at  a  given  point.  16 


Marks. 
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Marks. 
(Time,  S  hours.)  


1.  Two  intersecting  straight  lines  being'  given  by  their  projections,  find  the 

angle  of  the  lines.  8 

2.  Two  straight  lines  which  do  not  intersect  being  given  their  projections, 

find  the  shortest  line  joining  them.  9 

3.  Given  the  declination  and  hour  augle  of  a  star  and  the  latitude  of  the 

place,  find  the  azimuth  of  the  star.  9 

4.  Give  the  definition  of  the  picture  plane,  principal  point,  horizon  line,  dis- 

tance points  and  vanishing  points  in  a  x>erspective. 
Given  the  altitude  of  a  point  above  the  ground  plane  and  its  horizontal 
projection,  find  its  perspective.  9 

•"5.  It  is  desired  to  construct  a  map  of  Canada  comprised  between  latitudes 
42**  and  60**  north  and  longitudes  56''  and  141*  W.  of  Greenwich.  Com- 
paring the  polyconic  and  the  secant  conical  projections,  what  are  the 
maximum  errors  of  representation  in  each  case?  15 

6.  In  a  persj)ective  projection,  explain  how  you  find  where  the  point  of  vision 
must  be  placed  in  order  that  the  total  misrepresentation  over  a  given 
area  be  a  minimum.  15 

7w  Define  the  conical  Oi-thomorphic  projection  (Gauss'  or  Lambert's  second). 

What  are  its  properties  and  for  what  kind  of  maps  is  it  best  adapted?      10 


DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Marks. 
(Time,  S  hours,)  •  


1.  Differentiate  with  respect  to  x 

log  |2»  — 1  +  2  J«2  — X  — 1  I 


e*  tan""i  x 

,    ,  o  +  5  cos  .r 

5  +  3  cos 


1} 


2.  If  J.  be  the  chord  of  any  circular  arc,  B  that  of  hajf  the  arc,  prove  that 
the  length  of  the  arc  is  equal  to 

2  B  +  i  (2  5  — A). 
with  an  error  which,  for  an  arc  equal  to  the  radius,  is  less  than  1  in 
7680.  10 

tJ.  From  Taylor's  series  derive  John  Bemouilli's  series.  10 

4.  If  u  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  x  and  y  of  the  n^  degree,  prove  that 

du         du 

1 

5.  Find  the  maximum  value  of  i?*,  also  its  limiting  value  when  a?  =  o  or  a.       10 
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6.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  ellipse  at  the  i>oint  where  the  normal 

makes  an  angle  of  ^  with  the  major  axis. '  10 

7.  Sum  the  series 

Pl  +  Jp,  +  Jp,+ —  p 

n     n 

,1  n         r 

where =  —  + 

Pr         T        n 

when  n  is  indefinitely  increased.  10 

8.  Ohtain  a  formula  of  reduction  for  the  integral 

go*  cos  *«  dx  10 


/ 


9.  State  Simpson's  Eule  and  apply  it  to  determining  the  area  of  an  ellipse 

included  between  two  ordinates  to  the  major  axis.  10 

10.  Find  the  volimie  and  moment  of  inertia  about  its  axis  of  a  section  of  a 

paraboloid  f  onned  by  revolving  the  parabola  y*  =  20x  about  the  axis  of 
Xj  the  section  being  bounded  by  the  planes  x  =  o  and  x  =  10.  10 


PROBABILITY  AND  LEAST  SQUARES. 

(TimBj  S  hours,) 


Marks. 


1.  Two  independent  witnesses,  A  and  B,  whose  probabilities  of  speaking  the 

truth  are  p  and  q,  respectively,  agree  in  a  statement  of  which  the  a 
priori  probability  of  truth  is  P.  What  is  the  probability  that  the 
statement  is  true?  15 

2.  A  phenomenon  of  which  the  causes  are  unknown  has  been  observed  to  recur 

i^t  regular  intervals.  If  it  has  thus  happened  n  times,  what  is  the 
probability  that  it  will  occur  m  times  more?  15 

3.  Write  down  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  probability  of  error  of  observa- 

tion. Indicate  its  form  in  a  general  way,  and  show  the  relation  to  the 
curve  of  the  mean  square  error,  the  probable  error  imd  the  average 
error.  90 

4.  Two  sets  of  measurements  are  made  with  results  a  and  h,  with  probable 

errors  r  and  r^  respectively.  Find  the  most  probable  value  got  by  com- 
bining them,  and  its  probable  error,  when  <<*>  a  «aid  h  are  measured 
lengths  of  the  same  rod. 

{b)  When  a  is  a  zenith  distance,  and  &  is  a  declination  from  which  the 
latitude  is  required  (hdtza) 

(c)  When  a  and  b  are  latitudes  determined  by  moon  culminations  observed 
on  the  east  and  west  limbs  of  the  moon  respectively.  26 

5.  In  indirect  measurements,  when  n  observations  have  been  made  and  there 

are  m  unknown  quantities,  describe  briefly  the  process  of  finding  the 
most  probable  value  of  each  quantity  and  its  probable  error.  25 

6.  In  direct  measurements  of  quantities  which  are  not  independent  of  one 

another,  show  how  the  most  probable  values  are  found.  Explain  the 
method  of  elimination,  also  that  of  correlates.  25 

7.  Indicate  how  the  method  of  least  squares  is  used  in  finding  values  for  the 

constants  of  formulae,  also  in  the  formation  of  empirical  formulae.        25 
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GENERAL  REPORTS  OF  SURVEYORS 

1907-1908 

APPENDIX  Ho.  13. 

REPORT  OF  C.  F.  AYLSWORTH,  Jr.,  D.L.S. 

RBSURVEYS  IN  EASTERN  MANITOBA. 

Madoo^  February  26,  1908. 

E.  ThsvuA^,  "Esq.,  LL.D.y 

Surveyor  G^neral^ 

Ottawa. 

Sm, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated 
April  9, 1907,  to  make  a  resurvey  of  townships  16  and  17,  range  8,  and  the  incomplete 
I>ortioxis  of  townships  14,  15  and  16,  range  7,  and  township  15,  range  8,  I  left  Madoo 
on  April  23  and  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  the  24th. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  party  and  complete  the  necessary  camp  and 
transport  equipment,  as  well  as  to  secure  provisions. 

On  May  2  1  arrived  at  Beausejour  with  my  party,  and  on  the  4th  sent  for  the 
horses  and  wagons,  which  were  ten  miles  from  this  place.  The  horses  had  been  well 
tn1g«i  care  of  but  hay  was  getting  rather  scarce  as  the  winter  had  been  an  unusually 
lang  BJid  severe  one.  Though  great  quantities  of  hay  were  harvested  there  last  fall, 
tiie  price  per  ton  rose  from  three  to  ten  dollars  and  farmers  were  comx>elled  to  turn 
tbeir  stock  out  grazing  early  in  the  spring. 

Vegetation  was  very  backward,  till  warm  weather  and  rain  began  on  June  10. 
Xlie  rain  flooded  the  sloughs,  limiting  the  grazing  area  for  the  cattle  to  the  uplands, 
80  tbat  grazing  conditions  did  not  improve  as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  stock 
<w«x^t  into  winter  quarters  in  poor  condition. 

Tbe  flooding  of  the  hay-sloughs  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  farmers  to  secure  hay 
far  their  stock  for  the  following  winter,  as  they  were  compelled  to  cut  their  hay  in 
y^ater  up  to  their  knees  and  haul  it  to  the  uplands  to  dry.  This  condition  of  affairs 
existed  more  particularly  in  township  15,  range  7.  It  is  asserted  by  the  settlers  in  this 
ta^WT^uahip  that  with  a  strong  west  wind  the  waters  of  lake  Winnipeg  are  forced  up 
Qver  tliese  flats. 

On  May  9  we  moved  from  Beausejour  to  section  21,  township  14,  range  7.  The 
bxftsh  roads  were  very  difficult  to  travel  as  the  snow  was  still  about  a  foot  deep,  and  as 
f}%^  ground  was  frozen  it  made  mounding  very  difficult.  In  order  to  perform  this  work 
OAtisfactorily,  I  decided  to  postpone  it  until  the  frost  had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  township  16,  range  8,  very  few  traces  of  the  original  survey  could  be  found,  the 
cOTtiBrB  along  the  west  of  the  township  boimdary,  and  along  the  east  boundaries  of 
31,  30, 19,  18,  7  and  6  being  entirely  obliterated. 

Except  in  the  west  half  of  township  16,  range  8,  and  the  west  side  of  township 
11^  range  7,  settlement  was  very  scattered  on  account  of  the  unproductive  quality  of 
the  soil     Large  areas  of  it  are  rolling  jackpine,  sand  and  gravel  ridges,  tamarack, 
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muskeg  and  large  tracts  of  stony  ground.     Some  of  the  settlers  obtained  sufficient 
stone  to  assist  very  materially  in  building  fences. 

The  crops  developed  rapidly  after  favourable  weather  set  in  on  June  10,  and  there 
were  fine  prosx)ects  of  a  good  harvest,  but  after  threshing  the  yield  was  only  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  or  half  of  what  was  expected,  while  the  quality  was  inferior. 

In  township  15,  range  8,  there  is  a  ditch  along  the  south  boundary,  another 
running  easterly  along  the  north  side  of  sections  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12,  another 
running  along  the  north  boundary  of  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24,  and  one 
partially  across  the  north  boundary  of  section  30.  The  west  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship is  also  ditched.  The  remaining  road  allowances  running  east  and  west  and  the 
road  allowance  along  the  east  boundary  have  been  cleared  out,  measured  and  levelled, 
but  no  ditches  are  yet  constructed  along  these  roads.  The  excavations  of  the  pits 
which  mark  the  road  allowances  along  which  the  ditches  were  constructed  immediately 
filled  with  water,  and  as  the  whole  township  was  practically  covered  with  water  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  move  our  outfit  into  the  township  except  when  the 
ground  was  frozen. 

Game  was  very  scarce  in  this  township  owing  no  doubt   to  the  land  being  bo 
badly  flooded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  AYLSWORTH,  DJj.8. 


AFPEiroiX  No.  14. 
REPORT  OF  DAVID  BEATTY,  D.L.S. 

MISOBLLANEOUS  SURVEYS   IN   SOUTHERN   ALBERTA. 

Parry  Sound,  April  4,  1908. 
£.  Deville^  Esq.^  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  surveys  of  1907. 

Under  your  instructions  to  make  restoration  survey  of  several  townships  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lloydminster  I  went  to  Prince  Albert  where  I  had  wintered  my  borses  and 
stored  my  outfit  in  1906,  and  after  collecting  and  repairing  my  outfit,  I  shipped  it 
to  Lloydminster.  Here  I  found  further  instructions  to  investigate  the  necessity  of 
making  a  restoration  survey  of  township  60,  range  27,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  I 
also  found  a  tel^ram  directing  me  to  go  south  to  township  28,  range  6,  west  of  the 
fourth  meridian,  and  survey  seven  townships  in  that  vicinity.  \^liile  waiting  for 
definite  instructons  and  sketches,  I  investigated  the  necessity  of  a  reeurvey  of 
township  50,  range  27,  by  driving  over  the  township  and  interviewing  nearly  all  the 
settlers  in  it.  The  only  missing  monuments  were  the  quarter-section  comers  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  section  84.  These  I  established,  as  they  had  not  been  built  in 
the  original  surv^. 

I  then  returned  to  Lloydminster  and  waited  a  few  days  for  final  instructions  for 
the  survey  south  of  Sounding  lake.  After  receiving  these  I  moved  south  ov^  a  fairly 
good  graded  road  along  the  fourth  meridian  for  about  thirty-two  miles,  crossing  Battle 
river  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Lloydminster,  then  by  trail  to  the  east  side  of 
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Sounding  lake,  where  there  is  a  small  detachment  of  mounted  police,  thence  to 
township  32,  range  6,  where  I  traversed  a  lake.  I  then  moved  into  township  81,  range 
6»  which  I  subdivided,  or  rather  retraced,  finding  only  a  few  monuments  missing.  I 
resTirv^ed  townships  30,  29  ,28  and  27,  range  6  and  townships  27  and  28,  range  7. 
In  townships  27  and  28,  ranges  6  and  7,  the  greater  number  of  the  monuments  were 
not  built^  altliough  the  iron  -posts  were  nearly  all  planted  and  marked  and  many  of 
the  quarter-section  comers  were  marked  with  a  wooden  stake  about  two  inches  square. 
The  description  of  one  of  these  townships  practically  covers  them  all  as  to  suitability 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  without  any  black  soil  on  top,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  is  rolling  prairie,  except  township  27,  range  6,  which  is  more 
hilly  with  gravel  and  stones  on  the  hills.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  water  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  township  30,  range  6,  the  only  water  in  the  dry  season 
is  Sounding  creek,  which  crosses  the  township  from  west  to  east.  In  township  29,  I 
found  one  small  slough  which  served  for  watering  tlie  horses,  but  I  had  to  draw  water 
from  Sounding  cre^  for  camp  use.  In  township  28,  range  6,  I  drew  water  from 
Sounding  creek  for  both  the  horses  and  camp  use,  although  there  was  some  water  in 
holes  in  a  large  slough  or  lake,  but  the  horses  could  not  reach  it  without  miring.  In 
township  27,  range  6,  I  found  a  spring  in  the  northwest  corner  of  section  2,  which 
was  the  only  water  fit  for  use'  in  the  township.  In  township  27,  range  7,  I  found  a 
spring  on  the  east  side  of  section  9.  I  found  no  water  in  township  28,  range  7.  There 
is  no  wood  for  fuel  in  any  of  the  townships  surveyed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

.  Your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  BEATTY,  D.L.S. 


APPENBIZ  No.  15. 
REPORT  OF  P.  R.  A.  BELANGER,  D.L.S. 

INSPEOnON  OF  GONTRAOTS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SURVEYS 

IN  NORTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Ottawa,  March  16,  1908. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  loy  operations  during 
the  past  season  in  connection  with  the  verification  and  rectification  of  some  survey 
mai^s  in  the  Yorkton  district  and  the  insx)ection  of  contract  surveys  in  that  part  of 
the  Edmonton  district  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

I  received  your  instructions  on  April  15,  and  at  once  made  the  necessary  prepar- 
ations for  an  eight  months'  expedition,  securing  also  from  the  office  all  the  necessary 
plans  and  sketches  in  reference  to  my  work,  but  it  was  April  21  before  I  could  leave 
for  the  West. 

On  my  arrival  at  Prince  Albert,  I  organized  my  party  and  sent  part  of  it  via 
Birch  hills  to  Domremy  to  secure  my  transjwrt  outfit,  which  I  had  left  the  year 
before  in  care  of  G.  B.  Duval,  and  to  drive  down  to  Humboldt,  while  myself  and  two 
other  members  of  the  party  met  them  at  the  latter  place  on  May  2,  by  rail  from  Prince 
Albert  via  Warman. 
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On  the  4th  my  assistant,  Mr.  A.L.  Gumming^  joined  the  party  at  Humboldt,  and 
after  making  my  final  preparations  at  that  place  I  proceeded  to  Englef eld,  in  township 
87,  range  19,  west  of  the  second  meridian,  for  my  initial  work  whidi  consisted  of  the 
traverse  of  Luse  lake,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  survey. 

This  work  occupied  me  only  one  day,  after  which  I  started  for  'Bound  Plains.' 
From  Humboldt  to  Englefeld  I  followed  the  road  along  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way and  from  the  latter  village  I  travelled  south  to  Prairie  Bose.  All  along  the  way 
I  passed  through  colonies  of  German  Catholic  settlers,  who,  though  newly  arrived  in 
the  country,  are  all  very  prosperous  and  highly  satisfied  with  the  location.  Villages 
with  stores,  hotels  and  churches  are  erected  at  every  railway  station,  attesting  the 
progress  of  these  enterprising  settlers. 

From  Prairie  Rose  I  travelled  across  the  prairie  on  the  wes^  side  of  Quill  lake 
till  I  reached  the  old  Touchwood  trail,  which  I  followed  to  'Bound  Plains,'  which 
locality  I  reached  on  May  13. 

Here,  my  work  consisted  of  the  retracement  of  the  east  boundary  of  township  29, 
range  15,  together  with  the  resurvey  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  adjoining  sections 
in  ranges  14  and  15.  This  resurvey  was  accomplished  without  any  difficulty,  the  land 
being  vacant,  and  the  original  marks  for  quarter  sections  on  section  choi^  entirely 
obliterated. 

As  already  mentioned  in  previous  reports  there  are  not  many  settlers  at  'Bound 
Plains ';  the  land  is  the  best  that  can  be  desired,  but  as  it  is  owned  by  a  private  firm 
who  hold  it  at  a  high  price,  it  may  be  some  time  before  it  becomes  thickly  settled. 

From  *  Bound  Plains'  I  proceeded  to  township  28,  range  11,  via  Touchwood 
Hills  mission,  and  Lipton,  a  thriving  little  town  on  the  Pheasant  HiUs  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  where  I  stopped  for  a  few  hours  to  buy  supplies  before  going 
on  to  my  destination. 

In  this  township  my  work  consisted  of  the  correction  of  an  error  of  ten  chains 
which  had  been  made  in  the  original  subdivision  along  the  west  boundary  of  the  Indian 
reserve.  I  also  resurveyed  the  section  chords  affected  by  the  error.  This  oorrection 
was  made  without  trouble,  the  northeast  comer  of  the  defective  homesteaded  section 
being  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  settlers  having  been  made  aware  of  the  error  when 
I  discovered  it  in  1904,  had  made  their  improvements  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the 
adjoining  land. 

My  next  work  consisted  in  removing  and  replacing  to  proper  places  witness 
mounds  in  townships  25,  ranges  9  and  10,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  road  allowance, 
after  which  I  proceeded  to  investigate  the  discrepancies  shown  in  the  description  of 
survey  monuments  restored  by  me  in  1902  in  numerous  townships  in  the  Yoikton 
district,  as  compared  with  their  description  in  the  notes  of  the  original  surveys. 

The  rectification  of  all  these  discrepancies  extending  over  twenty  townships  kept 
me  busy  till  June  28,  without  interruption,  and  though  I  limited  my  work  to  the  loca- 
tion and  rectification  of  the  erroneously  described  marks,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
making  any  changes  which  might  cause  disturbance  among  the  settlers,  though  I 
detected  numerous  large  errors  which  I  would  have  corrected  had  the  land  been 
vacant. 

The  large  tract  of  land  just  referred  to  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  mostly 
vacant  is  xow  thickly  settled;  it  is  crossed  by  the  Pheasant  Hills  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  along  which  thriving  towns  have  been  started  at  eveiy 
station. 

On  June  29  I  started  for  Kamsack,  where  I  arrived  on  July  2.  A  few  miles  south 
of  this  town  I  passed  through  a  Doukhobor  village  where  I  saw  the  finest  fields  of 
wheat  in  the  whole  country  I  had  travelled  over,  but  I  was  greatly  shocked  to  see  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  grazing  in  it,  and  as  near  by  several  women  were  gardening  or 
digging  snake  roots,  I  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  it  was  a  crime  to  allow 
the  cattle  to  destroy  their  crop,  and  offered  them  help  to  chase  the  herd  from  their 
fields  but  th^  only  laughed  at  me  and  shook  their  heads  in  sign  of  refusal,  convincing 
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me  that  they  were  premeditating  another  pilgrimage  in  the  fall  in  search  of  the 
Messiah,  who  would  provide  for  them.  These  people  are  to  be  pitied  for  their 
monomaniac  affliction;  they  are  a  very  moral  and  industrious  people  and  would  make 
a  desirable  class  of  settlers  if  th^  could  do  away  with  their  foolish  practices. 

On  July  3,  I  shipped  my  outfit  by  rail  to  Edmonton,  and  boarded  the  train  with 
my  party  on  the  next  day  for  the  same  place.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  reorganized  the 
party  and  completed  my  outfit  for  the  inspection  of  contract  surveys  west»  north  and 
northwest  of  lake  St.  Ann.  This  work  for  the  most  part  lasted  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  and  involved  much  loss  of  time  in  travelling  from  one  contract  to  another, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  country,  which  is  mostly  timbered  and  much  broken  by 
tamarack  swamps,  principally  in  Mr.  Baker's  contract  west  of  lake  St.  Ann.  Here 
th^  country  is  low  and  was  fiooded  by  the  heavy  rainfall  of  last  season  which  rendered 
the  roads  almost  impassable  for  vehicles.  To  enter  the  country  north  and  northwest 
of  lake  St.  Atiti  from  this  place,  I  had  to  make  a  circuit  via  Riviere-qui-barre  and 
Belvedere  crossing  on  Pembina  river.  From  here  the  Chalmers  road  leads  towards  the 
north  to  a  ferry  at  Arthabaska  river,  crossing  in  township  61,  range  5,  west  of  the 
fifth  meridian,  in  K.  H.  Knight's  contract,  while  the  '  Peavine  prairie '  road  branches 
westerly  across  the  renowned  valleys  of  Pembina  and  Paddle  rivers,  and  runs  across 
the  contracts  of  R.  K.  Cautley,  Thos.  Drummond,  H.  McGrandle  and  M.  £[impe. 
This  road  can  be  followed  with  wagons  to  within  six  miles  of  the  mouth  of  McLeod 
river,  where  the  country  becomes  so  rough  and  hilly  that  a  pack  train  has  to  be  used 
to  reach  the  river,  where  there  is  a  small  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post. 

Separate  detailed  rei>orts  on  the  eight  contracts  I  examined  have  already  been 
supplied  giving  my  appreciation  of  the  work  inspected  in  every  contract,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  which 
in  general  was  found  satisfactory. 

The  country  covered  by  Mr.  Knight's  contract  comprises  township  60,  range  2, 
and  townshii>s  61,  ranges  1  to  5,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  and  is  reached  from 
Edmonton  via  Biviere-qui-barre,  Belvedere  and  Chalmers  road  which  runs  across 
township  61,  range  5,  and  by  roads  branching  from  the  Chalmers  road  and  running 
along  Pembina  and  Paddle  rivers.  It  has  been  greatly  overrun  by  fires  in  the  past, 
and  now  the  dry  land  is  overgrown  with  shrub  and  vetches,  affording  considerable 
good  land  ready  for  homesteading.  The  low  land  is  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack, 
good  for  all  building  purposes. 

A  few  squatters  were  found  in  township  61,  range  3,  and  in  the  valley  of  Atha- 
baska  river  in  range  6  at  a  short  distance  from  the  f^rry. 

From  Belvedere  the  '  Peavine  prairie '  road  leads  to  township  59,  range  5,  in 
Mr.  B.  H.  Cautley's  contract,  which  covers  townships  58  to  60  inclusive  of  the  same 
range.  Several  settlers  were  found  in  townships  58  and  59,  where  large  tracts  of 
scrubby  brule  are  found,  but  township  60  is  heavily  timbered  with  large  spruce  which 
I  believe  is  included  in  a  timber  berth  that  will  prove  very  valuable  some  day,  if  it 
is  not  destroyed  by  fires. 

Mr.  Thos.  Dnunmond's  contract  covers  townships  67  to  60,  range  6,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  by  the  three  townships  inspected,  the  soil  is  good  but  it  is  mostly 
timbered,  though  patches  of  brul6  are  found  here  and  there,  but  they  are  overgrown 
by  a  heavy  second  growth.  Township  60  is  entirely  covered  by  large  spruce  alternating 
with  tamarack  swamps.  A  few  large  hay-meadows  are  found  along  creeks  and  lakelets 
in  townships  58  and  59  and  settlers  were  already  searching  for  them. 

From  range  6  we  inspected  Mr.  H.  McOrandle's  contract,  covering  townships  57 
to  59,  range  7,  where  the  country  becomes  much  more  open,  and  the  soil  improves  to 
first  class.  The  land  is  covered  with  light  scrub  and  a  fine  growth  of  vetches  which 
affords  very  good  pasturage  for  horses  and  cattle.  This  brul6  appears  to  extend  over 
township  58  and  the  southeast  part  of  township  59,  while  the  northwest  part  of  the 
latter  is  heavily  timbered  with  large  spruce,  which  appears  to  be  the  continuation 
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of  that  belt  of  heavy  timber  referred  to  in  ranges  5  and  6,  and  appears  to  extend 
northerly  to  Athabaska  river. 

The  wagon  road  enters  on  section  1  of  township  59,  and  turns  south  and  south- 
westerly across  township  58,  leaving  it  on  section  18  to  enter  'Peavine  prairie' 
country  in  range  8,  which  forms  part  of  the  contract  of  Mr.  M.  Eampe,  which  extends 
westerly  to  the  mouth  of  McLeod  river.  This  little  prairie  is  'the  promised  land' 
of  settlers  looking  for  a  homestead,  it  is  nothing  but  a  burnt  tract  of  country, 
covered  with  a  high  growth  of  vetches,  climbing  in  short  scrub,  which  at  a  distance 
gives  it  the  appearance  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

In  range  9  the  country  is  also  much  opened,  and  squatters  are  scattered  here  and 
there  along  Paddle  river,  and  all  speak  highly  of  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

The  large  tract  of  land  just* above  described,  extending  from  range  5  to  range  9, 
is  well  watered  by  Pembina  river,  Paddle  river  and  numerous  small  streams  and  lakes 
in  which  fish  abound.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  suitable  for  farming  purposes. 
Numerous  settlers  with  their  families  were  met  on  the  way  back,  going  into  that 
country  to  make  a  home. 

Eeturning  from  township  58,  range  9,  to  lake  St.  Ann  I  followed  a  wagon  road 
which  has  been  lately  opened  by  different  surveyors  and  settlers.  This  road,  though 
very  bad  in  summer  time,  was  found  fairly  good  in  the  fall,  and  as  it  is  the  most 
direct  and  shortest  route  to  the  '  Peavine  prairie '  and  Paddle  river  valley,  the  local 
government  of  Alberta,  which  has  at  heart  the  development  of  that  country,  has 
already  expended  large  sums  of  money  during  last  season  on  the  part  east  of  lake  St. 
Ann  and  northwest  via   '  the  narrows '   to  about  two  miles  west  of  that  point,  where 

1  met  the  first  gang  of  workers. 

These  improvements  consist  in  cutting  a  road  one  chain  wide  through  the  bush 
and  grading  all  soft  places,  or  making  corduroys  over  tamarack  swamps. 

This  road  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  settlers,  one  of  whom  was  so  discouraged 
by  his  hardships  over  this  road  last  summer  that  he  left  his  homestead  never  to  return. 
It  will  greatly  help  to  develop  the  '  Peavine  prairie '  country  as  well  as  Pembina  and 
Paddle  river  valleys,  and  will  most  probably  in  the  future  be  extended  into  Peace 
river  valley  via  the  mouth  of  McLeod  river  and  Sturgeon  lake  by  follovdng  the  pack 
trail  already  existing. 

The  thing  now  most  needed  is  a  good  ferry  at  '  the  narrows '  at  lake  St.  Ann, 
where  there  is  only  a  small  raft  manned  by  the  Indian  chief  of  the  reserve  at  that 
place,  who  charges  what  he  Ukes  for  the  x>oor  accommodation  he  furnishes. 

The  contracts  I  inspected  west  of  lake  St.  Ann  comprise  townships  54,  55  and  56, 
range  5,  surveyed  by  the  late  A.  Michaud  under  contract  No.  19  of  1906,  townships 
54  and  65,  range  7  in  contract  No.  21  of  1906,  by  K.  H.  B[night,  and  contract   No. 

2  of  1907,  comprising  township  54,  range  9,  and  townships  53  and  54,  range  10, 
together  with  part  of  contract  No.  24,  extending  westerly  from  contract  No.  2,  both 
made  by  J.  C.  Baker. 

Two  roads  lead  to  contract  No.  19,  one  the  Government  road  from  '  the  narrows ' 
runs  across  township  55,  while  the  other  follows  the  old  Jasper  House  trail  as  far  as 
Sandy  McDonald's  place  on  section  24,  township  54,  range  5,  from  which  place  A. 
Michaud  cut  a  road  northwesterly  across  townships  54  and  55  meeting  the  Govern- 
ment road  in  the  latter  township. 

I  did  not  meet  with  any  settlers  in  contract  No.  19,  but  the  land  is  good  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  taken  up  soon.  For  the  present  it  is  mostly  heavily  timbered 
with  spruce  which  is  very  suitable  for  lumbering  as  well  as  building  purxwses. 

Contract  No.  21  is  reached  by  following  the  Jasper  House  trail  as  far  as  Pierre 
Gray's  place  in  township  53,  range  6,  and  then  by  branching  from  there  northwesterly 
over  Yak's  trail  which  is  followed  to  a  point  two  miles  past  tlie  crossing  of  Pembina 
river  where  Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  cut  a  road  northerly  across  township  54  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  township  55,  in  range  7. 
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No  actual  settlers  were  found  in  these  townships,  but  the  land  being  first  class  I 
have  no  doubt  the  northern  part  of  township  54,  and  the  southern  row  of  sections  in 
township  K,  will  soon  be  taken  as  th^  are  partly  open,  but  the  remainder  of  this  con- 
tract is  rather  heavily  timbered  with  poplar,  and  consequently  not  ready  for  home- 
steading. 

About  nine  miles  west  of  Pierre  Gray's  place,  by  following  the  Jasper  House  trail, 
we  crossed  Pembina  riyer,  and  about  five  or  siz  miles  farther  the  road  runs  by  the 
houses  of  two  settlers,  Asselin,  and  Lambert,  and  from  the  latter's  it  is  opened  for 
wagons  as  far  as  the  east  end  of  Chip  lake,  still  commonly  named  Lobstick  lake. 

At  Lambert's  I  left  my  vehicles  and  part  of  my  camp  equipage,  and  proceeded 
from  ibesre  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Baker's  contract  with  a  pack-train.  At  the  start  I  crossed 
Lobstick  river,  a  tributary  of  Pembina  river,  and  the  outlet  of  Chip  lake,  and  a  short 
distance  farther  passed  by  the  two  last  settlers  to  be  met  with  on  this  trail  before 
entering  Mr.  Baker's  survey,  whidi  is  only  a  few  miles  farther  west. 

The  whole  of  this  contract  extends  over  a  low  country  badly  broken  by  tamarack 
swamps.  Fires  have  destroyed  the  first  growth  of  timber,  and  there  are  many  scrubby 
openings  to  be  found  but  the  land  does  not  appear  very  favourable  for  farming,  the 
grass  is  eoctremely  scarce,  and  can  be  found  only  near  creeks;  however,  I  remarked  a 
couple  of  places  at  the  east  end  of  Chip  lake  where  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  hay 
which  would  i>ermit  the  establishing  of  small  randies  by  letting  the  cattle  run  through 
the  bruits. 

The  timber,  in  general,  is  good  for  building  purposes,  and  in  ranges  11  and  12 
spruce  may  be  found  suitable  for  lumbering. 

Blueberries  are  found  in  such  large  quantities  all  over  the  country  extending 
westerly  from  lake  St.  Ann  to  McLeod  river,  that  I  believe  a  canning  industry  placed 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Chip  lake  for  the  packing  of  that  fruit,  would  prove  a 
paying  enterprise. 

The  country  above  described,  though  poor  in  appearance  for  farming  purposes,  is 
bound  to  be  developed  some  day  and  bring  its  share  of  revenue  from  its  mineral 
resources,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  whose  location  runs 
through  it,  will  afford  tranfii)ortation  for  fire-wood  as  well  as  coal,  which  is  found  in 
abundance  in  that  district  along  this  railway,  construction  of  which  is  now  under  con- 
tract and  will  be  in  full  swing  by  next  summer. 

An  American  company  had  a  party  last  summer  locating  the  extent  of  a  coal 
mine  which  th^  claim  is  the  best  discovered  up  to  the  present  time,  and  propose  to 
work  it  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  the  railway  will  be  built.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Pembina  river,  somewhere  near  the  crossing  of  the  Jasper  House  trail, 
and  to  judge  by  the  samples  of  drifted  large  lumi)8  I  have  seen  in  the  river  I  do  not 
Hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  coal  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  Edmonton  district. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mineral  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  lumbering  industry 
can  be  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  the  places  above  referred  to,  principally  in 
townships  60,  ranges  6,  6  and  7,  where  limibering  will  prove  a  very  remunerative 
business. 

In  the  road  allowance,  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  9,  of  township  54,  range 
^j  I  came  across  a  sxnring  of  good  dear  water  situated  on  a  small  knoll,  which  spring 
was  surrounded  by  a  border  of  petrified  moss  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  excited 
my  curiosity,  and  I  have  brought  back  a  sample  which  appears  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  sulphur  or  lime,  though  hardly  appreciable  in  the  water,  and  I  believe  if  the  latter 
were  analyzed  it  might  perhaps  prove  of  value. 

While  on  the  subject  of  curiosities,  I  might  mention  that  I  found  in  the  bed  of 
Atbabaska  river  a  curiously  shaped  stone  resembling  in  colour  and  shape  a  petrified 
human  heart,  which  if  not  really  such  Ui  wonderful  as  a  specimen  of  the  action  of 
water  on  pebbles. 

During  the  season  I  saw  only  two  deer,  and  I  believe  that  they  as  well  as  all  fur 
bearing  mniTnal^  have  |f^j||BII^HtiMUitftL<^^o^  Atbabaska  river  to  flee  before  the 
settler  intruding  on 
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Small  game,  such  as  geese,  duck  and  partridge  is  very  scarce,  even  hares  could 
hardly  be  found  last  season,  but  I  believe  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  is  only  due  to  the 
periodical  disease  which  kills  them  off,  although  they  become  even  more  numerous 
after  a  while. 

From  November  16,  to  19, 1  made  some  retracement  surv^s  in  township  53,  range 
8,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  as  required  by  your  instructions  dated  September  3, 
1907,  after  which  I  intended  to  continue  the  inspection  of  the  additional  part  of  con- 
tract No.  24,  but  the  contractor  not  having  yet  finished  his  survey  and  being  unable 
to  secure  anybody  to  freight  oats  for  my  horses,  I  was  advised  not  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  McLeod  river  at  sfuch  a  late  season  of  the  year  when  no  feed  could  be 
obtained  for  horses  in  that  bush  country.  I  therefore  decided  to  postpone  the  in- 
spection till  next  spring,  and  after  storing  my  outfit  with  Mr.  Angus  McDonell,  of 
Bay,  I  returned  to  Edmonton  where  I  discharged  my  party  and  took  the  train  for 
Ottawa,  where  I  arrived  on  December  8. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  R.  A.  BELANGER,  DX£. 


APPEBSEC  16. 
REPORT  OF  LEWIS  BOLTON,  D.L.S. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SURVEYS  IK  THE  VICINITT  OF  THE  PAS^  SASKATCHEWAN. 

LiSTOWEL,  November  15,  1907. 

£.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

SiR^ — ^I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated 
June  10,  1907, 1  left  Listowel  on  July  1,  for  The  Pas,  to  make  certain  surveys  in  that 
vicinity.  I  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  July  4,  purchased  my  supplies,  had  my  transit 
overhauled  and  engaged  one  man  to  accompany  me  on  the  work.  I  left  Winnipeg 
on  July  10  for  Winnip^osis,  where  I  arrived  on  Thursday,  July  11.  I  found  the 
steamer  Lottie  8.,  owned  by  the  Northwest  Fish  company,  was  the  only  boat  moving 
on  the  lake,  and  that  she  would  not  connect  with  the  steamer  Oumherland  on  Cedar 
lake  for  The  Pas  until  Wedne^ay,  July  24.  I  arrived  at  The  Pas  on  the  evening 
of  the  24tii.  Next  day  I  took  a  look  over  the  survey  mt^de  by  Mr.  Richard,  D.L.S^ 
between  blocks  'A'  and  *B,'  Indian  reserves,  for  Louison  Marcellais,  Isaiah  Buck 
and  others.  I  was  told  by  these  parties  that  they  had  sold  this  land  to  Mr.  Finger, 
for  a  site  for  a  sawmill.  Mr.  Finger's  agent  told  me  that  Mr.  Finger  had  gone  to 
Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  title  transferred  to  him  and  would  be  back  in 
about  two  weeks.    I  concluded  to  leave  this  survey  until  he  returned. 

I  engaged  four  Indians  to  assist  in  the  surveys,  three  of  them  at  $1.50  per  day, 
and  the  other  at  $2.00  per  day,  the  latter  to  act  as  interpreter  beside^  x>erforming 
other  duties.  These  wages  included  board,  and  was  the  current  rate  for  such  work  in 
that  district.  Friday  and  Saturday  being  wet,  we  were  not  able  to  commence  work 
until  Monday,  when  we  moved  camp  to  Big  Eddy  and  commenced  the  survey  of  that 
settlement,  including  the  hay-lands  along  the  south  side  of  the  Saskatchewan  river. 
Most  of  the  parties  interested  in  this  survey  were  away  from  home  at  the  time,  but 
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the  Indian  agent,  and  Dr.  LaBose,  had  consulted  with  them  afiout  the  matter  and  ad- 
yised  me  to  proceed  with  the  work.  I  surveyed  the  hay-lands,  according  to  their 
wishes,  into  lots  to  correspond  with  the  lots  in  the  settlement  survey. 

I  may  say  that  there  is  no  more  land  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian  reserve  fit  for  lots, 
other  than  those  surv^ed.  The  soil  is  not  fit  for  gardens  even  on  the  lots  surveyed, 
there  being  little  or  no  mould  on  the  surface,  which  is  pure  gravel  and  sand.  Part 
of  the  hay-lands  in  a  dry  season  might  be  cultivated  for  gardens,  the  soil  being  sandy 
loam. 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  Indians  in  this  settlement,  told 
me  that  they  (the  Indians)  would  like  a  timber  reserve  up  Saskatchewan  river.  The 
timber  on  these  lots  is  not  large  enough  for  building  houses  with.  I  told  him  that 
they  would  reqmre  to  submit  an  application  to  the  Department  giving  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  reserve  they  wished. 

The  hay-lands  in  connection  with  this  settlement  are  very  suitable  for  growing 
hay,  and  are  close  to  their  lots. 

I  returned  to  The  Pas  and  revised  the  survey  of  lots,  now  known  as  the  Finger 
property,  between  blocks  'A'  and  'B,'  Indian  reserves.  Mr.  Finger  stkted  that  he 
had  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  asked  me  what  my  instructions  were 
as  to  the  survey  of  the  lots.  I  read  th^m  over  to  him,  and  he  seemed  quite  satisfied 
with  them.  I  asked  him  where  he  would  like  the  road  allowance  laid  out,  and  he  told 
me  to  lay  it  out  eight  chains  back  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  across  the  lots  and 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  a  road  along  each  side  from  this  road  to  the  river.  Mr. 
Finger  stated  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  told  him  that  he  intended  to  have 
these  lots  of  the  Indians  extend  back  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  he  never  asked  me  to 
lay  out  the  lots  to  that  depth.  I  inquired  of  the  Indians  how  far  they  expected  their 
lots  to  go  back  from  the  river,  and  tiiey  said  to  the  back  line  run  by  Mr.  Hichard.  I 
asked  them  how  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  depth  and  they  signified  that  they  were 
well  satisfied.  I  therefore  resurveyed  the  lots  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Finger  as  to  the  position  of  the  road. 

I  then  surveyed  a  piece  of  ground  on  Pas  river  west  of  The  Pas  Indian  reserve, 
for  J.  H.  Qordon,  merchant  at  The  Pas.  This  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  subject  to 
overflow  from  Pas  river.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  dry  season  would  raise 
considerable  gr^ain  and  vegetables.  This  year  being  very  wet  scarcely  anything 
matured. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cash,  M.  P.,  the  member  for  that  district,  asking  me 
to  make  a  survey  up  on  Cormorant  lake  at  ^  the  narrows ',  about  flf ty  miles  north  of 
The  Pas,  for  George  Cowan  and  others.  After  finishing  the  survey  of  the  Finger 
property,  I  went  up  to  Cormorant  lake  and  made  three  surveys,  one  for  Mr.  Cowan, 
one  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  and  one  for  Mr.  Presonias.  These  parties  had 
made  considerable  improvements  and  had  occupied  this  land  for  about  eight  years. 
The  land  had  the  best  soil  (a  clay  loam)  but  was  underlaid  with  stones  and  graveL 
The  finest  crop  of  potatoes  and  other  garden  produce  that  I  saw  during  the  simmier 
grew  there.  The  timber  was  chiefly  spruce  and  poplar,  some  quite  large,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  fit  for  lumbering  purposes. 

I  then  returned  to  The  Pas  and  made  a  survey  on  the  north  side  of  Saskatche- 
wan river,  adjoining  The  Pas  Indian  reserve,  of  a  group  of  lots  claimed  by  Zaccheus 
Umfreville  and  five  others.  Mr.  Umfreville  has  been  occupying  his'  lot  since  June 
last  The  others  had  not  occupied  the  land,  but  had  cut  down  some  underbrush,  &c. 
The  Umfreville  settlement  lots  cover  all  the  land  there  fit  for  building  upon.  The 
land  down  stream  is  very  low  and  wet,  and  in  the  rear,  very  swampy.  The  soil  is 
shallow  and  stony.  What  the  Indians  seem  to  desire  is  a  spot  along  the  river  to 
build  a  house  and  enough  land  to  grow  a  few  vegetables.  They  make  no  inquiries 
about  roads  to  their  lands.  They  consider  that  where  they  can  launch  their  bark 
canoes  on  the  water  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  at  their  door,  that  they  can  travel 
wherever  they  please.    I  then  made  a  survey  on  the  south  side  of  Saskatchewan  river 
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adjoining  blods  *  B/  down  stream.  This  is  a  group  of  lots  dalxpad  by  Matthew  Buck 
and  five  others.  Th^  had  not  occupied  the  land,  but  had  lately  cut  down  some  under- 
brush. The  lot  is  mostly  swamp;  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  river  is  high  enough  to 
build  dwellings  on,  but  a  short  distance  back  it  is  wet,  haying  about  two  feet  of  moss, 
with  nothing  but  gravel  beneath.  Here  and  there,  there  may  be  little  knoUs  of  higher 
land,  but  of  small  extent.  The  timber  is  small,  not  fit  for  anything  but  firewood. 
There  is  very  little  more  land  on  this  side  of  the  river  fit  for  building  upon. 

I  next  made  a  survey  of  'Birch  Point'  settlement,  a  group  lot  adjoining  The 
Pas  Indian  reserve  on  the  west,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Isaiah  Young  and  four 
others,  each  of  whom  has  a  dwelling  house  erected  thereon,  and  some  clearing  done. 
The  land  is  somewhat  higher  and  more  rolling,  with  more  clay  and  loam  on  the  sur- 
face, but  only  in  small  areas,  the  main  i)ortion  being  stony  and  gravel  subsoil  This 
high  land  runs  some  distance  farther  southwesterly  along  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway,  and  there  is  room  for  other  settlements.  The  strip  of  high  land  is  narrow 
between  the  railway  and  the  marshy  lake. 

I  aUo  made  a  survey  adjoining  '  Birch  Point '  settlement  for  a  group  lot  intended 
to  be  applied  for  by  Louison  Marcellais  and  others  who  had  sold  their  land  along  the 
Saskatchewan  to  Mr.  Finger. 

I  also  made  a  survey  of  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  The  Paa  townsite  lying  along 
Pas  river  for  Louis  Bacon,  who  had  built  a  house  and  resided  thereon  far  some  tinie. 
It  is  mostly  marsh,  there  being  a  narrow  strip  along  the  bank  of  Pas  riv^,  fit  for 
cultivation,  but  scarcely  high  enough  to  build  upon  with  safety  from  floods. 

Game  was  plentiful,  such  as  moose  and  other  kinds  of  deer,  bear,  wolves  and 
smaller  animals.  Fish  in  abundance  is  found  in  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  is  of 
the  best  quality,  such  as  whitefish,  lake  trout,  sturgeon,  jackfish  and  smaller  varieties. 

In  the  Pas  district,  game  such  as  deer,  bear,  &c.,  are  very  scarce,  but  ducks,  geese 
and  all  kinds  of  waterfowl  are  numerous.  The  season,  from  the  time  I  arrived  at 
The  P^s,  was  very  wet,  with  frequent  heavy  thunderstorms.  The  lakes,  rivers  and 
swamps  were  flooded,  making  the  work  in  the  low  lands  very  disagreeable  and  somewhat 
dangerous.  The  first  frost  of  the  season  occurred  about  the  end  of  August,  but  was 
so  slight  that  it  did  not  affect  the  i>otatoes.  During  the  first  half  of  September  there 
were  occasional  frosts,  but  not  heavy;  quite  a  number  of  gardens  had  not  been 
a&ected  very  seriously,  considering  the  wet  season.  The  temperature  was  much 
milder  than  you  would  exi>ect  in  that  latitude. 

As  the  season  had  been  very  wet  and  cold  and  showed  prospects  of  an  early  winter, 
I  concluded  to  leave  for  home  at  the  first  opportunity,  having  no  other  work  in  view. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  September  16,  the  steamer  Marjorie  sailed  for  'high 
portage '  and  my  man  and  I  took  passage  on  her,  arriving  at  Winnipeg  on  Monday, 
September  22,  and  at  home  on  September  30., 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  BOLTON,  DX.S. 
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APPENDIX  17. 
KEPORT  OF  0.  E.  BOURGAULT,  D.L.S. 

RESURVETS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA. 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  March  6, 1908. 

E.  Dbville^  Esq.^  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

SiR^ — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  f oHowing  report  on  reeurveys  made  during 
the  past  season  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

In  accordance  witii  your  instructions  of  January  10,  1907,  to  survey  a  fringe  of 
marsh  on  the  shores  of  lake  Manitoba,  I  left  home  on  January  17,  arriving  in  Portage 
la  Prairie  on  the  24th,  having  been  delayed  two  days  at  Fort  William  by  a  snow- 
storm. The  greatest  difficulty  was  organizing  a  party  and  procuring  the  transport 
outfit,  as  the  horses  were  at  Gladstone  and  the  sleighs  at  Oak  Point,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  ajMirt.  I  bought  supplies  and  shipped  them  to  Poplar  point,  where  I 
hired  two  teams  to  take  them  to  St.  Marks  in  township  15,  range  5. 

The  soil  in  this  township  may  be  ranked  as  third  class,  being  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  but  hay  is  plentiful  and  of  first  class  quality.  The  settlers  depend  for 
their  living  on  fishing  in  lake  Manitoba  in  winter  and  on  stock  raising.  As  Ihey  earn 
good  wages  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  good  men  to  work  on  the  survey  for  the 
wages  paid  by  the  Department.  The  season  was  not  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  as 
there  was  too  much  snow  and  cold  weather.  I  was  in  the  field  from  January  17  to 
November  11,  during  which  we  experienced  weather  ranging  from  45°  below  zero  to 
75^  above.  We  sufiFered  from  cold  during  the  winter  as  we  were  surveying  in  open 
country.  During  the  summer  we  worised  nearly  all  season  in  water  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet  deep,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I  was  compelled  to  be  con- 
tinually hiring  men.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  severe  winter  and  late  spring;  the  ice 
was  solid  on  lake  Manitoba  till  June  10,  and  the  summer  was  so  wet  that  the  men 
could  not  stand  work  more  than  a  month. 

These  marshes  are  covered  with  long  reeds  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  These 
had  to  be  cut  with  scythes  which  made  the  work  slow  and  tedious.  After  opening 
and  chaining  the  lines  I  was  compelled  to  haul  on  sledges  poets  about  eight  feet  long 
and  six  inches  square  to  mark  the  section  comers  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
often  having  to  cut  through  four  feet  of  ice  before  reaching  the  ground. 

Settlers  cut  timber  along  parts  of  the  sandy  beadi  of  lake  Manitoba.  This  seem- 
ingly renders  the  shores  lower  at  these  parts,  allowing  the  water  to  inundate  good 
land  on  sections  south  of  the  lake. 

About  the  end  of  March  water  covered  the  ice  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  survey 
township  15,  range  4.    I  accordingly  moved  my  camp  to  township  18,  range  4. 

The  township  is  suitable  for  stock  raising.  There  is  a  creamery  here  and  cream 
is  shiiyped  twice  a  week  to  Winnipeg  where  it  commands  a  high  price.  Most  of  the 
settlers  are  Icelanders,  who  appear  to  neglect  farming  except  raising  vegetables  and 
potatoes. 

On  May  17,  I  left  this  township  for  Sewell  where  I  retraced  the  nortii  boundary 
or  Spruce  Woods  forest  reserve.  The  surface  of  this  reserve  is  composed  of  sandy 
hills  and  muskeg  and  is  unfit  for  farm  land.  The  timber  has  been  completely  cut  or 
swept  by  fire. 
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From  Sewell  I  returned  to  Deer  Horn  on  June  6,  to  make  a  retraoement  and 
restoration  survey  of  township  21,  range  5,  and  finding  an  error  of  five  chaiBB  on  the 
west  side  of  section  6, 1  made  a  new  survey  of  the  whole  township.  Poplar  and  scatr 
tered  spruce  were  found  on  every  section.  During  a  dry  season  hay  is  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality,  hut  irrigation  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  Thei«  is  no  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  township.  The  soil  is  black  loam  with  sand  and  gravel  subsoiL 
The  township  is  about  one-third  hay  marsh,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  covered 
with  poplar,  spruce  and  willow. 

From  here  I  moved  camp  to  township  22,  range  6,  and  completed  tfie  retrace- 
ment  of  this  township  on  September  4.  The  settlers  here  are  almost  all  of  Swiss 
origin.  The  west  part  of  the  township  is  covered  with  thick  bush  consisting  of  poplar, 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  scattered  spruce  tw^ity  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  east  part  is  coverd  with  young  poplar,  hay  marsh,  muskeg  and  lakes.  There 
are  no  streams  and  the  surface  is  so  level  that  in  wet  seasons  settlers  are  compelled  to 
cut  hay  in  the  water.    The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  sand  and  gravel  subsoil. 

I  made  retracements  of  townships  22,  ranges  4  and  5,  which  were  almost  covered 
with  water,  and  then  retraced  the  Colonization  road  northwest  to  Teulon,  which  occu- 
pied us  till  October  81. 

On  November  1,  I  returned  to  Teulon,  stored  the  outfit  with  Mr.  W.  McKinnell, 
paid  off  my  party  and  started  for  home,  arriving  there  on  November  11. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.  E.  BOHRQAXTLT,  DXjS. 


APPENDIX  18. 
REPORT  OF  P.  A.  CARSON,  D.L.S. 

TRIANQULATION    StJRVEYS    IN    THE    RAILWAY    BELT   OP   BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Ottawa,  March  1, 1908. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
my  field  operations  for  the  triangulation  survey  in  British  Columbia,  in  connection 
with  the  Trigonometrical  Section  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Canada,  for  the 
season  of  1907.  This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  topographical  map,  on  a  scale  of 
six  miles  to  an  inch,  showing  the  whole  triangulation  in  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  moun- 
tains as  it  stands  at  present.  The  map  shows  also  the  topography  of  that  part  of  the 
railway  belt,  British  Columbia,  which  lies  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and 
west  of  Blaeberry  river,  that  is,  the  districts  drained  by  Blackwater  creek.  Bush  river, 
Qold  creek  and  Sixmile  creek.  The  topography  and  the  positions  of  the  important 
features  have  been  determined  by  means  of  triangulation,  track  surveys,  i^oto- 
graphs,  and  miscellaneous  information,  and  names  have  been  given  to  the  principal 
mountains  and  streams. 
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I  left  Ottawa  on  June  7,  for  Golden,  British  Ooliunbia,  where  my  outfit  had  been 
6tored  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  season.  My  horses  I  found  in  excellent  condition 
after  a  very  severe  winter  in  the  Columbia  valley,  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Golden. 
The  horses  had  managed  to  forage  very  well  in  the  sloughs  along  Columbia  river,  until 
the  approach  of  spring,  when  the  heavy  crust  on  the  snow  prevented  them  from  reach- 
ing the  grass,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  give  them  chopped  feed  for  several 
weeks.  Considering  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  through- 
out Canada,  and  from  some  of  the  reports  of  the  death  of  horses  and  cattle  on  the 
ranges  in  other  districts,  I  was  well  satisfied  with  this  vicinity  as  a  winter  range. 
I  purchased  two  more  horses  in  the  Columbia  valley  at  fifty-five  dollars  each,  bring- 
ing the  nximber  of  my  horses  up  to  eight. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  skilled  packers  at  the  standard  wage  of  two 
dollars  per  diem,  so  I  was  obliged  to  pay  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  man.  The  remainder  of  my  party  was  engaged  in  Golden,  only  two  of 
last  year's  quota  being  available. 

BASE  UNE. 

I  first  visited  the  base  line  which  was  established  during  the  season  of  1906  in 
the  Columbia  valley,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Golden.  The  whole  extent  of  the  line 
was  this  year  cleared  out  and  prepared  for  final  measurement,  and  the  ends  of  the 
base  were  marked  in  a  permanent  manner,  as  described  in  your  instructions. 

At  'A,'  the  southerly  end  of  the  base  line,  which  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  16,  township  24,  range  19,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  the  end  was 
marked  as  follows :  The  true  end  of  the  base  line  is  an  underground  mark,  being  the 
intersection  of  a  pair  of  fine  lines  in  the  upper  end  of  a  brass  bolt,  such  as  is  used 
for  marking  the  triangulation  stations.  This  brass  bolt  is  six  inches  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  flat  head  one  and  one-half  inches  square 
and  one-half  inch  thick.  The  bolt  was  firmly  set  in  concrete,  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  groimd  (i.  e.  below  the  frost  line).  The  head  of  the  bolt  was  also  marked 
with  the  letter  'A',  and  the  words  '  End  of  Base,  Canada.'  The  underground  mark 
was  covered  with  loose  earth  level  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  set  of  four  witnesses  was  securely  placed  in  concrete,  being  iron  reference  bolts, 
each  sixteen  inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  cross  was 
marked  on  the  head  of  each  bolt,  the  centre  of  the  cross  in  each  case  being  three  feet 
distant  horizontally  from  the  geodetic  end  of  the  base.  These  reference  bolts  bear 
lespectively  north,  south,  east  and  west  from  the  geodetic  point. 

At  'B,'  the  northerly  end  of  the  base  line,  which  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  35,  township  24,  range  20,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  the  end  was 
marked  as  at  'A,'  except  that  the  head  of  the  bolt  bears  the  letter  '  B.'  A  set  of  four 
witnesses  were  ako  placed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  at  'A.' 

It  was  deemed  undesirable  to  place  a  i>ermanent  surface  mark  or  monument  over 
the  ends  of  the  base,  as  is  generally  done  in  geodetic  surveys;  but  a  temporary  signal 
for  observing  upon  was  erected  at  each  end  of  the  base,  being  a  triangular  wooden 
pyramid  three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  three  feet  six  inches  high.  The  signals  were 
covered  with  white  cotton  to  assist  in  clearness  of  vision. 

Each  end  of  the  base  was  accurately  tied  to  the  neighbouring  survey  posts  of  the 
Dominion  system  of  survey,  and  a  plot  of  ground,  one  diain  square,  is  to  be  reserved 
at  each  en  1  of  the  base  for  the  purposes  of  the  triangulation. 

PROJECTION  OF  BASE  LINE. 

In  order  to  project  the  base  line  of  five  and  one-quarter  miles  extent,  to  the  main 
triangulation,  in  which  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
long,  a  set  of  three  secondary  stations  was  established,  viz. :  station  *  C,'  on  Beaver- 
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foot  range,  opposite  the  base  line,  station  '  D,'  on  a  wooded  ridge  on  the  west  side 
of  Oolnmbia  valley,  opposite  the  base  line  and  station  '  E,'  on  the  summit  of  Eap- 
risto  Mt.  near  the  northerly  end  of  Beaverfoot  range.  By  means  of  these  three  sta- 
tions the  base  line  is  connected  with  station  '  17 '  (Mt.  King),  station  '  20 '  (Beaver- 
foot) and  station  '  21 '  (Spillimacheen)  of  the  primary  system. 

STATION  0. 

Station  '  C,'  for  the  projection  of  the  base  line,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Beaverfoot 
rang^,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet.  The  mountain  is  easily  reached  by  means  of 
a  pony  trail  running  from  Columbia  vall^  wagon  road,  at  a  point  near  Biebemitz's 
ranch.  This  trail  leads  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  horses  lightly 
packed  may  be  easily  taken  to  timber  line.  The  station  is  marked  wi^  the  usual 
brass  bolt  securely  eemented  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  top  of  the  bolt  is 
stamped  with  the  letter  '  G,'  followed  by  a  triangle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  bolt,  faces  north,  and  is  the  geodetic  point.  Thiee  reference  bolts 
were  also  firmly  cemented  in  the  rock,  each  being  vsiz  feet  horizontally  from  the  geo- 
detic point,  and  bearing  respectively  north,  south  and  west  from  it.  Directly  over 
the  brass  bolt  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  erected,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
six  feet  high.  The  cairn  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  top,  which  is  vertically  over  the 
geodetic  point.    White  cotton  was  wound  around  the  cairn  to  serve  as  a  signal. 

STATION  D. 

Station  '  D,'  for  the  projection  of  the  base  line  was  established  on  a  wooded  ridge 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia  valley,  opposite  the  base  line.  The  station  is  just 
south  of  the  pass  leading  from  Carbonate  Landing  to  Spillimacheen  valley.  A  spot  on 
tlie  ridge  was  cleared  of  timber  so  as  to  give  unobstructed  vision  towards  both  ends 
of  the  base,  and  towards  stations  'C,'  'E'  and  '21.'  The  station  was  marked  by  means  of 
the  usual  brass  bolt,  cemented  in  a  hole  drilled  in  solid  rode,  twelve  inchdu  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  head  of  the  bolt  was  stamped  with  the  letter  '  D,'  followed 
by  a  triangle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  bolt, 
faces  north  and  is  the  geodetic  point.  Directly  over  the  geodetic  point  was  erected 
a  wooden  signal,  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron,  five  feet  high.  The  signal  was  cov- 
ered with  white  cotton  to  assist  in  clearness  of  vision. 


STATION   E    (KAPRISTO   MT.). 

Station  '  E,'  the  third  station  for  the  projection  of  the  base  line  to  the  main  tri- 
angulation,  was  established  on  July  10,  on  the  summit  of  Kapristo  Mt.  (altitude  8,900 
5eet),  one  of  the  most  northerly  and  highest  peaks  of  the  Beaverfoot  ranga  The 
station  was  reached  via  an  old  smugglers'  trail  leading  from  Carbonate  Landing  to 
a  high  pasB  over  the  Beaverfoot  mountains.  At  one  time  the  trail  led  down  into  the 
Beaverfoot  valley,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  and  is  impracticable  for  horses.  From  this  pass  above  timber  line  the 
summit  of  the  range  was  followed  northerly  until  Kapristo  Mt.  was  reached,  ove^ 
looking  the  town  of  Palliser,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Angles  were  read 
towards  station  '17'  (Mt.  King),  station  *20'  (Beaverfoot),  station  *21'  (Spilli- 
macheen), and  stations  '  C,'  and  '  D.'  The  station  was  marked  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner with  the  usual  brass  bolt  firmly  cemented  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  rock.  The  flat 
head  of  the  bolt  was  stamped  with  the  letter  '  E,'  followed  by  a  triangle,  with  its  apex 
at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  bolt.    The  apex  of  the  triangle  faces  north  and  is  the 
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geodetic  point.  Directly  over  the  geodetic  point  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  erected 
five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  has'e,  one  foot  at  the  top  and  six  feet  high.  The  top  of 
the  cairn  is  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point.  Four  reference  bolts  were  also 
securely  cexnented  in  the  rock,  each  being  six  feet  horizontally  from  the  geodetic 
point,  and  bearing  respectively  north,  south,  east  and  west  from  it.  White  cotton 
was  wound  around  the  cairn  to  act  as  a  signal. 

While  we  were  on  the  summit  of  Kapristo  Mt.  establishing  triangulation  station 
'  E/  an  electrical  storm  came  from  the  northwest  ^and  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
heavy  dark  clouds.  A  strange  buzzing  sound  was  heard,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  our  alpenstocks  which  we  had  placed  in  an  erect  poBition  in  the  rocks.  Then 
our  faces  commenced  to  tingle,  as  though  swept  by  innumerable  cobwebs,  and  our 
hair  rose  and  fell  from  our  scalps.  A  most  peculiar  tingling  sensation  pervaded  our 
whole  bodies  and  we  looked  at  each  other  with  half  fear,  half  laughter  on  our  faces, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  situation.  However,  I  d^ided  to  go  ahead  aa  though 
nothing  strange  were  occurring  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  metal  of  the  theodolite.  A 
sudden  shock  almost  knocked  me  off  my  feet,  and  the  smothered  exclamation  from 
my  lips  finished  the  oozing  remnants  of  bravery  which  the  others  were  displaying. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  all  three  were  seeking  'shelter  beneath  some  over- 
hanging rocks  fifty  feet  below  the  summit,  and  each  one,  I  am  sure  *  searching  his 
soul  for  sounds  to  tell  how  scared  he  was.'  The  storm,  however,  passed  as  quickly 
as  it  came  and  we  resumed  work  at  the  station. 

STATION  20    (bEAVERFOOT.) 

On  June  26,  I  visited  station  '20'  in  order  to  learn  wh«3ther  I  could  move  it  a 
little  farther  nor^  and  still  see  station  '  14'  (Storm  Mt.),  and  also  to  locate  a  suitable 
position  for  station  '  E.'  Even  at  this  late  day  in  June  the  snow  of  the  past  winter 
lay  far  below  the  timber  line,  while  the  peaks  were  so  deep  in  snow  that  the  cairns 
on  Storm  Mt.  and  Mt.  King  were  completely  invisible.  I  destroyed  the  markings  for 
station  '20'  and  subsequently  erected  a  new  station  on  the  mountain  immediately 
north  of  the  old  one.  The  markings  for  the  new  station  are  the  same  as  before, 
except  that  only  three  reference  bolts  were  placed.  Each  witness  is  distant  six  feet 
horizontally  from  the  geodetic  point  and  they  bear  north,  south  and  west  from  it. 
The  cairn  is  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  eight  feet  high. 

STATION  21   (SPILLIMACHEEN.) 

Station  '  21 '  was  established  in  1906  on  the  peak  where  Mr.  W.  S.  Drewry,  D.L.S, 
had  placed  a  cairn  fifteen  years  before.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  loca- 
tion was  unsuitable  for  a 'triangulation  station,  as  the  cairn  is  invisible  from  any  of 
the  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Battle  CreA.  Consequently  in  190Y  this  station  '21'  was 
removed  to  a  higher  and  more  commanding  peak  a  couple  of  miles  westerly,  in  the 
same  range  of  mountains.  From  the  new  station  also  a  location  for  station  '24' 
Was  determined  upon,  to  take  the  place  of  the  cairn  called  'Battle  Creek'  and  the 
magnificent  mass  of  Mt.  Sugarloaf  was  picked  out.  The  mountain  on  which  station 
'SI'  ia  situated  may  be  reached  either  from  the  north  or  middle  forks  of  Spillimacheen 
river,  although  probably  the  easier  ascent  may  be  made  from  the  latter.  If  however  it 
is  d^ired  to  visit  station  '22'  (north  fork)  directly  afterwards,  a  saving  of  time  is 
n[»ade  by  travelling  via  the  north  fork  trail. 

STATION    19    (mt.    LAUSSEDAT). 

The  station  established  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Drewry,  D.L.S.  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Blaeberry  river  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  continuation  of 
the  triangulation  westward.  Consequently  in  1907  I  destroyed  station  '19'  (Blae- 
berry) as  situated,  and  placed  the  station  on  Mt.  Laussedat,  altitude  10,000  feet). 
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about  three  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  old  station.  ICt.  Lausaedat 
is  a  high  and  prominent  mountain  commanding  the  Blaeberry  and  Waitabit  valleys. 
The  mountain  may  be  reached  from  either  of  these  although  periiaps  the  more  easily 
from  the  former.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Laussedat  is  by  no  means  an  ea^y  one,  for  in 
the  upper  heights  are  several  reaches  of  almost  sheer  rock.  Our  camp  was  placed 
on  the  left  or  east  side  of  Blaeberry  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Moberly,  and 
iseveral  miles  above  Blaeberry  canyon  and  falls.  Here  we  built  a  foot-bridge  over  a 
Harrow  part  of  the  river,  and  with  packs  on  our  backs  ascended  a  ridge  leadin^r  north- 
west towards  Mt.  Laussedat.  We  bivouacked  at  timber  line,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing commenced  the  ascent  of  the  main  mountain.  After  some  difficult  rock  clinybing, 
and  an  ascent  up  an  almost  precipitous  snow  couloir  oc<;upying  five  hours  from  tim- 
ber line,  the  summit  of  Mt.  Laussedat  was  reached. 

Station  '19'  is  marked  in  the  usual  way  with  a  brass  bolt  set  in  cement  in  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  rock.  The  top  of  the  bolt  is  stamped  with  the  Boman  numerals  XIX, 
followed  by  a  triangle  having  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  bolt  and  point- 
ing noirth.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the  geodetic  point.  As  reference  marks  there 
were  drilled  in  the  solid  ro<dc  two  holes,  one  due  south  of  the  geodetic  i>oint  and  dis- 
tant six  feet  horizontally  from  it  and  the  other  due  west  of  the  geodetic  point  and 
four  feet  six  inches  horizontally  from  it. 

Over  a  brass  bolt  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  built,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  one  foot  at  the  top  and  six  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  cairn  is  vertically  above 
the  geodetic  point. 

While  on  the  summit  a  snowstorm  set  in  which  made  it  exceedingly  disagreeable 
and  cold  during  the  enforced  stay  at  the  top.  The  descent  to  timber  line  was  made 
in  four  hours,  being  rather  hazardous  on  account  of  the  falling  snow.  Our  trip  up 
'the  Blaeberry  occupied  eight  days,  from  July  15  to  July  22  and  five  of  these  were 
•rainy. 

STATION  28   (BLAOKWATEB.) 

Station  '28'  (Blackwater)  is  reached  from  the  old  town  of  Donald,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  by  way  of  the  Government  padc  trail  from  Donald  to  the  Big 
Bend  of  Columbia  river^  and  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  near  the  Yellowhead  paaa.  The  trail 
crosses  Waitabit  creek  by  means  of  a  bridge  about  a  mile  norUi  of  Donald,  then  fol- 
lows a  northwesterly  course  for  four  and  one-half  miles  to  a  point  on  Bluewater 
creek  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Bluewater  just  where 
Bkckwater  creek  falls  into  it,  and  the  trail  ascends  Blackwater  valley.  The  first 
three  miles  of  trail  are  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  stream  when  the  trail  crosses 
and  follows  up  the  right  bank  for  seven  miles  to  a  point  opx)06ite  Bladcwater  lake. 
Here  we  descended  on  a  branch  trail  to  the  level  of  the  lake  and  camped  at  it^ 
'southerly  end.  The  lake  is  about  one  mile  in  length  north  and  south,  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide  and  empties  into  Blackwater  creds.  Its  elevatioD  is  3150  feet. 
It  teems  with  fine  rainbow  or  mountain  trout  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
From  Blackwater  lake  an  old  minors'  trail  leads  northeasterly  up  Blackwater  creek, 
coming  from  between  the  two  most  southerly  mountains  of  Blackwater  range.  At 
timber  line  an  old  deserted  mine  is  reached,  from  where  the  ascent  to  Blackwater  Mt. 
5s  easily  made  in  three  hours  (altitude  9000  feet.)  This  mountain  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  Blackwater  range  and  indeed  of  the  district  drained  by  Waitabit, 
Bluewater  and  Blackwater  creeks.  It  commands  an  unobstructed  view  easterly  to- 
wards Mts.  Laussedat,  Mummery  and  Freshfield,  and  northerly,  across  the  Bush  valley 
towards  the  lofty  Lyell,  Bryce  and  Columbia  groups.  To  the  south  and  west  lies 
Columbia  river^  with  the  monarchs  of  the  Selkirks  beyond. 

Station  *  28 '  is  marked  in  the  usual  manner  for  primary  triangulation  stations 
with  a  brass  bolt  securely  cemented  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  rock  at  the  sununit  of  the 
inountain.     The  head  of  the  bolt  is  stamped  with  the  Roman  numerals  XXVlll, 
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followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  head.  The  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle faces  north,  and  is  the  geodetic  point. 

As  witnesses  there  were  set  in  cement  three  iron  bolts,  each  six  feet  horizontally 
frcnn  the  geodetic  point,  and  bearing  respectively  east,  sout]^  and  west  from  it.  A 
conical  stone  cairn  was  built  with  the  centre  of  its  base  directly  over  the  geodetic 
tK>int.  Its  dimensions  are  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  one  foot  at  the  top  and 
beven  feet  six  inches  high.  White  cotton  was  wound  around  and  securely  wired  to 
the  cairn  to  serve  as  a  signal. 

Mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome  at  Donald  and  all  through  Bluewater  and 
Blackwater  valleys,  although  at  the  lake  we  had  a  short  respite  from  their  onslaughts 
on  account  of  the  light  breeze  which  generally  blows  down  the  lake.  There  is  some 
exoeQent  timber  in  Bluewater,  Blackwater  and  Waitabit  valleys,  most  of  which  is 
under  license;    there  is  also  a  quantity  of  low  grade  galena  and  copper  ores. 

STATION    29    (bush    RIVER.) 

From  Blackwater  lake  the  main  trail  continues  for  two  and  one-half  miles  to  a 
low  swampy  pass  (altitude  3,150  feet)  and  there  swings  to  the  easterly  side  of  several 
smaU  beaver  lakes  which  form  the  headwaters  of  Succour  creek,  flowing  northwesterly. 
For  eleven  miles  the  trail  follows  the  right  bank  of  Succour  creek,  finally  striking 
Bush  river  crossing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  This  point  may  also  be  conveniently  reached  in  canoes  by  descending 
Columbia  river  from  Beavermouth. 

Bush  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  from  the  east,  about  twenty-two  miles 
below  Beavermouth  railway  station.  It  is  a  glacial  stream  some  two  hundred  feet 
wide  near  its  mouth,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  August  the  river  carries  an  immense  quantity  of  water  being 
fed  by  the  large  glaciers  of  Freshfield,  Lyell,  and  Bryce  groups.  For  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  low  flat 
lands,  which  are  mostly  inundated  during  July  and  August  by  the  high  waters  of 
Columbia  and  Bush  rivers.  Higher  up,  Bush  river  runs  from  the  northeast  with  num- 
erous side-channels  flowing  through  shingle  flats;  the  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  wide 
and  the  sloiies  of  the  mountain  on  each  side  are  covered  with  dense  spruce  and  fir 
timber.  Bush  river  is  navigable  with  canoes  and  small  boats  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  although  during  the  upper  twenty  miles  poling  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the  cur- 
rent from  the  mouth  of  Chatter  creek  (locally  called  Callahan  creek)  to  the  forks  of 
Bush  river  is  nearly  five  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  of  Bush  river  almost  to  the  forks 
lies  within  the  railway  belt. 

Owing  to  the  low  inundated  lands  of  Columbia  valley  near  the  mouth  of  Bush 
river,  and  the  numerous  hay  meadows  and  lakes  up  Bush  valley,  this  vicinity  is  scourged 
with  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Messrs. 
Collie  and  Stutfleld,  who  explored  this  district  during  1900  thus  describe  it  in  their 
book  *  Climbs  and  Explorations  in  the  Canadian  Bockies ' : '  The  weather  was  now  very 
hot  and  sultry  and  that  evening  swarms  of  the  most  voracious  mosquitoes  we  ever 
encountered  drove  us  nearly  crazy.  The  men  said  they  had  occasionally  seen  them 
more  nimierous  on  the  prairie,  but  that  never  in  their  lives  had  they  known  them  any- 
thing so  vicious  or  venomous.  They  lost  no  time  in  buzzing  or  fooling  around,  but 
went  straight  to  business  with  their  beaks  until  our  faces  and  hands  were  one  mass  of 
bites  .  .  .  The  night  was  a  night  of  unending  torment  for  at  this  lower  eleva- 
tion (about  2,500  feet)  the  insects  do  not  go  to  sleep  after  sundown,  as  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  eastern  Rockies.' 

On  the  north  tide  of  Bush  river  near  the  crossing  are  two  lakes,  each  about  half 
a  mile  long,  which  I  have  named  Cygnus  lakes  from  the  white  swans  that  are  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  upon  them.  These  lakes  are  also  the  haunts  of  wild  duck  and  geese 
in  the  autumn  and  besides  teem  with  magnificent  salmon  trout,  which  are  easily 
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caught.  In  the  river  itself  charr,  ling  and  squaw  fish  are  found.  Blade  bears,  are 
plentiful  along  Bush  river,  and  goat  on  the  mountains;  a  few  marten,  wolverine, 
coyote,  lynac,  caribou  and  white-tailed  deer  may  also  be  found.  There  is  no  mineral 
of  any  account  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  the  limit  of  the 
railway  belt  up  Bush  river,  on  account  of  the  valuable  timber  in  the  valley,  and  along 
the  tributaries  of  the  river,  for  at  present  there  is  great  uncertainty  amongst  timber 
cruisers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  belt  boundary. 

Station  '29'  (Bush  Eiver)  was  established  near  the  north  limit  of  the  railway 
belt  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  distant  about  four  miles  north  of  Bush  river  cross- 
ing. We  placed  our  camp  qu  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  the  crossing,  where  we 
found  an  old  galvanized  iron  boat,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  provincial 
government  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  on  trail.  Crossing  the  river  we  set  out 
with  insrtruments  and  packs  up  a  hog's  back  between  the  two  Cygnus  lakes.  'At 
timber  line  we  set  a  fly-camp,  and  the  next  morning  (September  24)  we  finished  the 
ascent  to  the  desired  peak.  The  station  was  marked  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  brass 
bolt  cemented  in  a  hole  drilled!  in  the  rock.  The  flat  head  of  the  bolt  was  stamped 
with  the  Roman  numerals  XXlX>  followed  by  a  triangle  with  its  apex  at  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  the  bolt.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  faces  north  and  is  the  geodetic  point. 
Four  reference  bolts  were  also  securely  cemented  in  the  rock,  each  being  distant  six 
feet  horizontally  from  the  geodetic  point,  and  bearing  respectively  north,  south,  east 
and  west  from  it.  Directly  over  the  brass  bolt  a  conical  stone  cairn  was  erected  six 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  one  foot  at  the  top,  and  nine  feet  high.  The  top  of  the 
cairn  is  vertically  above  the  geodetic  point.  White  cotton  was  wound  around  and 
securely  wired  to  the  cairn  to  assist  as  a  signal.  From  station  '  29 '  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained  to  the  north  and  east  of  those  grand  mountains  of  the  main  range, 
Mts.  Columbia,  Bryce,  Alexandra,  Lyell,  Bush  peak,  Forbes,  Freshfield  and  Mummery. 

STATION  24. 

During  the  season  of  1906  a  visit  was  made  up  Battle  creek,  a  confluent  of  In- 
comappleux  river,  to  establish  station '  24,'  near  where  Mr.  W.  S.  Drewry  had  set  his 
'  Battle  Creek '  cairn  in  1892 ;  but  it  was  found  that  no  suitable  location  could  be 
obtained  to  connect  with  station  *  21 '  (Spillimacheen)  and  station  '  22 '  (North  Fork). 
I  decided  therefore  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  system  of  triangles  across  the 
summit  of  the  Selkirks  by  sighting  through  a  gap  or  gaps  between  the  mountains 
would  be  futile  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  station  ^24'  on  one  of  the  summit 
peaks  of  the  Selkirk  range,  Sugarloaf  Mt.,  was  accordingly  picked  out  as  a  desirable 
location,  and  a  trip  was  made  up  the  valley  of  Beaver  river  in  order  to  ascend  that 
mountain. 

The  horses  and  outfit  were  shipped  from  Donald  to  Bear  Creek  by  rail,  as  there 
is  no  trail  between  these  points,  the  railway  here  crossing  many  streams  and  rivers 
by  some  of  the  highest  arches  along  the  line.  Bear  Creek  railway  station  is  a  flag 
station  at  an  elevation  of  3,670  feet,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  Hermit  mountains 
along  which  the  railway  winds  as  it  approaches  Kogers  pass.  Some  pickings  of 
grass  may  be  foraged  along  the  railway  track,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  spot  for  horses, 
it  being  necessary  to  herd  the  animals  carefully  in  the  daytime  and  tie  them  up  at 
night  to  prevent  accidents  from  passing  trains.  Consequently  an  immediate  start 
was  made  from  Bear  Creek  station  (August  2)  down  the  pack  trail  which  leads  to 
Beaver  river,  800  feet  below.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  railway  the  trail 
crosses  Beaver  river  by  a  bridge,  then  follows  up  the  right  (or  east)  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  couple  of  miles,  where  it  makes  a  turn  up  the  north  side  of  Grizzly  creek.  Here 
the  trail  branches,  one  fork  assending  Grizzly  creek  to  connect  with  the  north  fork 
of  the  Spillimacheen  river,  while  the  right  hand  trail  crossea  Grizzly  creek  by  means 
of  a  bridge  and  ascends  Beaver  valley.  The  trail  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
along  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  head  of  the  river, 
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and  Grosses  a  low  pass  (altitude  4,700  feet)  into  the  vall^  of  the  Duncan.  Beaver 
trail  is  now  in  bad  condition,  being  littered  with  windfall,  necessitating  the  constant 
use  of  axes  in  order  to  make  it  passable  for  the  pack  horses.  About  six  miles  from 
the  Orizsly  bridge  the  first  swamp  or  meadow  is  reach^,  where  feed  may  be  obtained 
for  horses,  then  during  the  remainder  of  the  distance  there  are  many  swamps  and 
meadows,  which  however  at  high  water  make  the  trail  very  dissgreeable  for  travelling, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  which  is  the  worst,  the  swamps  or  the  windfall. 

As  progress  is  made  along  the  Beaver  valley,  openingd  in  the  dense  f oi^t  allow 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  black  and  white  precipitous  mountains  which  line  the  west 
em  side  of  the  vaUey.  These  rise  to  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet,  and  their  sheer  dark 
masses  form  ^e  easterly  confines  of  the  extensive  lUecillewat  and  Deville  nSvis  ; 
and  I  may  add  that  this  view  of  Mt.  Sir  Donald  and  the  othvsr  majestic  peaks  of  the 
SeDdiks  is  much  grander  than  that  seen  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  on  the 
western  slope.  On  the  left  or  easterly  side  of  Beaver  valley  Bald  mountain  lifts  its 
long  undulating  height  scarcely  above  timber  line. 

Beaver  river,  which  rages  and  raoes  through  canyons  and  rapids  in  its  lower 
reaches,  soon  becomes  much  smaller  as  its  many  glacial  feeders  are  passed,  until  at  the 
summit  between  Mt.  Beaver  and  Mt.  Duncan,  the  river  commences  its  flow  from  the 
broad  Beaver  glacier,  which  extends  its  tongue  into  the  very  valley.  Here,  too,  from 
tbe  Duncan  glacier  only  a  short  distance  beyond,  Duncan  river  takes  its  rise,  flowing 
southward.  About  three  milv3s  from  the  pass  or  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Bear 
Credc  railway  station,  one  of  the  largest  confluents  of  Beaver  river,  enters  from  the 
if^st,  being  a  stream  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  only  a  mile  long  coming  from  the 
enonnouB  Orand  glaciers,  which  lie  in  the  cold  bosoms  of  Sugarloaf  and  Grand  moun- 
tains. 

Although  Sugarloaf  mountain  seems  to  lie  quite  close  to  the  pass,  it  is  more 
easily  reached  via  Grand  glacier.  Consequently  we  pitched  our  main  camp  on  the 
bank  of  Beaver  river,  and  taking  instruments  and  packs  ascended  the  south  branch 
of  Grand  glacier  to  an  altitude  of  6,800  feet,  where  we  bivouacked  on  a  small  tim- 
bered slope  tMside  the  glacier.  The  following  morning  we  ascended  the  glacier  to 
an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  making  only  slow  progress  over  its  rough  icy  surface  and 
around  its  many  wide  crevasses.  After  climbing  steadily  for  several  hours  the  morn- 
ing turned  cloudy  and  fine  rain  and  sleet  commenced  to  fall.  We  soon  realized  that 
further  advance  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  »o  returned  disheartened  to  our  fly- 
camp.  Then  followed  five  days  of  steady  rain,  during  which  time  the  whole  vicinity 
was  shrouded  with  dense  clouds,  and  we  were  never  able  to  discern  objects  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  away.  On  August  19,  it  began  to  clear  so  the  following  morning 
before  daybreak  we  once  more  attempted  Sugarloaf.  This  time,  however,  instead  of 
•Boending  tbp  glacier  we  stuck  to  the  rocky  clifb  leading  directly  to  th^  desired  peak. 
After  a  steady  but  by  no  means  difficult  climb  of  six  hours,  almost  entirely  over  ice 
ind  snow,  we  reached  the  summit  (altitude  10,700  feet).  A  temporary  cairn  was 
directed  for  station  '  24,'  but  we  could  not  set  the  permanent  brass  bolt  on  account  of 
tbe  depth  of  the  snow.  The  descent  to  our  fiy-camp  was  made  in  four  hours  with 
laany  exciting  glissades  down  almost  precipitous  snow  fields.  The  next  day  we 
returned  to  our  main  camp  in  the  Beaver  vaUey. 

Although  the  geographical  position  of  Sugarloaf  mountain  is  a  good  one  for  a 
triangnlation  station,  it  is  hot  a  perfect  location  by  any  means.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
precipitation  in  this  locality,  and  the  consequent  enormous  areas  of  ice  and  snow, 
glaciers  and  fUves,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a  perfectly  clear  day  can  be 
obtained  for  observing  and  reading  the  angles  necessary  for  triangnlation  work;  while 
BSnah  set  on  peaks  in  this  district  are  also  but  rarely  visible  from  adjacent  stations. 

From  our  camp  near  Grand  glacier  we  returned  to  Bear  Creek  station  in  two 
dayB,  although  the  trip  in  had  taken  over  four  days.  The  whole  trip  oooupied 
twenty-two  days,  of  which  eighteen  were  rainy. 
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There  is  some  very  fine  timber  up  the  Beaver  and  Dnncatf  vall^srs,  fir,  spruce, 
cedar  and  hemlock.  Large  deposits  of  iron  pyrites  exist  in  the  mountains  on  the 
west  side;  also  some  copper  and  traces  of  gold  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  head 
of  Beaver  valley.  Gkune  is  somewhat  plentif  ul,  consisting  of  caribou^  deer,  marten, 
wolverine,  and  bear,  while  goats  are  numerous  on  thv3  mountains  to  tiie  west. 

STATION  80. 

That  portion  of  the  railway  belt  which  lies  north  of  Beavermoulh  and  west  of 
Columbia  river  had  nevefr  up  to  this  time  been  explored  or  mapped,  so  a  visit  was 
made  into  this  district  to  establish  triangulation  stations  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
pare a  topographical  map  of  the  country  by  means  of  triangulation,  photography 
and  track  surveys. 

Start  was  made  from  the  Sixmile  Creek  railway  siding,  where  the  united  north 
and  south  branches  of  Sixmile  creek  enter  Beaver  river  from  the  west,  about  four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Both  valleys  of  Sixmile  creek  flow  rapidly 
through  narrow  valleys  between  the  mountain^  and  a  route  up  either  stream  is  im- 
practicable for  horses.  Several  years  ago  a  prospector  made  a  trail  up  the  north 
branch  for  several  miles,  in  order  to  tap  some  rich  mica  deposits  which  he  had 
located  and  staked  diere,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  trail  have  been  obliterated  hy 
slides  and  fallen  timber. 

Between  Columbia  river  and  the  north  branch  of  Sixmile  creek,  a  long  ridge 
extends  from  the  northwest,  its  southerly  hog's  back  reaching  in  a  point  to  the  siding 
at  Sixmile  creek  (altitude,  2,600  feet.)  This  ridge  was  swept  by  fire  several  yean 
ago,  and  it  now  stands  grey  and  black  with  the  burnt  remnants  of  once  valuable  timber. 
Up  this  long  hog's  back  we  cut  our  way  through  debris  and  hnde,  the  horses  with 
light  packs  following  slowly  up  the  steep  incline.  After  advancing  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  about  three  miles  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  was  attained,  and  here  the 
going  was  comparatively  easy  through  the  sparse  timber  and  undergrowth  of  this 
altitude.  Camp  was  pitched  on  a  pleasant  spot  where  the  first  water  was  found,  the 
horsey  finding  plenty  of  grass  in  these  high  lands.  We  continued  our  advance  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  through  narrow  passes  at  timber  line,  then  along  the  level 
ridge  termed  'The  Esplanade,'  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Esplanade  range,  lying 
between  Sixmile  creek  and  Columbia  river.  On  our  left  the  north  branch  of  Sixmile 
creek  lay  several  thousand  feet  below,  while  beyond  rose  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Selkirks,   ^  Iconoclast,'  *  Sorcerer,'  '  Seraph,'  'Cherub,'   *Ventego'   and  Tearce.' 

A  secondary  station  No.  '30A'  was  established  on  a  peak  of  the  Esplanade 
range.  Cupola  mountain,  so  called  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  rocky  summit. 
Angles  were  read,  photographs  were  taken,  and  other  information  derived  for  topo- 
graphical purposes.  Advance  was  continued  along  the  easterly  slope  of  the  north 
branch  of  Sixmile  creek,  and  a  gradual  descent  made  to  the  head  waters  of  that 
stream  where  we  crossed  a  narrow  snow  pass,  and  reached  the  head  of  Spinster 
creek  flowing  northerly  into  Gold  creek.  From  the  pass  we  advanced  for  about  b 
mile,  dropping  down  several  hundred  feet,  and  pitched  camp  beside  a  small  alpine 
lake,  (Sunbeam  lake). 

Secondary  station  '30  B'  was  established  on  Sentry  mountain  (altitude,  7,600 
feet),  whidi  is  the  most  northerly  mountain  of  the  Esplanade  range,  and  overloob 
the  mouth  of  Gold  creek  and  Bush  river  valley. 

From  station  '28'  (Blackwater)  and  subsequently  from  Sentry  and  Cnpolfl 
mountains,  a  high  mountain  since  named  Mt.  Sandf  ord,  has  been  picked  out  aa  9S. 
excellent  position  for  primary  station  '  30.'  This  mountain  lies  near  the  north  limit 
of  the  railway  belt,  in  township  81,  range  28,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  is  situ- 
ated between  Gold  creek  and  Novelist  creek.  To  reach  this  mountain,  iwe  theiefore 
took  packs  on  our  backs  (horses  being  of  no  further  use),  and  crossed  over  a  range 
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of  mountains  to  the  west  of  our  camp.  We  then  descended  some  4,000  feet  into  the 
vall^  of  Bachelor  brook  or  south  branch  of  Qold  creek,  a  rapid  mountain  stream 
about  thir^  feet  wide.  This  creek  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  from  the  southwest 
and  obtains  its  water  from  snow  and  ice  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Selkirks^  and  emp- 
ties into  the  main  branch  of  Gold  creek,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter.  We  made  a  difficult  crossing  over  the  swiftly  flowing  Bachelor  brook,  by 
means  of  an  improvised  foot  bridge,  and  finding  that  progess  was  extremely  slow 
through  the  dense  timber  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  we  ascended  to  timber  line 
of  Sonata  mountain,  the  moimtain  lying  between  Bachelor  brook  and  Gold  creek. 
From  Sonata  moimtain  we  soon  discovered  that  we  were  still  a  long  way  from  Mt. 
Sandfozd,  and  that  that  mountain,  alas,  was  covered  with  fresh  snow.  We  established 
a  seoondaiy  station,  /  80  0,'  on  Sonata  mountain  (9,000  feet)  then  returned  to  our 
main  camp,  .'ifit-r  an  absence  of  five  days,  during  three  of  which  it  had  rained.  A 
heavy  snow  storm  now  set  in,  which  covered  the  whole  district  with  nearly  a  foot  of 
snow,  so  we  returned  to  the  railway  at  Sizmile  Creek  siding.  A  topographical  map 
of  that  part  of  the  railway  belt  in  the  vicinity  of  Gold  creek  and  Sizmile  creek  has 
been  prepared,  with  names  for  the  important  mountains  and  streams. 

Gold  creek  enters  Columbia  river  from  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  Bush  river 
and  is  a  rapid  glacial  stream,  which  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, carries  an  inunense  volume  of  water.  Although  a  reconnaissance  was  made  up 
Gold  creek  at  the  time  of  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway, 
no  trail  exists  up  the  valley,  which  is  at  present  impracicable  for  horses.  There  is 
much  valuable  timber  up  Gold  creek,  and  its  many  confluents  which  has  not  yet 
been  taken  up.  There  is  very  little  mineral  of  value  in  the  vicinity  despite  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  the  stream.  Rich  dex>08its  of  amber  and  white  mica  exist  all  through 
the  Selkirks  from  Sixmile  creek  to  the  'big  bend,'  and  although  some  claims  have 
been  staked  and  recorded,  the  mines  have  not  been  developed. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WEATHER. 

The  winter  of  1906-7  which  was  such  a  severe  one  all  over  Canada  was  none  the 
less  so  in  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  mountains,  and  the  sonwfall  was  especially  heavy. 
Qlie  spring  too  was  late  and  even  in  the  last  week  of  June,  the  snow  still  lingered 
below  timber  line.  It  was  not  until  after  the  first  week  in  July  that  the  higher  peaks 
became  at  all  free  from  their  many  feet  of  snow,  so  that  the  cairns  and  signals  of  the 
triangulation  survey  were  visible.  After  such  a  winter  it  was  of  course  expected  by 
all  that  the  summer  would  make  amends  birt  in  this  we  were  greatly  disappointed. 
Some  very  warm  weather  was  experienced  it  is  true,  but  on  the  whole  the  summer 
was  the  wettest  for  many  years,  tiie  only  comi)en8ation  being  the  lack  of  forest  fii*es 
Which  are  generally  such  a  curse,  especially  during  the  month  of  August.  The 
mosquito  pest  was  worse  than  umial,  and  we  were  troubled  with  that  scourge  from 
June  until  the  end  of  September.  Of  course  it  must  be  realized  that  weather  condi- 
tions are  often  judged  from  different  view  points,  and  that  many  days  which  are  term- 
ed 'cloudy*  by  a  mountain  surveyor,  are  called  'fair*  by  residente  of  the  valleys,  for 
the  clouds  which  obscure  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  surveyor's  signals  serve  to  mnke 
%he  days  more  pleasant  to  the  sojourners  in  the  valley. 

During  the  latter  half  of  June  in  Columbia  valley  there  were  nine  fair  days  (all 
of  which  were  very  warm  and  sultry,)  one  cloudy  day,  and  five  days  of  rain.  In  the 
month  of  July,  in  Columbia,  Blaeberry  and  Blackwater  valleys  we  had  fifteen  fair, 
two  cloudy  and  fourteen  rainy  days.  In  August  in  Beaver  valley  it  rained  on  twenty- 
one  days  (with  snow  on  the  peaks)  and  of  the  remaining  days  six  were  fair  and  four 
cloudy.  During  September  in  the  valley  of  Gold  creek,  and  the  vicinity  of  Buah 
river,  thirteen  days  were  fair,  three  cloudy  and  fourteen  rainy,  with  some  heavy  snow- 
falls even  at  the  low  altitude  of  5000  feet.    The  month  of  October  was  ^ceptionally 
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fine  in  Columbia  vaUey,  being  free  from  severe  storms,  and  very  little  snowfall  on  the 
Inountains.  Although  the  reports  on  the  weather  give  only  four  rainy  and  five  cloudy 
days,  the  conditions  were  not  suited  to  triangulation  work.  A  heavy  mist  obscured 
the  whole  vaUey  and  the  neighboring  mountains  every  morning  and  it  was  unaffected 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  nearly  elev^i  o'clock  at  which  hour  the  banks  of  fog 
lifted  only  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  cold  mountains.  Then  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
as  the  sun  settled  bdow  the  western  hills  the  mist  descended  once  more  in  a  dense 
mass. 

The  water  in  Columbia  river  during  the  summer  months  was  lower  than  usual, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  amount  of  extreme  heat  especially  in  the  early  summer 
was  less  than  in  other  years. 

GBNERAL  NOTES. 

The  west  boundary  of  Yoho  Park  reserve  has  recently  been  altered  by  Order-m- 
Council,  and  instead  of  following  the  meridian  between  ranges  19  and  20,  west  of 
'the  fifth  meridian,  from  the  summit  of  the  Beaverfoot  range  to  the  south  limit  of  the 
railway  belt,  it  now  runs  southeasterly  along  the  summit  of  the  said  range  of  maim- 
tains  to  t{ie  limit  of  the  belt.  This  change  throws  open  to  settlers  a  goodly  portion  of 
fruit  and  farming  lands,  and  already  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  by  homesteaders 
and  purchasers.  \At  present  only  the  bottom-lands  in  the  Columbia  valley  are  at  all 
under  cultivation,  and  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  thoroughly  test  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  district  for  producing  the  hardy  and  small  fruits,  although  the  results 
of  most  endeavors  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Besides  the  bottom-lands,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  large  area  of  excellent  bench-lands  suitable  for  fruit  farms  extending 
back  to  the  main  mountains,  but  these  lands  will  need  considerable  clearing,  a  task, 
however,  which  seems  to  require  more  energy  than  the  easy  going  ranchers  of  the 
valley  have  at  their  disposal.  A  great  portion  of  the  said  bench-lands  is  comprised 
Within  timber-berths,  which  have  been  stripped  of  their  best  timber,  except  that  suit- 
'able  only  for  railway  ties.  Should  these  lands  be  desired  at  any  time  for  farming 
purpose  they  cbuld  be  expropriated  from  the  timber-berths  without  any  serious 
loss  to  the  lumber  companies.  However,  until  the  much  delayed  Kootenay  Central 
t>ranch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  constructed  there  will  be  very  little  acti- 
Hrity  in  this  district,  either  in  agriculture  or  mining. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  A.  CARSON,  D.L.S. 


APPENDIX  NO.  19. 
REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  CHRISTIE,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  OF  BASE  LINES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP   MANITOBA. 

Chesley,  Ont.,  March  27, 1908. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  surveys  during  the 
season  of  1007. 
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On  April  17  I  reoeiyed  your  instructions  dated  April  15,  to  survey  the  eighth 
base  line  across  ranges  10, 11, 12, 18  and  14,  and  the  ninth  base  line  across  ranges  10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18  and  part  of  19  all  west  of  the  princii>al  meridian. 

I  was  delajred  in  starting  for  the  work  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  six-inch  transit 
which  I  had  ordered  from  the  Department  did  not  arrive  until  May  27. 

On  May  29,  I  left  Chesley  and  on  June  1,  arrived  in  Winnipeg,  where  I  was  to 
organize. 

On  June  6,  I  went  to  Winnipogosis  and  purchased  a  sail  boat  as  instructed.  I 
also  purchased  five  'p&ck  horses. 

On  June  8,  I  returned  to  Winnipeg  and  on  the  10th  went  to  Teulon,  where  I 
disposed  of  the  wagon,  buckboard  and  harness  belonging  to  the  outfit  used  by  me  last 
year.  The  rest  of  the  outfit,  together  with  two  additional  horses  purchased  at  Teulon, 
I  shipped  by  rail  to  Winnip^osis  in  charge  of  a  member  of  my  party. 

Betuming  to  Winnip^  I  completed  the  organization  of  my  party  and  left  on 
the  13th  for  Winnii)egosis,  where  we  pitched  camp  on  the  14th. 

We  were  delayed  here  until  the  21st  waiting  for  the  boat  to  be  rigged  and  for 
supplies  to  arrive  from  Winnipeg.  We  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  start  earlier 
even  had  we  been  prepared,  as  the  lake  was  not  clear  of  ice  until  about  that  date.  On 
that  date,  however,  having  sent  five  men  across  country  with  the  pack  horses,  we 
loaded  the  outfit  and  supplies  on  the  boat  and  proceeded  across  lake  Winnipegosis, 
down  Waterhen  river  to  Waterhen  lake,  and  thence  continued  down  Waterhen 
river  to  lake  Manitoba.  We  met  the  pack  horses  at  a  ranch  on  the  west  shore  of  lake 
Manitoba  on  section  16,  township  29,  range  15.  Here  we  left  the  boat  and  most  of 
the  supplies,  and  moved  with  pack  horses  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  28,  range 
15.  From  this  i)oint  the  line  was  run  easterly  across  ranges  14,  13  and  part  of  12  to 
the  western  shore  of  lake  Manitoba. 

This  portion  of  the  line  was  completed  on  July  8.  As  I  had  no  further  need  of 
the  horses  on  this  line,  I  sent  two  men  to  take  them  down  to  The  Narrows  in  anticipa- 
tion of  having  them  taken  by  steamer  to  Gyx>sumville,  which  was  the  most  convenient 
point  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  32,  range  10,  at  which  point  the  survey  of 
the  ninth  base  line  was  to  be  commenced. 

On  July  9,  having  had  the  boat  brought  around  to  the  line,  we  crossed  the  lake 
and  camped  on  the  east  shore  in  township  29,  range  10.  I  found  that  the  portion  of 
this  line  across  range  10  as  far  as  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  had  already  been  surveyed. 

On  July  10,  I  went  to  Gypsumville  and  arranged  with  the  Manitoba  Gyiwum 
company  to  have  the  horses  taken  across  the  lake  to  Oypeumville  by  one  of  the 
company's  steamers.  I  began  the  surve/  of  this  portion  of  the  eighth  base  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  33,  township  28,  range  10.  By  July  24,  the  line  was  com- 
pleted across  ranges  10  and  11  and  connection  made  with  the  portion  of  the  line  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

On  July  25, 1  started  for  Gypsumville  with  the  outfit.  Arriving  there  on  the  26th 
I  found  that  the  horses  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  reached  there  on  the  29th  and  on 
^e  3(Hh  we  left  Gypsumville.  On  August  2,  we  cami>ed  on  section  1,  township  83, 
range  10,  and  began  the  survey  of  the  ninth  base  line  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
township  32,  range  10. 

I  used  pack  horses  to  move  across  ranges  10, 11, 12  and  13,  as  far  as  Boggy  creek, 
^Uch  crosses  the  line  in  section  35,  township  32,  range  13.  From  here  to  the  end  of 
the  line  I  used  the  boat  exclusively  for  transporting  the  outfit  and  supplies,  the 
country  througli  which  the  line  passes  being  so  swampy  as  to  be  almost  impassable  for 
l^orses.  At  some  time  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  horses,  without  loads  of  any 
^nd,  were  kept  up  with  the  camp.  The  horses  also  suffered  greatly  from  swamp 
fever  and  foot-rot;  so  much  so  that  up  to  the  time  of  completing  this  line,  five  of  them 
died.  Considerable  time  was  lost  in  moving  camp,  cutting  roundabout  trails  to  avoid 
Bwamps  while  moving  with  horses,  and  on  account  of  the  roundabout  route  to  be  taken 
vben  moving  by  boat  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.    When  I  reached  the  east  shore  of  lake 
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Winnipegoais  I  left  the  horses  in  the  care  of  Hr.  Adam,  rancher  and  fisherman,  until 
the  completion  of  the  line  on  September  25. 

I  then  crossed  the  lake  and  ran  the  line  east  from  the  northeast  comer  of  section 
82,  township  32,  range  19. 

On  October  8,  I  completed  this  line  by  connecting  the  two  portions  across  lake 
Winnipegosis.    The  error  in  longitude  of  closing  across  the  lake  was  17.82  chains. 

On  October  9,  I  returned  to  Winnipegosis  and  received  your  instructions  to 
survey  the  tenth  base  line  easterly  across  lake  Winnipegosis  to  the  east  boundary  of 
range  15,  the  principal  meridian  across  townships  26,  27  and  28  and  the  eighth  base 
line  across  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  I  made  inquiries  regarding  the  time  at  which 
navigation  usually  closed  on  the  lake,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
lake  ,throu£^  which  the  tenth  base  line  would  pass.  From  the  information  received 
I  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  make  the  survey  of  the  tenth 
base  line  at  that  time.  I  telegraphed  you  accordingly,  and  in  reply  was  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  survey  of  the  principal  meridian  and  the  eighth  base  line. 

I  accordingly  shipped  the  outfit  by  rail  to  Teulon.  Here  I  purchaflksd  three 
wagons,  three  sets  oi  harness  and  another  horse,  with  which  to  move  the  outfit  and 
supplies  out  to  the  starting  xK)int,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  by  the  route  taken. 
This  route  followed  the  colonization  road  from  Teulon  to  Icelandic  river.  The  trail 
crosses  Icelandic  river  in  township  23,  range  1,  east  of  the  principal  meridian.  From 
here  a  trail  leads  north  across  townships  23,  range  1,  east  of  the  principal  meridian, 
and  24  and  25,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  to  Fisher  river,  where  some  set- 
tlers have  located  in  township  25,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  The  roads 
were  in  such  condition,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  summer,  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
And  I  found  that  the  loads  were  altogether  too  heavy  for  the  horses  I  had.  Having-  got 
as  far  as  township  21,  I  hired  a  team  of  horses  and  two  teams  of  oxen,  thus  reducing 
the  loads  for  each  team  by  one-half.  On  October  31,  we  reached  the  settlement  men- 
tioned above  and  the  freighters  returned  home. 

From  here  we  cut  a  road  to  the  meridian  and  camped  on  section  12,  township 
26,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  In  cutting  this  piece  of  road  we  had 
to  make  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  swamps.  On  November  5,  I  began  the  survey  of  the 
principal  meridian  at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  25. 

When  I  reached  Fisher  river  with  the  survey,  the  horses  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  I  saw  clearly  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  remainder  of  the  survey, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  provide  proi)er  food  in  sufficient  quantities  along  the  lines. 
Two  of  them  had  already  died  since  commencing  this  line.  I  therefore  decided  to 
resort  to  man  packing  for  the  remainder  of  the  survey.  I  left  the  horses  and  as 
much  of  the  outfit  as  possible  in  care  of  Mr.  £.  Rogers,  who  has  a  ranch  on  Fisher 
river,  in  township  28,  range  1,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  I  then  begran  the 
survey  of  the  eighth  base  line,  which  I  completed  on  December  28. 

I  had  previously  arranged  to  have  some  Indians  come  in  with  dog  trains  to  move 
the  outfit  back  to  Fisher  river.  They  arrived  at  the  camp  with  five  dog  trains  on  the 
29th  and  on  the  30th  we  started  for  Fisher  river,  where  we  arrived  on  the  31st. 

As  there  was  now  about  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  I  thought  we  would  be 
able  to  travel  much  faster  with  sleighs  than  with  wagons.  I  therefore  exchan^^ed  one 
of  the  wagons  for  two  sets  of  bobsleighs.  I  also  hired  another  team  to  help  move  the 
outfit  back  to  Teulon,  where  we  arrived  on  January  9,  1908. 

I  stored  the  outfit  with  W.  C.  McKinnell,  of  Teulon,  who  also  contracted  to 
wiiiter  the  remaining  six  horses.  On  the  following  day  I  returned  to  Winnipeg, 
discharged  my  party,  and  arrived  in  Chealey  on  January  14. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  region  traversed  during  the  season's  operations 
good  water  was  found  in  abundance,  much  of  the  country  surveyed  bein^  under 
water  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  region  traversed  is  too 
low  and  wet  for  farming  purposes  without  considerable  draining.     Big  game,  i>arti> 
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cular^  moose,  is  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  the  x^on  trayersed.  Some 
jumpiii^  deer  were  also  seen  on  the  east  ehore  of  lake  Manitoba  on  the  eighth  base 
line.  Na  minerals  of  any  kind  were  noticed  along  the  lines  surTi^ed,  but  gypsum  is 
mined  quite  eztenaively  in  township  82,  range  9,  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  CHEISTEB,  DXJ3. 


APPENDIX  No. 

REPORT  OP  T.  A.  DAVIES,  D.L.S. 
survets  m  central  alberta. 

Ottawa,  February,  28, '1908. 

E.  J>kvuAjB,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Snrv^or  Qeneral, 
Ottawa. 

SiBy — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  the  survey 
work  done  in  the  Edmonton  and  Lloydminster  districts  during  the  season  of  1907 
in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  to  me  on  April  16  and  September  17,  1907. 

On  April  17, 1  left  Ottawa  for  Edmonton  and  having  arriv^  thelre  proceeded  to 
orer&nize  a  party  for  the  season's  work.  This  done  we  left  Edmonton  and  drove  to 
Wetaskiwin;  thence  we  followed  the  Wetaskiwin  and  Hardisty  branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  to  a  short  distance  east  of  Owynne,  where  the  trail  left  the  rail- 
way ^oing  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  Rosenroll;  thence  following  Battle 
river  and  passing  through  Heather  Brae  we  arrived  in  township  44,  range  19  west  of 
the  fourth  meridian  on  May  6. 

At  this  time  snow  lay  on  the  ground  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  and  during  the 
first  T^eek  owing  to  snow  storms  work  was  considerably  delayed.  After  that  the  snow 
hegBH  to  disappear  rapidly  and  weather  conditions  became  favourable  for  work. 
This  ejection  of  the  Edmonton  district  is  well  settled  and  opened  up  with  well  travell- 
ed trails  and  surveyed  roads.  Along  many  of  the  section  lines  grading  has  been 
done  and  small  bridges  built  by  the  settlers. 

In  each  township  schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  are  well  attended.  On  Sua- 
days  church  services  are  held  in  them.  There  is  a  weekly  postal  service,  the  post 
offices  being  conveniently  placed  throughout  the  district.  In  connection  with  the 
post  office  there  is  in  most  cases  a  general  store  to  supply  the  settlers  with  their  several 


The  country  is  broken  by  Battle  river  valley  averaging  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  hreadth,  with  slopes  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
The  river  itself,  generally,  is  two  chains  wide,  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep 
during  the  summer  season,  with  a  current  of  approximately  two  miles  per  hour.  It 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  this  section  of  the  country. 

On  each  side  of  the  valley  the  country  is  a  first  class  farming  district  having 
an  undulating  surface  with  clumps  of  poplar  and  willow  bush.  The  clumiis  of  poplar 
and  those  of  spruce,  tamarack  and  some  birch  which  are  thickest  in  Battle  river 
vall^  and  in  Meeting  creek  and  Willow  creek  valleys,  make  a  sufficient  supply  for  fuel, 
fencing  and  building  purposes,  but  are  not  of  large  enough  extent  for  lumbering. 
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The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam  with  a  <4ay  subsoil,  and  in  some  parta  a  rich 
black  loam. 

Ooal,  which  is  deposited  in  pockets  along  the  slopes  of  Battle  river  yall^^  ia 
used  to  a  small  extent  for  fuel  by  the  settlers,  but  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantitiee 
for  mining  purposes.  Other  minerals  were  not  seen.  The  water  is  pure  and  ihe 
Supply  plentiful 

In  section  18  of  township  41,  range  16,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian  there  ib  a 
small  fall  of  about  ten  feet  on  Battle  river  and  this  is  the  only  water-power  in  tfa« 
district 

Good  wild  hay  is  obtainable  throughout  this  country  and  grows  luxuriantly  in 
many  parts  of  Battle  river.  Meeting  creek  and  Willow  cxeek  valleys. 

Gbod  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  flax  are  harvested  and  these  are  the  chief  products. 
although  potatoes  and  all  vegetables  ordinarily  used,  are  grown  successfully. 

Cattle  ranching,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  settlers,*  is  carried  on  in  very  few 
parts  and  in  a  small  degree. 

The  settlers  are  composed  largely  of  men  from  the  United  States  and  eastern 
Canada  with  a  considerable  nimiber  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes  and  a  comi>aratiTely 
few  Englishmen. 

Frost  came  for  the  £iBt  time  during  the  season  about  the  middle  of  Auguust^  but 
X  understood  from  the  settlers  that  this  was  unusually  early. 

The  diief  game  in  the  district  is  duck.  There  are  a  few  prairie  chicken,  coyotes 
and  lynx. 

Having  completed  the  work  in  this  district  on  October  1  we  drove  to  Ba^wlf  on 
the  Wetaskiwin  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  from  there  shipped  the 
outfit  to  Edmonton  and  thence  by  the  Canadian  Noirthem  railway  to  Lloydminster. 
From  this  place  we  drove  along  the  mail  trail  northeasterly  to  Hewitt  Landing  post 
office  on  the  soiirt^h  bank  of  Saskatchewan  river.  Here  we  were  ferried  across  the  rivet 
and  proceeded  about  five  miles  down  stream  to  a  suitable  camping  place  in  township 
63,  range  26,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  where  we  were  to  do  retraoement  and  restor- 
ation work  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  September  17. 

That  part  of  the  country  in  township  53,  range  26,  west  of  the  third  meridian 
ieind  north  of  Saskatchewan  river  is  rough  and  sandy  and  broken  with  small  lakes, 
faloughs,  marshes  and  muskegs.  Pipestone  creek,  whidi  flows  southerly  along  the  east 
boundaries  of  sections  33  and  28  and  here  enters  Saskatchewan  river,  divides  the 
Viorth  i>art  of  the  township  into  two  parts  by  the  rough  and  wooded  coulee  through 
which  it  flows.  To  tibe  west  of  this  creek  large  clumps  of  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack 
from  two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  almost  cover  the  coimtry.  To  the  east  is  rolling 
with  scattered  clumps  of  popular  and  willow  bush.  Farther  to  the  east  in  ranges  25 
and  24,  the  country  becomes  higher,  and  is  covered  with  willoiw  bush  and  poplar  from 
two  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  and  sand  subsoil.  The  water  in  the 
creeks  is  good  and  pure,  but  in  most  of  the  sloughs  and  lakes  alkaline.  Gk>od  wild 
hay  grows  abundantly,  especially  along  the  valley  slopes. 

Settlement  had  not  crossed  the  Saskatchewan,  but  settlers  were  scattered  along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  valley.  They  had  grown  wheat  and  oats  in  small  quantities, 
und  owned  some  few  head  of  cattle.  As  far  south  as  Big  Gully  creek  which  crosses 
the  northeast  comer  of  township  50,  range  27,  and  the  southwest  comer  of  township 
CO,  range  26,  settlement  is  in  an  early  stage.  The  settlers  had  apparently  been  in 
ihe  country  but  a  short  time,  houses  and  shelter  for  cattle  were  being  built,  pieces  of 
land  ploughed  and  small  crops  of  grain  harvested.    Most  of  the  settlers  are  English. 

The  country  is  hilly  with  scattered  clumps  of  second  growth  poplar  and  willow 
brush.  The  small  lakes  and  sloughs  which  are  numerous  are  very  often  alkaline. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 

Game  consists  principally  of  duck  and  prairie  chicken.  There  are  also  some 
coyotes  and  muskrats.    There  was  no  indication  of  minerals. 
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Fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  scattered  clumps  of  poplar. 
The  larger  poplar  timber  lies  mostly  along  the  banks  of  Saskatchewan  river. 

About  November  1  the  sbugha  and  small  lakes  began  to  freeze  over  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  frost  began  to  settle  in  the  ground,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  digging  of  pits  became  a  slow  and  difficult  part  of  the  work.  Consequently 
having  received  instructions  to  close  the  season's  operations  when  these  conditions 
came  about,  we  stopped  work  on  December  2,  drove, to  Lloydminster  and  shipped  the 
outfit  to  Edmonton  iwhere  having  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  Mr.  Angus 
MoDonfill,  of  Bay,  Alberta,  for  wintering  the  outfit,  I  placed  the  same  in  his  charge 
and  left  Edmonton  for  Ottawa,  where  I  arrived  on  December  11. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  A.  DAVIES,  D.L.8. 


APFEHSIZ  No.  21. 

REPORT  OF  W.  J.  DEANS,  D.L.S. 

SUBVETS  IN  SOUTHERN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Bbandon^  February  24, 1908. 

£.  Devillb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm^ — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  my  surveys  in  Saskatch- 
ewan during  the  season  of  1907. 

On  May  12,  I  received  your  instructions  directing  me  to  make  a  retracement  and 
restoration  surv^  of  township  21,  range  1  west  of  the  second  meridian,  and  township 
24,  range  80,  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 

I  also  received  instructions  on  the  same  date  to  sell  a  horse  which  had  been  left 
at  Oak  Point.  I  tried  to  dispose  of  the  horse  by  corresponding  with  some  parties, 
with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance,  but  failed.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to 
visit  Oak  Point.  I  found  the  horse  in  a  very  poor  condition,  but  after  a  great  deal 
of  effort  I  succeeded  in  selling  him  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  good  price. 

On  my  return  to  Brandon  I  expected  that  a  letter  containing  the  usual  advance 
would  be  awaiting  me,  as  the  instructions  stated  that  such  would  be  mailed  in  a  few 
days.    It  was  June  8,  when  the  advance  reached  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

On  June  12,  I  left  Brandon  for  Saskatoon  to  take  over  an  outfit  which  had  been 
left  at  this  place  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Reilly.  I  found  the  light  horses,  which  had  been  wintered 
by  Mr.  J.  McNeil,  in  splendid  condition,  although  the  winter  had  been  most  severe  and 
hay  exceptionally  scarce.  It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  a  man  who 
had  carried  out  his  agreement  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  large  portion  of  the 
outfit  which  was  stored  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Cairns,  Saskatoon,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  consequently  necessary  for  me  to  replace  the  parts  required  before  leaving  Saska- 
toon.   This  unforeseen  occurrence  delayed  me  two  days. 

On  Jxme  17, 1  obtained  a  car  from  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  company  and 
shipped  the  outfit  to  Canora  at  which  place  it  arrived  on  June  21.  Owing  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winter  and  the  great  snowfall,  the  roadbed  of  this  railway  was  in  a  bad  con- 
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dition  in  many  places  and  derailments  were  quite  frequent.  I  was  muck  relieved 
when  the  car  arrived  containing  the  outfit  and  man  without  any  serious  mishaps 

From  Canora  I  went  by  road  to  Yorkton  arriving  there  on  June  22.  My  instruc- 
tions were  to  organize  the  party  at  this  place.  I  had  not  been  in  Yorkton  since  1899. 
and  my  recollections  associated  it  (with  a  collection  of  shacks.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
it  a  place  of  such  size  and  imx)ortance  and  began  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this 
western  country.  Two  days  were  required  to  organize  the  party  and  get  supplies  so 
that  it  was  not  until  June  25,  that  I  got  started  for  township  21,  range  1,  west  of  the 
second  meridian,  the  scene  of  my  first  work. 

The  country  bet^^een  Yorkton  and  this  township  is  well  settled  in  places  and  con- 
tains many  fine  cultivated  farms,  and  buildings  equipped  with  all  appliances  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  farming  operations.  The  houses  contain  conveniences  which 
one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in^such  a  new  country. 

The  original  survey  of  township  21,  was  made  in  1880  and  many  of  the  comeis 
were  marked  with  wooden  posts  and  bearing  trees  which  in  most  cases  had  disappeared 
and  now  that  the  township  had  become  well  settled  it  was  necessary  to  retrace  the 
lines  and  restore  the  monuments  so  that  roads  oould  be  constructed  and  fences 
placed  on  the  correct  lines.  Most  of  settlers  signed  the  necessary  petition  enabling 
me  to  do  this  work  and  appeared  pleased  when  it  was  completed. 

The  Polar  Star  Ranching  company,  own  a  number  of  sections  in  this  township 
and  had  quite  a  large  force  of  men  engaged  in  cleaning  the  land  and  placing  it  in  a 
state  fit  for  cultivation.  The  old  settlers  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  a  railroad 
and  are  elated  over  the  prospects  of  their  expectations  being  realized.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  have  surveyed  a  line  which  runs  from  Esterhazy  to  Bredenbury  and  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  towoiship.  It  is  thought  that  this  line  will  be  constructed 
at  once.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  have  also  constructed  their  main  line  about  two 
miles  south  of  this  township  so  that  the  settlers  will  have  railway  facilities  which  will 
enable  them  to  market  their  produce  to  great  advantage. 

I  completed  the  survey  of  township  21  on  August  2,  and  neitt  day  started  for  Salt- 
coats. While  in  this  vicinity  I  investigated  a  claim  in  reference  to  a  lake  located  on 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township  24,  range  2,  west  of  the  second  meridian. 
I  found  that  the  lake  iwas  one  the  area  of  which  should  be  deducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Manual  of  Survey  and  accordingly  traversed  it. 

On  August  6,  I  started  for  township  24,  range  30,  west  of  the  principal  meridian, 
arriving  at  the  northwest  comer  the  same  day.  We  erected  our  tents  and  made  prepar- 
ations to  start  to  work  next  day.  This  township  was  subdivided  in  1882  and  in  1902 
a  restoration  survey  was  made,  the  surveyors  reporting  serious  errors  in  the  original 
survey.  My  instructions  were  to  correct  these  errors  if  x)ossible,  and  retrace  all  lines. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  corrections  owing  to  the  numerous  complications* 
but  retraced  all  the  lines  and  restored  the  monuments.  The  plan  of  this  township  fur- 
nished me  showed  a  lake  having  an  area  of  about  160  acres,  located  on  sections  25  and 
26.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  lake  existed,  the  site  being  mostly  high 
and  dry  prairie.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Oalicians  settled  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  this  township,  where  the  most  serious  mistakes  occur,  but  I  found  that  Oalicians 
were  much  like  other  nationalities,  the  desire  to  have  the  errors  of  survey  corrected 
extending  only  to  the  man  with  the  small  homestead.  The  work  was  seriously  retarded 
in  this  towuship  by  the  extraordinary  wet  weather  which  prevailed  throughout  August. 
The  want  of  railway  is  greatly  felt  by  the  settlers  in  this  part. 

I  intended  to  go  south  after  finishing  my  work  in  township  24  to  carry  out  your 
instructions  contained  in  a  letter  dated  July  4,  but  a  telegram  received  on  August  29, 
stated  that  surveys  were  required  of  Doukhobor  villages  near  Buchanan  and  that  I 
was  to  communicate  at  once  with  Michael  White,  Doukhobor  interpreter.  I  tele- 
graphed Mr.  White  that  I  would  try  to  be  at  Buchanan  on  September  6,  but  owing  to 
the  wet  weather  and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  I  did  not  reach  Buchanan 
until  September  10,  at  which  place  I  was  further  delayed  two  days  so  that  it  was 
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September  12^  before  I  arrived  at  the  Doukhobor  village  of  New  Gorilloe,  in  township 
32,  range  6,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  My  instructions  in  reference  to  the  survey 
of  the  Doukhobor  villages  stated  that  I  was  to  be  guided  by  information  contained 
in  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Department,  dated  August  15,  and  the  suggestions 
of  Michael  White,  Doukhobor  interpreter.  The  villages  were  to  contain  twenty  acres 
and  where  not  on  sectonal  road  allowances  were  to  be  connected  by  roads  from  the 
village  site.  I  first  surveyed  the  village  of  New  Oorilloe.  giving  it  an  area  of  twenty 
acres  including  a  road.  I  also  surveyed  a  road  one  chan  wide,  starting  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  5  and  running  easterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  4.  Over  this  road  the  Doukhobors  and  public  living  to  the  west  will 
be  enabled  to  reach  Buchanan  by  a  short  and  good  route. 

My  next  work  was  to  surv^  the  village  of  Kyrillovo,  situated  on  section  7, 
township  32,  range  6,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  This  village  has  an  area  of  20 
acres,  including  a  road  connection. 

I  next  surveyed  the  village  of  Moirayovo,  situated  on  the  west  half  of  section  21, 
township  31,  range  (i,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  The  village  has  an  area  of  20 
acres.  This  village  being  near  the  centre  of  the  section,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
an  outlet,  and  accordingly  I  surveyed  a  road  a  chain  wide,  starting  at  the  quarter- 
section  post  in  the  east  boundary  of  section  20  and  running  easterly  to  Spirit  creek, 
where  I  made  a  diversion  in  order  to  get  the  best  and  most  economical  site  for  a 
bridge.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  creek  the  road  again  assumes  its  original  course 
and  connects  with  a  road  which  I  surveyed  through  the  Doukhobor  village  of  Eesbe- 
hileovo,  thence  on  to  the  meridian  road  allowance  east  of  section  23.  This  raod  will  allow 
the  Doukhobors  living  to  the  west,  south  and  east  an  outlet  to  Buchanan  which  can  be 
travelled  at  any  season  of  the  year,  made  x>ossible  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  Spirit  creek.    The  settlers  and  people  of  Buchanan  greatly  appreciate  this  road. 

My  next  work  was  to  survey  the  village  of  Ootishennie,  situated  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  31,  township  30,  range  5,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  This  village 
has  an  area  of  twenty  acres  and  is  situated  near  Patterson  lake.  On  Sepliember  28,  I 
started  to  survey  the  village  of  Kalmakova,  situated  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  31,  township  30,  range  5,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  I  surveyed  a  road 
southerly  from  this  village  to  the  sectional  road  to  the  south.  The  area  of  this 
village,  including  a  road  running  through  the  centre,  is  twenty  acres.  I  next  surveyed 
the  village  of  Old  Gorilloe,  situated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  township 
30,  range  5,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  The  area  of  this  village,  including  roads, 
is  twenty  acres.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  all  independent  Doukhobors  and 
are  divided  into  two  bitter  factions  so  that  Mr.  Michael  White  and  myself  found  it 
Impossible  to  reconsile  the  dicordant  elements.  We  accodingly  laid  out  the  village 
and  roads  in  a  way  by  which  we  considered  all  parties  would  be  equally  benefitted. 
There  is  a  public  school  in  this  village.  We  surveyed  two  acres  as  a  site  for  the 
school.  The  Doukhobors  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  to  obtain  an 
education,  there  being  only  one  Doukhobor  present  on  the  two  occasions  when  1  visited 
the  school. 

On  October  9,  in  company  with  Mr.  Michael  White,  I  left  Buchanan  for  the 
Doukhobor  village  of  Novoe.  It  was  reported  by  the  Doukhobors  that  the  houses  in 
this  village  iwere  on  the  road  allowance  and  on  this  account  they  wished  a  road  diver- 
sion. I  ran  the  east  boundary  of  section  14  and  found  that  the  houses  were  not  on 
the  meridian  road  allowance,  and  that  to  divert  the  road  as  the  Doukhobors  wished 
would  close  up  the  only  ford  on  Whitesand  river  for  a  considerable  distance  and  would 
doubtless  inconvenience  the  public  who  might  have  occasion  to  use  this  road.  We 
therefore  refused  to  make  any  diversion. 

On  Saturday,  October  12,  I  arrived  at  the  Doukhobor  village  of  Pakrofka, 
situated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  28,  township  30,  range  1,  west  of  the 
second  meridian.  I  surveyed  this  village,  giving  it  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  including 
two  connecting  roads.    One  of  these  roads  is  a  chain  wide  and  is  taken  off  the  southerly 
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part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sectioii  28,  township  80»  range  1,  west  of  the  seoond 
meridian,  and  runs  the  whole  width  of  the  quarter  section  and  in  an  easterly  direction, 
connecting  the  village  with  the  road  allowance  to  the  east;  the  other  road  is  fifty 
links  wide  and  runs  from  the  road  allowance  north  of  section  28  southerly  through 
the  village. 

While  surveying  the  Doukhobor  villages  I  noticed  the  supreme  authority  Peter 
Verog^n  had  over  the  community  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  power.  I  know  little 
about  the  religion  or  creed  of  the  Doukhobors,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  do  not 
observe  very  strictly  that  code  of  morality  common  to  all  Christian  sects. 

My  work  was  greatly  retarded  by  rain  in  September.  I  found  Mr.  White 
thoroughly  conversant  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Doukhobors  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  edl  that  concerned  them.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  assisted  by 
him  in  this  work. 

On  October  16,  I  left  Pakrofka  for  Frame  lake,  having  received  instructions  in 
September  to  traveise  that  portion  of  the  lake  which  extended  into  township  84, 
range  8,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  I  arrived  at  the  lake  on  October  19,  and  com- 
pleted the  traverse  the  same  day.  From  Frame  lake  I  started  for  Invermay  by  way 
of  Buchanan  to  investigate  the  necessity  of  traversing  two  lakes  situated  in  town- 
sihp  82,  range  8,  township  82,  range  9,  and  township  88,  range  9,  west  of  ths  second 
meridian.  I  retraced  some  of  the  lines  in  townships  82  and  88,  range  9,  placing 
traverse  points  on  the  lake  shore.  I  extended  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  28 
and  83  to  Saline  lake.  I  decided  it  would  be  better  to  wait  imtil  these  lakes  were 
frozen  before  attempting  to  traverse  them,  as  there  was  a  thick  growth  of  poplar  and 
a  peculiar  stone  wall  around  the  lake  in  many  places. 

On  October  28,  I  started  for  Kamsack  to  retrace  the  boundaries  of  a  parcel  of 
land  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Oot6  Indian  reserve  No.  64,  and  to  make 
a  traverse  of  Whitesand  river  from  the  second  meridian  to  its  junction  with  the 
Assiniboine  river,  also  to  retrace  the  west  boundary  of  Oot6  Indian  reserve  No.  64, 
and  subdivide  any  unsubdivided  land  east  of  the  reserve.  I  arrived  at  township  80, 
range  31,  west  of  the  principal  meridian  on  November  2,  and  started  to  retrace  the 
boundaries  of  a  parcel  of  land  referred  to  in  your  instructions  as  being  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Cote  Indian  reserve.  No.  64.  I  found  that  the  subdivision  within 
the  reserve  did  not  agree  with  the  work  which  had  been  done  previously  to  the  east, 
there  being  a  jog  of  nearly  10  chain  in  the  roads  running  east  and  west.  I  traversed 
the  easterly  boundary  of  tlie  reserve  and  found  that  there  was  a  deflection  to  the  west 
but  not  as  much  as  that  which  appears  on  the  .township  plan.  I  found  a  E^nall  piece 
of  land  east  of  the  reserve  which  had  not  been  subdivided.  I  extended  the  lines 
through  this^to  the  reserve.  In  township  29,  range  31,  west  of  the  principal  meridian 
I  retraced  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  83  and  28  and  the  north  boundaries  of 
sections  21  and  28  re-establishing  the  comers.  I  also  retraced  the  south  boundary 
of  Cot6  Indian  reserve.  No.  64,  and  connected  this  with  the  subdivision  to  the  south. 

On  November  16,  I  started  to  retrace  the  lines  in  township  80,  range  82,  which 
crossed  Whitesand  river,  placing  traverse  i>oints  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  I  com- 
pleted the  traverse  of  the  Whitesand  on  November  29.  On  December  2,  I  with  the 
party,  took  the  train  at  Kamsack  for  Ivermay  to  traverse  Saline  and  Stonewall  lakes. 
I  completed  the  survey  of  these  lakes  on  December  7,  and  on  the  9th  returned  to 
Kamsack  where  I  found  your  instructions  in  reference  to  retracing  the  south  bound- 
dary  of  Cot6  Indian  reserve.  No.  64,  and  connecting  it  with  the  subdivision  to  the 
south.  I  completed  this  last  work  on  December  11,  and  on  the  12th  I  paid  off  the 
party,  stoi^  the  outfit  and  made  arrangements  to  winter  the  horses.  I  arrived  back 
in  Brandon  on  December  14.  Not  having  any  assistant  I  thought  it  better  for  me 
to  do  the  larger  pieces  of  work  as  I  found  moving  a  large  party  slow  and  cumbersome, 
taking  up  too  much  of  my  time. 

The  weather  in  June,  July,  August  and  part  of  September  was  very  wet  making 
travel  slow  and  unpleasant,  also  seriously  interfering  with  the  work. 
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The  wheat  crop  throughout  the  part  of  Saakatdiewaii  in  which  I  was  working 
turned  out  poor,  hut  oats  and  barley  did  veiy  well.  I  noticed  a  great  deal  of  new 
breaking  throughout  the  part  in  which  I  was  engaged,  the  crop  conditions  not  affect- 
ing adrersely  the  spirits  of  the  settlers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  DEANS,  D,L.a. 


APPENDIX  No.  22. 
REPORT  OF  L.  E.  FONTAINE,  D.L.S. 

TRAVEBSE  OF  MILK  BIVER  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 

Levis^  Que.,  March  23,  1908. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  Oeneral, 
Ottawa. 

SiBy — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  field  operations, 
during  last  season,  on  the  course  of  Milk  river,  in  southern  Alberta,  performed'  in 
aocordance  with  your  instructions  dated  April  10,  and  those  of  subsequent  date  relat- 
ing to  subdivision  of  part  of  township  4  range  6  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

On  receipt  of  your  instructions,  I  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  where  I  remained  two 
da^,  in  order  to  procure  additional  information  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  survey 
operations  during  the  summer,  I  then  left  for  Edmonton,  Alberta,  where  I  arrived 
on  April  29. 

My  object  in  going  to  that  point  was  to  forward  south  the  outfit  stored  there 
during  the  previous  winter,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  my  men  of  Isst  year  who 
■would  be  willing  to  hire  for  a  second  season,  and  also,  if  x>oa9ible,  engage  the  full 
complement  of  labourers  required,  as  I  was  well  aware  from  past  experience  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  engage  the  required  number  in  the  district  •where  I  was  to 
operate,    I  was  fully  sucessful  in  this,  and  on  May  3,  I  left  for  Calgary. 

On  May  6,  the  men  arrived  from  Edmonton  and  on  the  8th,  they  left  for  Leth- 
bf  idge  by  way  of  the  Calgary  and  Macleod  trail,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation. I  had  preceded  them  by  train,  and  occupied  the  few  days  at  my  disposal 
completing  tne  organization.  On  their  arrival,  everthing  being  in  readiness,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  to  the  international  boundary  by  way  of  Cardston  and  Taylor- 
▼iUe,  and  on  May  27,  camped  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township  1,  range 
23,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

For  a  few  days  following  my  arrival  at  the  starting  point,  on  account  of  the 
high  winds  and  prevailing  rains,  I  was  obliged  to  i)ostpone  operations;  eventually, 
conditions  becoming  favourable,  the  work  was  proceed^  with  and  carried  out  suc- 
oessfally  and  uninterruptedly. 

In  order  to  act  in  accordance  with  your  insitructions  and  carry  out  effectively 
the  two  distinct  survey  operations  called  for  therein,  I  proceeded  to  traverse  the 
river,  using  the  stadia  method  during  two  successive  days,  and  on  the  third  day,  while 
a  squad  of  men  would  be  moving  camp,  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  line  of  levels. 

This  mode  of  procedure,  in  my  estimation,  was;  the  only  way  that  these  two 
operations  could  be  carried  out  simultaneously,  without  any  loss  of  time,  and  the 
fcault  achieved  is  an  evident  proof  in  this  respect. 
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The  course  of  the  river  meandering  across  ranges^  5  to  23,  was  considered  too 
great  a  distance  in  longitude  to  refer  all  bearings  to  the  same  meridian;  thenefore, 
the  following  division  was  made: — 

1.  From  station  1  to  station  322  all  bearings  are  referred  to  the  central  meridian 
of  range  23. 

2.  From  station  322  to  station  688,  all  bearings  are  referred  to  the  central  meri- 
dian of  range  17. 

3.  From  station  688  to  station  919,  all  bearings  are  referred  to  the  central  meri- 
dian of  range  11. 

4.  From  station  919  to  station  1101,  all  bearings  are  referred  to  the  central 
meridian  of  range  7. 

With  reference  to  the  line  of  levels,  it  may  be  noted  that  from  the  starting  point, 
following  the  north  branch  of  the  river  and  proceeding  easterly  to  the  forks,  a  differ^ 
ence  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  elevation  was  observed  over  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  or  an  average  fall  of  a  fraction  over  ten  feet  to  the  mile. 

On  the  south  branch  from  the  forks  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  a  difference  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  in  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  was  observed,  or  an  average  fall  of  nearly  twelve  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  the  forks  easterly  to  the  international  boundary  in  range  5,  a  fall  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  was  noted, 
or  a  drop  of  five  and  a  half  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  line  of  levels  was  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  traverse,  and  at  every 
half  mile,  when  practicable,  the  elevation  of  the  river  bank  above  the  water  line  was 
noted. 

The  elevation  used  at  the  starting  point  is  that  given  for  bench  mark  No.  53, 
mentioned  in  the  report,  'Irrigation  in  the  Northwest  Territoriea  of  Canada,  1902,* 
by  J.  S.  Dennis,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

Connection  was  also  made  with  permanent  bench  marks  Nos.  288  and  290,  of 
the  above-mentioned  survey. 

As  requested,  section  iron  i>08ts  marked  T.  H.  (traverse  hub)  on  one  side,  and 
B.  M.  (bench  mark),  with  a  crow's  foot  ( ^i^ )  on  the  other,  were  placed  on  all  town- 
ship outlined*  intersected  by  the  survey,  and  the  elevation  of  each  will  be  found  in 
the  note  books. 

A  permanent  bench  mark  with  a  s^ne  cairn  was  established  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  in  range  5,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kennedy  creek.  This  was  consid<^red 
a  more  favourable  place  for  establishing  it  than  at  the  end  of  the  traverse,  as  first 
intended.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  a  well  known  ford  of  the  river  and  the  1  cation 
of  Kennedy  creek  being  known  throughout  this  section,  this  bench  mark  can  be 
easily  identified. 

The  course  of  Milk  river  is  in  a  well  defined  valley,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a 
range  of  hills,  in  which  its  sinuous  course  forms  intermittent  flats  of  more  or  less 
extent. 

From  the  international  boundary,  in  range  23,  easterly  to  the  east  half  of  range 
15,  the  elevation  of  the  banks  above  the  mean  water  level  is  not  of  a  very  great  heights 
and  during  heavy  prevailing  rains  the  flats  in  the  section  are  in  many  phces  flooded, 
and  the  effects  of  erosion  are  everywhere  evident.  In  the  east  half  of  range  15  and 
the  west  half  of  14  the  river  rune  through  a  series  of  canyons  and  small  gorges. 

From,  here  to  range  6  the  stream  meanders  in  a  valley  twice  the  size  of  that  at 
the  head  waters.  In  range  6  and  the  greater  portion  of  5,  the  river  flow^  through 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  '  bad  lands.'  Hhis,  I  may  say,  is  hot  a  very  inviting 
spot,  as  it  is  an  agglomeration  of  broken  hills  of  various  heights  which  bars  access 
to  the  stream.    In  the  remaining  part  of  range  6  it  resumes  its  normal  coursp. 

The  south  branch  presents  very  nearly  the  same  general  topogr.irhic:!  features^ 
except  that  it  carries  a  gpreater  volume  of  water  and  has  a  swifter  current. 
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Except  in  ranges  5  to  8,  wheie  a  few  poplar,  cottonwood  and  willow  are  to  be 
found  on  some  of  the  benches,  the  remainder  of  this  valley  is  absolutely  void  of 
timber.  On  the  other  hand,  any  quantity  of  building  stone  can  be  obtained  through- 
out almost  its  entire  cour%e.  % 

On  the  completion  of  the  operations  on  Milk  river,  I  attended,  as  requested,  to 
the  subdivision  of  part  of  township  4,  range  6,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian,  and 
when  this  was  carried  out^  I  left  for  Calgary,  where  I  discharged  the  party. 

,  I  have  the  honour-^o  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  E.  FONTAINE,  DX.8. 


APPENBIZ  No.  23. 
REPORT  OF  W.  T.  GREEN,  D.L.S. 

laSOELLANBOUS  SUBVETS  IN  SOUTHBRN  ALBERTA. 

Ottawa,  March  1,  1908 
E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  my  survey 
operations  in  southern  Alberta  during  the  season  of  1907. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  April  22,  I  left  Ottawa  for  Calgary  on 
April  29,  and  arrived  there  on  May  8.  All  through  the  west  the  season  was  very  late, 
and  the  settlers  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  advent  of  warmer  weather.  Little  or  no 
aeeding  had  been  done  up  to  this  time  and  grave  fears  were  being  entertained  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  crop  for  1907.  I  organized  my  party  in  Calgary,  where  I  found  that  men 
were  fairly  plentiful.  With  the  exception  of  cook,  the  positions  on  the  party  were 
easily  filled.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  a  good  cook  for  the  wages  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

On  May  9  I  left  with  the  party  by  train  for  Claresholm,  a  flourishing  town  on  the 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Like  so  many 
towns  in  the  weet,  the  growth  of  this  place  has  been  phenomenal.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  but  the  station  house,  a  mere  dot  on  the  prairie,  while  to-day  it  is 
a  thriving  centre  of  industry  with  a  population  approaching  the  thousand  mark.  The 
oountry  to  the  north  and  east  which  has  so  long  been  the  undisputed  territory  of  the 
lancbers  is  now  being  converted  into  farms.  All  around  could  be  seen  the  smoke  of 
^e  steam  ploughs  turning  over  the  virgin  soil.  I  imderstand  that  hundreds  of  these 
outfits  have  been  brought  into  southern  Alberta  within  the  last  year  and  as,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  can  turn  over  twenty  or  thirty  acres  per  day,  one  can 
readily  see  what  a  factor  they  are  becoming  in  the  development  of  the  country.  FaU 
wheat  can  be  grown  quite  successfully  in  southern  Alberta,  and  will,  in  a  few  years, 
I  think,  be  an  imxwrtant  asset  to  this  portion  of  our  great  West. 

On  May  10  I  hired  a  livery  and  with  three  of  my  party  drove  to  Lyndon  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Erwin,  with  whom  Mr.  Hawkins  stored  his  outfit  when  he  closed  opera- 
tions the  fall  before.    This  drive  proved  to  be  particularly  interesting  and  instructive* 
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leading  as  it  did  through  the  Oanyon  ranch  and  the  *  Forty-four.'  The  latter  with  an 
area  of  about  17,000  acres  is  one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  all 
sides  were  to  be  seen  the  ghastly  relics  of  the  most  severe  winter  Alberta  has  experi- 
enced for  oyer  twenty  years.  Dotting  the  hillsides,  in  the  ravines,  lying  in  the  creeks, 
and  sometimes  on  the  trail  were  seen  the  carcasses  of  last  winter's  victims. 

I  found  the  transport  outfit  in  very  fair  condition,  with  the  exception  of  llie  buck- 
board  which  would  have  lasted  scarcely  a  month  on  our  work.  Accordingly  I  eoU  it 
to  Mr.  Erwin  and  purchased  instead  a  '  democrat '  from  the  agent  of  Gray's  Carriage 
works,  in  Claresholm.  I  spent  two  days  in  Claresholm,  having  the  horsee  shod, 
wagons  and  hamees  repaired  and  purchasing  supplies. 

On  May  15  we  moved  to  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  township  18,  range  2L 
weet  of  the  fourth  meridian.  The  country  between  Clareshohn  and  little  Bow  riv6r 
is  rapidly  becoming  settled  and  but  little  land  available  for  settlement  is  vacant.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  trails  are  good.  The  Blackfoot  trail  has  been  fenced  up  across 
many  of  the  sections,  but  the  road  allowances  are  rapidly  being  graded  into  shape  and 
before  long  will  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  west.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  open  and 
undulating,  becoming  more  decidedly  rolling  as  one  approaches  the  Little  Bow.  Close 
to  the  river  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  becoming  heavier  farther  back.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Nash,  for  whom  the  survey  was  performed,  has  a  comfortable  home  on  the  edge  of 
the  river.  He  is  engaged  entirely  in  ranching.  High  cut  banks  are  to  be  found  along 
the  Little  Bow  with  outcropping  of  rock  in  several  places.  No  evidence  of  coal  was 
foxmd  though  there  is  a  good  coal  mine  within  reasonable  distance  where  the  settlers 
obtain  their  fuel. 

I  completed  the  work  in  this  township  on  May  21,  and  on  the  22nd  moved  to  Clares- 
holm again.  The  afternoon  was  spent  replenishing  supplies  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sdrd  we  left  for  our  next  work  in  township  13,  range  1,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
There  is  a  surveyed  trail  from  Claresholm  to  Lyndon  postoffice,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-two  miles.  This  road  is  good  in  dry  weather,  but  in  a  rainy  season  becomes 
very  heavy.  There  is  a  much  shorter  route  across  the  Canyon  randi,  but  several  steep 
hills  make  the  road  impracticable,  except  for  a  saddle  horse  or  a  light  load.  Yrom 
Lyndon  to  Lyndon  mill,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  Lyndon  Lumber  com- 
pany have  graded  a  road  for  the  convenience  of  settlers  drawing  lumber  from  their 
mill  in  section  11,  township  13,  range  30,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  This  road  like 
the  one  from  Claresholm  to  Lyndon  is  very  heavy  in  rainy  weather,  although  excellent 
>in  a  dry  season.  We  reached  Lyndon  mill  at  noon  on  May  25,  and  as  we  could  get  no 
farther  with  wagons,  we  camped  on  Lyndon  creek  near  the  mill. 

Lyndon  mill  has  a  capacity  of  12,000  feet  per  day  and  supplies  the  settlers  for  miles 
around.  They  have  been  operating  now  for  over  two  years  and  have  enough  timber  in 
sight  for  two  or  three  years  without  being  compelled  to  move  their  milL  Lyndon 
ereek  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  and  two  to  three  feet  deep.  Its  water  was  unques- 
tionably the  choicest  I  found  all  seaeon,  dear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice. 

The  district  is  eminently  a  ranching  country,  though  the  settlers  between  the  mill 
and  Claresholm  make  some  attempts  at  cultivation.  Early  frosts  coupled  with  the 
hilly  and  broken  nature  of  the  country  make  agriculture  to  any  great  extent  impos- 
sible. 

On  June  5,  having  completed  the  work  in  township  13,  range  1,  we  started  for 
township  14,  range  1,  and  although  our  next  camping  place  was  distant  only  about 
eight  miles  in.  a  straight  line  from  Lyndon  mill,  we  did  not  reach  our  destination  until 
noon  of  June  6.  In  that  time  we  travelled  nearly  twenty  miles,  making  long  detours 
around  the  higher  hills  and  frequently  doubling  for  miles  over  the  smaller.  We 
camped  in  section  30,  township  14,  range  1,  on  Willow  creek,  and  from  there  with  one 
or  two  flying  camps  I  was  able  to  complete  the  work  in  this  vicinity. 

This  township  can  scarcely  be  equalled  as  a  grazing  and  ranching  country.  A 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  a  plentiful  and  permanent  supply  of  water  in  Willow  creek 
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and  its  numerous  tributaries  and  plenty  of  open  land  for  cuttin^^  hay,  all  help  to  make 
an  ideal  stockman's  home.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions 
would  be  suitable  for  grain  growing  if  it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  early  frosts.  In 
this  connection  a  peculiar  plienomenon  was  noted.  Willows  x>ostoffice,  situated  in 
section  12,  seems  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  for  the  ravages  of  the  summer  frosts. 
Below  there,  along  Willow  creek,  vegetables  and  grain  will  mature  well;  above  that 
point  a  crop  is  never  sure..  Several  ranchers  have  quite  large  holdings — the  Mcln- 
toahes,  McDiarmid's  and  Biley  and  Thompson's  being  the  largest  stoddiolders.  There 
is  a  fair  road  from  Willows  to  Nanton,  a  thriving  toi»;ii  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  This  trail  crosses  over  a  high  hiil  in  the 
northeast  of  township  14,  range  1,  and  I  believe  the  provincial  government  intend  sur- 
veying a  new  road  to  oircimivent  this  hilL 

On  July  26,  we  left  for  the  forks  of  Highwood  river  in  the  southwest  of  township 
18,  range  1.  With  the  exception  of  about  four  miles  through  Cochrane's  ranch  we 
found  an  excellent  trail  from  the  '  C.-C  ranch  in  township  14,  range  2,  to  the  forks. 
On  the  way  we  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  ^  Bar  IT '  ranch,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  whole  of  the  west.  Travelling  north  the  country  changed  from  the  roughly  rolling 
and  hilly  character  of  the  Willow  creek  district  to  the  gently  rolling  and  open  farming 
country  along  the  Highwood.  Some  excellent  crops  were  noticed.  The  country  along 
Ihe  river  is  very  picturesque,  on  the  one  side  high  almost  cut  banks  with  a  growth  of 
poplar  and  willow,  on  the  other  a  gently  undulating  flat  with  just  a  fringe  of  trees 
along  the  edge.  A  bridge  is  badly  needed  here,  as  the  river  is  a  dangerous  ford  at  low 
fVAter  and  in  high  water  is  particularly  dangerous.  One  of  the  settlers  informed  us  on 
our  arrival  that  there  was  an  excellent  ford,  and  trusting  to  his  sui)erior  knowledge  of 
the  country,  we  attempted  to  cross  with  our  loaded  wagons.  Suffice  to  say  that  we 
were  thankful  to  get  our  horses  and  dunnage  back  safely,  and  were  content  to  remain 
on  the  high  side  of  the  river. 

After  two  days  survey  here,  we  left  for  our  next  work  in  township  20,  range  4,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian  on  July  30,  going  by  way  of  High  river  and  Okotoks,  two  pros- 
perous towns  on  the  railway.  On  August  3,  we  reached  section  21,  township  20,  range 
4,  finding  an  excellent  trail  the  entire  distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  Like  Willow  creek 
district,  this  is  a  ranching  country  though  there  is  less  open  country.  Some  excellent 
hay  fiats  are  to  be  found  along  Ware  creek  or  as  it  is  locally  known  Sinnot  creek.  I 
believe  there  is  good  timber  in  the  west  of  this  township,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  mill 
will  be  operated  there  in  the  near  future. 

After  completing  the  work  here,  we  left  for  Calgary  en  route  for  Banff  to  perform 
certain  surveys  there  pursuant  to  your  instructions  of  July  25.  We  reached  Calgary 
on  August  15,  and  having  secured  a  car,  we  loaded  our  outfit  the  same  night.  Owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  train  schedules  at  this  time,  we  did  not  reach!  Banff  until  the 
morning  of  the  17th  and  we  were  forced  to  unload  and  move  out  to  camp  in  a  regular 
downpour  of  rain.  This  turned  to  snow  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
^Oth,  I  received  my  first  impressions  of  the  mountains.  So  much  has  been  written  of 
the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  scenery  here  that  anything  I  could  say  would  seem  of 
little  value.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  view  that  met  my  gaze  that  morning  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Mt.  Bundle,  Sulphur  mountain.  Cascade  mountain,  Mt.  Edith,  the 
Vermilion  and  Sawback  ranges  and  Tunnel  mountain  glistening  in  the  sun  with  their 
ziew  garments  of  snow,  and  rearing  their  lofty  peaks  until  lost  to  view  in  the  clouds 
above,  made  a  memorable  picture  indeed. 

The  popularity  of  Banff  as  a  siunmer  resort  is  so  widespread  that  the  numerous 
hotels,  both  tourist  and  commercial,  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the 
Btunmer  season.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  so  many  expeditions,  of  a  nature  interest- 
ing to  the  mountain  climbing  enthusiast,  can  be  made  and  is  an  ideal  spot  for  such  to 
^joy  their  summer  vacations.  Cascade  mountain  and  Mts.  Edith  and  Bundle  challenge 
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the  more  daring  of  the  climbers,  while  Sulphur  and  Tunnel  mountains  provide  an 
interesting  climb  for  the  less  adventurous. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  superintendent  and  officials  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  park  for  their  excellent  work  in  making  possible  many  of  these  expedi- 
tions. 

Pack  trails  have  been  cut  and  blazed,  roads  which  have  not  their  equal  in  Canada 
have  been  graded  along  the  valley  of  the  Bow  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  make 
the  transient  guest  remember  his  stay  in  Banff  as  one  cd  the  bright  spots  in  his  travels. 
And  yet  much  more  could  be  done  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place.  With 
the  power  right  at  hand,  in  the  Bow  River  falls,  the  part  of  the  valley  known  as 
^The  IxK^'  could  be  transformed  into  a  veritable  fairy  land.  As  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  western  weeklies  remariced,  '  it  could  be  made  to  rival  the  world-famed  Coney 
Island.'  At  present  there  is  little  or  no  entertainment  provided  during  the  sunmier 
evenings  for  the  hundreds  of  guests  and  tourists  and  this  lade  must  be  very  noticeable 
to  the  large  percentage  of  Americans  among  them. 

The  game  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced  and  the  result  is  becoming  noticeable. 
The  park  is  a  city*  of  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  game  and  this  fact  is  doing  much  to 
preserve  many  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  our  Rocky  mountains.  A  great  many  sheep 
and  goats  were  seen  on  the  Sawbadc  range  and  they  seemed  but  little  afraid  of  man. 

On  September  2,  having  performed  as  much  of  the  traverse  of  Bow  river  as  was 
convenient  from  our  camp  in  '  The  Loop,'  I  moved  to  the  '  Brewster  Leasehold,'  the 
resurvey  of  which  occupied  three  wedcs. 

In  the  second  week  of  September  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  lasting  for  three 
days  and  delaying  the  work  considerably.  One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  while  work- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Banff  was  the  procuring  of  hay  for  the  horses.  Even  at  twenty 
dollars  per  ton,  only  hay  of  the  poorest  variety  imaginable  could  be  secured,  one  bale  at 
a  time.  Those  who  had  any  for  sale  were  very  independent  and  it  needed  a  deal  of 
persuasion  and  pleading  to  get  them  to  part  with  any.  Oats  at  two  dollars  per  sack 
were  somewhat  prohibitive.  All  the  hay  is  brought  by  train  from  Calgary  though  the 
park  authorities  manage  to  cure  a  little  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  buffalo  through 
the  winter.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  men  wading  up  to  their  knees  around 
Vermilion  lake,  carrying  out  grass  forkful  after  forkful  to  some  high  spot  where  it 
could  dry. 

The  present  holder  of  the  Brewster  lease  has  a  large  herd  of  dairy  cows  during 
the  tourist  season.  Through  the  summer  months  he  has  upwards  of  fifty  milch  cows 
with  which  he  supplies  the  larger  hotels.  In  the  fall  he  ships  all  but  twelve  or  fifteen 
to  some  ranch  farther  east,  wintering  them  there  until  the  opening  of  the  next  season. 
With  those  he  keeps  he  can  provide  for  the  winter  population  of  Banff. 

The  survey  of  the  Brewster  leasehold  proved'  particularly  difficult  and  arduous. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portions  of  the  northwest  limit  of  the  old  park,  the  work 
could  have  been  accomplished  much  more  easily  and  expeditiously  in  winter.  Forty- 
mile  creek,  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  had  to  be  forded  again  and  again  in  the  tra- 
verse of  that  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  lease.  jOne  of  the  party  more  daring 
than  the  rest  would  manage  to  make  the  first  crossing  and  then  by  means  of  a  rope 
the  rest  could  be  steadied  across  to  safety.  It  was  with  many  misgivings,  I  watched 
the  transitman  make  the  trix)s  across  with  the  instrument  on  his  back.  One  mis- 
step and  both  might  have  been  washed  away.  We  would  probably  have  managed  to 
save  the  former  but  the  loss  of  the  latter  would  have  tied  up  the  survey  for  days. 

However  the  work  was  completed  and  the  entire  boundary  resurvqyed  with  no 
very  serious  mishaps.  The  length  and  bearing  of  the  easterly  half  of  the  northwest 
limit  were  obtained  hy  traverse  saving  us  at  least  some  of  what  appeared  to  be  almost 
impossible  chaining. 

On  September  26,  we  moved  camp  to  section  4,  township  26,  range  11,  following 
the  carriage  road  which  the  park  authorities  have  put  in  such  splendid  shape.  On 
our  way  we  passed  through  the  deserted  village  of  Anthracite.  Churdies,  hotels, 
stores  and  dwelling  houses  all  bear  testimony  of  the  sometime  presence  of  man.    Good 
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coal  was  obtained  here  but  after  tbe  mine  was  worked  out  the  miners  drifted  away 
some  to  the  new  Pacific  Coal  company's  holdings  at  Bankhead  and  others  farther 
west.  There  is  another  mine  at  Anthracite  which  will  probably  be  operated  in  the 
near  future  and  the  town  will  a^rain  become  an  inhabited  centre. 

From  this  camp  we  traversed  Cascade  river  through  township  2$,  range  11,  and 
the  left  bank  of  Bow  river  as  far  as  the  east  boundary  of  section  28.  The  want 
of  a  boat  handicapped  us  very  much  in  the  traverse  of  Bow  river.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  railway  bridges  across  the  river  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
a  punt  or  canoe.  As  it  was  we  had  many  a  long  weary  walk  on  account  of  being 
unable  to  cross  the  river. 

On  October  2,  we  moved  camp  to  section  27,  township  25,  range  11,  and  from 
there  completed  our  work  in  this  vicinity.  The  traverse  of  both  banks  of  Bow  river 
through  this  township  necessitated  more  or  less  cutting  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
tance. The  right  bank,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  was  heavily 
wooded  with  large  spruce  and  jackpine  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

We  completed  the  work  on  October  9,  and  on  my  return  to  camp  that  day  I 
received  your  telegram  instructing  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  subdivide  a  i)ortion  of 
townehip  27,  range  17,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
we  left  by  trail  for  Calgary.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
it  passes  the  road  from  Banff  to  Calgary  is  in  splendid  condition.  If  the  portion 
between  Canmore  and  Exehaw  were  properly  fixed,  it  would  equal  any  carriage  road 
in  Canada.  From  Calgary  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  park  ^e  pro- 
viiLcial  government  graded  and  are  still  grading  their  share  of  the  road,  and  the  park 
autborities  are  to  be  credited  for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done  on  their  x>ortion 
from  there  to  Banff.  In  a  few  years  this  should  make  a  very  x>opular  driveway  whe- 
ther for  horse  or  motor  carriage. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  we  reached  Exshaw,  where  we  remained  until  the  next 
day  to  have  the  horses  shod.  Exshaw  is  a  new  town  and  its  chief  industry,  the  cement 
wor^,  was  not  yet  in  ruiming  shape.  The  immense  factory  with  its  gigantic  frame  of 
steel,  gave  promise,  however,  of  a  thriving  business.  It  was  estimated  that  employ- 
oaent  would  be  given  to  fully  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  night  and  day  shifts. 
rhe  town  is  owned  by  the  cement  company,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  see  a  place  where 
real  estate  offices  did  not  crowd  out  everything  else. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  we  reached  Morley,  the  Indian  agency.  Here  I  tried  to 
lecure  the  services  of  two  Indians  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but  the  wages  did 
aot  seem  sufficiently  good  to  tempt  the  better  class. 

]Prom  Morley  we  made  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  Calgary  in  a  day  and  a 
^alf  ,  reaching  there  at  noon  on  Sunday.  The  entire  journey  was  made  in  three  days 
>f  actual  travelling,  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  road.  No  more 
mjoyable  drive  could  be  taken  in  the  west  than  that  from  Calgary  to  Banff. 

I  was  detained  in  Calgary  from  October  13,  to  22,  awaiting  instructions  from  the 
Department  which,  unfortunately,  had  gone  astray  in  the  mails.  The  most  regrettable 
feature,  however,  was  the  loss  of  the  splendid  weather  at  this  time. 

On  the  morning  of  October  23,  we  left  for  township  22,  range  4,  west  of  the  fifth 
oeridian.  On  our  way  we  passed  through  the  Sarcee  Indian  reserve,  about  half  of 
rhich  18  composed  of  some  of  the  finest  land  around  Calgary. 

The  surveyed  trail  from  Calgary  to  Priddis  is  in  splendid  condition.  West  of 
here,  the  road  is  only  fair  and  in  several  places  in  a  wet  season  would  be  very  bad.  In 
»ne  hog  we  broke  the  reach  of  one  of  our  wagons,  delaying  us  several  hours.  On 
he  24th  we  reached  camp  in  section  35,  township  22,  range  4. 

This  township  is  more  wooded  than  the  Willow  creek  country,  but  is  still  well 
uited  for  ranching.  Most  of  the  valleys  are  open  and  while  much  of  the  land,  upon 
Fhich  hay  could  be  cut,  is  somewhat  swampy,  there  is  plenty  sufficiently  high  and  dry 
o  pixjvide  winter  fodder. 
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As  yet  there  are  only  four  settlers  in  the  township  and  their  holdings  axe  (XMn- 
paratiyely  small.  ^  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  agrricultnre,  although  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Last  year  the  crops  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  early  snow  and  frosts,  and  the 
oats  could  only  be  used  as  green  feed.  In  time,  however,  I  believe  that  farming  will 
be  carried  on  all  through  this  district  as  the  land  becomes  cleared  and  drained.  There 
is  quite  a  large  amount  of  fair  timber  in  die  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
township,  and  plenty  of  standing  fire-killed  jackpine  and  poplar  for  fuel. 

On  November  4,  we  moved  to  section  18.  The  trail  across  the  township  is  impass- 
able in  a  wet  season  and  even  when  we  used  it,  was  very  soft  in  several  places.  The 
road  ends  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  18,  and  we  made  an  attempt  to  open  out 
a  road  into  ihe  next  township  west.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  the  southeast  corner 
of  section  18,  but  found  that  beyond  that  point  wagons  were  useless.  Fallen  timber 
combined  with  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  to  the  west  made  pack  horses 
the  only  practicable  means  of  transport.  Although  we  made  an  effort  to  do  the  work 
in  township  22,  range  6,  I  decided,  after  three  days  of  heart-breaking  walks,  that  this 
part  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  As  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  and 
as  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  township,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  incur  the 
extra  expense  of  purchasing  a  pack  outfit. 

Accordingly  on  November  11,  we  moved  back  to  section  17  to  complete  the  work  in 
township  22,  range  4,  This  was  accomplished  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th  we  moyed 
to  section  25  of  the  same  township.  The  return  trip  across  this  trail  was,  if  anything. 
worse  than  the  first.  The  ice  on  Eish  creek  was  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick,  and 
wherever  the  trail  led  across  we  had  to  cut  a  way  through.  Mr.  Cummings,  who  is 
homesteading  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  24,  having  purchased  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  25  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  asked  us  to  locate  his  cor 
ners  for  him  before  leaving  the  district.  Accordingly  we  spent  the  15th  running  the 
'weeX  half  of  the  north  boundary  of  section  24  and  the  east  boundary  of  section  26, 
township  22,  range  4.  The  lines  were  completely  grown  up,  not  a  trace  of  cutting 
being  visible.  Evidently  when  the  original  survey  had  been  made,  there  was  either 
open  country  or  small  scrub,  while  now  there  is  poplar  up  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  I  found  the  mounds  easily  enough  after  cutting  out  the  lines,  much  to  the 
rorprise  of  Mr.  Cummings,  who  declared  that  no  monuments  had  ever  been  erected. 
I  renewed  the  mounds  at  the  quarter  section  on  the  north  boundary  of  24,  also  the  pits 
at  the  northeast  of  section  26. 

On  November  16,  we  left  for  section  36,  township  22,  range  2,  where  I  had  made 
arrangements  for  wintering  the  horses  and  storing  the  outfit.  We  reached  there  that 
evening.  On  the  18th  I  sent  in  to  Calgary,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  for  any 
mail  or  telegrams  which  might  have  arrived  in  regard  to  further  work.  I  received  none 
though  I  presume  that  your  wire  in  reference  to  the  traverse  of  Willow  creek  must 
have  arrived  just  after  my  men  had  called.  I  might  say,  en  passant,  that  this  tele- 
gram reached  me  in  Eebruary  of  1908. 

I  decided  not  to  delay  the  discharge  of  my  party  any  longer  and  on  the  19th  I 
packed  the  outfit  away  and  made  out  the  articles  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Stobo.  Ad 
the  horses  and  transport  outfit  were  all  in  good  condition  for  another  year  I  presumed 
that  it  was  not  your  intention  to  sell  any  part  of  them.  Your  letter  of  instructions 
which  arrived  later  was  in  accord  with  what  I  had  done. 

On  November  20,  I  discharged  my  party  although  I  had  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  Calgary  making  arrangements  with  the  bank  for  the  psyment  of  the  cheques.  I 
found  the  Bank  of  Montreal  very  courteous  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
party  paid. 

On  November  22,  I  left  Calgary  arriving  in  Ottawa  on  the  29th. 

>  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  GREEN,  DX£. 
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APFEHSIX  No.  24. 
REPORT  OF  ERNEST  W.  HUBBELL,  D.L.S. 

RESUBYETS  AND  INSPBOTION  OF  OONTRAOTS  IN  THE  PBOVINGE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN. 


Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  7,  1908. 
K  Deville,  Esq.,  I-L.D., 

Surveyoor  Qeneral, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  my  survey 
operations  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  during  the  past  season. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instructions  dated  April  10,  1907,  I  left  for 
Winnipeg  on  April  28,  arrived  there  oni  the  25ih  and  remained  over  one  day  in  order 
to  inspect  five  thousand  iron  section  posts,  at  the  Manitoba  Iron  Woirks.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Miles,  D.L.S.,  I  visited  the  said  works  and  tested  several  iron'  bars, 
picked  at  random  by  driving  them  into  partly  frozen  ground,^  the  regulation  de^pth. 
None  were  broken  or  defective.  I  then  telegraphed  you  that  the  inspection  was  satis- 
factory. The  next  day  I  left  for  Moosejaw,  my  organizing  station,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  28th,  where  I  found* my  camp  pitched  ard  several  of  my  men  awaiting 
zne,  as  previously  arranged. 

The  foUovnng  we^  we  were  engaged  in  overhauling  and  repairing  the  survey 
outfit,  bringing  in  horses  from  their  winter  quarters,  purchasing  supplies,  training 

chainmen  and  attending  to  the  numerous  essentiak  for  the  eouipment  of  a  survey 

party. 

On  May  4,  we  were  ready  to  start,  but  owing  to  inclement  weather,  and  as  there 

was  no  grass  for  the  horses,  we  decided'  to  wait  for  a  few  days.    On  the  6th  one  of 

Biy  horses  was  injured  and  although  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  called  at  once  and  an 

operation  -periormed,  it  was  of  no  avail;  the  poor  animal  died  in  great  agony.    On 

tl^  7th  we  shipped  1,600  pounds  of  supplies  by  rail  to  Caron,  distant  eighteen  miles, 

and  the  following  morning  left  Mooseo'aw,  making  but  ten  miles  as  the  trails  were 

soft  and  muddy,  besides  a  heavy  snowstorm  about  two  o'clock  compelled  us  to  pitch 
camp. 

The  next  day  we  reached  the  initial  point  of  our  survey,  section  6,  township  17, 
range  29,  west  of  the  second  meridian,  and  pitched  camp,  during  a  severe  snowstorm. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  snow  ten  feet  deep  in  the  ravines  and  the  weather 
like  what  we  would  expect  in  November. 

We  commenoed  our  season's  work  by  running  the  east  boundary  of  section  6, 
tovxiflhip  17,  range  29,  and  proceeded  northward  along  the  meridian  between  ranges 
29  and  30,  renewing  obliterated  comers  and  re-establishing  lost  ones.  There  being 
no  township  monument  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  36,  towship  17,  range  30, 
the  fact  was  reported  to  you,  this  monument  was  destroyed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  grade  (now  abandoned)  and  is  not  the  only  instance  to 
my  knowledge,  where  survey  monuments  have  been  destroyed  in  construction  of  rail- 
way grades. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  provision  should  be  made  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  constmction  to  perpetuate  a  mark  showing  the  position  of  these  monuments  and 
&ot  heedlessly  ride  roughshod  over  government  land  marks,  which  are  essential  to  the 
"^ttlera  and  others  for  establishing  the  boundaries  of  their  homesteads  or  claims. 
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In  the  triangulation  of  Pelican  lake,  township  18,  range  30,  we  found  an  error 
of  10  chains,  this  accounts  for  the  excess  in  the  quarter  section  adjoining  the  cor- 
rection line. 

After  considerable  trouble  with  some  of  the  settlers,  owners  of  these  sections,  I 
was  abUe  to  procure  in  writing  their  consent  to  the  rectification  of  the  erroneous 
monuments,  thus  adjusting  a  longstanding  dispute  and  giving  to  each  settler  his 
theoretical  area.  The  excessive  width  of  IJ  chains  existing  on  the  correction  line 
between  townships  18  and  19,  range  29, 1  am  afraid,  cannot  be  adjusted  without  many 
complications  and  much  expense,  as  the  settlers  all  have  accepted  the  original  monu- 
ments and  built  their  houses  and  fences  accordingly,  nor  do  I  anticipate  further  com- 
plaints, all  how  appearing  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  I  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  department  take  no  further  action  in  this  matter. 

We  now  proceeded  to  survey  a  meridian  through  townships  19,  20,  21  and  22,  in 
Tange  29,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  survey  of  these  townships  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  survey  of  this  line  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  settlers  concerned, 
many  being  under  the  impression  that  the  strip  of  land  eight  chains  wide,  was  part 
of  the  sections  they  had  bought  or  homesteaded.  On  May  24,  we  arrived  at  Craik. 
The  weather  up  to  this  time  had  been  cold  and  raw  with  considerable  frost  in  the 
ground*  The  country  passed  over  is  all  prairie,  fairly  level,  soil  generally  sandy  loam, 
and  worth  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  A  fair  portion  is  under  cultivation 
and  many  new  arrivals  were  employed  building  houses,  fences  and  tilling  the  soil. 
Firewood  and  coal  is  procured  at  Caron  and  Mortlach,  two  small  but  thriving  towns 
on  the  main  line  of  he  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  price  of  lumber  varies  from 
itwenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  extending  a  branch  line  from  Moosejaw  to  The 
Elbow  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  graders  were  hard  at  work  on 
this  extension  and  a  townsite  was  being  surveyed  in  township  20.  This  railway  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  settlers  in  <this  district,  who  find  it  a  rather  long  distance  to 
the  towns  previously  mentioned.    I  understand  that  this  line  is  now  in  operation. 

We  next  proceeded  to  township  25,  range  25,  and  traversed  an  arm  of  Last  Moun- 
tain lake,  which  passes  through  sections  25  and  36  and  had  been  omitted  in  the  origi- 
nal survey.  My  next  work  consisted  of  the  retracement  of  section  lines  and  eight 
miles  of  traverse  of  ^he  west  shore  of  Last  Mountain  lake  in  township  27,  range  24, 
which  was  finished  on  May  31. 

The  weather  continued  cold  and  raw  and  the  ice  on  t^is  large  body  of  wat^r 
remained  unbroken,  something  unprecedented.  However,  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground  and  most  of  the  settlers  in  this  vicinity  had  complected  iheir  ploughing  and 
seeding. 

I  now  proceeded  to  township  35,  range  1,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  to  make  a 
Tesurvey  of  the  township,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  have  been  carelessly 
purveyed.  There  were  no  iron  posts,  and  the  few  wooden  ones  found  were  almost 
rotted  away.  The  positions  of  the  survey  monuments,  more  especially  the  quarter 
section  comers,  were  most  irregular;  however,  the  greatest  error  was  on  the  east  bound- 
aries of  sections  3, 10, 15  and  22.  The  remainder,  after  considerable  -trouble  were  recti- 
fied, apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  settlers.  My  experience  in  resurreys 
taught  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  the  occupants  or  owners  of  land,  someone 
is  bound  to  raise  an  objection  on  principle,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
they  gain  considerable*  acreage  and  have  their  boundaries  made  freight.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  has  a  line  across  this  township,  and  the  townsite  of  Elstar  is 
surveyed  and  comprises  portions  of  sections  3  and  10.  I  traversed  a  lake  of  about 
eighty  acres  in  section  23,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  survey.  A  detailed 
report  of  the  resurvey  of  this  township  was  sent  you  on  June  17.  The  country  in 
this  vicinity  and  for  miles  around  is  prairie,  surface  level  to  rolling,  soil  generally 
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sandy  loam,  suitable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  vegetables,  in 
fact  some  of  the  finest  crops  in  Saskatchewan  are  raised  here,  and  land  is  worth  from 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Plenty  of  good  water  of  a  permanent  nature  is 
obtained  from  the  many  large  lakes.  A  limited  amount  of  firewood  is  procured  from 
aroimd  Manitou  lake,  distant  twenty  miles,  a  supply  which  before  very  long  will  be 
closed  to  the  settlers,  as  this  timbered  land  is  very  rapidly  homesteaded.  It  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  settler  could  a  tract  be  reserved  as  a  fuel  supply.  Grain  and 
other  farm  produce  is  taken  to  Saskatoon,  twenty  to  4hirty-six  miles  distant. 

Our  next  work  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Albert  (St.  Louis  settlement),  distant 
by  >trail  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  where  we  arrived  on  July  3.  During  this  trip 
we  passed  over  a  beautiful  stretch  of  agricultural  country,  in  fact  the  most  productive 
of  thait  great  wheat-growing  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  resources  of  this  well  known  portion  of  our  gn^eat 
West,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  vacant  homesteads.  Land  varies  from 
eight  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  wooded  coimtry  commences  about  township 
42,  extending  northwards.  On  July  4,  we  conmienced  the  resurvey  of  township  46* 
range  25,  west  of  the  second  meridian  and  finished  the  same  on  the  12th.  This  frac- 
tional township  comprised  of  river  lots  is  all  settled  with  considerable  land  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  surface  is  fairly  level  and  mostly  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow,  the 
soil  generally  being  sandy  loam.  Very  few  of  the  original  posts  were  found  and  great 
confusion  existed  among  the  settlers  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  claims.  A  surveyed 
trail  runs  through  this  township  which  was  tied  to  our  work  when  practicable.  A  lake 
of  about  seventy  acres  not  shown  on  the  original  plan,  in  lots  14,  13,  12  and  11  was 
traversed  upon  request  of  several  of  the  settlers.  Whilst  at  work  in  this  township  and 
vicinity,  we  were  troubled  very  much  with  flies,  commonly  known  as  *  bulldogs.'  They 
are  mo^  vicious  in  their  attacks  upon  animals,  but  fortunately  disperse  when  the  sun 
goes  down  and  are  not  '  in  evidence '  during  wet  or  damp  weather. 

My  next  work  was  the  resurvey  of  township  44,  range  22,  where  we  arrived  on  July 
17.  A  great  portion  of  the  township  is  muskeg  or  swamp,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  open  spaces,  all  covered  with  timber,  principally  poplar  and  willow,  the  former 
averaging  six  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  few  settlers  in  this  township  ,it  being  too 
wet  for  cultivation.    Not  many  of  the  original  wooden  posts  were  found,  and  these 

•were  far  from  their  correct  positions 

A  surveyed  trail  across  this  township  was  connected  with  the  new  monuments  of 
survey.  Owing  to  the  immense  areas  of  impassable  muskegs  and  swamps,  it  was 
impossible  to  survey  all  the  section  lines,  although  several  attempts  were  made,  the 
remainder  if  necessaiy  will  have  to  be  done  late  in  the  fall  or  winter  when  everything 
is  frozen  over. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  survey  of  this  township  the  mosquitoes  were  almost  unbear- 
able. Only  once  before  have  I  experienoed  such  a  siege.  Meet  of  the  time  the 
weather  was  dull,  cloudy  and  very  hot,  this  combined  with  the  wet  surface  of  the 
eoimtry  produced  an  unequalled  climate  for  the  propagation  of  mosquitoes.  It  was 
only  by  perpetual  smudges  that  temporary  relief  was  obtained  for  man  and  'beast. 
For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated  and  edpecially  those  who  picture  camp  life 
as  all  sunshine,  a  few  days  sx)ent  in  our  camp  at  this  particular  time  would  effectively 
disabuse  their  minds  as  to  the  many  pleasures  one  has  on  a-  survey. 

According  to  your  instructions  of  July  13,  we  returned  to  Saskatoon  in  order  to 
effect,  if  possible,  adjustments  of  certain  disputes,  between  several  settlers  in  town- 
ships 32  and  34  ranges  1  and  2,  west  of  the  third  meridian  and  recently  resurveyed. 
After  ten  days  continuous  travel  we  reached  our  objective  x)oint  and  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  investigate  the  various  claims  or  grievances  of  the  disaffected  settlers,  in 
which  we  were  partially  succesBful.  A  detailed  report  of  proceedings  on  this  occasion 
was  forwarded  you  August  14. 
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My  next  work  was  the  resurvey  of  township  49,  range  26,  where  we  arrived  on 
August  28,  after  six  days  of  continuous  travel,  during  which  we  averaged  twenty- 
four  miles  a  day.  The  country  passed  over  has  already  heen  reported  on  and  I  can 
only  add  that  at  thia  season  of  the  year,  the  crops  were  at  their  hest  and  looking 
remarkably  well,  but  owing  to  the  exceptionally  late  spring,  all  crops  were  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  usual. 

Township  49,  range  26,  is  heavily  timbered,  principally  with  jackpine,  spruce 
and  some  cluonxM  of  i>oplar,  from  which  all  the  mercantile  timber  has  been  taken. 
About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  sand  totally  unfit  for  cultivation.  (Except  a  few 
half-breeds,  who  have  shac^  along  the  river,  there  is  but  one  settler,  the  owner  of 
a  tannery  and  manager  of  the  ferry  at  the  crossing.  The  traffic  across  the  river  at 
this  point  is  something  wonderful,  no  matter  the  hour  of  the  day,  teams  are  always 
on  the  ferry,  the  rate  charged  is  five  cents  per  team. 

Considerable  sand  and  firewood  is  hauled  from  this  township  to  Prince  Albert 
Little  Bed  river  meanders  through  this  township  and  averages  about  one  chain  in  widlli 
and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  has  a  current  varying  from  four  to  six  miles  per 
hour  and  is  spanned  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  in  section  14.  Great  quantities  of  sawlogs 
are  brought  down  this  stream  by  the  Prince  Albert  Lumber  company. 

A  timber  reserve  comprising  nine  sections  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town- 
ship, I  undezetand.  is  to  be  abandoned  and  thrown  oi>en  for  settlement.  Owing  to 
want  of  time  all  the  section  lines  were  not^  retraced. 

On  September  7,  we  moved  camp  to  section  23,  township  60,  range  25,  and  from 
here  I  re-inspected  township  60,  ranges  24  and  26,  according  to  your  letter  of  instruc- 
tions. Owing  to  unprecedented  weat^r  conditions,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  taking 
a  flying  camp  into  townehip  60,  range  24.  Practically  all  tliis  portion  of  the  country, 
except  the  sand  ridges  was  under  water,  even  where  mounde  had  been  built  last  year. 
)We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  part  of  our  outfit  across  Qarden  river  owing  to 
the  unusual  depth  of  water,  and  the  bad  muskeg  approaches,  in  so  doing,  three  of  our 
horses  were  nearly  drowned.  We  next  proceeded  to  Kinistino,  about  seventy-five 
miles  distant,  a  prosperous  town  of  three  hundred  inhabitants,  on  1^  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  and  made  some  corrections  and.resurveys  in  townships  46,  ranges 
il  and  22.  Township  46,  range  22  ia  nearly  all'  covered  with  small  bush.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  survey  monuments  to  be  found,  a  resurvey  is  being  peti- 
tioned for  by  the  settlers. 

Our  next  work  was  the  resurvey  of  township  46,  range  23,  which  was  commenced 
on  October  8,  and  finished  on  the  26th.  This  township  is  partly  covered  with  poplar 
and  willow.  The  surface  is  undulating  to  rolling  and  the  soil  generally  first  class. 
A  surveyed  trail  to  Prince  Albert,  closed  in  places,  by  some  of  the  settlers,  runs  across 
this  township.  It  was  tied  to  several  of  the  neva  monuments.  The  Canadian 
Northern  railway  is  constructed  across  the  northern  part  of  the  town^p  and  the 
station  of  Branoepeth  is  situated  in  section  20.  All  the  homesteads  are  taken  and 
considerable  land  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  several  rather  large  lakes,  one  of 
which  we  traversed  upon  request  of  the  occupant  of  section  10. 

Great  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  this  township  and  vi- 
cinity. In  accordance  with  your  telegraphic  instructions,  dated  October  8  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Saskatoon  on  the  19th. 

On  November  4,  I  started  on  my  tour  of  inspection  of  survey  contracts.  From 
Prince  Albert  we  travelled  to  Carlton  where  we  crossed  Saskatdbewan  river  on  a 
ferry,  thence  along  a  well  beaten  trail  to  township  47,  range  11,  ^rest  of  the  third  meri- 
dian. We  now  commenced  the  inspection  of  certain  surv^  contracts  north  of  Battle- 
ford 

On  November  26,  we  left  Battleford  and  proceeded  to  Shellbrook,  inspecting  a 
contract  in  that  vicinity.  From  here  we  went  to  Prince  Albert  wheore  we  arrived 
December  16,  in  the  midst  of  our  first  real  heavy  snowstorm. 
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My  ndzt  and  last  work  of  the  season  was  the  inspection  of  a  contract  north  of 
Prince  Albert  in  the  vicinity  of  Egg  lake. 

The  Borrey  work  of  contractors  now  required  by  the  Department  is  of  such  pre- 
cision  that  contract  survoys  of  to-day  must  be  unusually  well  done  and  the  rigid 
iaspecdon  upon  completion  of  a  contract  has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  work,  it 
being  the  exception  now  for  a  contract  or  portion  to  be  condemned. 

During  the  period  of  field  operations,  in  whidi  I  was  engaged  last  season,  extend- 
ing from  May  4,  to  January  8,  we  made  nineity-two  camps  and  travelled  by  trail  alone 
eighteen  hundred  miles  (as  far  as  Moosejaw  is  from  Ottawa.)  This  does  not  include 
the  everyday  use  of  horses  on  the  usual  survey  work,  nor  the  freighting  of  supplies 
and  firewood  from  various  points,  which  frequently  involved  on  one  trip  alone  o 
jojoney  of  seventy  to  one  hundred  miles. 

This  proves  conclusively  the  necessity  of  having  good  horses  on  n  survey  outfit 
having  unusually  long  jou'rneya,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  condition  for  these  long 
trips  plenty  of  oats  must  be  at  hand. 

In  the  performance  of  my  allotments  of  work  extending  over  a  large  area  of  north- 
em  Saskatchewan  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  gather  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
tliis  country. 

Settlement  is  progressing  even  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  land  is  being  cultivated  and  the  ever  increasing  magnificent  fields  of  grain 
are  sufficient  guarantee  and  advertisement  of  the  prosperity  of  this  fast  growing 
coontry,  whidi  as  yet  is  in  its  infancy. 

Last  season  was  exceptionally  backward;  it  was  not  until  June  10,  that  the  buds 
began  to  sprout^  and  the  ice  was  in  the  larger  bodies  of  watdr  until  June  1.  The 
summer  was  wet,  cold  and  raw;  in  fact,  in  places  a  sli^^t  frost  was  apparent  every 
month,  consequently  the  crops  were  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  in  maturing;  how- 
ever, as  compensation,  the  months  of  October  and  November  were  all  <that  could  be 
desired  and  the  weather  perfect.  On  November  11,  most  of  the  smaller  lakes  ware 
mfficiently  frozen  to  walk  on. 

Bailways  are  gradually  extending  throu£^  this  vast  country,  greatly  facilitating 
transportation,  and  many  iron  railway  and  traffic  bridges  have  been  constructed  over 
the  kiger  rivers.  Good  trails  extend  in  every  direction,  even  in  the  partiaUy  settled 
districts,  and  it  is  an  ea^  matter  now  for  the  settler  or  land  seeker  to  travel  in  any 
desired  direction. 

Game  of  the  feathered  variety  is  to  be  had  in  great  quantities,  in  fact  in  certain 
localities  the  supply  appears  inexhaustible.  Babbits  are  very  scarce;  it  would  appear 
as  if  every  few  years  they  disappear  almost  entirely. 

Wolves  were  numerous  and  bold,  so  much  so  that  they  would  in  dayli^^t  enter 
a  corral  to  kill  and  carry  away  she^.  North  of  Prince  Albert  moose  and  other  deer 
were  quite  plentiful,  and  we  came  across  many  of  their  yards.  It  might  be  well  to  record 
here  that  we  found  some  recently  constructed  mounds  trampled  flat  by  these  animals. 

The  price  of  a  team  of  good  horses  varies  from  three  hundred  dollars  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  oxen  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  yoke,  and  cows  from 
forty  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  each. 

farm  produce  commands  a  hig^  price,  potatoes  when  procurable  one  dollar  per 
bag,  new  potatoes  seventy-five  cents  to  eighty  cents  per  bushel,  butter  thirty  cents  to 
forty  cents  per  pound,  milk  seven  to  ten  cents  per  quarts  eggs  twenty  cents  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  dosen.  Of  course,  these  prices  vary  during  difierent  periods  of  the  year. 
Oieat  progress  is  perceptible  in  all  towns  and  villages.  There  are  many  handsome 
buildings  and  industries,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sidendid  schools  throug^uot  the 
province. 

The  country  in  which  new  surveys  are  being  projected  north  of  Saskatchewan 
river  is  covered  for  the  greater  part  by  bush,  principally  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine« 
suitable  for  building  purposes  and  fencing,  but  not  in  auffident  or  paying  quantities 
for  lumbering. 
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The  soil  is  generally  sandy  loam  suitable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  flax 
and  vegetables. 

Numerous  streams  and  lakes  afford  a  x>ermanent  supply  of  excellent  water. 

We  did  not  perceive  any  indication  of  minerals  of  economic  value,  stone  quarries, 
coal  or  lignite  veins,  although  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  there  exist  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal,  as  yet  undiscovered.  In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  north  of  Sas- 
katchewan river  the  only  town  of  any  importance  or  having  railway  connection  is 
North  Battleford,  which  has  a  x>opulation  of  three  hundred,  and  numerous  fine  build- 
ings, with  good  hotel  accommodation.  The  Dominion  Government  has  a  combined 
land  and  immigration  office  here. 

North  and  east  of  Battleford  there  are  numbers  of  vacant  homesteads,  which 
offer  to  the  new  settler  unequalled  advantages,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  the 
climate  in  this  northern  latitude  ia  unsurpassed,  in  my  opinion  superior  in  every 
way  to  that  of  two  hundred  miles  farther  south.  Large  quantities  of  whitefish  and 
other  varieties  are  obtained  from  many  of  the  larger  lakes. 

Good  trails  extend  in  every  direction  except  north  of  Prince  Albert,  where  it  is 
still  unsetitled.  However,  as  the  Canadian  Northern  are  extending  their  railway  into 
this  country  and  are  now  at  work  constructing  an  iron  railway  and  traffic  bridge 
across  the  Saskatchewan  at  Prince  Albert  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before 
this  portion  of  our  gxe&t  country  will  be  the  objective  point  for  the  new  settler.  In 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Ear!e  M.  Dennis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  HUBBELL,  D.L.S. 


APPENDIX  No.  25. 
REPORT  OF  A.  W.  JOHNSON,  D.L.S. 

aURVEYS  IN   THE   WESTERN   PORTION  OP  THE   RAILWAY  BELT. 

Kamloops^  B.  C,  Fdbruary  8,  1908. 

E.  Deville^  Esq.  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Olitliawa.  ) 

SiR^ — ^I  began  the  season's  work  at  Agassiz  on  February  15,  by  resurveying  lots 
6Z6  and  39,  group  1,  and  the  adjacent  land. 

As  usual  many  of  the  original  iK>8ts  were  missing,  and  I  had  to  reconstruct  these 
lots  from  what  data  was  to  be  found  on  the  ground. 

There  is  good  hill  land  in  section  6,  township  4,  range  28,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian 
and  in  the  section  immediately  south  of  that,  which,  though  on  a  hill,  is  very  easily 
cleared,  there  being  only  a  comparatively  recent  growth  of  alder  and  birch.  We  were 
so  much  hampered  by  three  feet  of  compact  snow  that  I  ordered  snowshoes  for  the 
party.  There  is  no  prettier  place  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  than  the  Agassis 
valley,  with  its  soft,  moist  climate.  Fruit,  hay  and  hops  grow  very  well  and  the  last 
named  is  being  cultivated  to  a  large  extent.  To  a  northwest  farmer,  who  wants  a 
softer  climate  and  a  beautiful  home  this  land  should  appeal. 

I  had  received  instructions  to  survey  some  dyking  lands  on  Pitt  meadows  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  judging  that  the  snow  would  have  gone  I  moved  to  Sturgeon  slough 
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on  March  5,  in  township  40,  east  of  the  coast  meridian.  The  whole  of  the  nndyked 
part  of  Pitt  meadows  is  a  swamp,  cut  up  by  many  sloughs.  I  got  rubber  boots  for  the 
men,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  killing  work  breaking  through  ice  and  wading  in 
cold  water  up  to  your  middle  for  weeks.  This  swamp  was  evidently  at  one  time  part 
of  Pitt  lake,  and  the  sloughs  which  cut  it  up  are  affected  by  the  tide  as  is  the  lake 
itself.  We  had  more  luck  finding  old  posts  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  survey  we  made  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  original.  In  some  cases  we 
put  long  cedar  posts  as  well  as  iron  ones  to  mark  comers,  for  the  latter  were  some- 
times below  the  water  at  high-tide.  There  is  undoubtedly  splendid  land  on  these 
meadows. 

The  main  difficulty  in  dyking  here  is,  I  should  judge,  to  keep  the  water  from 
seeping  under  the  dyke.  As  to  whether  it  is  feasible  from  a  business  point  of  view 
I  am  not  expert  enough  to  give  an  opinion.  There  is  someone  intending  to  do  this 
particular  piece  of  work  and  he  is  probably  not  doing  it  for  fun.  The  lake  is  so 
shallow  at  the  south  end  that  if  dyking  turns  out  a  success  I  believe  it  can  be  ex- 
tended in  to  the  lake  itself.  As  you  paddle  up,  even  in  the  middle,  you  can  touch  bot- 
tom with  your  paddle  for  two  miles. 

We  were  troubled  a  great  deal  by  wet  weather  at  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  April.  For  two  weeks  it  hardly  ever  stopped  raining  and  we  were 
thankful  not  to  be  in  the  bush. 

In  the  middle  of  April  I  went  on  with  the  traverse  of  Pitt  lake  itself.  The  west 
shore  is  very  precipitous,  the  rock  dropping  into  the  water  in  perpendicular  bluffs  in 
many  places  and  giving  us  endless  trouble  with  the  chaining  and  especially  when 
planting  posts  at  section  comers  or  witness  posts.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  spend  three  hours  getting  a  correct  measurement  to  a  point  where  a  post  could 
stand  without  the  men  being  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  off.  When  men  are  think- 
ing more  of  their  foothold  and  the  rocks  a  hundred  feet  below,  than  of  the  stones  they 
are  painfully  picking  out  of  the  cliff  for  a  mound  the  work  is  not  done  quickly. 
And  the  fact  that  the  chief  is  wondering  whether  the  transit,  already  much  battered, 
will  slip  over  that  particular  edge  or  not,  does  not  help  matters  out. 

While  this  traverse  and  others  on  the  meadows  were  being  cut  I  ran  a  tri- 
angulation  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake  from  a  base  on  the  long  tangent  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  inmiediately  east  of  Pitt  river  bridge.  This  was  done  with 
considerable  asccuracy,  though  I  was  bothered  by  funny  trippers  from  Vancouver 
throwing  away  the  large  red  and  white  signals  that  were  conspicuous  on  rocks  close 
to  the  water.  At  any  rate  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  section  comers  laid  out  around 
the  lake  and  the  belt  limit  are  much  more  accurately  plaoed  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  work  been  carried  up  from  the  south  end  of  Pitt  meadows  by  traverse. 

There  is  one  way  on  the  west  side  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  valley  that  offers  a 
splendid  landing  for  picnic  parties  and  there  is  good  timber  up  that  valley. 

In  township  6,  on  the  west  shore  are  som^  benches  with  good  timber  which  are 
being  worked  and  on  the  east  shore  in  the  same  township  are  similar  benches,  also 
being  worked.  The  east  shore  is  generally  not  so  rough  as  the  west,  though  there  are 
two  or  three  inaccessible  cliffs  that  I  had  to  climb  around  or  work  across  by  triangu- 
lation. 

Other  work  was  pressing  so  I  did  not  traverse  much  more  than  half  the  lake,  but 
went  on  to  the  north  end,  laid  out  my  second  base,  and  ran  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
actual  belt  limit  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  so  that  timber  cruisers  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it. 

The  mountains  around  the  lake  are  not  particularly  high  as  mountains  go  in 
Britidi  Columbia,  not  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  but  they  are  very  preci- 
pitous, one  bare  precipice  piled  on  another  as  far  as  you  can  see.  But  at  every  creek 
mouth  and  on  benches  at  other  places  there  is  good  timber  and  a  large  number  of 
logs  have  already  been  taken  out  to  New  Westminster. 
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On  my  way  to  Keefers  in  the  upper  country  I  did  two  days'  work  at  the  quarry 
on  Pitt  river  about  which  there  is  some  dispute,  and  on  May  27,  began  work  at 
Eeefen.  Here  I  laid  out  as  accurate  a  baae  aV  I  could  with  the  appliances  I  had. 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  track  and  connected  this  with  the  nearest  section 
comer.  While  I  was  doing  this  my  picketman  was  putting  up  signals  on  both 
sides  of  the  Eraser,  for  it  was  impracticable  to  get  out  of  the  canyon  without  crossing 
the  river.  Then  as  soon  as  I  began  to  read  angles  I  sent  this  man  with  a  small  party 
tUp  the  Nahatlatch  river  to  plant  signals  on  convenient  peaks  and  to  put  his  last  two 
ias  neaiHy  twenty  miles  bade  from  the  railway  as  he  could. 

I  It  is  all  to  his  credit,  and  saved  me  mucht  time  that  the  actual  railway  belt  pass- 
,ed  about  midway  between  his  last  stations  which  I  made  my  second  base.  A  sur- 
veyor will  appreciate  a  feat  of  this  sort  He  had  to  canoe  and  pack  on  his  back 
through  forest  without  the  vestige  of  a  trail  and  pick  out  his  peaks  as  he  couM  catch 
glimpses  of  them  through  the  trees  or  from  the  water  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
isay  that  had  he  been  a  couple  of  miles  out  it  would  have  meant  four  or  five  days' 
extra  work. 

The  weather  went  to  pieces  in  June  just  as  I  b^gan  reading  angles  and  on  ^Two 
Squares'  mountain  I  was  held  for  ten  days  without  a  tent  and  with  very  little  food, 
waiting  on  tind>er  line  for  the  clouds  to  lift.    Every  day  we  climbed  the  two  hundred 
feet  between  camp  and  the  signal  and  shivered  aroimd  a  poor  fire  in  a  gale  of  wind 
as  the  snow  fell.    After  this  however  I  luckily  got  aD  my  other  angles  without  diffi* 
culty,  and  was  glad  to  make  a  close  tie  on  my  second  base.    Nahatlatch  valley  has 
very  little  if  any  agricultural  land,  but  there  is  timber  in  small  quantities,  east  of 
the  lake  and  on  the  lake  itself.    West  of  the  lake  the  valley  is  wider,  up  to  nearly  a 
mile,  but  though  there  is  timber  there,  it  is  not  in  large    quantities    nor  of    good 
quality.    From  the  lake  to  the  Eraser  the  river  is  just  a  roaring  rapid,  large  enough 
at  the  lowest  water  to  develop  tremendous  -power,  for  die  drop  is  several  hundred  feet. 
•The  lake  is  not  one  sheet  of  water,  but  three,  joined  together  by  strips  of  quiet  river 
and  very  beautiful.    I  expect  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  flourishing  summer  hotel 
on  its  shores  and  some  enterprising  man  will  build  pack  trails  up  to  ihe  basin  on 
mount  Whiskepig  where  one  of  the  finest  falls  I  have  ever  seen  takes  its  rise. 

(These  valleys  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated 
and  in  spite  of  the  punishment  they  geft  climbing  through  dense  huddeberry  or 
young  balsam  and  windfall,  there  are  few  men,  however  unromantic,  who  do  not 
forget  their  troubles  when  camp  is  pitched  in  the  park  country  imder  the  ice. 

After  tying  on  to  my  second  base  I  ran  the  belt  down  to  Mt.  Douglas  near 
Harrison  lake  where  I  had  planted  a  post  in  1903.  This  was  not  more  tiian  fifteen 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Nahatlatch,  but  it  was  not  advisable  to  spend  weeks 
making  a  horse-trail  and  Tre  carried  everything  on  our  backs.  To  those  who  have 
packed  steadily  for  a  month  over  high  mountains  any  description  is  superfluous  and 
to  those  who  have  not,  no  words  of  mine  could  make  them  realise  what  it  is  like. 
I  believe  some  of  the  men  had  a  change  of  socks,  but  there  was  little  other  chanf^ing 
done,  in  most  cases  none  at  all,  and  one  man  left  because  I  would  not  let  him  carry 
as  many  blankets  as  he  wanted.  The  line  sigzagged  over  mount  Whiskepig  and  flnalJy 
ran  straight  for  six  miles  to  Mt.  Douglas  crossing  three  deep  canyons  on  the  ^vay. 
As  soon  as  we  had  packed  with  great  tribulation  up  one  three  thousand  foot  preei* 
pice  we  found  a  three  thousand  foot  hole  beckoning  us  insistently.  But  at  last  in  a 
thunderstorm  under  the  ice  of  Mt.  Douglas  glaciers,  a  thunderstorm  so  strenuous 
that  we  fled  into  the  snow  and  threw  away  anything  that  had  iron  on  it,  we  tied  on. 

There  is  good  timber  on  Silver  creek  which  rises  near  Mt.  Whiskepig,  and 
keeps  a  distance  of  from  one  to  three  miles  east  of  the  belt  along  its  entire  oouzae  to 
Harrison  lake;  and  though  this  creek  is  very  rough  and  has  two  or  three  big  ifaDSy 
the  timber  will  no  doubt  be  taken  out  before  long.    It  is  all  in  the  belt. 

I  did  not  post  every  section  comer  of  this  last  six  miles.  Putting  lines  "up  those 
precipices  is  very  slow  work  even  when  it  is  possible  and  it  was  not  by  any  meana  al* 
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ways  80  in  this  case  Putting  posts  in  on  a  very  steep  slope  of  rock  is  slower  work  still. 
So  I  pat  witness  iron  posts  and  also  large  wooden  ones  on  the  ridges  and  by  the  sides 
of  streams  in  the  canyona.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  anybody  but  timber  cruisers  and 
prospectors,  except  surveyors  furnished  with  l^e  necessary  data,  will  want  to  find  the 
belt  here,  the  above  method  will  be  sufficient,  for  prospectors  will  travel  on  the 
ridges,  and  cruisers  in  the  valleys. 

There  is  the  sual  wilderness  of  peaks  with  glaciers  here  here  and  there.  Mt. 
Whiskepig  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  high,  but  the  Snowy  Group  to  the  west  and 
southwest  is  higher. 

On  my  way  back  I  ran  the  belt  across  the  Nahatlatch  valley.  At  the  western  end 
of  this  valley  adjoining  the  belt,  the  land  is  very  low  and  swampy.  There  are  three 
hay  swamps  which  are  solid  enough  to  carry  a  horse  and  were  the  saving  of  our  train, 
but  th^  would  not  grow  crops  because  both  in  the  summer  when  the  snowwater 
comeSy  and  more  particularly  in  a  winter  rainstorm,  they  are  flooded. 

When  I  had  posted  the  belt  in  the  Nahatlatch  valley  I  put  most  of  my  men  to 
work  making  a -pack  trail  up  Bear  creek,  which  is  just  outside  the  belt,  while  with 
three  men  I  went  north  to  Mt.  Kythe  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  getting 
horses  through.  I  found  an  unbroken  range  of  high  mountains,  the  lowest  pass  filled 
with  glaciers,  and  I  determined  that  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  take  horses 
over  this  ice  that  I  wpuld  send  them  around  by  a  hunting  trail  above  Lytton,  that  I 
had  used  the  previous  winter  on  a  trip  partly  for  hunting  and  partly  to  find  out  the 
best  way  to  get  horses  into  the  belt  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  took  care  to  impress 
on  the  men  with  me  exactly  which  of  the  distant  mountains  were  approximately  on 
the  belt  and  then  came  back  to  camp  after  a  rough  trip  indeed.  I  gave  instructions 
to  push  the  trail  to  the  foot  of  the  ice  and  to  try  to  get  the  horses  over;  but  this 
proved  hopeless  so  they  built  a  cache  and  left  a  lot  of  food  and  other  things  there. 

Meanwhile  I  had  taken  a  few  men  down  to  ChiUiwak  and  did  some  work  in  town- 
ship 2,  range  29,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian.  This  finished,  I  met  the  mountain  party 
at  Keefers  and  paid  everybody  ofF.  This  was  on  August  24.  Next  morning  I  started 
seven  men  off  with  the  train  and  told  them  to  go  up  the  trail  mentioned  above  and 
cut  a  i>ack  trail  dear  through  Mt.  Kythe  on  the  north  side  of  the  range.  This  was 
done  sucessfully  and  I  now  have  a  trail  ready  along  the  whole  length  of  the  unsur* 
veyed  belt  from  the  Nahatlatch  to  the  Fraser.  The  party  came  in  for  the  winter  on 
October  15. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  W.  JOHNSON,  DX.S. 


AFFEiroiX  No.  26. 
REPOET  OF  G.  J.  LONERGAN,  D.L.S. 

mSPBCTOR  OF  OONTRAOTS  AND  MISCELLAKBOUS  SURVBTS  IN  OENTRAL  ALBBBTA. 

BuoKiNQHAM,  QuE.,  Mar.  16,  1908. 
E.  DsvuxE,  Esq.,  LLJ)., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  surveying  operations  for  the 
season  of  1907.  I  left  Buckingham  on  April  15,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Edmonton, 
where  I  had  my  outfit  of  the  previous  season  to  meet  me,  I  engaged  a  few  men. 
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bought  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  and  started  for  toiwnship  51,  range  21,  where  I 
had  to  complete  the  subdivision  of  the  township.  It  consisted  of  a  few  miles  of  sec- 
tion line  and  a  traverse  of  part  of  Cooking  and  Sisba  lakes.  The  soil  in  thi3 
vicinity  is  a  few  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  day  subsoil  and  is  more  suitable  for 
ranching,  as  great  quantities  of  hay  can  be  cut  along  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Cook- 
ing lake  is  very  largely  patronized  by  the  Edmonton  people,  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
they  have  a  number  of  tasty  cottages  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  The  wild  rice 
in  the  bays  is  the  natural  feeding  ground  for  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  and  the  lake 
is  well  stocked  with  fish.  Having  completed  this  work  I  returned  to  Edmonton  and 
made  preparations  for  a  trip  to  Lac  la  Biche  to  inspect  Mr.  Rinfret^s  contract.  At 
Fort  Saskatchewan  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  us  from  moving  for  a  few  days. 
After  the  s-torm  we  continued  our  journey  by  way  of  Star,  Wostok,  Andrew,  crossing 
Saskatchewan  river  at  Desjarlais,  then  to  Sacred  Heart  and  Saddle  Lake.  From 
Bruderheim  to  Desjarlais  is  settled  almost  entirely  by  Galicians.  They  appear  pros- 
perous as  they  each  have  a  few  cattle,  a  team  of  horses,  and  the  necessary  farming 
implements.  However,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  told  on  reliable  authority  that  a 
number  of  them  had  mortgaged  their  farms  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  town  lots. 
From  Saddle  Lake  north  the  trail  winds  around  ponds  and  sloughs  and  undoubtedly 
was  laid  out  by  Lidians.  The  country  is  very  rolling  and  is  covered  with  poplar  and 
willow  scrub  and  a  few  scattered  spruce.  The  soil  generally  is  a  few  inches  of  black 
loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  All  along  Lac  la  Biche  and  Beaver  lake  are  located  the 
Indian  and  half-breed  settlers  of  the  district.  At  Lac  la  Biche  mission,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  west,  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  trading  post. 

Having  inspected  the  part  completed  of  Mr.  Rinf  ret's  contract  I  moved  south- 
easterly to  Mr.  M.  W.  Hopkins'  work,  examining  townships  63,  ranges  11  and  12  and 
on  my  arrival  at  Saddle  Lake  I  received  your  instructions  to  make  a  few  correction 
surveys  both  north  and  south  of  the  Indian  reservation.  This  I  did  and  then  moved  to 
townships  69  and  60,  ranges  1,<2, 3, 4,  5  and  6.  I  found  the  contractor  at  work  and  five 
'townships  surveyed;  these  I  inspected  and  returned  to  Edmonton.  While  at  Moose 
lake  I  saw  a  number  of  settlers  and  was  told  there  were  about  thirty  squatted  on  un- 
sxirveyed  land  and  a  few  of  them  on  the  Indian  hay  reserve.  This  information  I  com- 
municated to  you  and  noticed  that  on  my  second  trip  you  had  given  instructions  to 
have  it  surveyed.  From  Moose  lake  to  Coal  lake  and  for  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Coal  lake  I  consider  the  best  unsettled  part  of  Alberta.  I  might  state  that  I  have 
worked  six  years  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  and  never  more  than  six  weeks 
in  the  same  place  and  therefore  there  is  very  little  left  of  the  district  that  I  have  not 
been  over.  The  soil  is  from  six  to  twenty  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil 
with  good  water  and  enough  prairie  that  a  settler  can  get  a  start  on,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  hay  to  be  cut  on  either  the  highlands  or  sloughs.  On  my  arrival  at  Edmon- 
ton I  received  orders  to  repost  two  other  townships  (51,  ranges  25  and  26).  When 
about  half  through  this  work  I  received  your  instructions  for  the  inspection  of  several 
other  contracts.  It  being  then  August  6,  I  made  a  timetable  and  after  due 
allowance  for  bad  weather  to  drive  1,260  miles,  inspect  seventy-one  townships  and  to 
make  two  other  traverse  surveys,  I  found  that  in  order  to  do  the  work  this  season  it 
was  necessary  to  start  at  once.  This  I  did  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  arrived  at 
Edmonton  four  days  late  of  schedule  time  on  four  and  a  half  months'  work. 

I  found  I  could  get  from  Edmonton  to  Mr.  Magrath's  contract,  townships  7  and  8, 
ranges  12  and  13,  witii  horses  quicker  than  by  train,  consequently  I  drove.  It  was 
difficult  to  realize  the  changes  in  my  old  territory,  southern  Alberta,  that  I  had  left 
six  years  ago.  What  used  to  be  a  post  office  and  country  store  on  the  comer  of  a  cross- 
road had  developed  into  a  town  of,  in  many  places,  a  few  thousand  people,  with  well 
graded  streets  and  good  substantial  buildings,  and  the  older  towns  have  spread  them- 
selves out  on  the  prairie  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
that  it  was  the  same  place  that  I  left  a  few  years   ago.     Often   our   old   camping 
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ground  that  was  f n>m  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  town  is  now  the  residential  part 
of  the  city.    But  it  is  the  'West'  where  people  move  and  move  quickly. 

The  irrigated  crops  are  wonderful,  firstly  their  productiveness  and  secondly  the 
perfect  control  that  farmers  have  over  them.    The  principal  reasons  why  the  grains 
were  frozen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  was  that  in  the  wet  season  the  grain 
kept  growing:  and  did  not  ripen,  while  in  the  irrigated  districts  they  have  no  rain  and 
if  a  farmer  wants  his  crops  to  rii)en  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  dose  his  head-gate  or  cut  ofE 
his  water  supply  and  ripening  commences,  and  at  cuttings  time  the  ground  is  dry 
and  the  working  of  machinery  is  much  easier.    Having  inspected  Mr.  Magrath's  con- 
tract I  moved  northwesterly,  passing  through  Taber,  a  new  coal  mining  town.    I  did 
not  have  time  to  visit  the  mine  but  the  geological  features  of  the  country  are  the 
same  as  at  Lethbridge  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  same  seam  they  are  working  as  the 
Lethbridge  people.    I  crossed  BeUy  river  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  and  then 
struck  across  the  prairie  about  sixty  miles,  I  came  to  the  home  ranch  of  the  Circle 
outfit,  and  from  there  we  had  a  trail  to  the  Blackfoot  Indian  crossing  of  Bow  river 
and  to  Gleichen,  thence  to  McBeth's   crossing  on  Bed  Deer  river  in  township  ^, 
range  17,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.    This  is  about  the  centre  of  the  south  end  of 
Messrs.  Edwards',  Fairchild's  and  Oautley's  contracts.    The  country  is  very  rolling 
eicept  that  part  aroimd  the  south  end  of  Sullivan  lake.    Cattle  ranchers  say  it  is  too 
rough  a  country  for  farming  but  on  closer  insi)ection  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at 
least  sixty  per  cent  is  suitable  for  farming.    The  hills  are  long  and  gradual  and  not 
too  abrupt  to  successfully  and  conveniently  work  fanning  machinery,  except  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  the  west  part  of  Mr.  Cautley's  work,  which  is  extremely  rolling. 
It  consists  of  small  round  hills  fifteen  to  forty  feet  high  and  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  yards  apart.    I  never  saw  sudi  a  rolling:  country,  in  fact  I  did  not 
attempt  to  drive  across  but  went  about  fifteen  miles  around  it.    Having  completed 
the  inspection  of  these  three  contracts  I  moved  straight  north  to  Vegreville,  x>&S8ing 
about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  railway.     All  the  land  along 
this  route  is  taken  up^  but  it  has  been  homesteaded  within  the  last  few  years  and  there- 
fore farming  is  not  advanced  to  any  great  extent.    A  young  man  wanting  to  pick  up 
a  homestead  in  a  promising  district  would  do  well  to  go  there  and  work  out  with  other 
farmers  and  watch  for  abandoned  claims.    Often  men  make  entry  on  land  intending 
to  farm  and  for  various  reasons,  such  as  not  having  sufficient  capital  or  getting  home- 
sick, they  leave  their  quarter  section  and  never  return  to  it.    Their  entry  can  be  can- 
celled and  a  new  entry  made.    From  Vegreville  I  moved  northeasterly  crossing  Sas- 
katchewan river  at  Brousseau  thence  to  St.  Paul  de  Metis,  and  from  there  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' contract.    I  found  the  contractor  still  at  work.    I  inspected  the  surveyed  part  and 
then  moved  to  Mr.  Binf ret's  work  at  Lac  la  Biche,  which  I  found  had  been  completed 
during:  the  summer.    My  next  inspection  was  at  Athabaska  Landing  where  I  had  two 
contracts.  From  Lac  la  Biche  to  the  Landing  is  forty-eight  miles  by  straight  line  or  a 
little  over  three  hundred  to  go  by  way  of  Saddle  lake  and  Fort  Sa^atchewan.    Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  Lidians  have  a  wagon  trail  on  the  short  route  and  on  fur- 
ther inquiry  was  told  that  only  one  wagon  had  been  over  it.    I  therefore  engaged  an 
Indian  gruide  and  started,  arriving  at  Mr.  Cote's  contract  on  the  third  day,  seventeen 
miles  east  of  the  Landing.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  worst  trail  in  Alberta  and 
during*  -warm  weather  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  use  of  it.    After  in- 
^pectingr  Mr.  Cote's  contract  I  went  to  Mr.  McGrandle's  work  which  was  about  twenty 
tniles  west  of  the  Landing. 

The  country  south  of  Athabaska  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Landing  is  suit- 
ble  for  mixed  farming.  It  i^  very  level  and  covered  in  most  places  with  light  scrub. 
i  man  ^th  a  little  capital  to  start  farming  here  can  in  five  years  be  independent. 
)ats  are  worth  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  and  hay  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  Every- 
hing*  elseis  about  in  that  proportion  and  the  prices  will  remain  high  until  a  railroad 
I  constructed.  It  is  the  prictacle  headquarters  for  all  freighting  to  the  north.  A 
armer  keeping  a  stopping  place  along  the  road  from  Edmonton  said  he  bad  kept  a 
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record  of  teams  freighting  and  estimated  that  there  were  about  70,000  tons  of  fieight 
carted  per  year  to  the  north  country.  This  would  average  about  seventy  teamB  per 
day.  Having  completed  the  inspection  of  all  contracts,  I  returned  to  Edmonton  where 
I  discharged  my  men  and  went  to  the  hospital  to  recover  from  a  bad  cold.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  I  received  your  telegram  to  complete  the  survey  of  township  62,  range  21.  I 
engaged  a  few  men  and  did  this  work.  On  its  completion  I  returned  to  Ottawa, 
arriving  there  on  December  24. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  LONERQAN,  D.L.S. 


AFFEHBIX  No.  27. 


REPORT  OF  A.  L.  MACLENNAN,  D.L.S. 


SURVEYS  IN   SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 


Saskatoon,  Sask.,  May  21,  1907. 


E.  Deville,  Esq.,  L.L.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 


Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  surveys  made  by 
me  last  season  in  southern  Alberta,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated  Sept. 
11,  1906 : 

The  district  surveyed,  along  LivingE(tone  river,  was  mountainous  except  a  narrow 
strip  of  plateau  abutting  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  soil  in  certain  -psLrta  of  this 
jarea  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  the  early  frosts  would  prohibit  t^e 
maturing  of  the  same.  The  water  is  of  the  very  best.  In  nearly  all  the  streams 
flowing  into  Livingstone  river  there  are  the  choicest  salmon  and  buU-trout. 

Deposits  of  coal  are  to  be  seen  under  the  conglomerate  peaks  of  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

There  is  considerable  black  pine,  Banksian  pine  and  poplar. 

The  short  coulees  of  the  mountain  slopes  afford  excellent  grazing  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

The  entrance  to  Livingstone  valley  is  through  the  gap  made  by  Oldman  river  in 
Livingstone  mountain,  and  except  at  high  water,  entrance  through  this  gap  is  easily 
made  up  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  MACLENNAN,  D.L.S. 
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AFFEHDIZ  Ho.  28. 
EEPORT  OF  GEO.  MoMILLAN,  Di-S. 

XMBPSOnON   OF   SUBYETS   IN   THE   FBOVINCE   OF   MANITOBA. 

Ottawa,  Maich  28,  1906. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.T)., 

BwrvejoT  Oeneral, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  my  past  season's  work 
in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

I  left  Ottawa  on  April  26  and  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  April  29.  After  making 
some  preparations  in  Winnipeg  I  left  for  Piney  to  get  the  outfit  and  transport  used 
the  previous  season  by  Mr.  Grover.  The  horses  were  so  thin  that  they  could  not  stand 
hard  feed  and  on  reaching  Winnipeg  I  vras  obliged  to  secure  the  services  of  a  veter- 
Snary.    I  was  delayed  over  a  week  there  till  the  horses  got  better. 

I  completed  my  outfit  on  May  14  and  on  the  next  day  reached  Lac  du  Bonnet 
via  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  ice  had  not  then  left  Winnipeg  river  and  I  was 
delayed  till  May  24,  when  the  ferry  made  the  first  trip  across  the  river,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  contract  number  two  of  1906,  where  I  arrived  on  the  same  day. 

This  contract  includes  township  14,  range  12,  east  of  the  principal  meridian  and 
is  traversed  by  Pinawa  channeL  This  contract  is  densely  timbered  with  large  poplar 
and  small  spruce,  the  larger  spruce  having  been  cut  off.  In  section  82  of  Hhis  town- 
ship there  is  erected  a  large  electric  power-house,  the  property  of  the  Winnipeg  Elec- 
tric Street  railway.  The  company  has  constructed  a  good  corduroy .  road  from  Lao 
da  Bonnet  crossing  as  far  as  section  2.  The  soil  is  largely  swamp  except  the  strip 
bordering  on  Pinawa  channel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  no  people 
living  in  this  township  except  the  employees  of  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Street  rail- 
way.   Moose  and  deer  are  abundant. 

From  this  work  I  proceeded  by  boat  up  Winnii>eg  river  to  contract  number  three 
of  1907.  This  contract  includes  townships  15  and  16,  ranges  14  and  16  east  of  the  prinr 
cipal  meridian.  There  are  five  portages  including  Points  du  Bois  rapids  on  all  of 
^ch  fine  water-power  is  available.  Pointe  du  Bois  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  best 
locatioD  for  the  development  of  power  on  Winnipeg  river  and  it  is  the  rapids  selected 
hy  the  city  of  Winnipeg  for  the  erection  of  a  power  plant,  "and  a  railway  is  being 
built  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  to  connect  therewith.  The  soil  in  these  townships  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strip  bordering  on  the  river,  swamp  or  rock  and  timbered  with 
scrub  jadcpine  and  spruca  There  is  also  much  fioating  muskeg.  Moose  and  deer 
are  plentiful  and  the  river  swarms  with  fish  especially  sturgeon.  I  completed  the 
examination  of  this  contract  and  on  June  29  reached  the  corduroy  road  on  my  return. 
From  there  I  travelled  to  Lac  du  Bonnet  and  then  by  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and 
Canadiflui  Northern  railway  to  Dauphin  to  examine  contract  number  nine  of  1906.  The 
townshipe  of  this  contract  were  so  wet  that  I  had  to  abandon  the  work  after  examin- 
ing township  26,  range  14,  west  of  the  principal  meridian.  I  next  proceeded  to 
Gimli  arriving  there  on  Ju^  18  and  completed  the  addition  to  the  townsite  in  eight 
days.  Gimli  is  an  attractive  spot  and  at  inresent  is  the  terminus  of  the  branch  of 
the  Canaifian  Pacific  railway.  There  are  many  fibhermen  resident  there  and  the 
abundance  of  whitefisb  in  lake  Winnipeg  affords  them  ample  employment. 
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I  next  proceeded  to  make  a  resurvey  of  township  18,  range  10,  east  of  the  principal 
meridian.  I  shipped  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Selkirk  and  thence  by  boat 
to  Fort  Alexander  arriving  there  on  July  30. 

This  township  is  densely  timbered  except  the  parts  improved  by  the  farmers, 
^nd  it  is  traversed  by  Winnipeg  river.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  is  a  strip 
of  excellent  land,  while  farther  back  it  is  swampy  and  in  some  instances  floating 
jmuskeg.  It  is  not  at  all  settled  except  on  the  lots  fronting  on  the  river.  Panning  is 
.the  chief  industrly  but  limibering  is  carried  on  considerably  and  there  are  two  saw- 
mir.s  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  several  water-powers,  although  none  have  yet  been 
developed.  In  section  1  is  the  famous  Silver  falls  rivalling:  the  Pointe  du  Bois  rapids. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit  including  pl\ims,  cranberries,  blueberries  and 
other  wild  fruit.    Mooee  tfnd  deer  are  abundant. 

I  completed  the  survey  of  this  township  on  October  7,  and  proceeded  to  Manitoba 
House  settlement. 

This  settlement  borders  on  lake  Manitoba  and  is  in  township  22,  ran^  11,  west 
of  the  principal  meridian.  It  extends  for  about  one  mile  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction  and  six  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  The  lota  are  not  uni- 
form in  size.  Along  the  lake  it  is  open  and  marshy  and  more  remote  from  the  lake 
it  is  densely  timbered  with  poplar  and  willow  scrub. 

The  chief  industries  are  stock  raising  and  fishing  and  much  hay  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  provincial  government  has  exi)ended  considerable  money  on  the  trail 
through  the  settlement  recently.  I  made  a  traverse  of  this  trail  and  next  proceeded 
to  township  21,  range  10  west  of  the  principal  meridian. 

I  made  a  resurvey  of  the  sectSons  affected  by  the  lake  lots  in  this  township.  The 
same  conditions  prevail  as  in  township  22,  range  11,  except  that  it  is  more  thinly 
settled.    I  completed  this  work  on  December  16,  1907. 

I  next  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  contract  number  nine  of  1906.  This  con- 
tract comprises  township  25,  range  11,  and  townships  26,  ranges  11,  12,  13  and  14,  all 
west  of  the  principal  meridian.  They  are  largely  made  up  of  swamps  and  8lougli9 
separated  by  poplar  ridges.  The  soil  is  largely  of  third  quality  and  quite  inaccessible 
in  the  summer  season.  Qame  consists  of  moose,  deer,  elk,  wolves  and  coyotes.  There 
are  but  six  families  resident  in  these  townships.  They  are  engaged  in  stock  raising 
and  live  along  lake  Manitoba.  I  completed  this  examination  on  January  7  and  pro- 
ceeded to  contract  number  twenty-seven  of  1906. 

This  contract  comprises  townships  16  and  17  ranges  9  and  10  east  of  the  princi- 
pal meridian.  The  soil  is  of  third  quality  being  composed  of  large  muskegs  separated 
occasionally  by  sand  ridges.  It  is  densely  timbered  and  contains  some  xmtdies  of 
•valuable  spruce  and  tamarack.  It  is  quite  inaccessible  in  summer.  I  completed  the 
examination  of  this  contract  on  January  26,  1908  and  proceeded  to  Mr.  Watt's  con- 
tract. I  examined  five  townships  of  this  contract,  townships  13,  14,  16,  16,  range  13 
^and  township  14  range  14,  all  east  of  the  principal  meridian.  These  townships  are 
densely  timbered,  there  are  some  valuable  spruce  in  all  of  them.  The  soil  is  of  third 
quality  and  consists  entirely  of  muskegs,  swamps  and  rocks.  Township  15,  range  13 
is  traversed  by  a  railway  being  constructed  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  to  Pointe  du  Bois. 
Winnipeg  river  traverses  townships  14,  ranges  13  and  14,  and  at  some  meridian 
crossings  is  very  wide.  Game  consists  of  moose,  deer,  foxes  and  coyotes.  As  this 
<^ampleted  my  work  for  the  season,  I  stored  the  o^utfit  at  Lac  du  Bonnet  on  February 
18,  1908  and  returned  to  Ottawa. 

I  wish  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  service  rendered  by  my  assis- 
Jtant  Mr.  W.  L.  Macllquham. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  McMillan,  d.l.s. 
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ATFEHBIZ  Vo.  29. 
REPORT  OF  C.  F.  MILES,  DX.S. 

INSPECTION  OF  OOXTRACTS  AND  MISCBLLANBOUS  SURTETS  IN  SOUTHERN  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Toronto,  March  17, 1908. 
E.  Devtlle^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surv^or  O^ieral, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  my  field 
operations  during  the  jmst  season  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  comprising  in- 
spection of  subdivision*  contracts,  surv^ng  of  townsites,  resurvey  of  townships,  and 
investigating  and  correcting  some  differences  between  settlers  undar  instructions, 
bearing  date  respectively  April  5,  April  24,  July  17,  August  21,  September  6,  Septem- 
ber 18,  October  1  and  November  6. 

Owing  to  my  outfit  being  wintered  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Calgary,  I 
engaged  a  man  to  go  to  Calgary.  He  left  Toronto  on  April  16,  arriving  at  Calgary 
on  the  20th«  Here  he  hired  another  man  to  assist  him  in  bringing  in  my  outfit  to  be 
shipped  to  Moosejaw.  They  loaded  it  on  a  car  on  the  23rd  and  arrived  in  Moosejaw 
on  the  28th,  the  same  day  I  arrived  there  from  Toronto.  We  got  under  canvas  the 
following  day,  had  the  horses  (which  were  in  very  poor  condition  after  one  of  the 
most  severe  winters  that  had  been  experienced  for  some  years),  shod,  fed  up,  land 
repairs  made  to  my  wagons,  harness,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  meantime,  I  sent  oiit  some  men  to  bring  in  the  horses  and  outfit  used  by 
Mr.  Warren,  D.L.S.,  last  season  from  Mr.  Nicolle's,  Buffalo  lake.  They  returned  on 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  NicoUe,  who  had  the  wintering  of  the  outfit, 
but  one  mare  was  missing.  According  to  your  instructions,  I  turned  the  horses  and 
outfit  over  to  Mr.  O.  0.  Smith,  D.L.S.,  together  with  three  pack  saddles  of  mine, 
that  he  could  make  use  of  in  his  mountain  work.  On  account  of  the  mare  being 
missing  I  did  not  pay  Mr.  NicoUe's  charges  for  wintering.  I  informed  him  that  I 
would  have  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Department,  more  particularly,  as  it  appeared 
to  me  his  charges  were  excessive.  I  had  several  communications  from  him  since  but 
as  he  could  neither  produce  the  missing  mare,  nor  prove  her  death,  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  satisfying  hi^  demands. 

The  trails,  all  the  time,  were  in  very  bad  condition  for  travelling,  the  prairie 
being  flooded  for  miles  in  the  lower  places.  However,  we  broke  up  camp  at  Moosejaw 
on  May  8,  and  made  a  start  for  C^plin  to  lay  out  a  townsite  ,having  ascertained 
that  the  trails  to  the  south  were  almost  impassable.  Snowstorms  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence on  the  trail  to  Chaplin,  where  we  arrived  on  May  10,  going  through  numeroua 
drifts  of  snow,  necessitating  our  taking  to  the  hills  most  of  the  way.  Up  to  Parkbeg 
from  Moosejaw,  about  forty  miles  by  trail,  the  country  is  pretty  well  settled,  beyond 
this  point  it  becomes  very  sandy  with  but  few  settlers'  houses  visible  from  the  trail, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 

Chaplin  is  a  smiall  railway  settlement  with  probably  little  more  than  fifty  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  whom  are  connected  with  or  dependent  on  the  railway.  There  is  a  tank 
here,  the  water  of  which  is  brought  by  gravitation  from  springs  in  the  hills,  about  one 
mile  to  the  north.  This  is  also  a  coaling  station ;  the  old  sheds  were  being  replaced 
in  Uie  fall  by  coal  chutes.    To  the  south,  lake  Chaplin  approaches  within  half  a  mile 
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of  the  village  and  between  the  village  and  the  lake  theie  are  no  settlers.  To  the  norik 
for  about  sixteen  miles  it  is  rather  sparsely  settled  beyond  that  the  soil  u  mudi  im- 
proved, and  settlers  are  plentiful,  a  number  of  new  ones  coming  in  while  we  wew 
camped  there.  While  making  a  preliminary  surv^  of  the  outlines  of  section  29, 
township  17,  range  5,  west  of  the  third  meridian  I  ascertnned  that  the  pipe  carrying 
the  TOter  from  the  springs  to  the  tank  at  the  station  was  not  on  the  water-rifi^t  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  in  the  westerly  half  of  parts  of  sections  29  and  82,  but 
on  the  easterly  half,  whereupon  I  oonmiunicated  with  the  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject and  also  about  crossings  which  had  not  been  located  by  the  Canadian  Paoifie 
railway.  Beoeiving  a  reply  from  the  Department  not  to  delay  on  that  account,  I 
broke  up  camp  at  Chaplin  on  June  4,  and  took  the  trail  for  Moosejaw,  arriving  there 
on  the  following  Monday.  Here  we  laid  in  a  fresh  lot  of  supplies,  oats,  fuel,  and 
lath  for  pickets,  and  left  for  the  south  on  Tune  6. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  trail  to  the  south  leading  to  Wood  mountain,  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  post.  About  sixteen  miles  out  a  trail  branches  off  leading  to  Willow- 
bunch,  this  being  the  regular  mail  trail,  the  mail  being  carried  twice  a  month  from 
Moosejaw  to  Willowbunch,  and  thence  to  Wood  Mountain  outpost.  A  govermseat 
telegraph  line  runs  parallel  to  the  trail  as  far  as  the  outposts,  thence  to  WiHow- 
bunch,  its  terminus.  We  arrived  at  section  11,  township  10,  in  range  80,  west  of 
the  second  meridian  on  the  following  day,  where  we  camped  beside  a  snowbank  in  a 
ravine,  water  being  rather  scarce  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  We  examined  the  woik 
in  several  townships  of  contract  No.  25,  of  1906,  and  found  that  this  contract  was 
unfinished,  many  of  the  monuments  not  having  been  completed.  From  here  I  also 
ascertained  that  the  pits  had  not  been  dug  in  contract  No.  13,  in  range  1.  From 
here  we  moved  south  and  examined  the  townships  in  contract  No.  10,  of  1906,  lying 
west  of  *  Lake  of  the  Rivers.'  There  are  extensive  alkali  flats  to  the  south  of  this  lake, 
traversed  by  a  small  creek,  without  any  current  at  that  time.  The  lake  lies  between 
banks  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  this  depression  continues 
beyond  the  lake  for  many  miles,  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction,  the  bottom 
being  more  or  less  alkaline,  averaging  over  half  a  mile  in  width.  I  have  followed 
this  valley  myself  for  nearly  sixty  miles  to  township  8  in  range  23,  and  am  told  that 
it  continues  beyond.  I  had  to  take  my  outfit  around  by  the  southerly  tier  of  sections 
in  township  7  to  avoid  this  flat,  and  the  ravines  running  into  it.  Although  the  land 
in  these  townships  was  opened  for  settlement  only  a  few  months  ago  the  majority  of 
the  homestead0  are  entered  for.  After  examining  the  Temaindng  townships  east  of 
*  Lake  of  the  Rivera '  in  this  contract,  and  ascertaining  that  in  township  9,  range  28. 
the  nu-^uiments  had  not  been  completed,  I  started  north  on  the  Willowbunch  and 
Moosejaw  trail  on  Jime  22.  This  trail  traveises  a  very  hilly  country  up  to  within 
about  ten  miles  of  Moosejaw.  My  outfit  arrived  in  Moosejaw  on  the  24th  and  the 
following  afternoon,  after  laying  in  some  new  supplies  and  having  repairs  made,  we 
left  on  the  trail  running  north  to  Tuxf ord,  the  present  terminus^  of  the  northwestern 
extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  from  Moosejaw.  Tuxford,  of  very  recent 
origin,  is  quite  a  thriving  village,  with  several  elevators,  stores,  &c.  Another  village 
called  Brownlee  is  situated  about  the  northwest  comer  of  township  19,  range  29, 
west  of  the  second  meridian.  It  e^tarted  only  the  past  year,  and  has  already  a  number 
of  stores,  hotel,  and  other  buildings.  The  homesteads  along  here  are  all  taken  up, 
.and  also  most  of  the  company  lands  are  occupied. 

I  completed  the  resurvey  of  township  21,  range  1,  west  of  the  third  meridian, 
and  on  July  9,  moved  camp  from  section  16,  township  21,  range  1,  to  section  9,  town- 
ship 28,  range  3.  Hers  I  reran  the  lines  south  of  Sana  lake  and  the  Qu'Appelle  which 
is  a  very  small  stream  in  this  township.  Between  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  adja- 
cent banks  this  township  is  pretty  well  cut  up.  The  soil  is  light  and  only  the  south* 
erly  tier  of  sections  settled  upon.  Finding  more  than  one  monument  at  many  of  the 
comers,  I  abandoned  this  work  for  the  present,  until  I  could  communicate  with  the 
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Bepartmenty  and  on  July  16  moTod  camp  to  section  9,  township  24,  range  1,  west  of 
the  third  meridian.  This  township  is  fairly  well  settled,  most  of  the  homesteads 
being  occupied.  From  this  township  there  is  a  good  graded  road  that  leads  into  Craik, 
a  village  of  probably  five  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway^ 
about  seventy-two  miles  northwest  of  Begina.  There  are  several  elevators,  stores,  hotels, 
and  a  bank  here,  and  settlers  come  from  quite  a  distance  to  trada  I  finished  the  resurv^ 
of  township  24,  range  1,  on  July  24,  and  moved  camp  the  following  morning  to  sec- 
tion 21,  township  24,  range  2.  I  worked  but  a  few  days  in  this  township  when  your 
tel^g^ram  was  received  instructing  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  contract  No.  18,  of  1906. 
We  started  on  July  29,  and  arrived  at  Svrift  Current  on  August  2,  but  owing  to  heavy 
rains,  only  reached  township  11,  in  range  12,  west  of  the  third  meridian  on  the 
5tL  Between  Swift  Current  and  this  place  we  passed  through  a  well  settled  country, 
there  being  guite  a  large  settlement  of  Mennonites,  who  occupy  about  half  a  dotesn 
villages  (some  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  apart)  in  that  district.  Most  of 
them  came  from  Manitoba,  and  being  frugal  and  industrious,  th^y  appear  to  prosper 
wherever  they  settle. 

In  the  westerly  portion  of  this  contract  No.  13,  of  1906, 1  examined  the  remain* 
ing  four  townships,  via.,  11  and  12  in  range  12,  and  10  and  11  in  range  18;  the  surface 
is  hi^  rolling  and  well  adapted  for  ranching;  a  fine  creek  runs  through  the  northerly 
part  of  township  11,  range  12  fed  by  springs  in  the  adjoining  township  to  the  west. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  settlers  in  these  four  townships;  one  of  them  in  township 
11,  range  12,  is  a  rancher;  he  has  both  horses  and  cattle.  This  section  of  the  country 
appears  well  adapted  for  this  business.  The  other  settler  was  a  more  recent  arrival 
and  had  but  a  small  outfit;  but  all  appear  sanguine  of  success.  Having  lost  a  horse 
while  in  township  24,  range  2,  I  purchased  one  from  Mr.  Alfred  Bussell,  the  rancher 
above  mentioned.  We  broke  up  camp  again  on  August  10  and  started  for  the  easterly 
portion  of  contract  No.  18.  We  crossed  Mosquito  creek  during  the  morning,  and 
Bome  time  in  the  afternoon  made  the  *  Turkey  Track,'  *  Brand  Bull  '^  and  '  Hay  Camp,' 
the  'Home  ranch'  being  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north.  It  was  this  ranch  which 
met  such  very  heavy  losses  during  the  past  severe  winter.  Th^  were  supposed  to  have 
l^  bodL-aoeount,  some  18,000  cattle,  but,  I  am  informed,  th^y  rounded  up  last  spring 
not  more  than  one-third  of  that  number.  The  losses  by  the  ranches  in  this  district  all 
throus^  were  very  heavy.  After  crossing  Notukeu  credc  at  the  'Hay  Camp'  we 
ttmck  the  old  Fort  Walsh  to  Begina  trail,  pretty  well  obliterated,  and  followed  this 
for  a  couple  of  days,  which  brought  us  to  the  French  Canadian  settlement  on  Wood 
river.  The  country  we  passed  through  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  and  south  from  the 
creek  appears  very  dry.  There  were  no  settlers  met  vrith  until  we  neared  Wood 
river.  On  account  of  the  water  being  scarce,  and  not  knowing  whether  we  would  meet 
with  any  more^  we  camped  here,  and  the  following  afternoon  reached  section  2,  town- 
ship 10,  range  1.  I  succeeded  ip  taking  an  observation  the  same  evening.  While 
camped  here  near  the  Wood  mountain  trail  we  were  often  visited  by  homestead  seek- 
erB»  who  were  anxious  for  information  on  many  different  subjects,  as  to  trails,  home- 
Bteads,  soil,  water,  fuel,  etc.,  etc.  Tovmships  7,  8,  9, 10  and  11,  in  range  1,  in  this  con- 
tract are  more  or  less  rolling  prairie,  tovmship  10  being  somewhat  hilly,  interpersed 
with  ponds.  The  nearest  wood  for  fuel  may  be  obtained  about  forty  miles  to  the 
■oath,  and  the  nearest  coal  in  township  7,  range  27,  west  of  the  second  meridian, 
probably  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  by  trail,  it  being  situated  at  the  east  of  Take 
of  the  Bivers.'  From  here  I  sent  a  team  to  Moosejaw  for  supplies,  including  also 
iome  wood  for  fuel  I  finidied  the  examination  of  this  contract  (No.  18)  on  Aug^ 
ust  23,  and  on  the  following  day  moved  camp  to  section  7,  in  township  6,  range  29« 
to  contract  No.  17  of  IWl.  Tim  outer  edge  of  Wood  mountain  extends  to  this  place 
•nd  the  surface  is  comparatively  rough  and  hilly,  ravines  are  f requ^itly  enc- 
oontered  containing  timber,  mostly  poplar  of  not  very  large  sise,  but  set- 
tbiB  from  a  considerable  distance  come  here  for  their  fue^  and  also  for 
fence  poles.    The  soil  is  principally  a  sandy  loam.    'There  are  a  few  settlers  in  the 
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valley,  most  of  whom  are  French  half-breeds,  who  poesesB  small  herds  of  cattle  and  r 
number  of  horses,  not  much  land  being  cultivated.  I  completed  the  examination  of 
this  portion  of  contract  No.  17,  on  September  6,  and  moved  camp  to  Willowbunch  village 
on  the  following  day.  Here  we  got  additional  supplies,  oats,  etc.,  etc.,  and  left  again 
for  the  east  on  the  8th.  At  Holliss'  on  the  'Big  Muddy^  about  sixteen  miks  south- 
east of  Willowbunch,  I  split  up  my  party  and  sent  my  assistant  with  six  m'*n  down 
the  trail  along  the  Big  Muddy  to  the  international  boundary,  thence  to  towusliipi  1 
and  2  in  ranges  17  and  18  west  of  the  second  meridian,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
loth.  On  the  creek  near  where  it  ciioeses  the  boundary  there  is  an  outpost  of  the 
Jloyal  Northwest  Mounted  police;  their  camp  is  close  to  a  seam  of  coal  from  where 
they  draw  their  supply  of  fuel.  All  this  country  is  well  adapted!  for  ranching,  water 
and  feed  being  in  abundance.  These  four  townships  are  more  or  less  hilly  and  stony, 
the  soil  consisting  principally  of  a  sandy  loam.  Leaving  Holliss*  on  September  8, 
we  travelled  east  along  the  big  valley  before  mentioned  for  about  fifteen  miles  to  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  As  we  had  come  across  no  monuments  we 
visited  it  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  family  from  one  of  the  provinces  'in  eastern 
France.  They  had  been  there  less  than  a  year,  and  not  having  any  near  neighbours 
had  not  ^acquired  the  English  language.  They  have  a  comfortable  house  shingled 
and  painted,  a  good  stable,  and  a  large  quantity  of  hay.  They  own.  five  or  six  horses, 
and  quite  a  number  of  cattle.  The  next  momSng  one  of  the  men  took  us  to  some 
pits  which'  w^ere  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  3;  township  4,  range  24.  JA  good 
deal  of  hay  has  been  cut  along  the  edges  of  the  valley,  but  out  towards  the  centre  it  is 
piostly  hardpan,  with  but  little  vegetation.  I  examined  townships  4  ranges  23  and  24. 
The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  the  soil  black  loam  with,  in  many  instances,  a 
gravelly  clay  subsoil.  A  number  of  horses  were  seen  here  at  large,  grazing  in  the 
marshes,  but,  as  there  are  no  settlers  in  these  townships,  they  may  be  owned  by 
some  ranchers  to  the  southwest.  We  moved  camp  on  September  12,  to  Willowbimch 
^out  twenty-five  miles  westerly.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  showery,  varied  by  hail, 
and  a  slight  flurry  of  snow,  the  first  of  the  season. 

On  the  18th,  when  my  assistant  and  party  joined  me  we  left  Willowbunch  for 
townships  9,  ranges  26,  27  and  28.  About  seventeen  miles  distant  the  Moosejaw  trail 
crosses  that  alkaline  valley  before  alluded  to.  It  runs  from  'Lake  of  the  Rivers'  to 
Willowbunch  lake,  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  a  gang  of  men  employed  fixing  up  the 
trail  across  the  flat.  It  used  to  be  a  bad  place,  so  many  teams  getting  mired  in  it. 
When  I  first  crossed  it  in  June,  a  wagon  was  still  standing  there,  where  out  of  a  team 
pf  four  horses,  two  had  been  drowned.  Now  there  is  a  bridge  and  the  approaches  are 
considerably  raised.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freighting  on  this  trail  it  will  be  n 
boon  to  freighters  and  travellers.  We  camped  at  a  place  called  'Bickner's,'  a  de- 
serted house,  where  a  man  by  that  name  had  homesteaded  on  a  wrong  (an  odd)  sec- 
tion. Here  we  split  up  again,  my  assistant,  with  opok  and  five  men,  going  to  town- 
ships 9  ranges  25  and  26,  while  I  followed  up  the  Moosejaw  trail,  as  far  as  township? 
9  ranges  27  and  28.  It  passes  through  pretty  good  country,  there  being  a  few  set- 
tlers between  it  and  '  Lake  of  the  Bivers.'  In  ranges  25  and  26  there  are  some  alkali 
lakes,  the  soil  in  the  sections  surrounding  them  generally  being  sandy  and  gravelly.  In 
township  9,  range  27,  also  part  of  contract  No.  17,  the  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil 
a  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Township  9,  range  28,  is  a  i>art  of  contract  No.  35  of 
1906.  The  land  is  similar  to  that  in  range  27.  On  September  22  I  was  joined  by 
my  assistant  an\i  party  at  'Bickner's'  and  then  we  camped  at  a  spring  on  setetion  35. 
township  7,  range  28.  This  spring  ^9  situated  on  thei  north  side  of  the  alkali  flat 
before  alluded  to,  and  is  somewhat  strongly  alkaline.  I  sent  a  man  along  the  flat 
south  of  ^Lake  of  the  Rivers'  and  he  reported  that  with  teams  it  would  not  be  ixjssible 
to  pass  around  the  lake.  So,  on  the  following  morning  we  went  back  to  the  Moose- 
jaw  trail,  and  struck  south  along  the  new  road  consljructed  across  the  flat.  It  was 
a  long  detour,  but  we  managed  to  make  camp  the  same  evening  on  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  section  5,  township  10,  range  29,  this  being  in  contract  No.  25  of  1906.  On  the 
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way  we  passed  quite  a  number  of  empty  shaieks,  holding  claims  of  homesteads  some  of 
which  had  been  blown  down,  and  completely  demolished.    We  also  passed  a  settler 
who  had  -come  there  only  in  the  spring;  in  the  meantime  he  had  built  a  house  and 
stables,  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  hay  and  had  harvested  a  good  crop  of  oats,  befiPides 
breaking  up  a  good  many  acres.     This  is  on  section  18,  township  8,  range  30.    After 
examining  of  this  contract  (No.  25  of  1906)  we  moved  west  on  the  25th  to  examine  the 
eKtensioQ:  of  the  same  contract  on  Wood  river,  where  there  were  four  townships  to  in- 
spect   Here  there  is  quite  a  lafge  colony  of  French  Canadians.    There  is  a  priest 
domiciled  amongst  them,  but  they  were  still  worshipping  in  a  large  tent  on  the  east 
side  of  the  rivear,  which  is  now  spanned  by  a  bridge  on  the  third  correction  Hue. 
Much  of  the  material  for  the  church,  whi<^  is  to  be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  was  already  on  the  spot,  and  the  building  by  now  is  probably  in  course  of 
erection.    There  is  also  a  post  office  established  under  the  name  '  Gravelburg '  not  far 
from  the  church  site.    A  number  of  comfortable  houses  had  been  put  up  and  large 
piles  of  wood  for  fuel  which  had  drifted  down  the  stream  from  the  hills  were  observed 
beside  the  dwelling  houses.    Considerable  areas  of  breaking  also  had  been  done,  and 
was  in  progress  of  being  done.     After  examining  this   contract   we   continued   the 
inspection    of    the   extension    of    Mr.    Parson's    contract    (No.    17).      There    were 
ten  townships  lying     on  both     sides  of     Notukeu  creek.    They     are     good  town- 
ships and  well  adapted     for     settlement.    They     are     mostly  undulating     prairie, 
the    soil     being    black     and     sandy    loam,     with     a     clay     subsoil.      We    moved 
<camp  on  October  1  to  section  18,  Hownship  12,  range  6.    My  assistant  with  part  of 
the  party   moved   across   to   the   north  side  of  Notukeu  creek,  while  I  moved  west. 
We  completed  our  examination  here  as  far  as  the  subdivision  had  progressed,  and 
on  October  5  we  all  set  out  together  for  Mortlach,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  where  we  arrived  on  the  7th.    After  crossing  Notukeu  creek  at  the 
French  settlement,  on  a  bridge  recently  constructed,  there  is  a  good  trail ;  we  followed 
north  along  Wood  river  for  some  distance  and  then  turned  north  on  a  trail  leading 
through  the  hills.    Here  we  passed  several  settlers  who  are  interested  in  cattle  rais- 
ing.   There  is  good  pasture  and  also  good  springs,  and  it  is  therefore  well  adapted  for 
cattle  raising,  hay  also  being  plentiful.    When  we  reached  the  northerly  edge  of  the 
hills  a  very  fine  view  preserited  itself,  a  flat  extending  up  to  Mortlach  dotted  with 
homesteads  and  stubble  fields,  over  which  thousands  of  wild  geese  ^^ere  hovering. 
Descending  into  the  valley,  and  passing  the  stubble  fields,  flocks  of  geese  arose,  alight- 
ing again  in  some  more  distant  fields.    At  Mortlach  I  had  the  horses  shod,  and  then 
moved  on  to  Ohaplin,  where  I  changed  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  water-right  from 
the  westerly  half  of  the  north  half  of  section  29  to  the  easterly  half,  and  also  made 
a  change  in  the  survey  of  legal  subdivision  11  of  section  29.     Having  finished  the 
work  at  Chaplin  on  the  14th  we  proceeded  to  Emfold  to  lay  out  a  townsite  of  that 
part  of  section  21,  township  17,  range  7,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  lying  south  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  right-of-way.     From  here,  on  the  16th,  my  assistant 
with  cook  and  four  men  returned  south  to  range  2,  to  examine  townships  7,  8,  9,  10« 
11  and  12,  being  an  extension  of  Mr.  Parson's  contract  (No.  17),  which  work  was  not 
ready  for  inspection  when  we  left  that  vicinity  on  October  6.     Completing  the  survey 
of  Emfold  townsite,  we  started  again  for  the  south  on  the  21st,  passing  through 
another  flourishing  Mennonite  settlement,  and  camping  on  their  premises  one  night. 
Heavy  fire  had  passed  through  here  la  few  days  before  consuming  nearly  all  the  pas- 
ture.   At  this  point,  however,  this  settler  had  saved  the  pastures  on  two  sections  by 
very  hard  work.    The  next  night  we  reached  a  ranch  where  there  was  any  quantity 
of  hay  at  our  disposal.    There  were  probably  between  four  and  five  hundred  tons, 
much  of  it  the  former  season's  bay.    The  following  morning  after  crossing  a  bleak 
and  black  range  of  hills  we  reached  the  home  ranch  of  the  'Turkey  Track  Brand,' 
where  we  were  also  entertained,  and  got  accommodation  for  the  horses.    That  even-, 
ing  we  reached  their  hay  camp,  about  twelve  miles  south.    From  here  I  inspected  the 
four  townships  11  and  12,  in  i^anges  9  and  10.    They  are  mostly  undulating  prairie 
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^th  aandy  and  clay  loam  aoiL    We  completed  our  ixiq[)ectioiii  hexe  on  the  26th,  and 
left  sgtan  for  the  'Home  ranch.' 

From  here  we  went  north  across  hill  and  dale  and  humt  prairie  direct  for  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  We  arrived  at  Herbert  on  the  28th. 
and  thence  followed  the  trail  along  the  railway  to  MorsCy  a  comparatively  new  town* 
Iwith  stores,  hotel,  liveiy  stables,  etc,  etc  The  whole  party  on  the  80th  went  north 
again  from  Ohaplin,  for  township  24,  range  1,  west  of  the  third  meridian.  I  took 
ithe  train  for  Begina,  thence  to  Oraik,  where  two  of  my  teams  were  to  meet  me. 
These  arrived  there  on  November  2.  With  three  men  I  left  Oraik  for  Mr.  Dennis' 
place  on  section  20,  towni(hip  28,  range  25,  west  of  the  second  meridian.  We  passed 
through  a  small  town,  Aykworth,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railroad,  where  there  are 
two  elevators,  and  there  were  probably  over  fifty  teama  waiting  to  turn  their  wheat 
into  these  I  have  already  reported  to  you  on  my  work  on  the  east  boundary  of  town- 
ship 28,  range  26.  We  finished  this  work  and  returned  to  Graik  on  November  7* 
leaching  the  main  camp  on  section  9,  township  24,  range  2,  on  the  following  day. 
From  here  we  completed  the  reeurvey  of  this  township  and  of  the  adjoining  one^ 
township  28,  range  2.  The  former  township  is  well  settled,  except  those  homestead 
sections  bordering  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  townships  where  the  land  is  very 
sandy  and  bushy.  On  November  15  being  in  Oraik,  I  received  your  instructions  to 
inspect  DX.S.  Waldron's  contract  (No.  25)  of  1907,  and  on  the  19th  started  four  men 
with  part  of  the  outfit  for  Gull  Lake,  where  I  with  my  assistant,  would  overtake  them 
by  rail.  We,  in  the  meantime,  completed  resurvey  of  township  as  indicated  shore. 
We  overtook  the  outfit  at  QuU  Lake  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  on  the  26th  but 
owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  our  camp  outfit,  we  could  not  leave  for  our  destination 
until  the  following  afternoon.  There  are  a  number  of  settlers  along  the  trail  south 
to  township  8.  On  section  86,  township  8,  range  20,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  there 
is  locateld  one  Frendi  family  recently  arrived  from  France.  There  were  seven  in  the 
family,  and  none  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of  Engfish. 

South  of  these  no  settlers  were  met  with.  We  camped  that  nifi^t  on  a  lake  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  section  2,  township  8,  range  20,  the  only  water  then  in  sight 
from  thiiB  camp.  We  inspected  townships  8,  ranges  19  and  20  and  the  following  day 
moved  camp  east  to  section  14  township  8,  range  18  om  a  fine  little  creek,  where  a 
patch  of  probably  one  hundred  acres  had  escaped  the  fire.  From  here  I  examined 
several  sections  in  townships  8,  ranges  17  and  18.  There  being  no  feed  for  the  horses 
I  did  not  proceed  any  farther  east,  but  moved  west  to  Steam's  ranch  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  20,  township  8,  range  20.  (The  westerly  half  of  this  township 
is  somewhat  rough,  broken  by  creeks  from  the  hills  as  is  also  township  8,  range  21. 
There  are  a  number  of  settlers  ranching  on  a  small  scale,  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
Qyxxress  hills  it  being  well  adapted  for  cattle  or  horse  raising.  There  is  abundance 
of  good  water,  good  pasture,  both  at  the  base  snd  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  shelter 
in  the  ravines  which  are  more  or  less  tinibered.  The  easterly  halves  of  township  8, 
range  19,  and  township  8,  range  20,  are  undulating,  rolling  prairie,  and  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  mixed  farming,  the  soil  being  sandy  loam  and  black  loam,  in  many  places 
eighteen  inches  deep.  Townships  8,  ranges  17  and  18  are  hilly  and  fairly  well  water- 
ed, the  soil  consisting  of  both  black  and  sandy  loam.  We  completed  the  inspection 
of  this  contract  (No.  25  of  1907)  on  December  4  and  the  next  morning  started  on  our 
return  to  Qull  Lake  The  trail  was  good  both  going  and  coming;  but  at  the  crossing 
of  Swiftcurrent  creek  there  are  bound  to  be  difficulties  at  that  time  of  the  year.  l%e 
stream  there  is  not  more  than  about  two  rods  wide.  It  was  frosen  over  and  the  io9 
in  midstream  was  covered  with  a  foot  of  water.  The  troublesome  part  was  getting 
the  horses,  whose  shoes  had  worn  smooth,  across  the  ice.  After  that  we  could  mani- 
pulate the  wagons  with  ropes  and  long  chains.  We  arrived  at  Oull  Lake  the  same 
evening.  I  may  mention,  here  that  altbougbl  the  station  od  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  named  Qull  Lake,  the  lake  itself  is  a  few  miles  to  the 
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BontL  I  xnay  here  alao  mention  that  while  on  our  way  to  the  railway  on  December  5 
ire  saw  two  men  ooi  mowers  cutting  hay.  It  was  a  very  fine  day  so  that  it  did  not 
appear  so  much  out  of  season.  Fromi  here  I  took  train  for  Swiftcurrent  station 
where  I  was  obliged  to  remain  for  the  ni^t,  and  thenoe  to  Ghapliuy  where  I  awaited 
the  arrival  of  my  outfit  which  got  there  on  December  8. 

Some  of  my  men  were  paid  off,  anid  on  the  following  day  with  only  a  small  party 
I  started  by  train  for  Weybum,  where  we  arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
Here  I  hired  a  conveyance,  and  we  drove  out  to  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34, 
towndiip  6,  range  14  west  of  the  eeoond  meridian,  where  we  camped  in  a  vacant 
house.  Here  I  retraced  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  26  and  38,  and  in  measuring 
north  from  the  northeast  comer  of  section  21,  I  found  the  error  in  the  first  mile. 

We  returned  to  Moosejaw  and  Chaplin  on  the  13th,  where  I  found  your  tel^^ram 
instructing  me  to  return  south  to  re-examine  contract  No.  10  of  1906.  Up  to  the  pres- 
sent  the  weather  had  been  ^ne,  and  what  little  snow  had  fallen  had  idisappeared  again, 
BO  I  had  no  hesitation  in  going  south  with  wagons.  My  outfit  left  Chaplin  on  the 
14th,  and  after  having  the  horses  sharp-shod  at  Mooeeciaw,  I  left  there  on  December 
17  by  ihe  Willowbunchl  trail,  with  three  teams  and  five  men.  Proceeding  south,  the 
BQOw  became  deeper,  and  travelling  heavier.  At  the  head  of  ^  Lake  of  the  Bivers '  we 
took  to  the  ice  and  travelled  along  the  lake  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  reach- 
ing Bidcner's  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  secticm.  1,  in  township  8,  range  28.  ^here 
I  re-esamined  four  townships.  We  then  drove  west  along  the  alkali  flat  south  of 
'Lake  of  the  Rivers,'  which  was  impassable  during  the  summer,  to  section  24,  town- 
ship 8,  range  30,  there  being  about  a  foot  of  snow,  and  no  f edd  for  the  horses,  I 
stabled  them  at  Mr.  Lee's  on  section  18,  township  8,  range  29,  as  he  had  a  good  supply 
of  hay.  From  here  we  moved  to  towxtthip  7,  range  30,  where  we  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas day.  There  we  completed  the  re-examination  of  this  contract.  Although  there 
are  not  many  settlexB  in  these  townships  just  now,  yet  most  of  the  sections  available 
for  homesteads  are  entered  for  and  mai^  email  shacks  were  erected  during  the  sum- 
mer, whidi  probably  will  be  occupied  by  next  spring.  Another  reason  why  an  im- 
petus will  be  given  to  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  these  townships  is  the  fact 
of  the  proposed  railway  between  Weybum  and  Lethbridge  having  been  located  all 
along  township  8,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eastern  8lq;>e  of  Cypress  hiUs,  where  the  line 
diveiges  to  the  south.  I  would  have  gladly  re-examined  {Murt  of  contract  No.  13,  but 
for  the  difficulties  of  moving  about  with  wagons  in  the  snow  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

I  have  examined  five  contracts,  comprising  seventy-two  townships  and  have  re- 
ported OD  sixty-nine  of  the  same,  besides  which  I  made  a  restoration  survey  of  three 
townships^  surveyed  two  townsites  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
and  made  some  minor  coirection  surveys.  In  order  to  reach  these  various  places,  the 
distance  travelled  by  my  outfit  was  about  2,200  miles,  which  does  not  include  the 
mileage  from  ^le  various  camps  to  work  and  return,  day  by  day.  I  finally  returned 
to  Moosejaw  on  December  30,  stored  part  of  my  oufit  there,  and  sent  the  horses  with 
the  remaining  part  to  CSiaplin,  thenoe  ti^ng  the  horses  to  a  homestead  in  township 
21,  range  5,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  where  one  of  my  men  had  made  preparations  to 
receive  and  winter  them.  After  paying  off  the  last  of  my  men  I  arrived  home  in 
Toronto,  on  January  10. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.  F.  MILES,  DX.S. 
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REPORT  OF  W.  F.  O'HARA,  D.L.S. 


SURVEYS  IN  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 


Ottawa,  Ont.,  January  1,  1908. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  upon  my  work 
for  the  season  of  1907  : — 

I  left  Ottawa  in  April  for  Pincher  creek,  Alberta,  where  I  organized  a  party. 
My  work  generally  was  greatly  retarded  by  incessant  storms  and  heavy  rains. 
The  roads  were  almost  impassable  from  the  town  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  where  my  work  was.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  pulley,  block 
and  tackle,  using  great  mechanical  power,  to  move  my  outfit  in  many  places. 

The  work  consisted  of  the  production  of  the  second  base  line  across  ranges  one 
and  two,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  adjoining  townships. 

The  country  generally  in  thie  region  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  there  being 
very  little  land  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  chief  industries  consist  of  lumbering, 
mining  and  drilling  for  both  gas  and  oil.  There  is  evidence  of  an  oil  field  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies  containing  an  area  of  about  1,800  square  miles. 

Already  several  companies,  which  have  been  operating  there,  have  met  with  much 
encouragement,  but  it  may  require  several  years  to  properly  develop  the  industry. 
Their  progress  will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  because  I  understand  from  tests 
which  have  been  made  that  the  petroleum  found  is  of  the  highest  grade.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  drill  at  least  3,000  feet,  before  large  supplies  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
early  operators  meet  with  anything  approaching  the  success  they  have  reason  to 
expect,  there  will  be  a  rush  of  speculators  into  that  part  which  will  greatly  boom 
southwestern  Alberta  and  the  production  of  high  grade  petroleum  may  become  one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  the  province. 

Coal  also  exists  in  large  quantities  but  the  fields  have  not  yet  been  developed  to 
any  extent  in  that  part  of  the  country,  although  small  quantities  are  being  mined 
for  local  use. 

Townships  4,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  and  great  difficulty  will  be  exx>erienced  in  sub- 
dividing them.  The  townships  are  included  in  the  petroleum  field.  Oil-rock  oiit- 
croppings  were  observed  on  Southfork  river,  Gladson  and  Mill  creeks,  and  no  doubt 
this  evidence  will  be  followed  later  on  by  sinking  wells;  in  likely  places  on  these 
streams,  in  the  above  mentioned  townships,  which  are  now  in  unsurveyed  territory. 
It  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  ^Manual  of  Survey'  here. 
In  the  first  place,  road  allowances  surveyed  in  the  regular  way,  are  useless.  Tbis 
applies  to  large  xmrts  of  townships  5,  ranges  2  and  3,  where  a  system  of  reserving 
about  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  land  for  roads  would  be  much  more  suitable 
for  the  locality.  The  best  method  of  surveying  the  townships  above  mentioned, 
would  be  to  lay  out  roads  in  the  valleys  following  the  best  natural  grades.  The  lines 
should  be  well  opened  out,  carefully  traversed  and  measured,  planting  hubs  or  posts 
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at  every  deflection.  These  then  could  be  used  as  base  lines,  in  conjunction  with  a 
system  of  trian^lation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  distances  throughout  the  town- 
ships. Owing  to  the  broken  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
found  a  physical  impossibility  to  chain  the  lines  of  the  sub-division  work,  although 
they  can  all  be  transited.  The  work  generally  would  be  within  the  sphere  of  a  tope- 
graphical  survey  rather  than  treated  and  surveyed  under  the  third  system  of  survey. 
The  work  of  surveying  roads  where  they  can  be  travelled  seems  to  be  left  to  the  local 
govemment,and  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  end  of  trouble  among  the  settlers,  who 
close  up  wagon  trails  which  pass  through  their  respective  farms,  and  which  have 
been  broken  in  best  places  and  travelled  for  some  years.  The  public,  therefore,  under 
these  arrangements  are  obliged  to  turn  into  some  swamp  or  ravine,  where  they  find 
great  difficulty  in  travelling.  Whereas  if  a  settler  or  homesteader  obtained  a  title 
to  only  971  per  cent  of  the  area  within  his  quarter  section  limits  the  rest  being  re- 
served for  a  highway,  he  would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  if  his  land  happened  to 
he  situated  in  a  valley  through  which  the  public  had  establishel  a  highway. 

Hay,  oats  and  hardy  vegetables  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  valleys  where 
the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  black  loam  and  clay,  but  at  present  the  crops  are  rather 
risky.  After  a  large  area  is  opened  and  broken,  the  climate  is  likely  to  become  more 
moderate  and  wheat  can  then  be  more  successfully  grown.  But  at  present  summer 
frosts  injure  all  tender  crops. 

Agriculturists  will  therefore  do  better  by  confining  their  attention  to  the  more 
hardy  crops  for  a  few  yearsk,  before  going  extensively  into  wheat  growing. 

The  hog  and  dairy  industries  are  greatly  neglected  in  southern  Alberta.  Both 
pork  and  butter  are  selling  too  high  every  year.  Vegetables  are  also  in  great  demand, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped  there  in  cans,  and  no  person  seems  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Prices  of  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  turnips,  parsnips  and 
celery  are  three  or  four  times  higher  than  those  in  Ontario,  and  all  these  vegetables 
will  do  well  in  southern  Alberta.  Nearly  every  settler  who  takes  up  land  grows  hay 
and  oats,  and  raises  a  few  cattle  or  horses,  never  thinking  of  how  weU  a  crop  of 
celery  or  cauliflower  would  sell;  wherea^  if  farmers  properly  farmed  or  gardened  a 
smaller  area  as  they  do  in  Ontario,  there  would  be  much  more  prosperity  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  event  of  a  crop  failure,  than  at  present  when  everyone  is  depending  upon 
the  success  of  one  crop. 

The  season  was  unusually  wet  during  the  summer  which  greatly  retarded  our 
progress.  The  bad  weather  culminated  with  the  mosft  severe  storm  of  snow  I  ever 
experienced.  We  were  camping  in  township  5,  range  2,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
during  the  storm,  which  began  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  and  lasted 
until  the  evening  of  the  13th.  During  the  night  of  the  10th  the  greatest  precipita- 
tion occurred,  there  being  about  two  and  one-half  feet  of  snow  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th.  After  the  storm  subsided  the  depth  of  snow  averaged  from  three  and  one-half 
to  ^ve  feet.  The  wind  was  from  northeast  and  the  barometer  was  unusually  high. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  the  storm  was  accompanied  by  flashes  of  lightning  which 
occurred  at  remarkably  equal  intervals  of  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  judging  from  the 
time  clasping  between  the  flashes  and  the  thunder,  the  electrical  disturbance  must 
have  been  about  two  miles  away.  I  made  a  gre&t  many  inquiries  and  no  one.  in  the 
neighbourhood  experienced  a  flash  any  closer.  Therefore  'the  storm  must  have  been 
at  an  altitude  of  about  16,500  feet,  which  accounts  for  the  extreme  height  of  the 
barometer.  Were  it  not  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  so  grreat  clouds  could  not 
have  been  supported  at  so  great  a  height.  The  great  depth  of  the  snow  falling  in  so 
*&hort  a  time  is  also  evidence  tha^t  a  strata  of  the  atmosphere  of  very  unusual  thick- 
ness W€8  discharging  moisture. 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  which  were  very  late  and  remained  uncut  were  com- 
pletely buried.    Not  a  head  could  be  seen  and  it  looked  at  one  time  like  a  total  loss. 
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However,  after  a  few  days  ^e  snow  melted  and  some  ingeniona  men  came  to  the 
zescue  by  devisinsf  some  apedally  long  lifters,  attachments  placed  in  front  of  the 
Smives  of  the  binders  and  mowers,  which  lifted  the  straw,  ao  that  the  crops  could  be 
knit.  The  £nal  outcome  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  hifi^  prices,  due  to  crop  damage  in  other  parts  of  the 
fvnorld. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  O'HARA,  DX.S. 
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APPEHDn  No.  31 
REPORT   OF  W.  R  REILLY,  D.L.S. 

BETRACBMEKT  AND  BESTORATION   SURVETS   IN   NORTHERN   SASKATCHEWAN. 

Regina,  February  25,  1907. 

E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LX.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  foUowin^r  general  report  concerning  my 
operations  in  the  field  (rom  August  5  to  December  9,  1907,  puxsuant  to  your  instruc- 
tions of  July  15  and  subsequent  dates: — 

Your  instructions  were  to  organize  at  Saskatoon  and  apply  to  R.  H.  Hall,  Esq.. 
manager,  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Prince  Albert,  for  surveyor  Wallace's  horses.  I 
communicated  with  Mr.  Hall  at  once  and  received  a  reply. 

I  left  R^na  on  August  5  and  expected  the  horses  would  be  in  Saskatoon  by 
Hhe  time  I  arrived  there.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell  who  had 
care  of  the  horses  was  addressed  to  the  wrong  i>08t  office  the  horses  were  not  delivered 
/to  me  until  the  8th.    In  the  meantime  I  had  everything  in  readiness  exc^t  the  rigs. 
I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  cook.    I  was  at  a  disadvantage  in 
procuring  this  help,  as  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railway  were  paying  much  higher  wages  for  the  same  work  on  their  construc- 
tion survey  parties  than  my  instructions  allowed.    On  the  arrival  of  ^e  five  horses* 
which  turned  out  to  be  small  ponies  not  in  the  best  condition,  I  purchased  another 
pony,  the  only  one  available  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  three  democrats.    To  have 
purchased  lumber  wagons  would  have  been  a  great  mistake,  as  a  wagon  alone  woiild 
have  been  load  enough  for  these  small  ponies. 

When  woiking  on  contract  work  I  used  democrats.  I  found  that  I  could  trans- 
port with  ease  loads  that  I  could  not  have  handled  on  wagons  with  the  same  horses. 
These  ponies  had  been  used  to  packing  and  required  breaking  in  to  harness.  I  started 
them  out  with  light  loads  and  soon  had  them  going  all  right. 

We  left  Saskatoon  on  August  9  to  mound  townships  41  and  42,  range  27,  west  of 
the  second  meridian.    We  crossed  the  river  at  Saskatoon  and  proceeded  by  trsil  north- 
easterly to  Aberdeen  on  the  Canadian  Northern,  along  the  railway  to  lYonda  aaid 
norUieasterly  from  Yonda  into  township  41,  range  27,  which  was  mounded  first,  then 
into  township  42,  range  27.    The  trail  from  Saskatoon  passes  through  a  good  country 
for  grain  growing  and  mixed  farming.    Some  very  fine  growing  wheat  and  oat  crops 
were  seen  along  the  route.    THe  best  were  within  a  short  radiua  of  Alberdeen  and 
Yonda.    lake  the  majority  of  crops  in  the  province  th^  were  damaged  by  frost  later 
on.    The  mounding  in  township  41,  range  27,  was  completed  on  the  20th  and  in  town- 
ship 42,  range  27,  on  August  26.    These  townships  are  similar  in  character.    The 
surface  is  rolling  to  hilly  with  numerous  sloughs  and  small  lakes  and  is  more  or  less 
dotted  or  covered  with  poplar  blufis  and  willow  brush.    The  soil  is  mostly  a  good 
sand  loam.    Some  homesteads  are  very  much  broken  by  lakes  and  hills.    A  large 
majority  of  the  homesteads  are  settied  on  by  Galicians.    These  people  are  farming 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  of  their  living  direct  from  the  farm.    They  started  with 
small  means  and  are  gradually  making  comfortable  homes  for  themselves  accord- 
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ing  to  their  way  of  living.     Scarcely  any  of  the  odd  sections  are  settled  on  and  these 
people  are  not  likely  to  purchase  odd  sections  for  some  time. 

After  completing  the  work  in  this  district  on  August  2^,  we  started  for  township 
84,  range  6,  west  of  the  third  meridian,  to  complete  the  survey  and  mounding  of  that 
township.  The  trip  as  far  as  Saskatoon  was  made  over  the  same  trail  we  came  up 
on  over  two  weeks  previous.  The  change  in  the  crops  in  that  short  time  was  remark- 
ahle.  They  hid  fair  to  produce  a  good  yield  hut  were  frosted  later  on.  The  weather 
during  the  growing  season  was  ideal.  The  damage  hy  frost  was  not  on  account  of  an 
early  autumn,  but  rather  attributable  to  the  very  late  season.  In  ordinary  seasons 
grain  would  have  been  cut  at  the  time  of  the  most  damaging  frosts.  Wheat  sown 
very  late  is  almost  certain  to  be  frosted  in  any  season. 

The  lines  surveyed  during  the  season  were  nearly  all  retracements  and  we  ran 
random  lines,  being  the  most  practical  and  expeditious  way  of  carrying  on  the  woik. 
We  arrived  in  township  34,  range  6,  on  August  29.  We  completed  the  lines  and 
mounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  then  moved  to  the  west  side  crossing  the  river 
at  Saskatoon.  On  September  12  it  snowed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  during  the 
night;  this  made  it  disagreeable  for  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  we  had  ideal 
weather. 

South  Saskatchewan  river  runs  northerly  through  this  township  from  section  2 
to  section  33.  There  is  a  very  wide  valley  or  river  flats  skirted  on  the  west  by  a  range 
of  hills  through  the  centre  of  sections  5  to  32,  on  the  east  by  hills  northwesterly  from 
section  1  to  27,  and  northeasterly  through  section  35.  A  large  portion  of  the  land 
in  the  flats  is  good  farming  land,  while  that  on  the  hills  is  light  sand,  fit  only  for 
grazing.  I  completed  the  survey  and  mounding  of  this  township  on  September  18, 
and  started  on  the  following  day  for  township  38,  range  13,  to  make  a  retracem^it  in 
that  township  according  to  instructions  dated  July  27. 

From  township  34  I  took  the  direct  trail  from  Saskatoon  to  Asquith  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  railway  and  northwesterly  from  there  until  I  struck  the  old  Hudson's 
Bay  company's  trail  which  runs  through  township  38,  range  13. 

I  finished  the  retracement  on  September  24;  a  sketch  and  report  of  the  work  was 
sent  in.  later.  I  started  the  next  day  for  township  51,  range  27.  We  were  in  the 
north  part  of  township  38,  range  13,  which  was  pretty  rough.  I  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  getting  west  to  strike  the  north  trail,  the  most  direct  route  to  Battleford. 
I  passed  through  Battleford,  where  I  procured  some  necessary  supplies. 

After  making  some  inquiry  I  purposed  taking  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  company's 
trail  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  most  direct  route  to  the  work.  At  present  the  trail  for  a  long 
way  out  of  Battleford  is  destroyed  or  fenced  in  and  I  had  to  take  a  trail  leading  from 
one  station  to  another  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  until  after  I  had  passed 
Paynton,  where  I  crossed  country  and  got  on  the  Pitt  trail  which  is  very  little  used 
now.    I  arrived  in  township  51,  range  27,  on  September  3. 

I  went  up  this  trail  to  the  same  township  in  1884.  Apart  from  settlemeni  the 
general  features  of  the  country  have  not  changed  much  since  that  time.  Fire  has 
destroyed  many  bluffs,  and  while  others  have  grown  up  they  are  not  so  heavy.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  is  the  change  in  water  areas.  In  1884  all  sloughs,  ponds,  lakes 
and  creeks  seemed  to  be  at  high  water  mark.  These  are  now  much  lower  and  some 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  dated  August  8,  I  made  a  retracement  and  res- 
toration survey  of  the  outlines,  interior  iperidians  and  crosslines  of  townships  51  and 
52,  range  27,  and  of  township  53,  range  27,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  and  north 
outlines,  which  were  retraced  by  G.  J.  Lonergan,  D.L.S.,  in  1906.        , 

Township  61  is  cut  by  Big  Gully  creek.  The  surface  is  from  rolling  to  hilly. 
It  has  many  small  sloughs  and  lakes  and  numerous  bluffs  of  poplar  scattered  all  over 
the  township.  Township  52  is  very  similar  to  51  but  not  quite  so  rough.  These  town- 
ships contain  a  g^ood  deal  of  fair  farming  land  and  a  number  of  settlers  have  taken  up 
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homesteads  and  are  doing  fairly  welL  This  district  is  not  a  grain  district  but 
rather  a  mixed  farming  or  cattle  country. 

A  large  part  of  township  53  is  rough  and  hilly.  It  is  cut  by  Saskatchewan  river 
from  section  19  to  section  1.  All  south  of  the  river  is  hilly  and  nortli  of  the  river 
rolling  to  hilly.  Sloughs  and  lakes  are  scattered  all  over  the  township  with  scattered 
bluffs  of  poplar  south  of  the  river,  and  large  stretches  of  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar 
north. 

According  to  instructions  dated  September  4,  a  portion  of  two  lakes,  one  in  sec- 
tion 1,  thie  other  in  sections  12  and  13,  township  52,  range  1,  wesjt  of  the  fourth 
meridian  were  traversed  and  fractional  townships  54,  ranges  27  and  28  west  of  the 
third  meridian  subdivided.  This  survey  which  completed  all  our  work  in  this  dis- 
trict was  finished  on  November  28. 

On  the  following  day  I  started  for  Lloydmin^r.  On  the  iway  in  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Chas.  Hayes,  section  20,  town^ip  51,  range  27  for  the  storing 
of  the  transport  goods  and  the  wintering  of  the  horses.  On  arriving  at  Lloydminster 
four  of  the  men  wished  to  go  to  Edmonton ;  these  I  paid  ofP.  The  other  six  I  took  to 
Saskatoon  by  rail.    Two  of  them  were  paid  off  on  arrival. 

Instructions  dated  October  26  were  to  revisit  township  38,  range  13,  west  of  the 
third  meridian  for  further  retracements. 

The  intention  was  to  go  by  rail  to  Asquith  and  hire  a  rig  there  for  a  trip  to  th^e 
township.  As  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  had  not  started  their  train  service  I 
Hired  a  first-class  team  at  a  low  rate  from  Saskatoon,  took  three  men  and  a  cook  with 
me,  made  the  trip,  did  the  iwork  and  returned  to  Saskatoon  on  December  8.  I  paid 
off  the  men  on  the  following  day. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  during  the  season's  work  (from  August  5  to 
December  9),  which  took  me  over  a  district  of  175  miles  east  and  west,  125  miles 
north  and  south,  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile  belt  of  northern  Saskatchewan.  A  flurry 
of  snow  on  September  12  was  the  only  snowfall  until  December  7.  Saskatchewan 
river  did  not  freeze  over  for  safe  crossing  until  November  25. 

Looking^  back  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  it  is  safe  to  say  we  never  had  a 
season  when  stock  (especially  horses  and  cattle)  would  not  do  well  on  the  opien  run. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  many  failures  of  grain  crops.  To  raise  wheat  for 
market  seems  to  be  the  all  absorbing  ambition  of  the  majority  of  farmiers.  Large 
tracts  of  oi>en  plains  are  well  adapted  for  exclusive  grain  growing,  but  this  class  of 
fanning  is  more  or  less  an  uncertainty  as  either  frost,  hail,  hot  winds  or  drouth 
have  time  and  again  spoiled  the  promise  of  a  good  harvest.  On  the  other  hand  stock 
raising  and  mixed  farming  ia  to  a  large  extent  free  from  these  damaging  elements,, 
and  present  a  surety  of  success  which  exclusive  grain  raising  does  not  warrant. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.y 

WM.  E.  REILLY,  D.L.S. 
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APFEHDIX  Ho.  82. 
REPOBT  OF  GEO.  BOSS,  DX.S. 

SUBVET  or  A  PART  OF  THS  FOUBTBENTH  BASI  XJNB  BBTWBSN  THE  rOTH  AND  SIXrH 

HBBnnAMB. 

Wblland,  Oirr.,  ICarch  6,  1908. 

E.  Dbville,  Esq.^  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General* 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  on  the  survey  of  the  fourteenth 
base  line  westerly  from  the  east  boundary  of  range  18,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  to 
the  sixth  meridian. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  you  in  a  letter  dated  January  12, 
1907,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  make  a  preliminary  trip  to  Edmonton,  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  forwarding  of  supplies  to  a  suitable  depot*  tofwaids  the 
western  end  of  the  line  to  be  run  by  me,  as  they  could  be  freighted  much  easier  and 
cheaper  by  sleighs  in  winter,  than  by  packhorses,  over  soft  trails  in  summer  and  in 
order  aiso  to  purchase  packhorses,  as  these  animals  would  in  all  probability  be  hard 
to  procure  during  the  following  spring,  I  left  Welland,  on  January  81,  1907,  for 
Edmonton  While  there  I  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  the  supplies  required  by 
me  during  the  following  season,  and  arranged  to  have  them  forwarded  to  Big  Eddy 
on  McLeod  river,  and  I  also  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  twenty  packhorses.  I 
returned  home  to  Welland  on  February  25. 

On  May  27, 1  again  left  for  Edmonton,  and  arrived  there  on  the  81st  of  that  month 
I  organized  my  party  in  that  city,  purchased  the  balance  of  my  outfit  and  supplies 
and  took  the  trail  for  Lac  Ste.  Anne  on  June  10,  where  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th. 

From  Edmonton  to  Lao  Ste.  Anne  there  is  a  fair  wagon  road,  and  I  engaged  a 
freighter  to  assist  us  by  taking  two  wagon  loads  as  far  as  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  from 
which  point  we  proceeded  west  with  the  aid  of  our  packhorses  alone,  leaving  at  Lac 
Ste.  Anne,  to  be  forwarded  to  us,  in  about  ten  days,  such  portion  of  the  outfit  and 
supplies  as  could  not  be  taken  along  without  overloading  the  horaes. 

On  the  night  of  June  12  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  June  18  and  14  there 
was  a  heavy  and  steady  rain,  and  the  trail  was  becoming  wet  and  aloppy.  About  noon 
on  June  15  we  left  Lac  Ste  Anne  by  the  Yellowhead  Pass  trail  and  arrived  at  the 
crossing  of  Pembina  river  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  found  it  to  be  in  flood 
and  not  fordable.  I  had  left  the  folding  canvas  boat  with  which  I  had  been  supplied 
behind  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  but  fortunately  Kr.  A.  H.  Hawkins,  D.L.S.,  who  was  on 
his  way  out  to  continue  the  extension  of  the  thiiteenth  base  line,  was  camped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  he  very  kindly  placed  his  boat  at  our  disposal  We  were 
Ihus  enabled  to  get  part  of  our  outfit  and  supplies  across  the  river  ^at  evening  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  balance  over  by  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  Having  the  » 
horses  all  loaded  shortly  before  noon,  we  again  proceeded  west  and  arrived  at  the 
ford  on  Lobstick  river  tha^  evening  during  a  heavy  rain. 

The  Yellowhead  Pass  trail  is  open  as  a  wagon  road  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne  to  a 
point  about  two  miles  beyond  the  crossing  of  Lobstick  river,  near  the  west  side  of 
tange  8,  and  the  land  traversed  by  this  portion  of  the  trail  is  mainly  high  and  rolling. 
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covered  witti  poplar  woods  and  intermingling  stretches  of  partially  oi>en  prairie,  on 
which  there  is  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  some  scrub.  On  these  open  stretches  are 
to  be  seen  the  houses  and  outbuildings  of  new  settlers,  and  apparently  this  country 
will  become  the  home  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  community  at  an  early  date. 

On  June  20,  after  the  packs  were  loaded  on  the  horses,  we  forded  the  Lobstick, 
and  proceeding  westerly  about  two  miles  came  to  the  point  where  the  wagon  road 
dwindles  down  to  a  mere  pack  trail  or  bridle  path,  winding  through  the  woods,  and 
marked  by  an  occasional  blazed  tree.  About  six  miles  farther  on  the  trail  crosses 
tamarack  swamps  and  stretches  of  it  are  very  soft  and  sloppy.  A  rainstorm  began 
«t  4  p.m.  and  at  5.30  we  camped  on  an  open  piece  of  high  ground  after  crossing  a 
swamp,  in  which  there  was  good  pasture  for  the  horses.  The  next  day  we  remained 
in  camp  owing  to  the  heavy  steady  rain  which  continued  till  evening.  The  following 
day  proved  to  be  very  fine  and  we  continued  our  journey  westerly;  the  trail  passes 
through  the  southern  part  of  township  53,  range  10,  west  of  the  &fth  meridian,  and 
was  in  very  good  condition  in  spite  of  the  recent  rainy  weather;  the  country  traversed 
was  wooded  with  poplar  or  mixed  poplar  and  spruce.  Several  small  creeks  were 
crossed  where  care  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  pack  horses  from  getting 
mired. 

In  range  11  the  trail  was  in  good  condftion  except  about  two  miles  near  the  west 
side  of  the  range.  In  range  12,  which  we  crossed  on  June  25,  the  trail  winds  through 
woods  of  spruce  and  poplar  mixed  with  jackpine  and  brule,  and  about  thirty  per 
cent  of  it  is  through  soft,  boggy,  swampy  lands.-  In  this  range  also  several  creeks 
^ere  crossed,  some  of  which  were  quite  miry. 

On  June  26  I  commenced  work  by  retracing  the  north  boundary  of  section  31. 
towD^p  52,  rang^  12,  and  began  the  extension  of  the  fourteenth  base  line  across 
range  13,  by  turning  off  the  line  from  the  north  boundary  of  section  31.  It  was 
cloudy  in  the  evening  and  I  was  unable  to  take  an  observation  for  azimuth,  and  next 
day  continued  the  production  of  the  line,  till  a  heavy  rain  set  in  early  in  the  after- 
noon. During  June  28,  20  and  30  this  rain  continued  with  but  little  interruption 
and  caused  abnormally  high  water  in  the  creeks  and  streams. 

On  July  1  we  were  able  to  proceed  with  the  production  of  the  base  line  along 
the  north  boundary  of  township  52,  range  13,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  2  I  obtained 
my  first  observation  on  Polaris.  Next  day  we  corrected  the  iwrtion  of  the  line  pre- 
viously run  and  continued  it  on  its  true  bearing. 

Yellowhead  Pass  trail  runs  through  range  13,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  fourteenth  base  line  and  we  were  able  to  camp  along  this  trail  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  cutting  a  trail  for  our  own  use.  Although  the  country  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  our  own  line  was  fairly  light  brule,  the  line  had  to  be  opened  through  com- 
paratively heavy  woods  and  consequently  our  progress  was  rather  slow^^  but  we  reached 
Carrot  creek  near  the  west  side  of  range  13  on  July  9,  the  camp  having  been  moved 
along  the  trail  to  this  credc  the  previous  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  a  pack  train 
came  in  with  a  load  of  the  supplies  we  had  left  behind  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  and  also 
brou^t  up  our  folding  canvas  boat,  which  the  packer  in  charge  of  the  train  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  crossing  Pembina  river  and  some  of  the  larger  creeks 
which  were  very  much  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  and  were  not  fordable. 

On  July  12  one  of  my  men,  while  carrying  an  axe,  spade  and  mattock,  slipped 
off  a  log  and  fell  on  the  point  of  the  mattock,  which  penetrated  his  back  above  the  hip 
and  rendered  him  unable  to  resume  work  on  the  line  for  about  six  weeks.  Being  thus 
short-handed,  and  the  line  continuing  in  heavy  timber,  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  the 
work  of  exploring  iiie  country,  as  required  by  my  instructions. 

In  ranges  13  and  14  and  the  east  half  of  range  15,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
"we  did  not  run  across  a  swamp  of  any  size,  and  the  first  one  met  with  was  on  July 
24,  when  the  line  entered  a  tamarack  swamp,  occupying  the  southwest  part  of  section 
4  and  the  southeast  part  of  section  5,  township  53,  range  15.     On  the  following  day 
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the  line  crossed  the  Yellowhead  Pass  trails  and  for  the  first  time  entered  compara- 
tively open  bnil^.  Intermingled  with  the  brule  were  areas  of  low  wooded  land  with 
medium  sized  spruce,  together  with  many  spruce  and  tamarack  swamps. 

We  reached  Wolfe  creek  with  our  line  and  moved  camp  there,  on  July  25,  finding 
in  the  valley  of  that  creek,  along  the  trail  a  fine  open  hay  meadow  dotted  in  places 
with  patches  of  scrub  and  groves  of  poplar.  The  pasture  f o\md  in  the  valley  of  Wolfe 
creek,  was  superior  to  any  we  had  yet  come  across,  since  leaving  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  al- 
though we  had  found  fairly  good  feed  for  the  horses  at  all  our  camping  grounds 
along  the  trail.  In  the  comparatively  open  brul6  we  found  a  crop  of  fine  large 
strawberries. 

On  August  2  we  reached  Mooee  creek,  in  the  eaatem  part  of  range  17,  with  our 
line,  the  camp  having  been  moved  there  on  July  30.  By  the  end  of  July  we  had  com- 
pleted in  all  twenty-two  miles  of  the  base  line,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  opened 
through  heavy  timber. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  a  great  amount  of  rain  had  fallen  and  the 
trail  was  almost  in  an  impassable  condition,  however  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
iJuly  that  our  supplies  needed  replenishing,  when  we  had  no  difficulties  in  bringing 
in  all  we  required,  from  our  depot  at  Big  Eddy,  which  proved  to  be  very  centrally 
located. 

Between  Wolfe  creek  and  Moose  creek  our  line  ran  through  a  greAt  many  swamps, 
but  the  trail  kept  mainly  along  the  ridges  or  higher  lands,  though  in  passing  from  one 
ridge  to  another,  many  low  swampy  and  boggy  places  were  crossed  by  it.  The  worst 
of  these  boggy  places  on  the  trail  have  been  corduroyed  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
corduroy  is  now  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

Our  first  crossing  of  McLeod  river  with  the  line  was  made  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  34,  township  52,  range  17,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  on  AugruBt  3,  and  camp 
was  moved  over  on  the  6th  when  the  horses  loaded  with  their  usual  packs  were  able 
to  ford  the  river  in  safety.  We  reached  the  second  crossing  of  McLeod  river  with 
the  line  in  section  35,  township  52,  range  18  on  August  8,  and  that  day  our  camp  was 
moved  to  Big  Eddy,  where  our  supplies  had  been  stored  the  previous  winter  with 
Mr.  B.  Berthoux,  the  general  merchant  there.  A  short  distance  east  of  Big  Eddy 
Mr.  A.  Sinclair,  a  squatter,  had  erected  a  good  loghouse  and  bam  in  the  flats  on  the 
north  side  of  McLeod  river,  and  had  also  a  very  fine  garden. 

We  continued  our  line  and  on  Aug^ust  13  moved  camp  from  Big  Eddy  about 
three  miles  up  Sundance  creek,  still  using  the  Yellowhead  Pass  traiL  On  ^e  15th 
camp  was  moved  to  the  crossing  at  Sundance  creek,  where  there  was  good  pasture  for 
the  horses  and-  on  the  following  day  we  continued  our  line  and  also  moved  camp  to 
Whitemud,  where  there  is  a  good  open  hay  meadow  and  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water. 

During  the  night  of  August  16  there  was  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  and  tlie 
following  day  we  were  detained  in  camp  by  a  steady  fall  of  wet  snow,  sometimes  turn- 
ing to  rain,  which  continued'  till  about  ten  o'colck  in  the  forenoon  of  the  18th;  how- 
ever, the  snow  melted  as  it  fell  and  after  the  storm  was  over  the  weather  turned  fine 
and  bright.  '.Previous  to  this  storm  the  rainfall  had  been  rather  excessive  but  now 
the  weather  turned  drier. 

At  Whitemud  we  were  again  in  the  valley  of  McLeod  river,  but  from  this  place 
to  Big  Eddy  the  river  makes  a  big  loop  to  the  south,  away  from  the  base  line,  while 
west  of  Whitemud  to  The  Leavings,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  river  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  and  only  a  short  distance  south  of  the  base  line. 

We  moved  camp  to  The  Leavings  on  August  30  and  on  the  following  day  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  base  line  to  the  west  side  of  range  21,  a  distance  of  fifty- 
four  miles  in  all,  our  record  for  August  being  32  miles. 

At  The  Leavings  there  is  a  fine  open  hay  meadow  about  forty  chains  long  and 
thirty  chains  wide,  where  we  found  excellent  feed  for  our  horses.  At  this  place  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  trail  leaves  the  valley  of  McLeod  river  and  continues  westerly  to 
Athabaska  river,  approaching  it  at  Sandstone  creek,  while  another  loop  of  this  trail 
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turns  northwesterly  from  The  Leavings  and  croflses  to  the  nortih  side  of  the  base  line 
about  the  centre  of  range  22  and  after  continuing  northwesterly  for  some  distance 
turns  southwesterly  and  crosses  the  base  line  about  the  centre  of  the  nort^i  boundary 
of  section  34,  township  52,  range  2d,  and  in  our  survey  of  the  base  line  from  tlie  east 
boundary  of  range  13  we  were  able  to  use  the  old  trail  and  camp  alongside  of  it  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  any  new  trails  till  we  crossed  it  for  the  last  time  near 
the  centre  of  range  23. 

On  September  2,  we  moved  camp  from  The  Leavings  by  the  northerly  loop  of 
the  trail  to  a  point  on  the  high  ridge  or  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska 
rivers,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  base  line.  On  this  divide,  feed  for 
the  horses  is  so  scarce,  that  they  had  to  be  taken  back  and  pastured  at  The  Leavings. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  September  9  a  heavy  snow  storm  set  in,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  a 
depth  of  five  inches.  The  weather  continued  cold  during  the  11th  and  the  snow  did 
not  begin  to  thaw  until  the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  During  the  13th  there  was  a 
drizzling  rain  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  14th,  16th  and  forenoon  of  the 
16th  there  was  a  continuous  storm  of  wet  snow.  After  this  storm  the  weather 
turned  milder  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  snow  was  all  gone  and  the  temperature 
ranged  about  sixty  degreed  Fahrenheit  through  the  day  until  the  middle  of  October, 
during  which  time  no  rain  fell  except  for  one-half  day. 

We  left  Yellowhead  Pass  trail,  after  crossing  it  for  the  last  time  with  the  base 
line  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Athabaska  river,  and  from  this  point  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  make  a  new  trail  for  our  own  use,  while  we  continued  westerly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  base  line  until  we  struds  the  Smoky  river  trail  in  the  westerly 
part  of  range  26. 

On  September  23  we  moved  camp  across  Athabaska  river.  Here  our  folding 
canvas  boat  proved  to  be  most  useful,  as  by  its  aid,  we  were  able  to  move  our  outfit 
and  the  supplies  we  had  on  hand  across  the  river,  in  a  very  short  time.  Before  swim- 
Tsdng  the  horses  across,  I  had  the  iwcker  bring  up  the  balance  of  the  supplies  from 
our  depot  at  Big  Eddy,  except  a  small  quantity  left  for  our  return  journey.  For 
the  safe  keeping  of  our  supplies  and  outfit,  that  were  not  required  for  inunediate  use, 
I  had  a  log  hut  or  storehouse  built  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river,  and  in  order  to 
take  care  of  some  additional  supplies  which  would  be  required  during  the  latter  x>art 
of  the  season,  together  with  oats  for  the  horses,  I  had  also  a  small  log  house  or  shack 
built  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river,  so  that  the  goods  could  be  placed  in  this  store- 
house and  left  in  safety,  at  any  time,  by  anyone  bringing  them  up.  I  had  previously 
ordered  the  supplies  likely  to  be  required  and  oats  for  the  horses,  and  had  given 
instructions  that  they  should  be  forwarded  from  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  as  -early  as  possible. 
Owing  to  unusual  frosts,  the  oat  crop  was  a  partial  failure  and  slow  to  ripen,  thus 
delaying  the  threshing  season,  and  it  was  therefore  very  late  in  the  fall  before  a  sup- 
ply of  oats  could  be  secured  and  forwarded.  Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  oats 
could  be  obtained  and  shipi>ed,  the  charges  for  freighting  them  up  by  pack-train, 
were  much  higher  than  they  would  have  been  earlier^  in  the  season.  To  avoid  the 
extra  charge  for  packing,  I  asked  that  old  oats  be  obtained  and  forwarded  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  old  oats  as  they  were  being  saved  for  seed,  because  the 
germinating  i>ower  of  last  season's  crop  had  been  injured  by  frost. 

In  continuing  our  line  westerly  from  Athabaska  river  it  was  necessary  to  take 
with  us  supplies  for  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  only,  as  the  packer  could  readily 
make  a  trip  back  to  our  storehouse  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  when  further 
supplies  were  required,  and  while  there  he  could,  with  the  aid  of  our  canvas  boat, 
easily  cross  the  river  to  look  after  any  supplies  or  mail  that  might  have  been  brought 
up  and  left  at  the  cache  on  the  easterly  side. 

On  the  westerly  side  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  base  line,  there  was,  for- 
tunately, a  large  area  on  which  we  found  fine  feed  for  the  horses.    We  still  had  the 
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original  number  of  Horses  with  whicH  we  had  set  out  from  Edmonton,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  in  very  fine  condition. 

On  the  high  ridge  or  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers  our  line  had 
to  be  opened  out  through  several  miles  of  heavy  spruce  and  jackpine  woods,  and  also 
through  brule  with  dry  standing  spruce  and  jackpine  trees  from  six  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  Through  this  our  progress  was  rather  slow,  but  after  crossing 
the  Athabaska  the  land  was  more  open,  mainly  light  brul6  with  second  growth  poplar 
and  small  scattered  areas  of  spruce,  through  which  the  line  was  opened  out  quite 
rapidly.  After  getting  over  about  seven  miles  of  this  comparatively  open  country,  we 
again  ran  into  a  stretch  of  very  heavy  woodland  on  the  high  plateau  in  range  25,  and 
the  western  part  of  range  24,  making  our  progress  again  rather  slow. 

On  November  11  we  completed  all  work  to  be  done  as  far  as  the  easterly  side 
of  Whitefish  lake,  which  is  crossed  by  the  base  line  in  the  westerly  part  of  range  26. 
On  the  foUowing  day  we  moved  camp  to  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

The  easterly  bank  of  the  valley  of  Whitefish  lake  rises  to  the  height  of  about  a 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  along  this  bank  is  a  cliff  formed  by  an  outcrop  of  sand- 
stone, about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  make 
a  detour  around  the  south  end  of  this  lake  in  order  to  reach  the  Smoky  river  trail, 
which  runs  northwesterly  from  Prairie  creek  to  Smoky  river  and  passes  along  the 
southerly  end  of  the  westerly  side  of  Whitefish  lake.  We  struck  this  trail  where  it 
crosses  the  creek  running  northerly  into  the  southerly  end  of  this  lake,  being  at  a 
point  about  two  miles  south  of  the  lake.  We  were  then  able  to  proceed  northerly  by 
the  Smoky  river  trail  to  the  point  where  it  turned  northwesterly  away  from  the  lake 
and  thence  northerly  by  an  old  trail  running  near  the  westerly  side  of  the  lake,  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  north  of  the  base  line,  where  we  found  a  good  camping  ground 
by  the  lake  and  close  to  a  good  hay  meadow  in  which  there  was  splendid  feed  for  the 
horses. 

When  I  got  around  to  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  who  was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  sixth  meridian  as 
far  south  as  the  fourteenth  base.  It  was  his  intention  to  run  south  from  this  base 
line  along  the  east  boundary  of  range  27  instead  of  producing  the  sixth  meridian 
farther. 

On  November  13,  we  continued  our  line  west  from  Whitefish  lake.  The  distance 
across  this  lake  not  having  been  previously  measured,  the  chainmen  were  now  able  to 
measure  it  on  the  ice,  the  lake  being  covered  (except  the  deep  central  portion  of  it 
south  of  the  line)  by  a  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  and  clear  ice,  somewhat  over  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Great  numbers  of  whitefish,  jackfish,  etc.,  could  be  seen  swimming 
around  in  the  wAter  beneath  the  ice. 

West  of  the  lake  the  country  was  comparatively  open  for  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile;  then  our  line  entered  a  thick  wood  of  small  sized  spruce,  through  which  it 
passed  for  the  further  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  entered  a  brul^,  which  with  a 
few  scattered  areas  of  spruce  and  jackpine,  extended  to  the  sixth  meridian.  '  About 
two  miles  east  of  the  sixth  meridian  we  crossed  Hay  river,  a  beautiful  stream  of  pure 
water,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide  and  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  running  north- 
easterly, in  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  in  which  there  are  some  good  hay  flats  with  ex- 
cellent pasture. 

From  the  westerly  side  of  Whitefish  lake  we  moved  camp  on  November  18,  to 
Hay  river,  going  round  by  Smoky  river  trail.  At  this  time  the  ground  was  free  from 
snow,  none  having  fallen  since  September  16,  but  the  morning  after  camp  was  moved 
to  Hay  river,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  of  snow  fell  between  7  and  9  o'clock,  and 
in  the  forenoon  of  November  22  there  was  a  further  fall  of  snow. 

In  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers  there  are  great  numbers  of  jackfish,  gpraylings, 
whitefish  and  a  large  species  of  trout.     In  Hay  river,  in  range  27,  there  ara  great 
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quantities  of  bull  trout  and  Carrot  creek  in  range  18  is  teeming  witb  speckled  trout. 
Whitefish  lake  in  range  26  abounds  witb  wbitefisb,  jackfisb^  trout,  ftc. 

In  Whitefirii  lake  there  are  also  several  families  of  beaver  as  can  be  readily  seen 
by  tbe  large  amount  of  poplar  freshly  cut  by  them. 

Considerable  numbers  of  bear,  moose,  and  black-tailed  deer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
above-named  townships,  and  there  are  also  a  few  wolves,  foxes,  mink,  weasel,  &c. 

Buffed  grpuse,  or  partridge  are  quite  plentiful  and  a  few  prairie  chickem  were 
occasionaUy  seen. 

The  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Edmonton.  The  rainfall  is  abundant, 
and  grain  growing  and  gardening  can  apparently  be  carried  on  without  injury  from 
simuner  frosts.  High  or  cold  winds  rarely  prevail,  and  last  season,  when  the  wind 
attained  any  considerable  velocity  it  appeared  to  be  a  warm  chinook. 

We  completed  the  survey  of  the  base  line  to  the  sixth  meridipn  on  Noyember 
26,  and  as  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  I  decided  to  return  home  instead  of  going  north 
to  begin  the  work  of  extending  the  fifteenth  base  line,  west  from  its  present  terminus 
in  range  20,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian. 

I  began  my  return  journey  on  the  morning  of  November  27,  and  proceeding  by 
tljp  Smoky  river  trail  I  arrived  with  my  i>arty  and  outfit  on  the  northwesterly  side  of 
Athabaska  river,  opposite  Prairie  creek,  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  and 
next  day  by  the  aid  of  a  raft  left  there  for  my  use  by  Mr.  A.  Saint  Cyr,  DX.S.,  I 
i^rossed  my  outfit  and  supplies  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  river.  The  river  had 
begun  to  freeze  over,  the  ice  extending  out  from  the  sidrg  with  an  open  channel  in 
the  centre  and  a  good  deal  of  drift  ice  running,  so  that  I  was  unable  w  get  my  horses 
acrosB,  either  on  November  29  or  30.  However,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  the 
weather  turned  milder  and  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  fell  during  the  night. 
Next  morning  I  found  the  ice  had  loosened  from  the  sides  of  the  river  and  floated 
down,  whiie  about  a  mile  above  Prairie  creek  there  was  an  ice  bridge  which  held 
back  the  drift  ice  from  beyond.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  I  swam  my 
horses  across  the  river,  at  Prairie  creek  in  safety  on  December  1  and  the  following 
(lay  with  my  party  took  the  Yellowhead  Pass  trail  for  Lac  Ste.  Anne. 

When  at  Prairie  creek  I  engaged  Isidore  Findlay  to  assist  me  with  twelve  pack 
boises,  while  returning  to  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  get  over 
the  trail-  more  rapidly  than  I  otherwise  could  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  making 
double  trips.  lie  was  to  join  me  at  my  cache  on  the  Athabaska  river  at  the  four- 
teenth base  line  when  I  stopped  to  secure  supplies,  oats  for  the  horses,  &c.,  stored 
there  for  my  return  journey.  I  secured  these  supplies  on  December  4,  but  Mr. 
Findlay  did  not  overtake  me  till  some  days  after,  and  we  arrived  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne 
on  the  evening  of  December  20. 

I  started  out  from  Edmonton  on  June  10  with  twenty  pack  horses,  and  fortun- 
ately, after  a  season's  hard  and  faithful  service,  I  was  able  to  take  them  back  to  Lao 
Ste.  Anne  fit  for  work,  strong,  and  in  good  condition,  and  in  justice  to  my  XMicker, 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Thompson,  I  must  add  that  he  deservest  a  large  amount  of  credit  for 
his  faithful  services  and  untiring  exertions  in  always  looking  after  the  liorses,  day  or 
i^ight,  in  seeing  that  they  got  the  best  possible  pasture  and  did  not  stray  away.  By 
his  care  in  loading  and  packing  the  animals,  they  were  kept  free  from  the  usual 
trouble  of  sore  backs,  and  he  was  able  to  look  after  them,  and  have  them  en  hand 
when  required,  without  using  hobbles,  or  tethering  ropes. 

On  December  21,  I  completed  arrangements  with  Mr.  Gunn,  chief  officer  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  at  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  to  store  the  outfit  and  winter  the  horses 
belonging  to  my  party  and  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L.S.,  who  was  also 
returning  with  his  party,  engaged  teams  to  take  both  parties  to  Edmonton,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  December  28. 
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At  Edmonton  I  paid  off  the  men  belonging  to  my  party  and  after  closing  up  all 
bnainess  requiring  my  attention  there,  I  returned  home  to  Welland,  Ont.,  arriving 
there  on  December  31, 1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  ROSS,  D.L.8, 
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REPORT  OF  JOS.  E.  ROSS,  D.L.S. 
SuBVSTs  m  THE  Railwat  Belt,  Kamloops  District,  British  Columbia. 

Kamloops,  B.C.,  February  24,  1908. 

£.  Deville,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
OttawiC 

Bu% — In  accordanoe  with  instructions  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
my  Surrey  operations  in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  during  the  season  of 
1907:— 

Haying  instructions  to  make  a  traverse  of  Columbia  river  from  a  point  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the  north  limit  of  the  railway  belt  at  the  most  suitable 
time  daring  the  winter,  I  proceeded  to  this  work  on  January  17  before  completing 
mj  returns  of  the  previous  season.  On  arriving  at  Beavermouth,  the  starting  point, 
I  found  that,  although  there  had  been  extremely  cold  weather,  the  river  was  partly 
open  and  the  ice  weak  in  places,  and  that  'there  was  considerable  slush.  The  condi- 
tions indeed  were  not  nearly  so  favourable  as  I  had  anticipated.  There  were  frequent 
heavy  snowfalls  and  this,  together  with  the  slush,  not  only  made  travelling  difficult 
but  also  prevented  us  from  moving  our  outfit  on  sleds  or  toboggans.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  primitive  way  of  packing  on  our  backs.  In  consequence  some 
of  the  party  quit  in  disgust.  However,  I  secured  more  men  without  much  trouble 
and  continued  the  work.  For  several  weeks  our  progpress  was  slow,  but  on  February 
()  a  slight  thaw  set  in,  the  snow  settled,  and,  on  again  freezing,  a  crust  formed  which 
made  travelling  good  and  allowed  us  to  walk  on  the  weakest  ice.  From  this  until 
March  10,  when  I  finished  the  work,  the  conditions  could  not  have  been  more  favour- 
able. Although  the  main  object  was  to  define  the  limit  of  the  belt  line  I  also  planted 
witness  comers  at  the  intersections  of  all  the  east  and  west  section  lines  with  the 
river,  which  comers,  in  case  of  future  surveys  anywhere  along  the  river,  can  be  used 
as  starting  points. 

While  the  Columbia  is  winding  and  in  places  loops  and  islands  have  been  formed 
as  well  as  numerous  back  channels,  the  general  direction  is  nearly  northwest.  At  the 
railway  the  river  averages  five  chains  in  width,  but  it  gradually  widens  until  at  the 
bead  of  Surprise  rapids,  near  the  boundary,  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
channel  is  navigable,  having  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet.  As  the  river  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  country 
is  generally  mountainous.  There  are  several  large  fiats  along  the  river,  one  below 
the  mouth  of  Beaver  river  and  the  others  at  the  mouths  of  Gold  and  Bush  creeksj 
which  flow  into  the  Columbia  from  opposite  sides.  So  far  as  seen  the  middle  of  the 
flats  is  marshy.  The  timber  is  mostly  spruce  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter. On  the  high  land  the  timber  is  fir.  From  the  indications  I  would  say  that  a 
(considerable  part  of  the  low  land  is  fiooded  in  the  spring  and  during  high  water  in 
the  river.  There  is  suitable  land  here  for  a  f evii  settlers,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
sny  prospect  of  agricultural  development  until  conditions  become  more  favourable  in 
^gard  to  transportation  facilities.  Possibly  as  timbering  operations  proceed  and  in 
ponsequence  roads  are  made  and  the  timber  partially  cleared  off  all  the  available  land 
Will  be  taken  up. 
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On  returning  to  Kamloops  I  finiahed  all  my  returns  of  surveys  to  date,  and  on 
May  10  I  commenced  the  general  work  of  the  season.  In  Sahnon  river  and  Spilli- 
macheen  valleys,  which  are  the  most  important  centres  of  the  district^  small  surveys 
had  been  accumulating  for  the  last  four  years  so  I  decided  to  confine  my  operations 
to  these  parts  until  the  work  was  entirely  completed.  This  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  season.  The  greater  portion  of  the  farming  land  has  been  surveyed  and  taken 
up,  but  extensions  are  continually  being  made  on  the  hills  and  outlying  parts.  In 
Salmon  river  valley  the  surveys  were  small  and  scattered  and  were  at  elevations  of 
from  a  few  hundred  to  four  thousand  feet.  While  the  soil  is  fairly  good  the  declivi- 
ties and  broken  surface  of  the  country  render  much  of  it  unfit  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  farming  except  stock  raising.  The  first  land  of  any  extent  suitable  for 
settlement  I  found  in  township  17,  range  10,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian,  situated  on 
41  low  mountain  about  five  miles  long  by  three  miles  in  width  and  at  an  elevation  of 
from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley.  A  part  of 
the  TPesterly  side  has  been  taken  up  by  an  Indian  reserve  and  provincial  lots.  The  top 
is  thickly  wooded  with  a  rolling  surface  but  the  sides  are  mostly  open  with  a  steep 
slope.  There  is  considerable  araole  land  with  fairly  good  soil,  but  the  water  is  alka- 
line and  scarce.  There  is  a  wagon  road  built  by  one  of  the  settlers  to  the  main  road 
from  the  town  of  Armstrong,  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  east  on  the  Shuswap 
•nd  Okanagan  railway. 

In  township  18,  range  9,  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  main  valley  there  is  0ome  land  suitable  for  settlement.  It  has  good  water 
and  the  timber  has  been  mostly  all  burnt  off.  There  is  at  present  a  thick  growth  of 
brush.  A  good  road  leads  to  the  town  pf  Enderby  three  miles  distant.  Both  this 
township  and  the  one  previously  mentioned  had  been  partly  surveyed  and  I  completed 
the  surveys.  There  are  also  a  few  sections  of  fairly  good  land  in  township  19  of  this 
range.  Here  the  surface  is  rolling,  the  soil  rather  light  but  the  water  is  good.  This 
land  lies  about  midway  between  Salmon  Arm  and  Endeiby.  The  main  road  con- 
necting these  places  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  survey.  I  completed  the  survey 
of  the  easterly  half  of  this  township. 

I  next  made  some  surveys  along  Shuswap  river,  consisting  mainly  of  river 
traverse.  The  sections  had  been  mostly  run  out  on  a  former  survey  to  establish  the 
belt  boundary  at  Mabel  lake.  Some  four  or  five  squatters  have  gone  in  here  recently. 
Besides  completing  the  surveys  needed  for  them  I  surveyed  all  the  land  that  would 
likely  be  taken  up.  The  only  land  that  appears  suitable  for  settlement  is  in  the  quarter 
sections  along  the  river,  as  farther  back  the  land  is  hilly  and  heavi'ly  timbered. 
There  is  not  sufficient  timber  on  the  lands  squatted  on  to  warrant  it  being  included 
in  a  timber  berth.  The  greatest  drawback  to  settlement  has  been  the  want  of  a  good 
road.  We  had  to  cut  our  way  around  the  worst  places.  The  lumber  companies 
operating  on  Mabel  lake  had  been  hauling  in  supplies  for  several  months  and  in 
consequence  the  road  had  been  cut  up  in  the  worst  possible  way.  The  provincial 
Qovemment  has  expended  about  $5,000.00  a  year  on  this  road  for  the  last  two  years. 
Another  season's  work  at  the  same  rate  should  put  it  in  good  condition. 

The  rest  of  the  surveys  were  small  and  scattered.  At  'Grande  prairie^  I  Bgmt 
several  weeks  making  retracemoits  and  connections  with  provincial  lots.  As  I  was 
on  the  point  of  closing  for  the  season;  I  received  instructions  from  you  to  make  a 
number  of  connections  between  my  last  year's  surveys  and  those  of  1886  and  1887. 
I  was  engaged  on  a  i>artial  survey  of  these  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  I  closed 
field  operations. 

As  to  minerals  I  may  say  that  the  country  covered  by  me  has  been  weU  pn>- 
si>ected  as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  location  posts  and  prospect  holes  found  nearly 
everywhere.  So  far  the  prospects  are  not  very  promising.  The  only  mineral  in 
quantity  noticed  was  a  deposit  of  gypsum  in  township  18,  range  12,  west  of  the  sixth 
meridian.  ' 
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Saireyin^r  the  railway  belt  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  sub-divi- 
axon  worir.  The  country  is  more  mountainous  and  brc^en.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  limit  of  the  bdt  has  to  be  defined.  The  sectional  woik  is  gradually 
becoming  rougher  since  the  main  body  of  the  agricultural  lands  is  already  surveyed. 
The  lines  have  to  be  carried  over  ridges  to  the  smaller  valleys.  The  surveyor  now 
18  usually  obliged  to  begin  where  the  first  surveyor  considered  it  advisable  to  leave 
off.  The  starting  point  is  often  in  some  out  of  the  way  place  at  which  it  is  incon- 
venient  to  take  observations  for  azimuth  or  perhaps  it  is  a  witness  comer  put  in  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  rocky  bluff.  The  extent  of  country  covered  is  great,  usuaUy  ex- 
tending from  one  hundred  to  two  himdred  miles  along  the  railway  and  involving 
woik  in  as  many  as  thirty  townships.  Much  time  is  also  taken  up  in  making  con- 
nections with  Indian  reserves  and  provincial  lots  as  well  as  retracements  and  closing 
of  Dominion  section  lines.  While  making  these  connections  especially  when  in  open 
coimtxy,  the  chief  is  by  far  the  hardest  worked  man  on  the  parly. 

If  complete  surveys  of  the  best  agricultural  townships  had*  been  made  at  the 
outset  it  would  have  proved  much  more  economioa]  and  satisfactory  but  this  of 
eourse  could  not  be  foreseen.  This  plan  could  not  now  be  adopted  without  putting 
on  a  large  force  of  surveyors  otherwise  the  work  would  fall  behind  and  urgent  cases 
could  not  receive  attention.  Your  present  plan  of  having  a  township,  or  part  of  one,, 
completed  when-  it  does  not  entail  much  extra  labour  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  possibly  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  stated  that  the  railway  belt  cannot 
accomodate  any  large  influx  of  immigrants.  The  land  seeker  here,  at  present,  needa 
to  be  to  some  extent  a  pro^)ector  also.  If  the  land  lies  on  a  bench  he  must  use  his 
judgment  and  exiierience  as  to  what  crops  can  be  grown  suooekssfully  without  irri- 
gating; possibly  he  may  have  to  locate  a  road,  and  this  also  requires  experience  as 
quite  often  a  roundabout  way  has  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a  suitable  grade;  sometimes 
a  switchback  or  loop  has  to  be  put  in  the  road.  If  the  land  needs  to  be  irrigated  it 
will  be  necessary  to  investigate  as  to  whether  water  can  be  obtained*  from  a  stream 
by  damming  or  putting  in  a  reservoir. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  farmin^,*  lands  in  this  district  have  been  surveyed  for  some 
yean  it  was  generally  esxpected  that  the  survey  list  would  soon  reach  the  vanishing 
point.  This  however  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary  the  list  of 
surveys  needed  is  yearly  growing  larger.  Lands  that  were  once  considered  unfit  for 
farming  are  now  eagerly  sought  after  and  people  are  gradually  settling  in  the  more 
remote  isolated  parts.  Much  depends  on  irrigation.  The  provincial  government 
have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  and  it  is  expected  that  legislation  will  soon 
be  passed  which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  future  irrigation  works.  The 
climate  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gn^eatest  inducements  to  settlement  in  this  district. 

The  setback  in  business  which  lyrevailed  throughout  the  country  during  the 
latter  x>art  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  dosing  down  of  the  lumber  camps  and  a 
few  of  the  mines,  causing  many  labourers  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  with  a  consequent 
fall  in  wages.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  only  temporary  and  that  the  usual  in- 
<3uatrial  activity  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  land  in  the  townships  surveyed  is  attached  hereto.. 
Vy  assistant.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  McCallum  gave  complete  satisfaction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  (K>edient  servant, 

JOS.  E.  ROSS,  D.L.S. 
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AFFENDIZ  No.  34. 
REPORT  OF  A.  SAINT-CYR,  D.L.S. 

SUBYET  OF  THE  SIXTH  MERIDIAN  BETWEEN  THE  THIRTEENTH   AND  SIXTEENTH  BASE  LINES. 

Ottawa,  February  17,  1908 

K.  Deville,  Esq.  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 

Ottawa.  ^ 

SiR,-r-I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  general  report  on  my  surveys  dur- 
ing the  i>ast  seasonu 

These  consist  of  the  survey  of  the  sixth  initial  meridian  in  a  continuous  line 
from  the  sixteenth  base  line  as  fas.  south  as  the  northeast  comer  of  township  52,  and 
also  in  locating  its  position  beyond  the  BuUrush  mountains  which  rise  over  8,000 
feet  above  sea  level. 

This  last  work  was  accomplished  by  surveying  from  the  fourteenth  base  line  the 
east  outlines  of  township  52  and  51,  range  27,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  Then  from 
the  temporary  post  left  at  the  southeast  comer  of  township  51,  a  traverse  surv^  of 
eighteen  miles  was  made  around  the  eastern  slope  of  the  above  mentioned  mountains 
in  order  to  define  the  position  of  the  sixth  meridian.  This  having  been  determined 
by  calculations,  the  south  half  of  the  east  boundary  of  section  1,  township  49,  range 
1,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian  was  surveyed  south  to  the  northeast  comer  of  toTvnship 
48.  Here  I  planted  an  iron  post  and  built  a  mound.  This  monument  falls  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  west  of  Athabaska  river  and  the  pack  trail  between  Jasper 
House  and  Big  Smoky  river  crosses  the  line  on  which  it  is  erected.  As  this  line  was 
well  opened  and  blazed  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  at  any  time  to  find  this  monument 
should  it  be  required  for  future  surveys. 

On  receipt  of  your  instructions  I  immediately  set  about  completing  the  returns 
of  my  previous  season's  surveys  in  the  Peace  river  country  from  which  I  had  juBt 
returned,  and  when  it  was  convenient  I  attended  to  the  final  arrangements  of  the 
coming  survey  such  as  making  inquiries  for  a  few  more  pack-animals  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  me  at  Edmonton,  ordering  a  new  camp  outfit  and  having  more-  supplies  for- 
warded to  Sturgeon  lake  which  was  to  be  my  base  of  suppliM  for  the  first  part  of  my 
work.  I  had  previously  been  informed  in  Edmonton  that  some  packers  going  to 
'  big  eddy '  on  McLeod  river  had  just  returned  to  I^ake  St.  Anne  without  reaching 
their  destination,  owing  to  the  deep  snow  and  scanty  feed  along  the  trail  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  pack-trains,  and  that  no  one  would  undertake  to  freight  in  that  direction 
till  conditions  should  have  improved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  part  of  my  supplies  which 
had  been  brought  as  far  west  as  Lake  Ste.  Ann  in  February,  were  not  delivered  at 
*  Jocks  house,'  on  Prairie  creek,  till  the  end  of  August.  But  in  that  district  the  con- 
ditions were  such  during  the  early  summer  that  I  presume  such  delays  in  transporta- 
tion could  not  have  been  entirely  avoided.  On  the  strength  of  the  information  re- 
ceived in  Edmonton,  I  decided  to  reach  the  country  where  my  surveys  were  by  way 
of  Lesser  Slave  lake  and  East  Prairie  river  settlement,  where  my  pack  outfit  was 
stored  and  where  the  ponies  which  I  was  to  use  again  on  my  present  work  had  win- 
tered. On  March  28, 1  left  Ottawa  for  Edmonton  where  I  arrived  five  days  later.  Some 
time  was  spent  here  in  hiring  men  and  in  trying  to  enlist  the  services  of  freighters 
willing  to  transport  my  party  and  outfit  to  Lesser  Slave  lake.    This  proved  to  be  a 
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difficult  task  at  the  time  because  daily  reports  were  being  circulated  in  town  by  in- 
coming freighters  from  the  lake,  that  the  ice  had  already  broken  over  the  rapids  of 
Athabaska  river.  Finally  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Messrs.  Bevillon  Bros.,  Mr. 
Bemi  Baert  and  his  brother  consented  to  undertake  the  journey  and  finally  signed  the 
contract^  having  beforehand  provided  against  loss  hy  possible  accident  by  insuring 
their  horses  for  the  trip. 

Chi  April  7  my  party  and  the  freighters  left  for  the  north  with  three  heavily 
loaded  sleds.  In  the  meantime  the  ponies  ordered  had  arrived.  The  pack-saddles 
etc,  needed  for  these  horses  were  soon  ready,  and  on  April  10  I  started  on  my  journey 
overtaking  my  party  at  Short's  stopping  place. 

Near  St.  Emile,  where  there  is  a  homestead,  the  freighters  found  it  impossible 
to  travel  any  farther  with  sleds  and  had  therefore  transferred  the  loads  to  wagons, 
continuing  their  journey  with  an  extra  team  of  horses  and  an  extra  wagon  loaded  with 
three  sets  of  sleds  which  would  have  to  be  used  again  between  Athabaska  Iianding 
and  Stony  x>oint,  at  the  head  of  Lesser  Slave  lake. 

On  April  12  we  arrived  at  the  Landing.  The  state  of  the  ice  on  the  Athabaska 
was  far  from  inviting;  so  every  precaution  that  experience  could  suggest  was  taken 
and  two  days  later  we  reached  without  any  serious  mishap  *  Dmnont's  place,'  at  the 
mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  river.  Here  were  camped  a  party  of  colonists  who  were  pre- 
vented for  the  present  from  proceeding  any  farther,  on  account  of  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  ice  on  the  river.  Th^y  advised  us  not  to  attempt  to  travel  any  farther 
on  the  ioe^  greatly  weakened  by  redent  rains,  so  we  took  again  the  overland  route  cut 
by  Mr.  Selhy's  party  and  mine  three  years  ago.  As  this  road  passes  through  the 
woods  there  was  still  at  the  time  enough  snow  left  on  the  ground  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  sleds. 

On  April  17  we  camped  at  the  foot  of  Lesser  Slave  lake.  One  of  my  freighters 
who  had  not  been  well  for  some  time  became  very  sick,  and  wished  to  return  home. 
However,  I  pursuaded  his  brother  that  it  would  he  preferable  for  all  concerned  to  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  reach  the  end  of  the  lake  where  the  invalid  would  have  the 
sendees  of  Dr.  West  of  the  Boyal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  and  those  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  mission.  So  we  left  the  next  morning  and  three  days  later  camped  at  Stony 
point,  Mr.  Baert,  being  removed  to  the  hospital  where  for  several  weeks  he  was  very 
ill  with  typhoid  fever. 

At  Stony  point  I  found  the  narrows  hetween  Buffalo  lake  and  Lesser  Slave  lake 
only  partly  free  of  ice  and  though  the  water  is  shallow  at  this  point  still  the  hottom 
of  the  lake  is  such  as  to  make  it  dangerous  if  not  impossible  to  cross  with  heavily 
loaded  wagons.  So  I  decided  to  go  by  way  of  the  English  mission,  a  rather  long 
detour,  but  the  only  practicable  road  then. 

We  l^t  Stony  point  on  April  26,  and  reached  '  Jobin's  place'  the  same  night. 
The  next  day  we  had  to  ford  South  Heart  river  which  took  considerable  time  as  the 
wat«  was  very  high.  The  scow  which  in  previous  yean  had  done  service  as  a  ferry 
had  been  carried  away  by  ice  a  short  time  before,  so  that  in  order  to  prevent  our 
baggage  or  supplies  from  getting  wet  or  spoiled  they  had  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  wagon  hoxes  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water.  This  necessitated  many  trips  across 
this  stream. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Frank  Mirault's  ranch.  Here  I  was  Me  to  hire  two 
niore  freig^teia  with  their  teams  to  carry  to  Sturgeon  lake  my  supplies,  outfit  and 
also  grain  for  my  pack  ponies. 

The  difficulties  incidental  to  the  trip  between  Edmonton  and  the  head  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake  recur  every  spring.  To  travel  this  distance  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
one  must  always  provide  two  modes  of  transportation,  ue,  he  must  have  in  his  train 
hoth  sleds  and  wagons  to  he  interchanged  as  occasion  requires  it.  These  drawbacks 
niay  partly  disappear  in  the  future  as  the  country  becomes  better  settled,  when  casual 
help  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  people  living  on  the  road.    I  have  noticed 
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already  quite  an  improvement  in  some  matters  alon^  this  route,  stopping  places, 
BucH  as  they  are,  have  heen  huilt  and  more  are  heing  erected  at  convenient  interme- 
diate points  along  the  rivers,  while  in  my  previous  travels  over  this  northern  country 
the  top  of  the  loads  afforded  us  the  only  resting  place  for  the  night. 

Another  source  of  inconvenience  was  that  three  years  ago  no  horae-feed  of  any 
description  could  he  had  along  this  route;  consequently  extra  teams  had  to  haul  suffi- 
cient bales  of  hay  to  last  also  for  the  return  trip,  a  total  distance  of  300  miles.  Now. 
hay  can  be  procured  at  nearly  all  the  stopping  places. 

In  regard  to  oats,  it  is  still  cheax>er  to  carry  a  supply.  If  this  is  not  done  one 
may  be  comi>elled  to  buy  them  at  Lesser  Slave  lake  where  they  cost  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  I  have  myself  often  had  to  give  one  dollar  ard  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  oats 
and  even  pay  this  exorbitant  price  for  large  quantities. 

The  treacherous  condition  of  the  ice  on  Lesser  Slave  river  is  a  constant  and 
unavoidable  source  of  danger.  Besides  twenty  miles  of  bad  rapids  there  are  spots, 
such  as,  at  the  confluence  of  Saulteux  river  and  Slave  river,  where  the  ice  even  dur- 
ing the  coldest  weather  is  honeycombed  by  air  holes.  Every  winter  valuable  teams 
of  horses  are  drowned  and  whole  loads  of  supplies  which  cannot  be  duplicated  aie 
lost  to  the  traders.  Such  mishaps  occur  too  often  and  could  only  be  prevented  by 
the  opening  of  an  overland  route  between  Athabaska  landing  and  the  head  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart. 

On  April  30,  Mr.  O.  D.  Hill  delivered  to  me  the  government  horses  (16)  and  the 
pack  outfit  which  I  had  left  in  his  care  two  months  before  and  I  started  for  Sturgeon 
lake  trading  xx>st  on  the  winter  road  which  passes  by  Snipe  lake.  On  May  8  we  came 
to  Little  Smoky  river  which  had  to  be  crossed  on  rafts;  we  continued  our  journey 
lowards  Sturgeon  lake  where  we  arrived  on  May  8.  Here  the  freighters  were  paid 
ofl  and  preparations  begun  for  our  next  trip  to  the  starting  point  of  my  surveys. 

At  Sturgeon  lake  trading  poet  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  lake  still  frozen  over 
and  no  signs  of  spring  yet  perceptible.  None  of  the  bustle  always  attending  at  this 
season  the  exchange  of  furs  for  the  commodities  required  by  the  native  trappers 
could  be  noticed  at  the  fort,  and  I  was  told  that  owing  to  the  severest  winter  ever 
experienced  in  this  district  the  natives  were  unable  to  return  for  the  trading  season 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  people  were  preparing  to  eend  them  relief.  The  fall 
of  snow  had  been  so  great  that  all  their  ponies  perished,  the  little  feed  which  they 
obtained  during  the  winter  months  by  pawing  through  the  snow  down  to  the  grass 
being  insiifficient  to  keep  them  alive. 

One  Indian,  who  had  worked  for  me  when  I  was  surveying  in  that  district  dur- 
ing the  winter  1904-5,  had  just  returned  to  the  XK)st  from  bis  winter  hunt  by  follow- 
ing the  trail  which  I  intended  to  take  in  going  to  my  .work.  He  informed  me  that 
Simonette  river  and  Moose  river  had  overflowed  their  banks  and  that  in  the  forest 
the  snow  was  still  in  many  places  several  feet  deep  and  that  feed  along  the  trail  was 
scanty  and  poor  as  no  new  grass  had  yet  started  to  grow.  So  I  decided  to  hold  my 
band  of  horses  a  little  longer  at  the  lake  wishing  for  heavy  rains,  the  only  thing 
that  would  draw  the  frost  from  the  ground  and  start  vegetation. 

On  May  13  we  left  the  post  and  pitched  our  camp  near  a  creek  one  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  eighteenth  base  line.  The  next  day  we  started  to  move  camp  bnt 
we  had  not  travelled  very  far  in  the  forest  before  we  got  into  the  deep  snow  and  had 
to  return  to  our  last  camp.  The  packers  with  part  of  the  horses  were  then  sent  back 
to  Sturgeon  lake  with  orders  to  bring  camp  supplies  and  some  of  the  men's  baggage 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  our  previous  trip.  During  the  following  days  it 
rained  continuously. 

When  the  weather  was  settled  again  we  resumed  our  journey  and  on  May  31 
camped  on  the  right  bank  of  Simonette  river  which  two  days  later  we  had  to  cross 
on  rafts  loaded  with  our  effects,  whilst  the  horses  swam  across. 
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At  this  point  there  is  a  ford  which  I  had  often  used  in  previous  years  but  which 
could  not  be  utilized  now  that  the  river  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  and  the 
zuelting  snow  in  the  hills  had  become  a  raging  torrent  which  would  have  swept  our 
loaded  ponies  off  their  feet.  , 

Beyond  the  Simonette  our  progress  was  often  checked  by  bad  roads  blocked  by 
fallen  timber  and  in  the  many  days  which  elapsed  before  we  came  to  the  last  crossing 
of  the  river  at  the  north  boundary  of  township  61^  delays  were  constantly  occurring 
at  the  crossings  of  overflowing  creeks  which  had  to  be  bridged  over,  and  at  the  pas- 
sages of  extensive  swamps  which  had  to  be  corduroyed.  Add  to  this  frequent  rains 
followed  by  snowstorms  and  a  pretty  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  unfavourable 
conditions  under  which  we  had  to  travel.  The  whole  country  is  very  hilly  and  in 
many  places  the  land  is  also  covered  with  dead  trees  lying  in  every  direction  and  piled 
up  several  feet  high.  There  are  also  large  tracts  covered  with  thids  willow  or 
scrubby  young  pine. 

On  June  13  we  arrived  at  the  last  crossing  of  Simonette  river,  which  was  forded 
without  difficulty  though  the  current  is  very  swift  at  this  spot,  and  we  camped  on  a 
low  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  with  one  of  its  southern  tributaries. 

On  June  27  I  reached  the  northeast  comer  of  township  60,  range  1,  west  of  the 
sixth  meridian  which  was  the  initial  ix>int  of  my  surveys.  The  position  of  the  monu- 
ment to  mark  that  corner  having  been  established  according  to  your  instructions,  I 
proceeded  south  with  my  surveys. 

CENERAL  DESOHIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ADJOININQ  THE  SEETH  MERIDIAN^  FROM  THE  NORTH- 
EAST CORNER  OF  TOWNSHIP  60{,  TO  THE  NORTHEAST  CORNER  OF  TOWNSHIP  52. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  60,  ths  sixth  meridian  runs  south 
one  mile  through  spruce  and  pine  woods.  In  section  25  it  enters  an  extensive  tract 
of  brule,  at  the  present  time  thickly  covered  with  deadfall.  This  land  is  poor  and 
deeply  cut  up  by  the  valleys  of  tributaries  to  Simonette  river.  By  a  gradual  ascent 
the  line  rises  in  section  13  to  4,450  feet  where  it  crosses  the  watershed  between  Si- 
monette river  to  the  north,  and  Little  Smoky  river  to  the  south.  The  divide  here 
consists  of  several  ranges  of  hills  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  boundary  of  town- 
ship 59.  (The  ramiflcations  of  the  outer  ranges  extend  far  into  the  township  south 
of  this  line  and  in  the  intervening  depressions  are  many  spruce  swamps,  muskegs 
and  lakes.  One  of  these  \ek.e&,  over  one  mile  long  and  one-third  mile  wide  crosses 
the  line  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1.  Those  found  on  the  northern  slope  of 
these  hills  drain  towards  the  Simonette,  whilst  the  streams  which  rise  on  the  opposite 
slope  empty  into  Little  Smoky  river  which  flows  from  west  to  east  through  the  middle 
of  township  59. 

These  hiUs  whose  tops  and  northern  slopes  are  timbered  mostly  with  jackpine 
extend  far  to  the  west  where  they  appear  to  connect  with  the  foothills  of  the  Kocky 
mountains. 

From  the  divide,  (altitude  4,450  feet)  one  gets  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
general  direction  of  the  valley  of  Little  Smoky  river  and  of  the  intricate  windings  of 
this  stream  so  that  the  course  of  the  river  can  be  traced  to  the  foothills.  There  it 
bifurcates  and  seems  to  emerge  from  two  principal  gaps,  the  widest  one  coming  from 
a  southwesterly  direction. 

A  southern  tributary  joins  also  the  Little  Smoky  at  half  a  mile  west  of  the  cor- 
ner of  section  13,  where  the  river  leaves  township  59. 

At  its  crossings  (altitude  3,925  feet)  on  the  line,  the  river  is  a  chain  and  a 
half  wide  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  over  a  stony  bottom. 
At  the  time  of  survey  (July)  this  stream  was  easily  forded  with  horses. 

The  valley  of  the  Little  Smoky  is  three  and  one-half  miles  wide  between  the 
edges  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  on  its  north  and  south  sides  and  is  350  feet  deep. 
Except  the  narrow  belt  of  merchantable  timber  above  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  the 
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river,  the  forest  which  years  ago  covered  the  hottom  land  in  this  valley  and  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  on  either  sides  has  been  overrun  by  fires  and  the  road  which  followed  at 
some  distance  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Smoky  is  eo  obstructed  by  fallen  timber  as 
to  be  impracticable  for  travel.  Some  Indians  from  Sturgeon  lake  informed  me  that 
this  road  led  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Smoky  and  that  from  that  point  one 
could  cross  the  divide  and  reach  Big  Smoky  river  in  half  a  day. 

A  lake  surrounded  by  hay  meadows  which  cover  part  of  sections  26  and  27  drains 
into  Little  Smoky  river.  It  lies  in  a  secondary  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  river 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  low  gravel  ridges.  Between  the  river  and  the  hills 
which  rise  south  of  it  some  prairie  land  with  good  soil  was  noticed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  through  township  51,  range  1. 

With  this  exception  the  rest  of  this  township  is  hilly  and  the  soil  in  the  northern 
half  is  a  clay  mixed  with  gravel  and  stones;  in  the  southern  half,  the  surface  soil  i& 
clay  mixed  with  sand  and  it  overlies  a  subsoil  of  gravel. 

Little  Smoky  river  does  not  take  its  rise  in  the  Bocky  mountains  but  judging 
from  the  dark  brownish  color  of  its  water  it  must  head  from  swamps  and  lakes  in 
the  hills  at  the  divide  of  Big  Smoky  river. 

Continuing  southwards  along  the  east  boundary  of  township  68  we  passed  througb 
fBL  rolling  country  where  the  soil  is  sand  mixed  with  clay  and  which  supports  a  second 
growth  of  small  poplar  and  jackpine.  Gravel  ridges  separated  by  large  spruce  swamps 
recur  constantly. 

In  the  middle  of  section  13  the  line  crosses  a  large  creek,  the  last  of  several  unim- 
portant ones  all  flowing  northeasterly  towards  Little  Smoky  river.  Along  each  side 
of  this  creek  runs  an  Indian  pack  4;rail.  Half  a  mile  farther,  after  crossing  a  lo^ 
divide  we  came  to  a  northern  branch  of  Baptiste  river  which  flows  in  the  next  im- 
portant valley  intersected  by  the  sixth  meridian. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  remains  unchanged  in  township  57,  whose  principal 
feature  is  Baptiste  river,  a  swift  flowing  stream  which  must  take  its  rise  in  glaciers 
in  the  Bocky  mountains.  Its  origin  is  easily  inferred  from  the  greenish  appearance 
of  the  water  so  different  in  colour  from  that  of  all  the  streams  met  so  far. 

At  the  northeast  comer  of  section  12,  where  it  intersects  the  line,  Baptiste  river 
is  forty-five  yards  wide.  At  about  one  mile  east  of  that  point  it  receives  from  the 
north  an  important  4;ributary,  the  same  in  fact  which  crosses  the  line  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  section  1,  township  58.  Small  patches  of  prairie  land  are  found  near 
their  confluence.  Where  the  sixth  meridian  intersects  the  river  its  banks  are  low  and 
wooded.  Along  the  left  bank  the  wooded  flat  extends  half  a  mile  back  to  a  sandstone 
bluff  one  hundred  feet  high.  On  this  flat  grow  spruce  trees  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  On  the  opposite  side  the  sandstone  ledges,  though  not  more  than  sixty- 
five  feet  high,  drop  abmptly  to  the  water's  edge.  Thus  through  this  sandstone  bed 
the  river  has  cut  a  valley  half  a  mile  wide  where  rocky  bluffs  and  wooded  fiat^  alter- 
nate along  its  course.  Baptiste  river  is  an  important  tributary  of  Athabaska  river 
land  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  natives  as  the  territorial  division  between  the 
northern  tribes  inhabiting  the  Sturgeon  lake  country  and  those  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jasper  House  near  the  foot  of  the  Bockies. 

In  the  centre  of  section  36  runs  a  belt,  one-half  mile  wide,  of  balsam  fir  and 
spruce  six  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  at  different  places  in  this  township  are 
patches  of  green  timber  of  small  size.  The  soil  is  sand  mixed  with  clay;  the  sub- 
soily  clay  and  gravel.  South  of  Baptiste  river  the  soil  is  a  coarse  yellow  sand  so 
thinly  distributed  on  the  top  of  the  sandstone  ledges  that  it  made  it  di£Scult  at  cer- 
tain comers  to  drive  in  the  iron  post  to  the  proper  depth.  A  creek  flowing  through 
some  prairie  land  crosses  this  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  comer  of  township 
66.    It  flows  northeasterly  towards  Baptiste  river. 

From  the  northeast  comer  of  section  36,  township  56,  the  sixth  meridian  ascends 
gradually  to  the  summit  (4,400  feet)  of  wooded  hills  which  cover  the  southern  half  of 
this  township  and  cross  the  line  at  the  north  boundary  of  section  1.    Here  also  stands 
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another  range  resembling  a  ferraee  or  table-land  wooded  wiih  jackpine  and  for  six 
miles,  bearing  a  little  east  of  north.  This  table-land  bounds  on  the  east  the  valley 
of  a  stream  which  rises  in  a  large  muskeg  covering  the  north  half  of  section  12. 
This  creek  flows  between  high  cutbanks  of  sandsrtone  and  receives  several  tributaries 
which  drain  the  swamp  lands  west  of  the  line. 

In  sections  12,  13  and  part  of  sections  14,  23  and  24,  grow  spruce  and  jackpine 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  other  sections  are  covered  with  burnt 
(timber  and  deadfall  overgrown  with  a  second  growth  of  pine  or  scrub  and  willow. 
The  land  is  also  s'tony  in  many  places.  In  the  swamps,  which  are  numerous,  grow 
&mall  spruce  trees  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  southern  half  of  this  town- 
ship the  soil  is  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  a  clay  subsoil,  which  changes  to  gravel  and 
Btones  in  the  other  half.  A  quarter  of  mile  west  of  the  comer  of  section  36  there 
is  some  open  prairie  kmd. 

In  the  northern  part  of  township  56,  there  are  many  isolated  groups  of  hiUs 
which  are  separated  by  marshes  and  have  sandy  and  gravelly  slopes  supporting  a 
light  growth  of  scrubby  poplar  and  jackpine.  From  the  top  (4,625  feet)  of  one  of 
these  hills  six  chains  east  of  section  24  a  good  view  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  ob- 
tained and  measurements  were  taken  on  all  the  prominent  peaks  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  positions  and  altitudes.  In  the  southern  half,  which  is  high  rolling,  mean- 
ders, a  large  creek  which  crosses  the  line  in  section  13.  At  one  mile  east  of  this  x>oint 
it  receives  from  the  north  a  tributary  as  large  as  itself.  With  a  volume  of  water  thus 
doubled  the  main  stream  now  takes  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  Baptiste  river 
into  which  it  empties.  One  mile  north  of  the  jimction  of  these  two  creeks  the  width 
of  the  valley  of  the  northern  tributary  is  considerably  reduced  by  escarpments  of 
sandstone  forty  to  £f ty  feet  high,  which  reach  down  to  the  water's  edge,  thus  causing 
a  gorge.  This  si)ot  would  be  an  ideal  one  for  developing  water-power  should  the 
necessity  arise  in  the  future. 

In  the  expansion  of  the  valley  above  the  gorge  there  is  quite  a  stretch  of  prairiva 
land  and  partly  oi>en  country. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  valley  of  the  main  stream  which  flows  along  the 
north  boundary  of  section  12. 

The  only  live  timber  (spruce  and  pine,  six  to* ten  inches  in  diameter)  to  be  found 
in  this  township  grows  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  left  bank  of  the  last  mentioned 
streanL 

The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  clay  overlying  a  subsoil  of  clay. 

Approaching  the  mountains  the  elevation  of  each  successive  ridge  increases  till 
in  township  54  there  is  a  prominent  landmark  called  Jarvis  ridge  (altitude  5,050  feet). 
It  is  a  remarkably  straight  but  narrow  terrace  which  extends  across  the  centre  of  this 
township  from  east  to  west  and  continues  on  the  same  bearing  far  into  range  2, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  abrupt  descent  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the  general  level  of 
the  country.  This  table-land  is  the  watershed  between  the  valley  of  Endurance  creek 
(4,400  feet),  which  drains  the  southern  half  of  this  township  and  another  large  stream 
which  flows  along  its  northern  boundary. 

Sections  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  24,  are  wooded  with  spruce  and  pine,  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  other  sections  are  covered  with  deadfall  over- 
grown with  willow  or  a  second  growth  of  jackpine.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  this  town- 
Bhip  are  swampy  and  marshy. 

The  soil,  which  ia  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  varies  in  depth  from  four  to  eight 
inches.    The  subsoil  is  generally  clay. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  very  hilly  and  it  has  a  general  downward  slope 
towards  the  east. 

The  next  stream  of  any  size  is  a  branch  of  Hay  river.  It  runs  diagonally  across 
township  53,  entering  at  its  northwest  comer  and  crossing  its  east  boundary  in  sec- 
tion 1.    From  that  point  (altitude  4,600  feet)  it  flows  eastward  and  three  miles  far- 
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ther  joins  Hay  river  (altitude  4,050  feet)  in  section  51;  township  53,  range  27,  west 
of  the  fifth  meridian. 

The  foothills  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  which  in  this  vicinity  trend  northwesterlyi 
cover  one-half  of  this  township.  They  rise  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  ahove  sea  and 
at  their  tops  frequently  appear  escarpments  of  brown  coloured  sandstone.  In  the 
numerous  narrow  valleys  which  divide  each  range  of  hills  are  found  Btril>B  of  open  and 
grassy  land  with  good  soiL    These  low  lands,  however^  are  liable  to  be  flooded. 

Along  the  hillsides  the  soil  is  generally  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and  near  the 
top  the  land  is  often  very  stony.  Years  ago  a  destructive  fire  overran  this  country, 
which  is  now  covered  with  deadfall. 

The  pack  trail  from  Jasper  House  to  Big  Smoky  river  intersects  the  east  boun- 
dary of  section  24.  From  that  point  it  appears  to  follow  the  vall^  of  the  tributary 
to  Hay  river  above  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Bullnish  mountains 
(altitude  over  SfiOO  feet),  which  at  that  late  season  might  have  proved  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  the  line  farther  south,  the  survey  of  the  sixth  meridian 
was  discontinued  at  the  northeast  corner  of  township  52.  On  November  14,  I  moved 
my  camp  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  52,  range  27,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian, 
and  on  the  following  days  I  surveyed  south  twelve  miles  more  to  the  thirteenth  cor- 
rection line. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  OOUNTBT   ADJOINXNQ  THE   EAST  BOUNDARY  OF  TOWNSHIPS   52  AND  51, 

RANGES   26   AND   27,    WEST  OF   THE    FIFTH    MERIDIAN. 

Beginning  at  the  fourteenth  base  line  the  east  boundary  of  township  5@,  range 
27,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  passes  through  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  rolling  and 
wooded  land,  having  a  loamy  soil  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Beyond  this  the  line 
enters  a  burnt  forest  and  ascends  gradually  to  the  eastern  slox)e  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  divide  the  basin  of  Hay  river,  west  of  the  line,  from  a  troughlike  depression 
running  parallel  with  the  line  at  an  average  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  it 

The  surface  of  the  southern  part  of  this  township  is  broken  by  hiUa  rising  to  an 
aJtitude  of  6,000  feet  and  whose  tops  and  slopes  are  covered  with  burnt  timber,  most 
of  which  is  still  standing,  whilst  lower  down  where  the  groimd  is  often  marshy,  some 
small  areas  support  live  spruce. 

The  central  part  is  high  rolling  country  merging  into  a  series  of  benches  of 
decreasing  altitudes  aa  one  approaches  Hay  river,  a  mountain  stream  Mty  yards  wide 
and  with  a  swift  current  flowing  over  a  stony  bottom.  In  the  bottom  lands,  adjacent 
to  the  river  the  soil  is  good,  on  the  benches,  it  is  sandy  clay  overlying  gravel. 

The  pack  trail  from  Jasper  House  to  Big  Smoky  river  intersects  the  east  boun- 
dary of  this  township  in  section  36.  It  then  runs  west  two  miles  farther  and  after 
crossing  a  deep  gulch  with  a  creek  which  drains  an  extensive  spruce  swamp  this  trail 
continues  northwesterly  across  the  north  boundary  of  section  34  towards  the  ford  on 
Hay  river  about  one  mile  farther  on.  At  this  point  (altitude  4,050  feet)  in  thef 
month  of  September  the  water  was  three  feet  deep  in  the  channel.  Some  prairie  land 
exists  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  this  spot  used  to  be  a  favourite  camping 
ground  for  the  Indian  hunters  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  feed  for  their  ponies. 
Above  the  ford  the  general  course  (aouth  20^  west)  of  the  river  leads  into  the  moun- 
tains, here  the  river  flows  between  high  cutbanks  of  gravel. 

Below  the  ford,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  northeast  the  banks  are  lower. 
Through  repeated  fires  the  spruce  forest  which  once  covered  this  valley  has  disap- 
peared and  to-day  patches  of  cleared  land  are  found  in  many  places  (along  this 
stream. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  valley  of  Hay  river,  near  the  ford  is  4,050  feet  It 
enters  the  north  boundary  of  this  township  in  section  32,  and  from  that  point  it  con- 
tinues for  several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  Rocky  mountains. 
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A  narrow,  but  deep  valley,  l^oiinded  to  the  east  by  hills  rising  1»400  feet  above 
its  level,  runs  across  the  whole  length  of  township  52,  range  26,  from  section  82  to 
section  5. 

In  this  depression  are  many  lakes;  the  two  largest  ones,  thzee  miles  and  a  half 
apart  are  named  Jarvis  lake  (altitude  3,875  feet)  and  Oregg  lake.  The  upper  lake  is 
the  larger  and  is  studded  with  islands,  all  wooded;  the  other  one  is  very  shallow; 
both  are  teeming  with  whitefish,  pike  and  ling.  These  lakes  are  all  connected  and 
by  the  outlet  of  Oregg  lake  drain  into  Hay  river,  which  flows  into  Baptiste  river, 
itself  an  important  western  tributary  to  the  Athabaska. 

Jarvis  lake  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  section  32,  and  Gregg  lake  the  greatest 
part  of  section  5  aiid  the  half  of  section  8.  In  these  lakes  and  all  the  streams  which 
empty  into  them,  the  water  is  fresh. 

What  constitutes  the  only  level  land  in  this  township  would  be  included  in  see- 
tioiL  17,  the  soil  being  wet  and  swampy,  and  sections  20'and  29,  which  contain  some 
good  prairie  land,  well  drained.  This  strip  of  arable  soil  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Gregg  creek  and  on  the  east  by  a  succession  of  hUIs  culminating  in  a  terrace  or 
table  land  Cly^OO  feet  above  the  valley). 

The  west  slope  of  this  high  land  drops  abruptly  to  the  eastern  shore  of  G^regg 
lake,  it  has  no  vegetation  thus  exposing  to  view  many  ledges  of  sandstone.  The 
Boutiiem  slope,  however,  is  d^isely  wooded,  not  so  abrupt  and  terminates  at  the  edge 
of  two  other  lakes  (4,200  feet)  draining  towards  the  valley  of  Jarvis  lake. 

The  pack  trail  between  Jasper  House  and  Big  Smoky  river  passes  from  south 
to  nortii  through  this  township,  which  it  enters  in  section  6.  Here  it  follows  the  pine 
ridges  iJong  the  west  shore  of  Jarvis  lake.  In  sections  17  and  29  it  crosses  Oregg 
creek.  From  the  last  crossing  it  goes  to  the  west  shore  of  the  lower  lake,  where  a 
branch  of  this  trail  follows  dose  to  its  shore  and  eventually  leads  also  to  Hay  river. 
The  main  trail,  however,  takes  a  westerly  direction  and  intersects  the  east  boundary 
of  township  52,  range  27,  in  section  36. 

In  section  17  another  well  travelled  pack  trail  starts  from  the  Jasper  House  and 
Big  Smoky  river  main  trail  and  passing  at  a  short  distance  south  of  two  small  lakes 
enters  a  pass  (4,350  feet)  opening  into  the  valley  of  Athabaska  river,  whence  it  leads 
in  a  southeast  direction  to  a  point  on  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek. 
At  Ihis  point  Athabaska  river  is  not  fordable,  and  the  crossing  is  usually  effected  on 
rafts.  Here  also  to  the  south  very  high  pei^pendicular  cliffs  extend  some  distance 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  opposite  bank  is  low  and  close  to  it  is  an  island 
wooded  with  spruce  and  cottonwood. 

From  the  landing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  start  two  trails,  one  leading 
south  follows  the  valley  of  the  Athabaska,  whilst  the  other  one  after  winding  up  the 
steep  side  of  high  hills  leads  to  Jock's  ranch,  three  miles  farther  in  the  valley  of 
Prairie  creek.  Jock's  ranch  is  the  first  inhabited  pUce  we  come  to  on  the  road  to  the 
Yellowhead  pass,  after  leaving  the  'big  eddy'  settlement,  on  Macleod  river. 

In  sections  6,  12  and  13,  of  township  52,  range  26,  the  timber  is  mostly  jackpine 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  spruce  and  poplar.  The  soil  is  a  yellow  clay 
mixed  with  gravel;   in  the  hills  the  land  is  atony. 

From  the  northeast  comer  of  township  51,  range  27,  the  line  descends  gradually 
to  the  level  of  the  depression  in  which  are  Jarvis  and  Oregg  lakes.  In  section  1,  it 
passes  over  Solomon  mountain  (altitude  5,200  feet)  a  sandstone  bluff  with  precipi- 
tous sides  to  the  west,  while  north  and  east  its  foothills  spread  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  next  range. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  also  very  hilly  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the  valley 
of  Solomon  creek  and  the  gulches  of  its  tributaries. 
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The  soil  ib  sandy,  but  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  stones  mixed  with  day;  nearly  all 
the  timber  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  few  scattered  small  x^tches  of  green  buBh 
appearing,  howeyer,  here  and  there  on  the  slopes  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  pack  trail  from  Jasper  House  to  '  Grande  prairie '  crosses  the  line  in  sec- 
tion 13.  It  winds  through  some  open  land,  which  slopes  down  to  the  southwest  and 
extends  to  the  valley  of  Solomon  creek.  Beyond  this  stream,  a  stretch  of  partly  open 
country,  one  mile  or  so  in  width,  continues  for  six  miles  farther  south  to  the  foot 
of  the  Bullrush  mountains  (altitude  8,000  feet). 

Towards  the  east,  this  prairie  land  ends  at  a  narrow  strip  of  green  timber  grow- 
ing along  the  west  shore  of  Brul6  lake,  (altitude  3,200  feet)  an  enlargement  of  Atha- 
baska  river.  '     '"  l^^^^i 

The  depression  which  crosses  from  north  to  south  in  township  62  continues  also 
on  the  same  bearing  and  with  the  same  features  through  township  61.  The  open  land 
begins  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Jarvis  lake  (altitude  3,876  feet)  in  the  middle  of 
section  32.  It  forms  a  strip  less  than  a  mile  wide  and  which  extends  through  sec- 
tions 29,  30,  19  and  18,  where,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Solomon  mountain  (altitude 
6,200  feet)  it  turns  to  the  southwest.  This  prairie  land  has  soil  of  sandy  loam  twelve 
inches  deep  overlying  a  subsoil  of  gravel  mixed  with  clay.  Where  its  edge  merges 
into  the  foothills  the  surface  is  covered  with  much  scrub  poplar  and  willow  brush 
while  the  top  soil  is  also  shallow^ 

In  the  middle  of  section  18  there  is  a  hay  meadow.  The  pack  trail  between 
Jasper  House  and  Big  Smoky  river  crosses  the  west  boundary  of  this  township  in 
section  18«  whence  it  turns  north  and  winds  two  miles  and  a  half  across  well  drained 
and  open  land.  In  section  30  it  enters  the  ox>en  pine  woods  along  the  west  shore  of 
Jarvis  laka  Spruce  and  jackpine  grow  in  sections  19,  30  and  31,  but  on  the  high 
hills  which  cover  the  rest  of  this  township  all  the  timber  is  burnt. 

Hy  next  work  was  a  traverse  survey  eighteen  and  one-quarter  miles  long.    Its 
initial  point  was  the  temporary  post  planted  at  the  southeast  comer  of  township  51i 
range  27,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  allowance  along  the 
*  thirteenth  correction  line. 

By  that  traverse  the  distance  between  this  line  and  the  mouth  of  Solomon  creek 
is  two  and  one-quarter  miles.  This  creek  is  a  western  tributary  of  Athabaska  river 
'  which  it  joins  at  the  point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  Bruld  lake.  Thence  the  sur- 
vey continues  for  seven  miles  along  the  western  shore  of  this  lake  which,  at  the  time 
of  survey  (November  26)  was  nearly  dry,  the  subsiding  waters  being  confined  to  a 
single  channel  winding  amongst  the  quicksands  and  banks  of  fine  silt  which  form  the 
bottom  of  the  lake. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Brul6  lake  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  survey  over  a 
high  rocky  ridge  which  projects  eastward  from  the  mountains  and  ends  abruptly  at  Ihe 
water's  edge  of  Athabaska  river.  The  pack  trail  ascends  also  nearly  1,000  feet  along 
the  mountain  side.  Beyond  this  ridge  instead  of  following  the  river  whose  banks  are 
heavily  wooded,  the  survey  was  continued  westwards  along  the  foothills  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pack  trail  which  passes  through  the  more  open  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  section  18,  township  49,  range  27,  it  descends  to  a  large  flat  and  after  cross- 
ing Moose  creek,  which  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  mountains,  it  leads  through  level 
prairie  land  which  covers  parts  of  sections  18  and  7.  On  leaving  this  prairie  the  sur- 
vey passes  over  high  and  partly  timbered  hills  overlooking  Athabaska  river  whose  left 
side  it  follows  up  to  the  east  boundary  line  of  section  1,  township  49,  range  1,  west 
of  the  sixth  meridian.  This  line  was  surveyed  south  from  the  quarter  section  post 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  48,  where  the  thirteenth  base  line  should  intersect 
the  sixth  meridian. 

BEMARES   ON  THE  COUNTRY  AD.T0ININ0  ATHABASKA  RIVER,  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  BRUli  LAKE. 

Brul6  lake  is  a  shallow  expansion  of  Athabaska  river.  It  is  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  wide  and  six  miles  and  a  half  long,  with  its  longer  axis  in  the  direction 
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of  the  meridian.  On  its  eastern  shore  aire  sandy  dunes  denuded  of  vegetatioiL  Dunes 
were  also  noticed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the  lake  and 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  Fiddle  creek  where  standing  live  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  which  here  extends  to  the  water's  edge,  are  buried  to  the  depl^  of  fif  teem  or 
twenty  feet  in  this  fine  sand  which  is  constantly  being  driven  in  that  direction  by  the 
prevailing  southern  winds.  These  dunes  also  apparently  supply  -psit  of  the  material 
which  is  gradually  filling  Brule  lake. 

Very  different  is  the  country  along  the  west  shore  which  is  low  and  bordered 
with  green  timber  next  to  which  comes  level  prairie  land  gently  rising  towards  the 
escarpment  of  Bulln^  mountains,  forming  an  impassable  barrier  one  mile  west  of 
the  lake.  The  strip  of  prairie  land  is  six  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  small  mountain  streams  and  its  altitude  above  the  sea  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  place  twenty-five  miles  farther  south  where  Messrs.  Swift  and 
Hoberly  Bros,  and  others  raise  grain  and  root  crops.  This  land  should  be  just  as  fit 
for  farming  as  any  of  the  other  places. 

This  prairie  land  is  easily  accessible  from  two  directions.  After  the  Athabaska 
has  been  crossed  one  road  starting  from  Athabaska  Landing  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  leads  to  it  by  following  a  southwesterly  direction  over  the  grassy  ben- 
ches along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  this  road  at  about  three  miles  above  the 
landing  we  passed  some  good  prairie  land  and  extensive  hay  meadows  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  Mr.  Smith  has  built  a  house.  One  mile  beyond  Smith's  ranch  the  trail 
crosses  a  large  creek  flowing  in  a  very  deep  gulch  with  high  precipitous  banks  and 
ascends  to  a  plateau  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  level  A  mile  farther  the 
trail  bifurcates.  The  left  branch  keeps  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  which 
overlooks  Athabaska  river  and  continues  across  prairie  for  ^three  miles  farther, 
when  it  enters  open  woods  of  pine  and  scattered  spruce  averaging  eight  inches.  This 
forest  extends  easterly  to  the  river  which  runs  within  half  a  mile  of  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.  South  and  west  it  extends  to  the  valley  of  Solomon  cred^  and  the  foothills 
of  Solomon  moimtain.  In  crossing  this  forest  the  trail  keeps  at  the  same  altitude 
descending  at  last  to  the  level  of  Athabaska  river,  where  it  receives  Solomon  creek. 
After  crossing  the  creek  near  its  mouth,  the  trail  follows  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
close  to  the  shore  of  Brul6  lake  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  some  timbered  ridges  which 
shut  off  the  valley  of  Solomon  cre^  from  the  south.  Shortly  after  it  debouches  in 
the  prairie  lands  previously  referred  to.  The  right  branch  of  this  trail  turns  more  to 
die  southwest  and  skirts  the  western  edge  of  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  Solomon  moun- 
tain, crossing  Solomon  creek  three  or  four  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Atha- 
baska, whence  it  leads  also  to  the  prairie  lands  adjacent  to  the  west  shore  of  Brul6 
lake.  These  lands  could  also  be  reached  from  the  south  by  a  road  which  leaves  the 
main  Yellowhead  pass  road  close  to  Stony  river  but  in  my  opinion  the  others  are 
shorter  and  easier  to  travel. 

Above  Brul6  lake,  Athabaska  river  divides  into  innumerable  channels,  separated 
sometimes  by  wooded  islands  but  more  frequently  by  large  gravel  bars  covered  with 
large  quantities  of  drift  wood  through  which  grow  thick  willows. 

Where  it  issues  from  the  lake  the  river  is  confined  to  a  single  channel  and  a 
quarter  of  9.  mile  below  the  lake  it  turns  to  the  northeast.  Here  its  channel  is  ob- 
structed by  large  boulders.  Witll  this  exception  its  course  is  remarkably  free  from 
obstacles  and  continues  in  one  channel,  only  an  occasional  wooded  island  being  en- 
countered, till  at  Trail  creek,  one  of  its  eastern  tributaries,  another  rapid  occurs  in  a 
sharp  bend  of  the  river.  A  bad  canyon,  however,  is  reported  to  exist  somewhere  near 
the  confluence  of  this  river  with  Baptiste  river. 

On  December  5,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  sixth  meridian  as  far  as 
instructed,  I  started  for  Athabaska  river,  crossing  on  the  way  Stony,  river  near  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The  river  which  here  runs  in  a  single  channel 
is  quite  deep  and  very  swift,  but  I  found  a  better  ford  half  a  mile  farther  down 
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where  it  divides  into  several  shallow  channels  spreading  through  a  wide  stony  flat. 
After  crossing  this  river  the  trail  which  we  had  followed  thus,  far,  conneots  with  the 
Yellowhead  pass  trail.  From  the  junction  of  these  trails,  we  travelled  through  an 
extensive  prairie  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Athabaska,  which  me  forded  without 
difficulty,  as  it  was  still  froe  of  ice  at  that  late  date.  This  is  the  place  where  all 
padc  trains  bound  for  Yellowhead  Pass  erosa  the  Athabaska.  It  is  a  long  wd 
intricate  ford,  and  its  crossing  should  not  be  attempted  at  high  water  by  parties 
unacquainted  with  the  location  of  the  different  gravel  bars  which  have  to  be  partly 
followed.  There  are  many  channels  to  cross,  some  of  them  quite  deep  and  swift. 
This  network  of  channels  is  a  feature  of  the  river  in  this  mcinity.  Below  the 
crossing  they  extend  to  the  head  of  Brul6  lake,  where  years  ago  there  used  to  be 
another  ford  just  where  Drystone  creek  enters  the  river  from  the  east;  but  the  gravel 
bars  here  having  been  partly  washed  away,  the  ford  is  not  practicable  to-day  except 
at  very  low  water. 

On  December  6  I  continued  my  journey  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and 
camped  that  night  on  Fiddle  creek,  one  of  its  eastern  tributaries. 

The  approach  to  Fiddle  creek  from  the  north  may  be  properly  called  the  gate- 
way to  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  massive  escarpments 
of  grey  limestone  rising  in  successive  tiers  to  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  add  much  to  the -landscape  on  both  sides  of  Athabaska  river,  and  the  scenery 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  sections  of  the  Bockies. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  valleys  of  Fiddle  creek  and  Athabaska  river  stands 
'Boche  h,  Miette,'  a  prominent  landmark,  visible  from  a  long  distance.  It  is  the 
abrupt  western  termination  of  the  high  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  valleys 
of  Drystone  and  Fiddle  creeks.  This  last  stream  flows  from  east  to  west  through 
a  deep  narrow  gorge,  cut  through  rugged  and  high  peaks.  At  about  three  mile  up 
one  of  its  southern  affluents  are  several  hot  springs;  two  of  them  are  reported  to 
have  a  very  high  temperature.  From  the  junction  of  these  streams  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  valley  of  Athabaska  river.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  reach  these  hot 
springs,  for  the  only  path  which  leads  to  them  is  very  faint  in  many  places,  and 
winds  high  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  creek. 

On  December  7,  we  left  Fiddle  creek  and  two  and  one-half  miles  farther  forded 
Drystone  creek,  another  mountain  stream.  One  mile  north  of  the  ford  we  came  to 
pine  and  spruce  woods  on  the  divide  between  Drystone  creek  and  Prairie  creek.  The 
forest  gradually  disappears  as  one  travels  northward  and  within  four  miles  of  Jodc^s 
house  the  country  which  has  been  burnt  over  repeatedly  has  a  generally  open  appear- 
ance. Through  this  flows  Prairie  creek  and  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
Athabaska  river  stands  Jock's  house.  Here  Jock  and  his  partner  J.  J.  Gregg,  settled 
eighteen  years  ago  and  for  a  long  while  theirs  was  the  only  habitation  between  the 
new  settlements  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Chip  lake  and  Moberly's  ranch  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Lately  it  became  the  distributing  point  for  several  parties 
of  engineers  sent  by  the  Orand  Trunk  Pacific  company  to  explore  the  passes  for  their 
railway.  Though  the  land  along  Prairie  creek  is  fertile,  very  little  cultivation  has 
been  done  by  these  men  who  divide  their  spare  time  between  trading  with  the  natives 
and  ranching  for  which  this  country  is  well  adapted. 

As  a  result  of  the  warm  Chinook  winds  which  frequently  blow  down  the  valley, 
the  winters  here  are  not  severe  and  the  fall  of  snow  ia  so  light  that  hay  ia  never  put 
up  for  cattle  or  horses,  nor  shelter  provided  for  them. 

On  a  smaU  tributary  which  springs  from  the  hills  east  of  Prairie  credc  into 
which  it  flows,  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered  and  coal  claims  were  staked  during 
last  summer. 

A  pack  trail  seldom  travelled  by  whites,  starts  from  Jock's  ranch  and  proceeds 
eastwards  along  the  valley  of  Goal  creek  which  it  follows  to  the  divide,  it  continues 
in  the  same  direction  till  near  McLeod  river  it  meets  another  trail  running  at  right 
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angles  to  the  former  and  which  connects  'The  Leavings'  on  McLeod  river  with  the 
head  wateis  of  McLeod,  Pembina  and  Brazeau  rivers.  At  first  I  intended  to  reach, 
the  big  eddy  of  the  McLeod  by  following  this  trail  and  thue  examine  this  new  section 
of  ccmnitzy  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  on  it  but,  being  informed  that  the  grain  ordered 
for  the  return  trip  to  Edmonton  had  not  yet  been  delivered,  I  reluctantly  gave  up 
my  project  and  had  to  take  the  old  yellowhead  pass  trail,  which  follows  the  right  bank 
of  Athabaska  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  fourteenth  base  line  where  I  knew  oats 
had  been  cached  by  Mr.  Qeo.  Boss,  D.L.S. 

.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  trail  connecting  Athabaska  river  with  the  big  eddy 
of  McLeod  river  is  so  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Geo.  Boss  who  surv^ed  the  four- 
teenth base  line  which  runa  through  it  that  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it. 

To  sum  up,  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  visited  last  summer,  if  we  except 
some  scattered  areas  of  arable  land  which  have  proved  productive,  will  be  more  suited 
to  stock-raising  than  to  farming,  after  the  land  which  is  quite  rough  and  has  a  light 
soil,  has  been  cleared  of  the  windfall  which  at  present  covers  the  greater  part  of  it. 
In  many  places  along  the  valleys  of  the  largest  streams  will  be  found  bluffs  of  spruce 
and  poplar,  and  clumps  of  thick  willow  which  make  fine  shelter  for  cattle.  La  the 
intervals  are  patches  of  prairie  land  and  hay  meadows,  some  of  them  quite  large. 

During  the  summer  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  sixth  meridian,  I  never 
missed  an  oiyportunity  of  taking  measurements  from  proper  elevations  along  the  line 
to  all  the  most  prominent  i>eaks  of  the  Bockies  which  came  into  view. 

With  these  data  I  have  worked  out  their  altitude  above  the  sea  and  also  the 
position  of  these  mountains  relatively  to  the  sixth  meridian,  but,  owing  to  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  country  west  of  the  sixth  meridian  and  sometimes  also  to  thick  bush 
near  my  stations  no  outlook  to  peaks  farther  west  than  thirty-five  miles  could  be 
obtained.  IBeginning  at  the  valley  of  the  Athabaska  and  proceeding  westward  we 
have  the  BuUrush  mountains  which  extend  eastwards  beyond  the  sixth  meridian, 
northeasterly  they  extend  to  bolomon  creek  and  southwesterly  to  stony  river.  To 
the  northwest  they  are  separated  from  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  by 
Hay  river,  which  flows  out  of  Bocky  lake  fed  by  mountain  streams.  Extensive 
prairies  surround  thjs  lake  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  natives  during  the  sum- 
mer as  its  vicinity  afFords  ideal  camping  groimds.  South  of  the  lake  is  a  low  divide 
between  the  valleys  of  Hay  and  Stony  rivers  whidi  approach  within  half  a  milo  of 
each  other. 

Northwest  of  Bullrush  Mountains  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  valley 
of  Hay  river  are  other  mountains  presenting  a  fairly  regular  outline  bearing  north 
70^  west  and  apparently  terminating  twenty  miles  farther  at  a  conical  shaped  peak 
(altitude  8,850  feet).  From  that  point  the  mountains  seem  to  recede  towards  the 
southwest. 

Betuming  to  the  valley  of  the  Athabaska  and  looking  southwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  east  boundary  of  section  1,  township  49,  on  the  sixth  meridian,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  an  isolated  high  peak  (altitude  9,100  feet)  of  pyramidal  shape 
and  standing  apparently  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  In  reality  it  occupies  the  angle 
formed  at  the  entrance  to  Yellowhead  pass  by  Athabaska  and  Miette  rivers.  Near 
the  base  of  this  peak  stood  the  old  ^  Henry  House,'  a  trading  post  long  ago  abandoned. 
On  Capt.  Palliser'iB  map  this  peak  is  cahed  Pyramid  Mountain. 

Of  the  mountains  east  of  Athabaska  river  the  most  prominent  sunmiits  of  the 
range  separating  Drystone  creek  from  Fiddle  creek  were  determined  as  far  east  as 
the  sources  of  McLeod  and  Pembina  rivers. 

As  for  the  next  range  rising  north  of  Bocky  river,  only  these  mountains  at  its 
westem*^  extremity -and  a  few  peaks  near  the  head  waters  of  this  river  were  located, 
as  the  intermediate  peaks  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  first  range  above  mentioned. 

Begarding  the  climatic  conditions  in  this  country,  I  may  state  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  August  we  sufiFered  grei^  discomfort  and  experienced  vexatious  delays  dm*. 
to  continuous  heavy  rains,  often  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  snow,  which. 
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however,  would  melt  away  in  a  few  days.  I  may  also  add  that  in  midsumm^,  ice  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  frequently  formed  during  the  night  on  wator  left  in 
receptacles  in  my  tent.  Such  unusual  occurrences  could,  howeyer,  he  accounted  for  by 
keeping  in  mind  the  great  deration  (4,400  feet)  of  the  country. 

These  daily  outpours  which  had  prevailed  in  the  district  where  I  was  surveying 
so  long  as  we  remained  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  from  the  mountains,  gradually 
decreased  in  frequency  and  intensity  the  nearer  we  got  to  th^m.  The  reason  for 
this  change  is  apparent.  Western  storms  originate  in  the  mountains,  as  on  any 
bright  day  we  could  plainly  see  the  clouds  forming  around  the  highest  peaks.  In 
the  interval  a  vacuum  is  caused  in  the  superheated  air  on  the  plains  to  the  east. 
Hence  the  rush  of  the  colder  air  from  the  highv3r  altitude  towards  the  lower  level  of 
the  plans,  carrying  before  it  the  storm  clouds;  precipitation  from  those  would  begin 
only  when  at  already  some  distance  from  the  origin.  However,  these  may  be  only 
local  conditions. 

To  compensate  for  the  disagreeable  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  we 
were  favoured  with  the  fmest  fall  weather  it  has  ever  been  my  luck  to  experience  in 
the  northern  country,  and  up  to  November  the  days  were  balmy;  as  there  was  very 
little  snow  on  the  ground  the  survi^  work  could  be  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Large  game  is  plentiful  in  this  country  and  consists  of  moose,  along  the  valleys 
of  Baptiste  and  Hay  rivers;  black,  cinnamon  and  silver-tip  bears  are  numerous 
throughout.  Mountain  sheep  and  goats  live  in  the  foothills  and  appear  in  great  num- 
bers west  of  Brul6  lake.  Beavers  were  noticed  at  work  on  the  headwaters  of  Simon- 
ette  river  and  on  some  tributaries  of  Baptiste  and  Hay  rivers.  Small  game,  such  as 
grouse,  rabbits  and  waterfowl  are  scarce,  but  the  lakes  are  teeming  with  whitefish  and 
pike;  and  in  the  nmning  streams  trout  of  many  species  were  caught. 

On  December  7,  I  returned  with  my  outfit  to  Gregg's  ranch,  near  Prairie  creek, 
and  arranged  with  him  for  the  transport  to  Lake  St.  Ann  of  part  of  my  outfit,  some 
of  my  pack  horses  being  so  poor  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  carry  heavy  loads  on  sucli 
a  trip  at  that  season. 

On  December  9  we  leit  for  Lake  St.  Ann,  which  we  reached  on  the  20th.  Three 
days  later  I  was  in  Edmonton. 

On  the  26th,  having  received  the  necessary  funds,  I  paid  ofP  the  party  and  on 
the  29th  left  for  Ottawa,  where  I  arrived  on  January  2. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^'sir,       ^ 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  SAINT  CTR,  DX.8. 
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AFPEHBIZ  Ho.  36. 
REPORT  OF  J.  B.  SAINT  OTR,  D.L.S. 

SETTLEMENT  SURYETS  IN  PEAOE  RIVER  DISTRIOT. 

Montreal^  February  24,  1908. 
E.  J>KVTLUt,  Esq.,  LLJ)., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  my  field  opera- 
tions during  the  past  season  in  Peace  River  district. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  dated  March  1,  8  and  16,  1907,  I  left 
St.  Anne  de  la  Perade  on  March  22  for  the  west  I  arrived  in  Edmonton  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month.  I  began  making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  hired  the  men, 
and  on  April  10,  I  left  Edmonton  with  three  teams.  On  the  18th  we  arrived  at 
Athabaaka  Landing  and  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  we  reached  the  lower  end  of  Lesser 
Sla.ve  lake.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  arrived  at  Peace  River  landing^,  where 
the  ice  had  broken  two  days  before.  The  banks  and  shores  of  the  river  were  regular 
walla  of  blocks  of  ice  and  a  place  for  landing  could  not  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  In  order  not  to  stay  idle  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  chance  to  cross,  we 
comxneaced  the  subdivision  of  Peace  River  Landing  settlement  and  worked  at  it  until 
May  6,  when  we  could  take  my  outfit  across  the  river. 

On  May  8,  we  left  Peace  River  landing  on  our  way  to  Dunvegan,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  11th.  On  the  14th  and  15th  the  teamsters  which  I  sent  for,  came  to 
I>iiiivegan  and  took  my  outfit  to  Spirit  river,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  we 
started  the  survey  of  Spirit  River  settlement  Before  giving  any  description  of  this 
JSpirit  River  country,  I  will  mention  'Little  prairie,'  about  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Peace  River  landing  on  Lesser  Slave  lake  trail  as  a  good  location  for  some  future 
survey.  There  are  a  few  squatters  there  and  each  one  of  them  is  very  anxious  to 
have  a  surveyor  locate  him  and  to  make  some  subdivision.  There  is  quite  a  long 
stretch  of  good  country,  prairie  and  blufEs  at '  Little  prairie '  along  the  wagon  trail. 

North  Heart  river  drains  that  country,  furnishing  a  permanent  supply  of  good 
^water.  Timber  for  building  purposes  is  also  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  'Little 
prairie,'  and  in  fact  all  along  the  trail.  Peace  River  landing  is  a  very  small  flat, 
surrounded  by  hills  ranging  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  Peace 
river.  The  flat  itself  is  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water.  The  greater 
portion  of  that  level  land  was  surveyed  by  me  in  the  spring,  as  above  stated. 

Eight  miles  above  Peace  River  landing  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  begins 
Shaf tsbury  settlement,  occupying  a  narrow  but  very  long  fiat  of  the  best  soil.  The 
crop  raised  this  year  in  that  settlement  was  magnificent,  the  oats  and  wheat  being 
of  the  highest  grade.  Squatters  are  scattered  from  this  settlement  to  Peace  River 
landing  along  the  river  waiting  for  the  survey  of  this  tract  of  land.  The  cotintry 
there  is  undulating  and  gently  rolling,  but  the  soil  is  comparatively  good.  From 
Shaftsbury  settlement  two  trails,  one  southwest  and  the  other  west,  diverge  for  a 
certain  distance  to  meet  again  east  of  Burnt  river,  forming  there  the  Dunvegan 
wagon  trail  The  more  southerly  trail  crosses  a  very  good  farming  country.  The 
soil  is  richer  and  contains  more  moisture  than  on  the  upper  traiL    A  spring  creek 
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flowing  through  township  81,  range  25,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  runs  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  supplying  the  best  of  water.  Hundreds  of  settlers  could  locate  with 
those  already  estabUahed  there.  The  subdivision  of  a  few  townships  in  that  vicinity 
is  urgent.  On  the  other  trail  the  coimtry  is  mostly  prairie  with  the  exception  of  the 
land  bordering  on  Burnt  river,  where  it  is  prairie  and  bluflis.  Later  on  townships  82, 
83  and  84,  range  1,  west  of  the  sizth  meridian,  might  be  subdivided  and  afford  a  good 
location  for  newcomers.  Burnt  river  rims  until  late  in  the  summer  and  timber  for 
building  purposes  is  plentiful  along  its  banks.  The  country  has  a  very  fine  aspect 
and  is  nearly  level 

Dunvegan  as  well  as  Peace  Biver  landing  is  another  navigation  point.  The  fiat 
on  the  north  side  of  Peace  river  is  all  taken  up;  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  varying  from 
400  to  600  feet  high.  The  survey  of  that  settlement  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted next  summer.  A  belt  of  timber  six  miles  wide  borders  Peace  river  on  the  south 
side  along  Spirit  river  road.  South  of  that  timber  the  coimtry  is  prairie  and  blu&. 
The  land  is  gently  rolling  from  the  timber  towards  the  south  for  about  four  miles^ 
where  it  begins  to  be  level  as  far  as  Spirit  river,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  The 
open  country  around  Spirit  river  extends  about  ten  miles  to  the  north,  eight  miles  to 
the  southeast,  four  miles  to  the  south  and  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  nortlvwest.  All 
this  land  is  well  adapted  for  farming  and  ranching  purposes.  Spirit  river  witli  a  few 
lakes  here  and  there  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  water  nearly  all  the  year  around. 
Timber  for  building  purposes  and  wood  for  fuel  are  plentiful  The  climate  is  veiy 
good  in  all  that  district  and  early  sunoimer  frosts  are  not  frequent  There  are  a  few 
squatters  on  the  Dunvegan  road,  north  of  Spirit  river,  asking  for  subdivision  survey 
in  that  direction  next  summer.  The  grain  and  vegetables  raised  there  last  summer 
were  exceedingly  good.  The  people  of  that  country  are  satisfied  so  far.  Settlers  will 
certainly  before  long  join  those  pioneers  of  the  country. 

The  survey  of  Spirit  river  settlement  was  commenced  on  May  17  and  was  com- 
pleted on  June  22,  1907.  The  settlement  lies  on  both  sides  of  Spirit  river  with  tvK> 
rows  of  lorts.  It  measures  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  east  to  west  by  about  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  in  depth  and  contains  fifty-nine  lots  of  different  sizes  all  of  the 
best  farming  land.  The  people  of  that  settlement  are  well  encouraged  and  expect  to 
have  a  saw-mill  in  operation  neict  summer  and  to  have  threshing  machines  and  a 
boring  outfit,  as  they  intend  to  bore  wells  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 

Following  out  my  instructions,  we  left  Spirit  river  on  June  23  on  our  way  to 
'  Grande  prairie,  wh^  we  arrived  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  We  first  surveyed 
the  north,  east  and  west  boundaries  of  tow<nships  72  and  71,  range  6,  west  of  the  sixth 
meridian  and  subdivided  a  portion  in  each  township,  also  Flyingshot  Lake  settlement, 
dn  township  71,  range  6.  These  surveys  commenced  on  June  24,  and  were  completed 
on  August  20.  'Grande  prairie^  had  a  very  fine  appearance  this  summer  and  no  better 
grazing  land  and  hay  land  can  be  seen  anywhere.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  blu&> 
gently  undulating.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  and  deep  black  sandy  loam  overlying 
a  clay  or  sandy  clay  subsoil.  That  open  coimtry  may  extend  from  east  to  west  about 
forty  miles  and  nearly  twenty-four  miles  from  north  to  south.  Streams  cross  the 
Jbountry  in  all  directions  and  there  are  also  a  few  good  sized  lakes  of  soft  water. 
Timber  for  building  purposes  is  plentiful  and  can  be  procured  almost  everywhere. 
The  land  is  suitable  for  farming  and  ranching  purposes.  The  climate  is  very  good  and 
early  simmier  frosts  are  not  frequent.  Vegetables  and  grain  are  suecessfuHy  raised 
there.  The  few  scattered  squatters  of  'Grand  prairie^  appear  to  be  satisfied  and  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  that  country,  which  is  large  enough  to  make  a  province  by 
itself.  The  means  of  communication  for  reaching  that  district  are  improving  every 
year  and  people  can  travel  with  more  comfort  and  in  less  time  to  that  northwestern 
country  than  before.  I  never  witnessed  such  fine  weather  anywhere  as  last  fall  in  that 
district.  Having  completed  the  above  mentioned  surveys  in  'Grande  jxrairie'  we  came 
to  Spirit  river  to  outfit  for  further  surveys  north  of  Birch  hills  and  across  Brul6  river. 
Spirit  and  Peace  river  as  far  as  the  twenty-first  base  line. 
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On  August  27,  we  left  Spirit  river  for  Grizzly  Bear  prairie  where  we  arrived  two 
days  later.  That  prairie  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie  following  a  wagon 
trail,  as  far  as  township  77,  range  2,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  Spirit  river.  According  to  additional  instructions  received  in 
August  we  began  the  survey  of  the  east  boundaries  of  townships  77,  78;  79  and  80, 
ranges  3  and  4  and  made  the  subdivision  of  township  78,  range  8,  west  of  the  sixth 
meridian.  These  surveys  were  commenced  on  August  30  and  were  completed  on 
December  24.  The  country  surveyed  is  mostly  thick  bush  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  of  township  77,  range  3,  situated  north  of  Birch  hills,  which  is  prairie  and 
blufb.  The  remaining  portion  of  that  township,  viz. :  four  miles  by  fax  miles  on  Birch 
hills,  is  thickly  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  birch  and  large  willow  with  patches 
of  jackpine  here  and  there.  The  spruce  timber  is  of  good  quality  and  suitable  for  lum- 
bering purposes.  The  average  height  of  Birch  hills  above  the  prairie  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  In  township  78,  range  3,  half  way  between  Brul6  river 
and  the  wagon  road,  there  is  another  belt  of  fine  spruce  timber  suitable  for  making 
lumber  extending  nearly  five  miles  from  west  to  east  with  an  average  width  of  about 
^  mile.  The  soil  is  fairly  good  from  the  foot  of  Birch  hills  to  a  mile  north  of  the  trail* 
but  in  the  remaining  portion  of  township  78  and  all  township  79,  the  soil  is  of  inferior 
quality  and  thickly  timbered  with  iK)plar,  spruce  and  large  willow  with  windfall  here 
and  there.  The  hills  bordering  Brul6  river  in  townships  78  and  79,  range  3,  west  of 
the  sixth  meridian  vary  in  height  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet.  Those 
of  Spirit  river  in  township  79,  range  3,  average  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  the 
hills  of  Peace  river  in  township  80,  range  3,  are  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  high. 
In  this  last  township  the  surface  is  prairie  and  blufb,  viz. :  for  that  portion  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Peace  river.  The  soil  is  very  good  and  well  adapted  for  farming  and 
ranching  purposes.  There  is  a  narrow  flat  on  the  river  bank  in  that  township,  called 
'Green  Island'  flat;  it  is  about  two  miles  long  and  is  all  occupied  by  squatters  out- 
side of  the  Indian  reserve.  From  the  top  of  Peace  river  hiUs  as  far  as  the  view 
extends  the  country  is  level. 

While  travelling  on  Spirit  river  and  in  making  the  traverse  of  Brul6  river,  I 
noticed  in  the  cutbanks  oxide  of  iron  here  and  there.  Pieces  of  coal  were  also  found 
in  the  cutbanks  of  Spirit  river,  in  township  79,  range  3.  I  am  sending  to  the 
department  some  specimens  gathered  on  the  above  mentioned  rivers. 

On  December  27  we  went  to  Dunveg^n  to  surv^  a  i>ortIon  of  townsliip  80,  range 
4  west  of  the  sixth  meridian,  and  to  make  some  measurements  in  Dunvegf!n  settle- 
ment. On  January  7,  1908,  we  left  for  Peace  River  Landing,  where  we  made  a  tra- 
^rse  from  the  twenty-second  base  line  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Peace  Eiver  Land- 
ing: settlement.  It  took  two  days  to  perform  this  work,  and  I  started  afterwards 
for  Edmonton,  where  I  arrived  on  January  23,  and  at  Ottawa  on  the  29th. 

From  what  I  have  seen  these  last  two  years  and  also  from  reliable  information 
from  the  residents  of  Peace  river  district,  I  must  say  that  regarding  the  climate, 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  hay,  the  water  supply,  the  timber,  Ac.,  this  northwestern 
country  has  more  advantges  l^an  the  other  parts  of  the  west.  The  days  are  much 
longer  in  summer  and  the  grain  and  vegetables  grow  more  rapidly  than  farther 
south.  The  fall  is  much  nicer  and  not  so  cold  as  in  many  parts  of  the  west,  and  also 
the  spring  is  comparatively  early.  Means  of  commimication  are  getting  better  every 
year,  so  diat  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  settlei^  from  going  into  that  country,  where 
they  can  make  a  success  of  mixed  farming.  When  the  district  is  more  settled  that 
will  certainly  induce  the  railway  companies  to  build  a  line  to  that  country.  I 
believe  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly  good  as  a  farming 
and  ranching  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.   SAINT  CYR,  D.L,3. 
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APPEHBIX  No.  36. 
REPORT  OF  B.  J.  SAUNDERS,  D.L.S. 

SURVEY  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  BASE  LINES  EAST  OF  THE  PRINOIPAL  MERIDIAN 

Edmonton,  Alta.,  August  8,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  surv^  of  the 
fourth  base  line  through  ranges  13,  14  and  part  of  15,  and  the  fifth  base  line 
through  ranges  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17,  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  surveyed  under  your  instructions,  dated  May  25,  1906. 

Having  undertaken  some  private  surv^s  before  receiving  your  instructions,  I 
was  unable  to  proceed  with  this  base  line  work  until  early  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year.  In  any  case,  from  knowledge  gained  of  the  conditions  of  the  country,  I  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  defer  the  work  imtil  the  swamps  and  muskegs  had  partly 
dried  up. 

I  shipped  my  horses  and  outfit  from  Edmonton  to  Winnipeg  on  September  21, 
via  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  and  they  arrived  in  Winnipeg  on  the  28tL 
On  the  follo!wing  day  I  went  to  Lac  du  Bonnet  and  Whitemouth  to  look  the  ground 
over  before  deciding  which  base  line  to  start  first,  and  from  what  I  learned,  made 
up  my  mind  to  proceed  with  the  fourth  base  line  'and  leave  the  fifth  base  line  until 
winter  time,  when  the  ice  had  formed  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

Having  found  out  that  no  men  were  available  at  Whitemouth,  I  organized  my 
party  in  Winnipeg  and  returned  to  Whitemouth  on  October  9,  where  my  assistant  had 
been  engaged  for  the  previous  week  examining  the  country  east  of  Whitemouth  to 
find  a  convenient  route  into  the  northeast  comer  of  township  12,  range  12.  Two 
or  three  days  were  spent  in  getting  the  camp  in  shape,  road-making  and  building  a 
temporary  bridge  across  Bog  river,  as  well  as  forwarding  supplies. 

On  October  13  we  moved  camp  from  Whitemouth  to  the  east  side  of  Bog  river, 
on  section  2,  township  12,  range  12,  to  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  our  starting  point, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  following  week  got  the  camp  to  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  that  point  by  making  use  of  an  old  timber  road. 

On  Saturday,  October  20,  the  production  of  the  base  line  was  started  from  the 
nprtheast  corner  of  township  12,  range  12,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  until  Decem- 
ber 16,  by  which  time  we  had  reached  the  northeast  corner  of  section  84,  township 
12,  range  15.  Work  was  discoixtinued  at  this  time  in  compliance  with  your  letter 
of  December  4,  instructing  me  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  survey  of  the  fifth  base, 
so  that  the  subdivision  of  the  townships  adjacent  thereto  could  be  undertaken  at  an 
early  date. 

As  embodied  in  the  reports  of  the  several  ranges  through  which  this  (fourth) 
base  line  passes,  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  rocky  land  and  musk^,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  burned  over.  In  my  opinion,  very  little  of  it  is  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no  timber  left  that  would  be  of  use  for 
lumber.  In  ranges  13  and  14  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  standing  dead  timber  that 
could  be  utilized  for  firewood,  and  in  favourable  seasons  could  be  hauled  to  Darwin 
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station  on  ^e  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Padfio  railway.  The  wood  industry  east 
of  Winnipeg  has  become  quite  important,  and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  that 
city  during  the  winter  months  from  Molson,  Whitemouth  and  Darwin,  on  the  main 
hne  of  the  railway,  and  from  all  the  stations  along  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  branch  north 
of  Molson. 

Around  Whitemouth  mixed  farming  operations  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent, 
hay  being  one  of  the  chief  commodities  grown.  Timothy  and  clover  grow  luxuriantly 
and  are  easily  marketed. 

At  the  present  time  extenaive  operations  are  going  on  in  railway  construction  in 
double-tracking  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Transcontinental  line  which  passes  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Whitemouth. 

The  fourth  base  line  crosses  Whiteshell  river  near  the  east  side  of  range  14  and 
again  in  range  16  at  the  point  where  the  survey  was  discontinued.  This  river  forms 
the  drainage  channel  of  Whiteshell  and  Cross  lakes,  and  of  other  lakes  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. It  widens  out  a  number  of  times  into  lakes  between  which  there  is  usually 
a  small  fall  or  rapids. 

Ko  economic  minerals  were  met  with. 

On  Sunday,  December  16,  camp  was  struck  and  a  start  made  back  to  Whitemouth 
where  we  arrived  on  the  following  day.  Two  or  three  days  were  employed  in  pur- 
chasing hay  and  oats  and  shipping  them  by  rail  to  Lac  du  Bonnet.  On  the  following 
Saturday  we  started  across  coimtry  with  the  camp,  over  a  fairly  good  winter  road  for 
Lac  du  Bonnet  station,  reaching  tiiat  point  the  next  day.  Our  car  having  arrived  it 
was  unloaded  on  the  26th,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  supplies  stored.  Early  the  next 
morning  a  part  of  the  camp  pulled  out  for  the  fifth  base  line  and  camped  that  night 
at  the  mouth  of  Oiseau  river  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Lac  du  Bonnet  proper. 
The  few  days  following  were  spent  in  taking  up  the  line  in  range  12  and  waiting  for 
an  observation  for  azimuth.  Having  been  at  leng^th  successful  in  getting  a  satisfactory 
observation,  the  survey  of  this  base  was  commenced  on  January  6,  and  on  March  12 
it  was  completed  to  the  east  side  of  range  17. 

The  survey  of  this  base  line  was  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  trying  piece  of 
work  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  snow  which  prevailed  last  winter,  combined  with  the 
intense  cold. 

The  country  along  this  base  line  consists  chiefly  of  rocky  formation  broken  by 
musk^^s.  Lac  du  Bonnet  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  into  range  13.  Adjacent 
to  the  north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  15,  there  is  a  lake  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length.  In  range  16  there  are  three  lakes  adjacent  to  and  intersected 
by  the  line,  while  in  range  17  as  many  as  five  lakes  are  so  situated.  The  end  of  the 
line  established  f aUa  in  a  lake  some  three  or  four  miles  in  width. 

The  shores  of  these  lakes  generally  speaking  are  rocky  but  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  snow  on  the  g^round  we  were  unable  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  their  carrying 
minerals  of  'economic  value.  I  do  not  consider  any  section  of  this  country  adapts 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  range  18,  adjacent  to  Lac  du  Bonnet,  there  is  some  fair  sized  timber  consisting 
of  spruce  and  poplar,  while  in  the  other  four  ranges  the  timber  is  very  small  and  of  no 
merchantable  value.  It  consists  chiefly  of  second  growth,  pitchpine,  poplar  and  spruce. 

At  the  present  time  that  portion  of  Winnipeg  river  lying  to  the  south  of  this 
base  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  connection  with  the  development  of  water- 
power  for  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  to  Winnipeg.  At  Point  du  Bois  falls 
in  township  16,  range  14  and  15,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  has  called  for  tenders  for  the 
woik  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  a  power  plant  to  develop  about  twenty 
thousand  horse-power.  On  Pinawa  channel  of  Winnipeg  river  the  Winnipeg  Electric 
company  hare  a  large  power  plant  in  operation  and  for  over  a  year  have  been  trans- 
mitting electrical  energy  to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
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During  the  past  winter  they  have  been  improving  their  water  supply  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wing  dam  to  divert  a  greater  flow  of  water  from  the  main  stream  into  thia 
channeL 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  J.  SAUNDERS,  DX,8, 
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APFEHSIZ  Ho.  87. 
KEPORT  OP  B.  J.  SAUNDEES. 

SURVEY    IN   THE   PROYINOE    OF    MANITOBA. 

Edmonton,  April  29,  190S. 
£.  Drvillb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  dated  August  23, 
1907,  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  block  outlines  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  made  the  past  fall  and  winter. 

Saving  engaged  a  packer,  I  shipped  my  horses  and  outfit  from  Edmonton  to 
Winnipeg  on  September  26,  via  Canadian  Northern  railway;  they  arrived  in  Win- 
rdpeg  in  due  course  and  were  transhipped  via  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Selkirk. 
Having  organized  my  party  in  Winnipeg  and  purchased  my  supplies,  I  chartered  the 
steamer  Mikado  to  take  the  whole  outfit  from  Selkirk  to  Fort  Alexander,  near  the 
montli  of  Winnipeg  river,  where  we  arrived  on  October  16.  After  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  at  Fort  Al^c- 
ander,  camp  was  pitched  on  the  company's  reserve. 

The  following  day  I  began  looking  for  the  starting  point  of  my  survey  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  township  18,  range  8,  east  of  the  principal  meridian,  by  going 
in  almost  directly  west  of  the  fort,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  objective 
point  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  about  in  the  deep  water  wh^ch 
covered  the  whole  of  the  muskeg  lying  in  that  direction.  Finally,  I  decided  to  go 
around  by  boat  to  Catfish  creek,  and  follow  that  stream  up  to  the  Indian  reserve 
boundary,  and  then  go  along  this  boundary  and  run  a  trial  line  into  where  I  com- 
puted the  northeast  comer  of  township  18,  range  8,  sUould  be  found.  This  method 
proved  successful,  and  the  remains  of  the  post  marking  this  comer  were  duly  located, 
also  the  bearing  tree  which  witnessed  the  i>osition  of  the  post.  Having  obtained 
observations  for  time  and  azimuth,  the  work  of  running  a  meridian  north  was  com- 
nienced  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  northeast  comer  of  township  19A,  range  8, 
in  accordance  with  your  supplementary  instructions  of  October  11.  This  line  runs 
tlirough  fractional  township  19,  range  8,  Fort  Alexander  Indian  reserve,  and  across 
Traverse  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Winnipeg  river. 

By  the  time  I  got  the  triangulation  made  across  Traverse  bay,  the  weather  had 
'become  very  stormy,  with  prevailing  high  winds,  alternating  between  southeast  and 
northwest,  but  we  were  able  to  get  some  of  our  supplies  moved  down  the  east  side 
of  I^ake  Winnipeg  as  far  as  Black  river  Indian  reserve,  taking  them  down  by  sail- 
boat. From  November  15  until  near  the  end  of  the  month  we  were  practically  tied 
op  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  During  this  time,  ice  formed  across  Winnipeg 
river  at  Fort  Alexander  three  times,  and  was  broken  twice  by  the  winds  and  spells  of 
mild  weather.  This  interval  was  employed  in  building  a  stable  for  the  use  of  our 
horses  whbn  coming  to  the  fort  for  supplies  during  the  winter,  and  in  getting  flat 
gl^gfifl  made,  and  generally  preparing  for  the  winter's  work. 

On  November  80,  the  ice  in  the  river  having  become  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
a  man,  work  was  resumed  on  the  line,  and  on  December  4,  with  two  men,  three  horses 
and  flat  sleighs,  I  moved  some  supplies  down  the  lake  about  twelve  miles  from  Fort 
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Alexander,  and  on  the  following  day  moved  camp  to  Spruce  point,  a  little  further 
down  the  lake  shore. 

From  this  time  on,  the  work  progressed  quite  satisfactorily.  The  meridian 
outline  was  run  hetween  ranges  8  and  9,  from  township  19A  to  where  this  outline 
strikes  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  township  26,  also  the  sixth  hase  was  nm 
east  from  this  outline  across  range  9  east  and  west  ahout  half  a  mile  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Winnix)eg  in  range  8.  Similarly  the  seventh  hase  was  run  across  range  9, 
and  west  a  little  over  four  and  three-quarters  miles  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
in  range  8. 

All  the  country  traversed  hy  these  lines  is  practically  fiat,  with  the  exception  of 
that  along  the  north  half  of  the  line  through  township  25.  A  few  rocky  ridges  are 
met  with  on  both  base  lines  in  range  8.  These  rocks  belong  to  the  Laurentian  forma- 
tion and  their  general  direction  is  northeast  and  southwest.  The  timber  met  with  is 
mixed  in  variety  and  consists  of  spruce,  tamarack,  balsam,  poplar,  and  birch  with 
pitchpine  on  rocky  ridges.  Some  elm  and  ash  were  noted  at  diffeient  points  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  land  is  of  rather  ix>or  quality,  and  is  very  wet  on  account 
of  its  being  so  fiat  and  only  about  eight  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  lake  Winni- 
-peg.    It  is  not  adai)ted  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  its  present  condition. 

Fort  Alexander  is  an  old  and  important  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company, 
having  been  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  company.  It  is  situated  on  the 
southwesterly  or  left  bank  of  Winnipeg  river  about  three  miles  up  from  its  mouth. 
The  compai^s  reserve  consists  of  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  is  situated 
within  the  Fort  Alexander  Indian  reserve.  This  Indian  reserve  extends  along 
both  sides  of  Winnipeg  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 
TJipe  are  two  Church  of  England  schools,  and  one  Boman  Catholic  school  on  the 
reserve.  The  latter  is  a  large  and  modem  structure  having  accommodation  for 
about  one  hundied  and  fifty  children  for  both  residence  and  tuition. 

Above  Fort  Alexander  there  is  a  farming  settlement  known  as  St.  George  settle- 
ment stretching  along  the  river  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  and  as  far  up  as 
Silver  falls  on  Winnipeg  river.  At  this  faUs  it  is  proposed  to  develop  water-power 
for  generating  electricity.  There  are  also  two  sawnulls  near  Fort  Alexander  and 
St.  George,  the  surplus  lumber  manufactured  being  shipped  to  Selkirk  by  water  during 
the  period  of  navigation. 

In  township  21  and  22,  ranges  8  and  9,  is  situated  Blade  Biver  Indian  reserve  at 
the  mouth  of  Black  river.    There  is  a  Church  of  England  mission  school  here. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve,  like  those  at  Fort  Alexander,  find  employment  in 
fishing,  cutting  cord  wood  and  railway  ties  and  similar  work.  In  township  25  the 
meridian  outline  between  ranges  8  and  9  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Manigotagan  ot, 
as  it  is  locally  known,  Bad  Throat  river.  On  this  river  there  is  a  settlement  abo, 
but  agricultural  pursuits  are  not  followed  to  any  extent  worthy  of  note.  There  is 
a  large  sawmill  at  Manigotagan  belonging  to  the  Lake 'Winnipeg  Lumber  company 
but  nothing  was  being  done  last  winter  towards  getting  out  logs  for  thia  summer's 
cut.  The  country  around  Manigotagan  has  been  lumbered  over  quite  extensively 
for  some  years. 

The  meridian  outline  between  ranges  8  and  9  crosses  a  number  of  small  bays  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  in  townshipe  20,  21,  22  and  25,  and  intersects  the  lake  shore  again 
in  township  26,  where  the  line  was  discontinued  as  instructed.  The  production  of 
this  line  will  cross  the  northeast  end  of  Black  island,  one  of  the  largest  in  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  line,  to  the  east,  lies  the  mouth  of  Wanipigow,  or  as  it 
is  locally  known,  Hole  river.  Hole  Kiver  Indian  reserve  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  has  a  trading  post  there. 

About  half  a  mile  eiast  of  the  line  at  this  point,  there  is  a  gold  prospect  which  has 
been  worked  for  some  years,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  capital  not  much  progress  has 
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been  made.  I  liave  noticed  recently  from  press  reports  that  a  comx>any  has  been 
formed  to  thoroughly  exploit  this  prospect.  On  Black  island  during  the  paet  winter 
woik  was  being  carried  on  in  opening  up  an  iron  ore  location. 

On  Saturday  March  15  we  started  back  for  Fort  Alexander,  arriving  there  the 
next  afternoon.  A  halt  was  made  for  two  days  to  straighten  up  business  matters 
and  to  wait  for  the  incoming  mail,  before  proceeding  to  the  fourth  base  line 
northeast  of  Whitemouth*  where  work  was  discontinued  in  December,  1906. 
We  proceeded  to  Whitemouth  by  way  of  Lac  du  Bonnet  station  which 
was  reached  in  two  days  by  the  winter  road  through  St.  George  and  up 
along  Winnipeg  river  and  Lac  du  Bonnet.  Prom  the  latter  x>oint  a  timber  road 
was  taken  across  what  is  known  as  '  The  Island '  lying  between  the  two  branches  of 
Winnipeg  river.  We  struck  the  main  river  again  above  the  seven  x>ortage8  and  having 
crossed  over  were  able  with  some  difficulty  and  danger  to  pick  our  way  down  along 
the  shore  ice  to  where  we  found  a  settler's  trail  a  short  distance  above  Whitemouth 
river. 

Whitemouth  was  reached  on  Saturday,  February  22.  A  few  days  were  spent 
here  in  getting  supplies  down  from  Winnipeg  and  in  purchasing  horse  feed.  On  the 
following  Friday  the  whole  outfit  was  shipped  by  rail  to  Dagero  station  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway.  From  this  station  I  to<^  a  contractor's  road  in  to  the  Trans- 
continental railway  line  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  then  followed  down  a  small 
lake  to  the  Cross  lake  waters.  Proceeding  down  these  waters  a  t6mi>orary  camp  was 
made  near  their  junction  with  the  waters  coming  from  Whiteshell  lake  to  the  north. 
On  March  4  the  end  of  the  fourth  base  line  was  located  at  the  i\prtheast  comer  of 
section  84,  township  12,  range  15  where  its  survey  was  discontinued  in  December, 
1906.  Having  .taken  up  the  line  it  was  produced  east  to  the  east  boundary  of  Mani- 
toba, which  it  intersects  just  south  of  the  forty-fifth  mile  post  on  that  boundary  as 
located  by  the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  boundary  commission  of  1897.  This  intersec- 
tion is  near  the  east  side  of  range  17. 

The  portion  of  the  line  surveyed  in  March  is  similar  to  that  described  in  my 
former  report  on  this  line  with  the  exception  that  more  lakes  are  met  with.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  whole  country  from  range  15  to  the  Ontario-Mlanitoba  boundary 
is  a  network  of  lakes.  Moose  and  caribou  are  found  in  large  numbers  and!  in  their 
season  dude  are  very  plentiful  on  account  of  the  large  fields  of  wild<  rice  on  and  along 
the  lakes.  It  has  frequently  struck  me  that  a  large  portion  of  eastern  Manitoba 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  park,  forest  and  game  jnreserve,  for  which  purpose  it  is  almost 
ideal,  besides  it  is  not  adapted  to  agricultural  puisuits.  After  the  completion  of  the 
new  Transcontinental  railway  it  will  be  still  more  easily  accessible  and  should  became 
of  great  interest  to  people  desiring  to  get  away  from  tiie  cares  of  business  life  for  a 
holiday  season. 

On  March  29  we  returned  to  Dagero,  and  having  arranged  for  a  car  I  shipped  my 
borses  and  outfit  to  Winnipeg  the  next  day.  I  had  them  transferred  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway  at  Winnipeg  on  March  81. 

On  the  whole,  last  winter  was  a  favourable  one  for  field  work,  and  although  we 
had  a  number  of  cold  dips  they  were  not  of  long  duration. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  commissioner  and  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  at  Winnipeg  and  Fort  Alexander  for  the  assistance  they  gave 
me  in  every  possible  way,  and  I  also  must  express  the  same  feeling  towards  my  assist- 
tot,  Mr.  Q.  W.  MacLeod  and  several  members  of  the  party  for  their  unflagging  interest 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

T  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  J.  SAUNDERS,  D.L.3. 
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APPEHDIX  No.  38. 
REPORT  OF  HENRY  W.  SELBY,  DX.S. 

SUBYBTS  IN  NOBTHERN  ALBEBTA. 

ToBONTO,  January  31,  1908. 

E.  Devilub^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  township 
outlines,  and  the  subdivision  of  lands  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  lake, 
which  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  dated  February  26,  1907. 
Upon  receipt  of  these,  the  necessary  supplies  were  ordered  by  telegraph  and  sent  in  on 
the  ice.  On  April  26  I  left  for  Edmonton,  where  my  party  was  organized.  We 
arrived  at  Atbabaska  Landing  on  May  14  in  time  to  take  the  first  York  boat  on  Atha- 
haska  river  for  Lesser  Slave  lake.  We  arrived  at  the  lake  on  May  22,  but  could  not 
cross  it  as  the  ice  Jiad  not  yet  broken  up.  The  boat  was  unloaded  there,  and  went  bade 
to  Athabaska  Landing  for  another  load.  Teams  and  wagons  were  engaged  to  trans- 
port the  party  and  baggage  around  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  rather  .than  await  the 
relium  of  the  York  boat.  This,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  the  water,  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
<!ult  to  do,  as  the  beach  is  wide,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  miles  of  boulders 
is  good  for  travelling  with  waggons,  but  it  is  bad  for  that  ten  miles  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  until  a  road  is  cut  through  the  woods  along  the  shore.  This,  it  is  ezpectecL 
will  be  done  during  the  next  year  by  the  provincial  authorities.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  prospective  settlers  and  others  may,  during  the  time  of  high  water  in  the  rivers 
^usually  about  two  to  three  months)  take  passage  by  steamer  at  Athabska  Landing  to 
the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  river,  thence  by  wagon  road  to  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
about  twenty  miles,  where  another  steamer  can  be  taken  to  the  west  end  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake,  by  this  means  making  the  trip  in  three  days,  which  ordinarily  takes  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  Contractors  are  now  putting  in  wing^dams  on  Lesser  Slave  river. 
A  dredge  was  at  work  all  fall  until  ice  formed,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  continue  next 
apring,  to  deepen  the  channel  where  necessary,  so  that  steamers  may  go  up  the  rapids, 
and,  without  breaking  bulk,  deliver  their  load  at  its  destination.  If  this  can  be  done« 
it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  this  joum^.  The 
aeason  for  surveying  being  considerably  longer  than  for  navigation  renders  this  means 
of  transportation  of  little  value  to  the  surveyor. 

A  ferry  has  been  put  in  across  the  Athabaska  river  at  Athabaska  Landing,  and  a 
wagon  road  cut  out  from  the  ferry  landing  to  Moose  portage,  where  it  connects  with 
the  road  cut  by  me  in  the  spring  of  1904  to  Lesser  Slave  lake,  and  from  the  east  end  of 
the  lake,  a  proposed  road  has  been  blazed  around  the  north  shore,  to  avoid  the  boulder 
atrewn  beach.  This  follows  the  beach,  when  the  travelling  is  good  to  Lesser  Slake 
lake,  and  the  Peace  river  road,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  travel  by  wagon* 
from  Edmonton  to  Dunvegan,  without  encountering  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Those  of  us  who  have  seen  this  gradual  development  look  upon  the  task  of  getting  into 
the  Peace  river  country  now  as  quite  an  easy  one  for  light  loads.  The  building  of 
the  railroad  from  Edmonton  to  the  Pacific  coast  via  Sturgeon  lake  and  Qrande  prairie, 
the  contract  for  which  is  reported  to  have  been  awarded,  will  make  some  difference  in 
the  cost  of  freighting  supplies.  At  present  freight  costs  $3.26  per  100  lbs.  from 
Edmonton  to  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  lake,  and  at  the  season  when  roads  are  bad 
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from  Sturgeon  lake  to  Lesser  Slave  lake  it  costs  $3  per  100  lbs.  and  the  same  from 
Lesser  Slave  lake  to  Peace  river  landing,  a  dist^ance  of  about  90  miles  over  a  road  on 
which  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent.  The  traffic  over  those  roads  is 
largely  composed  of  heavily  loaded  wagons,  which  cut  into  the  newly  made  road  of 
clay  from  large  portions  of  which  the  sun's  rays  are  excluded  by  the  dense  growth  of 
timber  on  each  side.  It  is  noticed  that  upon  such  i)ortions  of  the  road  where  the  sun's 
influence  is  felt,  the  clay  hardens,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  cut  up,  once  it  gets  dried  out 
in  the  spring.  Freight  rates  are  regulated  by  the  quantity  hauled  per  team  and  the 
time  occupied  in  making  the  trip ;  consequently  the  condition  of  the  road  is  the  prime  ' 
factor  in  fixing  freight  rates,  on  a  dry  season  the  rate  being  little  more  than  half  that 
on  a  wet  or  lainy  season.  Last  summer  it  took  me  two  and  a  half  days  to  move  my 
ontfit  over  a  road,  which  when  dry  can  be  travelled  easily  in  one  day,  and  both  man  and 
beast  are  in  better  heart  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  period. 

Arriving  on  May  27  at  the  warehouse  near  the  Hudson's  Bay  company's  post, 
where  my  supplies  had  been  cached,  I  delayed  only  long  enough  to  check  over  and 
re-pile  these,  get  the  outfit  in  order,  axes  hung  and  ground,  and  other  needed  repairs 
made,  and  on  the  29th  moved  into  township  76,  range  14  iwest  of  the  fifth  meridian. 
The  timber  is  in  belts  of  quite  heavy  spruce  and  poplar,  but  this  is  being  cut  every 
year  and  made  into  lumber,  and  fire  has  over  run  these  cut-over  areas,  leaving  them 
much  easier  to  clear.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  land  should  not  be  soon  occupied, 
adjoining  as  it  does  a  large  settlement  where  the  timber  is  required  for  building 
purposes,  a  wagon  road  cutting  across  it  to  shorten  the  distance  around  Shaw's  point, 
and  the  soil  being  excellent  for  farming  purposes  and  lying  with  a  gradual  descent 
towards  the  lake.  Although  there  are  no  hay  lands,  except  on  the  west  boundary, 
still  hay  is  found  in  townships  75  and  76,  range  16,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  large 
population  for  many  years. 

Portions  of  townships  77,  ranges  16  and  16,  were  subdivided  because  the  Peace 
river  road  furnishes  access  to  them,  and  when  cleared  of  the  light  timber  they  will 
make  beautiful  farms.  These  sections  are  well  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the 
prairie  spots  seen  furnish  abundance  of  hay  and  vegetation. 

Townships  74  and  76,  range  15,  have  large  areas  of  prairie,  and  several  settlers 
have  made  small  improvements.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
were  grown  this  year,  and  although  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  injury  from  frost 
throughout  tlie  Northwest,  still  very  little  harm  had  been  done  here. 

The  main  roads  from  Lesser  Slave  lake  to  Sturgeon  lake  pass  through  these 
townships,  and  the  timber  being  small  when  found  alongside  of  them,  they  are  gener- 
ally good.  No  public  money  has  been  used  to  open  these  roads,  but  when  a  little 
c-an  be  obtained  for  culverts,  bridges  and  draining  water  holes,  settlers  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  objective  points.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  office  and  the 
half  dozen  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  churches,  &c. 

The  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  seen  throughout  this  country,  invariably 
in  good  condition,  goes  to  prove  that,  with  foresight  enough  to  provide  for  a  severe 
winter,  should  it  come,  stock-raising  should  be  profitable.  Township  74,  range  14, 
is  composed  mainly  of  timbered  land,  the  trees  generally  being  of  small  size  and 
not  standing  very  thick.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay,  and  evidences  its  fertility 
by  the  thick  growth  of  grass  among  the  trees  and  willow  bunches.  A  slight  descent 
towards  the  north  and  the  climatic  influence  of  a  large  body  of  water  alongside  of 
it  should  make  this,  when  cultivated,  a  fine  agricultural  area.  A  wagon  road  from 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  office  crosses  the  lake  at  a  forcf  near  Willow  point.  This  ford 
permits  of  a  wagon  being  drawn  across  empty,  a  canoe  or  boat  being  used  to  convey 
the  load  over.  I  was  informed  before  leaving  this  work  that  the  provincial  authori- 
ties contemplate  building  a  bridge  across  the  lake  at  this  point,  which  will  be  a  great 
convenience,  and  which  has  now  become  a  necessity.    After  leaving  the  ford  the 
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road  follows  the  beach  easterly  and  southerly,  crossing  a  creek  near  its  mouth,  where 
the  water  is  75  feet  wide  and  from  ojie  to  two  feet  deep,  and  a  smaller  creek  about 
a  mile  farther  on,  where  the  water  is  ^bout  a  chain  wide  and  nine  inches  deep,  the 
bottom  being  good  in  both  cases.  Neither  of  these  creeks  has  much  water  in  it  over 
a  mile  up  from  tbe  shore,  where  in  the  event  of  the  water  of  the  lake  rising  and 
covering  the  beach  a  road  could  be  easily  made.  The  width  of  the  creeks  being  so 
much  less,  only  small  bridges  need  be  built.  The  road  follows  the  beach,  except  at 
a  few  points  where  the  shore  is  rough  with  boulders,  easterly  to  Driftpile  Indian 
reserve,  (where  it  runs  inland  and  still  easterly  to  Swan  river.  Several  settlers  who 
have  located  near  the  nineteenth  base  line  in  range  10  use  this  road  to  get  to  the 
I>06t  office  and  stores.  There  is  also  a  wagon  road  running  southerly  through  town- 
ship 74,  range  14,  leaving  the  lake  shore  in  section  14,  which  I  travelled  to  the  nine- 
teenth base  line,  and  found  fairly  good  that  far.  It  is  cut  through  to  Sdmonton. 
At  least  I  was  told  so  by  a  settler  named  Beaudry,  who  drove  to  that  place  in  Octo- 
ber, but  on  account  of  having  cattle  to  bring  back  in  November,  came  around  by 
Athabaska  Landing  and  Lesser  Slave  river,  where  he  could  get  hay  to  feed  his  cattle. 
Several  parties  came  into  the  lake  by  this  road,  but  all  agree  that  it  is  very  hilly 
and  requires  a  good  deal  of  fixing,  numbers  of  trees  having  to  be  cut  out  of  the  way, 
and  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  scarcity  of  feeding  grounds  for  stock. 

My  operations  in  the  field  were  concluded  on  November  8,  when  the  outfit  was 
stored  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  at  Lesser  Slave  lake.  Two  teams  and 
wagons  were  engaged  to  take  the  party  and  baggage  to  Edmonton,  going  by  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  by  the  new  road  to  Athabaska  Landing,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
21st.  The  ferry  had  been  taken  out  of  the  river  to  avoid  the  running  ice,  so  we  had 
to  have  a  York  boat  put  in  to  cross  the  teams  and  wagons.  A  few  days  later  we 
arrived  in  Edmonton,  where  the  party  was  paid  off.  I  then  left  for  Toronto,  where 
I  arrived  on  December  4. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  noted  that  the  country  surveyed  under 
your  instructions  is  all  suitable  for  present  occupation  by  the  farmer  and  stockraiser. 
The  settlers  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  reaching  any  part  of  it,  and  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  mixed  farming  can  be  profitably  engaged  in  provided  the 
seed  is  grown  in  the  country  and  is  planted  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it  in  the 
ground.  The  past  season  was  very  cold,  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  frosty  nights 
occurred  every  month;  still,  very  little  damage  to  crops  was  spoken  of.  The  only 
farmer  who  had  threshed  before  I  left  the  lake  told  me  his  oats  weighed  44  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  seven  acres  yielded  600  bushels,  and  the  potatoes  on  less  than  an 
acre  returned  over  $200. 

Drift  coal  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  lake  shore  and  in  the  main  streams, 
indicating  the  presence  of  seams  underlying  the  district,  but  the  quality  can  scarcely 
be  judged  from  samples  seen. 

Boiling  stone  is  found  in  township  75,  range  14,  but  no  rodi:  in  place,  such  as 
would  make*  a  quarry.  Many  intending  settlers  have  visited  the  country,  some  locat- 
ing and  others  going  out,  intending  to  return  when  the  facilities  for  getting  in  are 
improved,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  railway  to  carry  their  produce  to  market.  I 
met  two  settlers,  who  have  located  at  Swan  river  who  told  me  there  were  eleven  in 
their  party  ready  to  locate  now  and  that  in  the  spring  as  many  nfore  would  come  to 
take  up  land. 

The  scarcity  of  game  within  the  territory  in  which  my  surveya  were  made  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  constant  movement  of  the  Indians  and  half -breeds  who,  with  their 
horses  and  cattle,  are  moving  about  for  food,  and  if  a  moose  or  deer  happens  to  stray 
into  the  vicinity,  it  is  at  once  hunted  down.  Lesser  Slave  lake  whitefiah  make  excel- 
lent food.  Two  years  ago  they  were  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  hotel  trade 
and  because  of  their  good  quality  they  were  called  Lake  Superior  whitefish.  Indians 
catch  tons  of  them  for  their  own  use  and  for  dog  food  in  the  winter.    This  was  more 
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particularly  so  the  paet  year  as  the  rabbit,  the  Indian's  daily  food,  is  practically 
extinct.  I>uck8  and  geese  are  plentiful  on  the  lake  in  the  late  fall,  but  there  are  no 
feedin^r  grojindB  about  the  lake  so  that  only  a  few  remain  through  the  summer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  (servant, 

HENRY  W.  SELBY,  D.L.8. 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 

REPORT  OF  C.  C.  SMITH,  D.L.S. 

SURVEYS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ALBERTA. 

Brampton^  Ont.^  March  9,  1908. 

OS.  Deville;,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  rejwrt  on  the  surveys  performed 
by  me  during  the  past  season  in  southwestern  Alberta. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  proceeded,  on  May  1,  to  Moosejaw,  where 
0.  F.  Miles,  D.L.S.,  was  to  deliver  over  to  me  the  survey  outfit  used  the  previous 
season  by  Mr.  Warren.  My  outfit  arrived  in  Moosejaw  on  May  6,  and  the  foUowing 
day  I  loaded  a  car  and  started  to  Macleod.  On  May  10  I  arrived  in  Madeod  and 
proceeded  to  engage  men  and  complete  my  outfit.  I  found  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  good  men.  However  I  got  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  begin  work  with 
and  started  on  May  13,  for  township  10,  range  29,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

The  trail  from  Macleod  to  Porcupine  hills  passes  through  a  splendid  ranching 
country,  but  along  all  the  coulees  were  scattered  the  cattle  which  had  perished  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  old  method  of  ranching.  The 
inrush  of  settlers  and  the  consequent  fencing  of  the  ranges  is  fast  driving  the  ranchers 
from  the  prairies.  The  ranges  are  becoming  small.  Twenty  years  ago,  so  I  was  told 
by  the  manager  of  the  Walrond,  cattle  ranged  from  the  Gap  in  the  Livingstone 
mountains  to  Macleod,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles;  now  they  are  confined  to  the  land 
owned  by  the  New  Walrond  company  around  Galium  creek  and  Oldman  river.  The 
country  will  in  a  few  years,  probably  raise  more  cattle  on  the  farms  than  were  raised 
on  the  large  ranches,  for  the  cowboy  romance  and  the  great  spring  and  fall  roundups 
of  the  oldtime  ranchers,  are  fasrt  being  replactsd  by  the  more  prosaic  but  more  econo- 
mical methods  of  the  farmers.  In  August  when  I  came  back  over  this  trail  I  was 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  the  transformation ;  many  houses  had  been  built,  and  in 
many  places  I  had  to  leave  the  trail  where  a  wire  fence  cut  it  oS  and  follow  the  fence 
to  the  proper  road  allowance.      • 

Having  camped  on  Five  Mile  creek  I  began  the  subdivision  of  township  10,  range 
29,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  3.  I  found  that  the  meridian  through  this  comer 
had  been  run  so  I  proceeded  to  the  survey  of  the  remainder  of  the  township.  The  old 
surveys  in  many  of  the  townships  in  this  hilly  country  seem  to  be  rather  irregular. 
This  is  due  I  think  to  the  fact  that  the  surveyors  tried  to  chain  accurately  by  breaking 
chain.  In  a  very  hilly  country  this  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  chainman.  While 
at  the  Crowsnest  I  lost  my  clinometer,  and  while  awaiting  another,  chainmen  chained 
three  miles  with  the  utmost  care,  using  a  short  chain.  When  my  clinometer  arrived 
I  chained  the  three  miles  (which  I  had  not  yet  mounded)  and  found  half  miles 
chained  with  the  short  chain  to  be  short  from  10  to  40  links. 

Porcupine  hills,  an  exceedinly  rough  range,  run  through  the  southwesterly  part  of 
township  10,  range  29.  The  northerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  township  are  well 
adapted  to  farming  and  ranching.  Almost  every  quarter  section  is  well  watered  by 
fine  spring  creeks.  The  valleys  have  a  fine  fertile  soil,  and  grain,  roots  and  vegetables 
grow,  and  ripen  well. 
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On  June  17,  I  finished  the  subdivision  of  township  10,  range  29,  and  moved  over 
a  very  rough  trail  into  township  9,  range  30.  The  southerly  part  of  this  township  ia 
(Covered  by  an  Indian  reserve.  I  ran  the  meridians  south  from  the  north  boundary  of 
the  towne^p  and  ran  a  random  line  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  reserve  to  locate^ 
if  possible,  the  monuments  placed  in  the  survey  of  that  boundary.  Some  of  these 
monuments  I  could  not  find  and  some  I  found  were  so  far  from  the  places  shown  in 
the  notes  of  the  survey  that  I  decided  to  defer  the  completion  of  the  subdivision  until 
I  got  further  instructions  from  you. 

While  at  these  surveys  and  at  subsequent  surveys,  I  investigated  the  necessity  of 
subdividing  the  remaining  portions  of  townships  10  and  11,  range  1,  west  of  the  fifth 
meridian.  These  portions  are  in  Porcupine  hills,  are  generally  heavily  wooded  and  at 
tihat  time  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  survey  of  all  the  remaining  por- 
tions. However,  there  are  some  good  coul6es  running  into  the  hills,  and  it  would  seem 
well  to  complete  the  subdivision  of  the  townships  when  the  quarters  affected  by  these 
coulees  are  being  surveyed.  Many  excellent  homesteads  in  this  district  await  suit- 
able settlers.  There  is  much  good  building  timber  in  Porcupine  hiUs,  springs  of  beau- 
tiful water  are  plentiful,  the  valleys  have  a  deep  rich  loam  that  is  easily  worked  and 
the  good  creeks  in  the  valleys  would  furnish  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  irri- 
gation if  that  were  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  that  the 
government  should  take  some  means  of  preserving  the  timber. 

My  next  work  was  in  township  10,  range  2,  west  of  the  fifth  meridian.  The 
rougher  parts  of  this  township  had  been  left  and  it  was  these  that  I  w^as  completing. 
However,  most  of  it  was  good  grazing  and  farming  land. 

Much  of  township  11,  range  2,  is  cut  by  very  high  hills,  but  along  the  coulees  there 
is  some  land  well  adapted  to  farming  and  grazing. 

On  July  16  I  began  the  survey  of  the  south  boundary  of  township  11,  range  3. 
This  line  afforded  sufficient  difficulties  to  satisfy  a  surveyor  for  a  whole  season.  The 
line  crossed  Oldman  river  five  times  within  three  miles.  The  velocity  of  the  current, 
swollen  by  the  late  spring  thaw  and  by  summer  rains,  was  such  as  to  prevent  our  cross- 
ing otherwise  than  by  horses. 

At  the  Gap,  the  south  boundary  of  this  township  crosses  the  Livingstone  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  impossible  to  climb  so  we  had  to  run  a  traverse  along  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  forming  the  side  of  the  Gap.'  On  joining  the  traverse  to  the  southeast  boundary 
of  section  6, 1  found  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  my  distance  and  the  theoretic 
distance,  so  in  re-running  the  line  I  made  another  traverse  through  the  Gap.  This 
confirmed  my  previous  measurements.  While  at  these  surveys  we  saw  a  number  of 
seams  of  good  coal.  No  doubt  a  railway  will  soon  be  constructed  to  this  place,  and 
the  country  will  become  very  productive.  Frequent  showers  were  the  only  phase  of 
the  climate  that  was  at  all  disagreeable,  and  these  happened  almost  daily. 

At  your  suggestion  I  arranged  to  proceed  to  the  surveys  at  Crowsnest  before  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced.  We  found  a  good  wagon  road  along  the  valley  of  the 
middle  fork  through  Frank,  Blairmore  and  Coleman  as  far  as  the  easterly  end  of 
Crowsnest  lake.  From  here  we  had  to  take  an  old  construction  road,  which  many  told 
us  was  imx>assable,  to  the  westerly  end  of  the  lake.  In  townships  7  and  8,  ranges  5  and 
6,  we  were  engaged  in  subdivision  work,  and  in  running  a  connecting  traverse  to  the 
Crowsnest  coal  area.  My  experience  in  the  Gap  had  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
wherever  a  man  can  possibly  climb  it  saves  time  and  ia  more  satisfactory  to  run  the 
line  straight'  than  to  traverse;  hence,  except  the  east  boundary  of  section  6,  township 
8,  range  5, 1  ran  all  the  lines  straight  over  the  mountains,  though  it  necessitated  some 
very  difficult  work.  In  connection  with  this  subdivision,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
lihe  height  of  land  forming  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  This 
was  an  easy  matter  where  the  watershed  was  narrow  and  well  defined  as  was  generally 
the  case.  In  one  place  we  found  a  spring  forming  a  pool  from  which  a  stream  flowed 
from  the  western  side  down  to  Michel  creek  and  on  to  the  Pacific,  while  another  little 
stream  flowed  from  the  easterly  side  down  to  Crowsnest  lake  and  thence  on  to  the 
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Arctic.  But  in  many  places  the  watershed  develops  into  heavily  wooded  plateaus.  In 
the  northerly  part  of  township  8,  range  6,  there  was  a  basin-shaped  area  at  the  water- 
shed. To  determine  the  position  of  the  watershed  we  had  to  run  many  lines  of  levels. 
There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  having  the  boundary  permanently  marked.  This 
boundary  had  evidently  been  traversed  before,  and  while,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  my  tra- 
verse agreed  wHh  the  previous  one  as  to  the  position  of  the  watershed,  there  were 
apparently  some  small  differences  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  many  places  for  a 
settler  or  prospector  to  tell  upon  which  side  of  the  boundary  he  was. 

While  engaged  at  this  .work  we  had  a  three  days'  snowstorm  which  delayed  work 
somewhat.  The  snow  melted  off  the  trees  very  slowly  and  for  several  days  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin  from  morning  until  night  with  ice  cold  water.  However,  after- 
wards we  had  ideal  weather. 

On  receiving  your  telegram  instructing  me  to  proceed  to  the  survey  of  Grassy 
Lake  townsite,  I  loaded  the  outfit  on  a  car  at  Growsnest  and  arrived  at  Qraasy  Lake 
on  October  19.  Grassy  Lake  is  most  inappropriately  named  as  there  is  no  lake  within 
miles  and  at  the  time  we  were  there  very  little  grass  was  to  be  seen.  There  is,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  good  farming  land  around,  settled  for  the  most  part  by  industrious 
and  progressive  Americans  from  Utah,  and  there  is  coal  in  abundance,  so  that  Grassy 
Lake  seems  destined  to  become  a  good  town.  To  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
right-of-way,  Messrs.  Cherry  and  Driggs  had  already  opened  a  large  store  and  were 
engaged  in  mining:  operations.  On  receipt  of  your  instructions  I  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate and  correct  an  error  in  the  position  of  a  quarter  section  post  in  township  10^ 
range  22,  west  of  the  fourth  meridian. 

The  season  being  now  too  far  advanced  to  permit  my  returning  to  the  mountains 
to  complete  the  work  there  I  arranged  for  wintering  the  horses  and  storing  the  outfit 
and  paid  off  my  party  in  Lethbridge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

0.   0.   SMITH,  DJjJS. 
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APPENDIX  No.  40. 
EEPOKT  OF  A.  G.  STAGEY,  D.L.S. 

SUBVETS  IN   THE  RAILWAY  BELT,  KAHLOOPS  DISTRICT,  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Little  Britain,  Ont.,  March  10,  1908. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  my  survfey 
operations  in  the  Kamloops  district,  British  Columbia,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

On  April  26,  I  left  Ottawa  for  Kamloops,  British  Columbia,  where  I  met  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hoss,  D.L.S.,  with  whom  I  arranged  a  division  of  the  work  lying  within  the  Kam- 
loops district.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Ross  would  undertake  the  surveys  to  the 
east  of  Kamlooi)s,  while  I  devoted  my  attention  to  those  townships  lying  to  the  west 
of  tbe  city.  A  week  was  spent  at  Kamloops  in  organizing  the  party  and  outfitting 
for  the  season's  operations.  In  this  task  I  was  most  generously  assisted  by  Mr.  Ross, 
-who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  work,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  local  conditions.  It  was  considered  advisable  not  to  purchase  any  transx)ort 
outfit,  but  to  hire  such  services  as  they  were  required. 

On  May  13,  we  left  Kamloops,  a  party  of  seven,  for  our  first  camp  on  the  left 
bank  of  Thompson  river  in  township  20,  range  18,  west  of  the  sixth  meridian. 
Selecting  what  appeared  to  be  a  desirable  location,  we  pitched  camp  on  what  aftQr- 
-wards  proved  to  be  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  during  high  water  by  a 
narrow  channel  which,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  dry.  The  water  rose  so  rapidly 
that  in  four  days'  time  we  were  forced  to  wade  the  channel  through  two  feet  of  water 
and  transfer  our  camp  outfit  to  higher  and  safer  quarters.  The  work  in  this  town- 
ship consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  attempting  to  locate  the  boundaries  of  old  pro- 
vincial lots,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  section  lines  of  the  Dominion  .lands 
system.  The  results  of  such  work  are  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
'department  and  to  the  surveyor  in  charge.  Where  the  corners  of  lots  were  originally 
marked  with  wooden  posts  and  stone  monuments  they  can  usually  be  located  with 
little  difficulty;  but  where  the  positions  were  defined  only  by  wooden  posts  driven  a 
few  inches  into  the  ground,  it  is  often  impossible  to  locate  the  original  comers.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  lot  comers  situated  within  or  near  the  right-of-way 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  company  seems  to  have  exercised  no  care 
whatever  in  the  preservation  of  survey  marks,  almost  every  monument  placed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  premises  being  utterly  destroyed,  either  during  the  con- 
struction days  or  by  fires  kindled  by  the  company's  employees  at  various  times  since 
then.  A  most  thorough  search  for  the  different  comers  of  the  various  lots  mentioned 
in  the  instructions  was  made,  and  while  in  several  cases  the  search  proved  futile,  I 
believe  a  sufficient  number  of  points  have  been  located  to  enable  the  draughtsman 
to  place  the  lots  in  their  correct  positions  with  reference  to  the  section  lines.  In 
any  event,  the  best  information  that  can  be  gained  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground 
has  been  obtained. 

Some  of  the  old  section  line  surveys  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  seem 
to  have  been  very  carelessly  performed.  More  retracing  of  lines  affecting  the  closing 
of  blocks  in  which  we  worked  could  have  been  made  to  advantage,  though  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  estimate  where  this  retracement  would  cease  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Owing  to  the  number  and  urgency  of  other  surveys  demanding  attention, 
I  decided  to  leave  further  retracements  for  some  later  date.  The  work  being  located 
near  Kamloops  can  easily  be  attended  to  by  Hr.  Eoss  at  his  convenience. 

Quartersection  monuments  were  found  on  the  east  boundaries  of  sections  8 
and  9,  though  the  department  seems  to  have  no  record  of  such.  These  may  have  been 
located  from  a  traverse  of  the  boundaries  of  lot  443.  They  were  left  undisturbed, 
the  lines  joining  them  with  the  section  comers  to  the  south  being  retraced  in  both 
cases. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  use  of  a  small  gasolene  launch  for  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  river  while  at  work  on  the  north  side. 

On  the  forenoon  of  May  30  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  another  member, 
moved  by  launch  to  Savonas,  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  Kamloops  lake.  From 
Savonas  a  good  wagon  road  leads  southward  up  Threemile  creek  valley  to  the  divide 
between  Thompson  and  Nicola  rivers,  thence,  following  Guichon  creek,  leads  into 
Nicola  valley.  A  thirteen  mile  drive  up  this  road  brought  us  to  the  crossing  of 
Threemile  creek,  where  we  encamped  for  subdivision  iwork  in  township  19,  range  21. 
In  this  township  some  heavy  timber  was  encountered,  especially  in  the  eastern  tier 
of  sections,  where  the  progress  of  the  work  suffered  for  want  of  additional  axemen. 
I  endeavoured,  my  mail,  to  secure  temporarily  the  services  of  two  more  men,  but  the 
effort  was  unavailing.  In  consequence,  the  survey  of  26  miles  of  section  lines  and  four 
mil^  of  traverse  kept  us  employed  continuously  from  May  31  to  July  17.  The  eleva- 
tion here  is  about  4,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  nights  were  invariably  cool,  and  the 
not  too  excessive  heat  of  the  day  was  relieved  by  frequent  thunderstorms.  The 
location  is.  in  many  respects,  ideal  for  the  prosecution  of  survey  work  during  mid- 
summer months. 

From  this  plateau  we  moved  to  the  southern  shore  of  Kamloops  lake  about  three 
miles  west  of  Cherry  Creek  station  in  township  20,  range  20.  After  running  a  few 
miles  of  section  lines  and  locating  such  comers  of  lots  407  and  417  as  could  be  found, 
we  proceeded  to  make  certain  check  and  triangulation  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  Kam- 
loops lake,  in  accordance  with  instructions  under  date  of  June  3,  1907.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  surveys  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  was  pretty  thoroughly 
checked  by  means  of  five  distinct  triangulations  and  a  number  of  connecting  traverses 
joining  together  the  different  surveys  made  along  the  northern  shore.  Through  these 
ranges  telegraph  poles  were  used  almost  exclusively  as  reference  marks  for  Canadian 
Pacific  traverse  stations,  and  as  the  original  poles  have  long  since  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  the  stations  are  lost.  Fnding  it  impossible  to  tie  the  surveys  to  Canadian 
Pacific  traverse  stations,  connection  was  made  with  section  and  quarter  section  monu- 
ments near  the  railway,  many  of  which  were  doubtless  established  directly  from 
Canadian  Pacific  traverse  stations.  Near  the  township  line  between  ranges  20  and  21 
a  pine  tree  used  as  a  reference  mark,  for  a  Canadian  Pacific  traverse  station,  was 
noted  and  the  survey  tied  thereto. 

The  results  of  this  work  indicate  that  throughout  range  19  and  the  eastern  half 
of  range  20  the  monuments  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  are  approximately  3  chains 
too  far  south,  while  those  in  the  western  half  of  range  20  are  approximately  6  chains 
too  far  north.  An  error  was  found  in  the  x>08ition  of  the  monument  marking  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  27  in  township  20,  range  19.  It  is  1  '71  chains  too  far 
north  to  agree  with  the  positions  of  the  monuments  immediately  to  the  west  and  was 
found  by  Mr.  Koss  to  be  about  2*60  chains  too  far  north  to  correspond  with  the 
I)oeitions  of  the  monuments  to  the  east.  Another  error  was  located  in  retracing  the 
survey  lines  about  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14  in  township  21,  range  21.  The 
west  boundary  of  this  quarter  section  was  found  to  be  one  chain  short  and  the  north 
boundary  2  '73  chains  short  of  the  theoretical  lengths.  These  errors  were  corrected,  new 
monuments  erected  and  section  lines  run  connecting  this  survey  with  that  in  range 
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20.  With  the  exception  of  these  errors,  the  old  survey  lines  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  would  seem,  from  the  retracement,  to  have  been  surveyed  with  unusual 
accuracy  both  as  to  alignment  and  measurement.  Unfortunately  the  opposite  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  early  surveys  made  along  the  southern  shore. 

For  this  work  we  hired  the  use  of  a  fairly  good  skiff,  which  proved  a  great  con- 
venience in  travelling  to  and  from  camp  while  working  along  the  northern  shore,  where 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  rough.  For  crossing  the  lake  a  boat  of  some 
kind  was  a  necessity.  Though  we  shifted  camp  no  lees  than  three  times  we  were 
frequently  obliged  to  work  at  considerable  distance  from  headquarters,  entailing  much 
loss  of  time  and  energy.  This,  however,  seemed  unavoidable  owing  to  the  scattered 
and  irregular  nature  of  the  surveys.  The  members  of  the  party  seemed  less  con- 
cerned with  the  hardships  and  inconvenience  of  the  situation  than  with  the  danger 
constantly  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  deadly  rattlesnake.  Fortunately  none 
of  the  party  were  bitten  though  a  number  of  these  reptiles  were  encountered. 

In  making  the  euirvey  of  section  36,  township  201,  range  22  a  quarter  section 
monument  of  which  the  department  had  apparently  no  record,  was  discovered  on  the 
east  bouikdary  of  section  35.  It  was  piresumably  estabili&bed  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  traverse  survey.  The  monument  was  renewed  and  the  section  line  extended 
therefrom.  The  old  witness  monument  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  36  being  lost, 
a  new  one  was  erected. 

On  August  27  we  made  our  first  move  by  rail,  from  Savonas  to  Semlin,  a  railway 
siding  in  township  21,  range  23.  There  being  no  trail  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  conveyance  for  transferring  the  outfit  and  supplies  to 
the  nearest  camping  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river  about  one-third  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  the  laborious  process  of  packing  the 
entire  outfit  on  our  backs;  an  interesting  exi)erience  rei)eated  some  eleven  days  later 
when  again  breaking  camp.  In  this  township  an  old  witness  post  and  cairn  were 
found  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  11  on  the  left  bank  of  Thompson  river. 
The  post  had  no  diart;anjce  marked  on  it.  As  this  comer  was  also  witnessed  by  a  monu- 
ment  on  the  right  bank  of  *the  river  it  seemed  a  case  of  duplicate  marking  for  the 
same  comer.  Some  subdivision  surveys  having  been  made  on  the  north  side  I 
decided  to  destroy  the  witness  monument  placed  on  the  south  side  and  leave  the 
comer  as  located  from  the  north  in  agreement  with  these  surveys.  There  is  no  cross- 
ing of  the  river  in  this  vicinity,  so  a  member  of  the  party  was  sent  around  by  way  of 
Aahcroft  to  locate  this  witness  monument,  but  failed  to  find  any  traoe  of  it.  The 
comer  was  comsequently  re-established)  from  the  witness  monument  marking  the 
quarter  section  comer  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  14.  Upon  producing  south- 
ward the  section  line  thus  defined  another  mooument  was  foimd  for  the  quarter  sec- 
tion comer  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  11.  This  I  also  destroyed  and  erected 
a  new  one  in  agreement  with  the  monuments  established  on  the  section  line  farther 
north  The  northeast  comer  of  section  6  was  also  re-established  from  the  north,  the 
original  monument  having  been  destroyed.  A  wooden  post  and  stone  mound  was 
found  marking  the  northeast  comer  of  township  20,  range  24.  Though  its  position 
does  not  agree  with  the  surveys  in  township  21,  range  23,  the  monument  was  left 
iJiidisturbed,  and  the  line  joining  it  to  the  quarter  section  monument  to  the  north 
was  retraced.  The  lands  affected  by  this  disagreement  are  not  very  valuable  and  hence 
there  is  no  urgent  need  for  readjustment. 

From  the  various  cases  cited  above,  it  would  seem  that  a  consierable  number  of 
section  and  quarter  section  corners,  convenient  to  the  railway,  were  established  some 
years  ago,  probably  from  Canadian  Pacific  traverse  stations,  but  that  no  record  of  such 
monuments  was  furnished  the  department.  When  in  the  extension  of  the  subdivision 
surveys,  these  unrecorded  monuments  are  met  with,  the  surveyor  must  either  recognize 
them  and  leave  all  the  discrepancies  of  the  survey  in  the  closing  or  destroy  the  monu- 
ments and  erect  new  ones  in  accordance  with  his  own  survey.  The  surveyor  must,  in 
each  case,  after  carefully  considering  local  conditions,  depend  upon  his  own  judgment 
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in  deciding  which  course  he  is  to  pursue.  Oomplications  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  case 
of  witness  monuments  for  comers  falling  within  the  hed  of  the  river,  as  the  surveyor 
making  the  suhdirision  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  not  likely  to  discover  witness 
monuments  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  hence  duplicate  markings  result. 

After  travelling  hy  train  to  Ashcroft  and  making  the  surveys  required  in  town- 
ship 20,  range  24,  we  moved  to  township  29,  range  23,  and  made  sufficient  suhdivision 
aurveys  to  cover  all  the  desirable  land  in  that  township.  The  road  leading  from  Ash- 
oroft  to  this  plateau  is  very  winding  with  an  exceedingly  heavy,  grade.  Despite  tba 
fact  that  the  roadbed  was  hard  and  smooth,  four  good  horses  found  difficulty  in  haul- 
ing up  the  outfit,  the  outfit  weighing  probably  less  than  a  ton. 

On  September  26  we  moved  into  Ashcroft,  purchased  additional  suppil&es  and  the 
same  day  drove  seventeen  miles  ixp  the  Cariboo  trail  to  the  correction  line  between 
flownships  22  and  23,  in  range  25.  In  performing  the  surveys  required  in  these  town- 
ships, we  were  careful  to  connect  with  the  comers  of  all  lots  and  surveyed  mineral 
claims  affecting  the  lands  being  surveyed.  It  is  possible  that  in  one  or  two  cases  con- 
necting traverses  were  made  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  the  absence 
of  positive  information  that  such  work  had  previously  been  i)erformed  by  another  sur- 
veyor, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  connections.  In  most  cases,  where  section 
lines  intersected  the  boundaries  of  lots  and  surveyed  mining  locations,  monuments 
were  placed  at  the  intersections.  The  work  in  township  23  brought  us  within  one  mile 
of  the  limit  of  the  railway  belt  We  produced  the  section  line  another  mile  and 
placed  a  monument  on  the  limit  which  is  not  surveyed  through  this  township. 

The  work  in  township  22,  range  26,  was  attended  to  next.  While  camped  there 
three  of  the  party  made  a  fiying  camp  to  township  20,  range  26,  up  the  Hat  creek  road 
and  connected  lot  1072  with  the  Dominion  lands  system.  In  order  to  furmsh  the 
agent  of  Dominion  lands  with  some  additional  information  concerning  this  lot,  I 
retraced  all  the  boundaries  thereof  and  made  complete  topographical  notes  of  the  adja- 
ioent  lands  and  improvements. 

On  October  31  we  moved  by  wagon  into  Ashcroft  and  secured  transportation  to 
Sponce  bridge  on  the  first  local  freight  passing  southward.  The  same  evening  we 
moved  across  the  river  and  some  three  miles  up  country,  where  we  were  generously 
accorded  the  use  of  a  vacant  house  while  working  in  township  17,  range  25. 

The  brandi  Hne  of  the  Canacaan  Pacific  railway  up  the  Nicola  valley  afforded 
easy  means  of  transportation  to  towuiship  15,  range  23.  The  wooden  post  placed  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  lot  566  in  this  township  has  been  washed  away  by  Nicola  river, 
which  at  that  point  has  encroached  considerably  upon  the  lands  situated  on  the  right 
bank.  Connection  was  made  with  bearing  trees  at  the  northeast  comer  of  this  lot* 
with  other  lots  previously  connected  with  lot  566  and  with  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Lower  Nicola  Indian  reserve,  number  10. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Skuhun  creek  valley  we  ran  east  across  the  north  boundary 
of  section  10,  thence  due  north  three  miles  over  the  divide  between  Nicola  river  and 
Skuhun  creek  valleys.  At  this  point  the  divide  reaches  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  above 
Nicola  river  and  the  ascent  from  either  valley  is  steep  and  diffi<:ult,  though  fortunately 
no  inaccessible  barriers  were  encountered.  A  squatter  in  section  26  has  constructed 
a  wagon  road  from  the  mouth  of  Skuhun  creek  to  within  two  mil»  of  his  cabin.  By 
travelling  down  the  Nicola  valley  to  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and 
following  this  newly  constructed  road  up  the  valley,  the  outfit  was  brought  by  wagon 
to  our  new  camping  ground  in  section  27.  In  this  valley  section  lines  were  run  west 
as  far  as  the  Indian  reserve  and  north  and  east  to  the  limit  of  the  railway  belt  effect- 
ing a  closing  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1,  in  township  16,  range  22.  For  the 
completion  of  this  work  one  more  camp  shift  was  necessary,  and  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  season's  operations  pack-horses  were  employed.  It  was  intended,  while  in 
this  valley,  to  extend  the  surveys  so  as  to  include  some  meadows  lying  approximately 
in  sections  84  and  35,  township  15,  range  22,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
stock,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
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in  securisg  pack-horses  under  such  unfavourable  conditions,  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 
The  elevation  here  is  *about  7,000  feet,  above  sea  level,  the  sno^  was  already  fifteen 
inches  deep  and  the  weather  decidedly  cold.  In  the  entire  valley  there  are  but  two 
settlers  located,  neither  of  whom  has  made  improvements  of  much  value.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  further  surveys  are  not  particularly  urgent,  especially  as  the  land 
best  suited  for  settlement  lies  six  miles  beyond  the  upper  termination  of  the  wagon 
road,  the  only  means  of  access  being  an  Indian  pack  trail.  From  the  section  lines 
established  subdivision  lines  can  be  projected  as  required  to  meet  future  demands. 

On  December  19,  an  Indian  packing  outfit  brought  the  party  down  the  Skuhun 
Creek  valley  to  Clapperton,  a  station  on  the  Nicola  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  where  we  boarded  the  local  train  for  Spenoe  Bridge  the  same  evening.  Here 
the  party  was  discharged  with  the  exception  of  the  assistant  who  accompanied  me  to 
Lytton  on  the  following  day,  where  I  met  the  agent  of  Dominion  lands  and  discussed 
with  him  the  surveys  to  be  made  at  that  point.  The  work  in  Lytton  waa  completed 
on  the  evening  of  December  25.  The  next  morning  we  reached  Kamloops,  where  the 
assistant  was  released,  the  outfit  stored  and  all  necessary  arrangements  completed  for 
the  closing  of  the  season's  field  operations. 

In  the  performance  of  the  season's  work  every  reasonable  precaution  to  secure 
accuracy  was  observed.  The  alignment  was  checked  by  frequent  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  the  measurements  carefully  rechained  except  in  a  few  cases  of  closed 
Biuveys  where  no  further  check  was  considered  necessary.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  solar  observations  were  used  exclusively.  During  the  long  days  in  June  satis- 
factory stellar  observations,  with  a  glass  diaphragm,  could  not  be  obtained  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  camp  waa  usually  some  miles  distant  the  solar  observations 
were  more  convenient.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  observations  were  made 
on  polaris.  A  sidereal  watch,  corrected  by  observing  the  transit  of  time  stars,  was 
used  for  noting  the  time.  As  a  rule,  at  least  two  observations  were  taken  at  each 
oheervation  station  to  guard  against  possible  errors  in  recording  vernier  readings. 
The  measurements  were  made  with  a  five-chain  steel  tape  and  a  clinometer. 

The  surveys  were  scattered  and  irregular,  constantly  necessitating  the  starting  of 
new  lines.  Old  surveys  had  to  be  connected  or  retraced,  doubtful  monuments  investi- 
^ted,  fresh  obstacles  due  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  almost  daily 
surmounted,  in  all  of  which  the  closest  personal  supervision  of  the  surveyor  was  re- 
quired. The  valley  lands,  being  the  most  valuable,  were  surveyed  many  years  ago  and 
the  lines  gradually  extended  up  the  hillsides,  with  the  result  that  the  surveyor  has  now 
to  dimb  to  an  elevation  varying  from  600  to  2,000  feet  above  the  camp  in  the  valley 
in  order  to  reach  the  lines  he  is  projecting.  The  devotee  of  the  strenuous  life  need 
aed^  no  more  congenial  field  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  surv^or  in  charge  of  a  party 
performing  miseellaneoue  surveys  in  the  Kamloops  district. 

All  necessary  supplies  can  be  secured  at  any  of  the  small  towns  along  the  railway, 
though  the  cost  of  provisions  and  camp  equipage  is  much  greater  here  than  at  either 
Vancouver  or  Winnipeg.  This  financial  disadvantage  to  the  surveyor  is,  to  a  certain 
extent^  compensated  for  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fairly  good  mail  service  and  other  con- 
veniences consequent  upon  the  proximity  of  the  railway,  so  often  denied  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

The  city  of  Kamloops  with  a  i>opulation  of  about  2,500  is  the  most  important 
centre  in  this  district.  It  is  a  progressive  little  city  oi)erating  its  own  water  works 
and  electric  lighting  systems.  As  a  divisional  xK>int  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
Bnd  a  distributing  centre  for  the  north  Thompson  valley  and  the  Ranching  country  to 
the  south  it  is  the  scene  of  considerable  conunercial  activity.  A  court  house,  provin- 
cial asylum  and  hospital  are  located  here.  Ashcrof t,  a  town  of  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  gateway  of  the  Cariboo  country  to  the  north.  From  here  great  freight 
wagons  drawn  by  eight  and  ten-horse  teams  and  laden  with  tons  of  supplies  leave  for 
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their  tedious  journ^  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior.  A  splendid 
stage  service  with  headquarters  at  Ashcroft  forwards  the  mail  and  provides  accom- 
modation for  the  travelling  public.  This  busy  little  town  is  supported  partly  by  the 
forwarding  industry,  though  there  is  also  a  considerable  local  trade.  Savonas  and 
Spence  Bridge  are  small  railway  towns  forming  supply  stations  for  sparsely  settled 
ranching  districts. 

This  district  boasts  of  a  delightful  climate.  After  traversing  nearly  one  thou- 
sand miles  of  b^eak,  frozen  prairie  with  scarcely  a  green  blade  to  give  promise  of  the 
approaching  Sfpring  we  were  usheied  through  the  gate  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  past 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Selkirk  range  and  down  the  western  slope  into  the 
smiling  valleys  of  the  interior,  already  richly  clothed  in  nature's  verdant  garb.  Vege- 
tation here  is  several  weeks  in  advance  of  that  in  either  Ontario  or  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces. The  long  summer  season  is  usually  very  dry  and  the  air  clear  and  invigor- 
ating especially  in  the  Thompson  river  valley,  which  is  becoming  a  favourite  health  re- 
sort for  sufferers  from  pulmonary  trouble.  The  autimin  weather  is  ideal,  warm,  bright 
and  cool,  cloudless  nights  following  each  other  with  almost  monotonous  regularity 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  The  winters  are  short  and  cold  with,  a 
light  snowfall  in  the  valleys.  Peach  orchards,  vineyards,  &c.,  rarely  suffer  from  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  Leaving  the  river  valleys  and  ascending  the  hills  a  gradual 
yet  very  preceptible  change  in  climate  is  experienced.  As  the  elevation  increases,  the 
temperature  lowers,  summer  frosts  become  frequent,  rendering  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables and  cereals  impossible,  the  precipitation  increases  and  the  winters  leng^en. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Thompson  river  and  of  its  larger  tributaries,  Bonaparte  and 
Nicola  rivers,  the  country  is  largely  prairie  dotted  with  small  scattered  pine  and  ^. 
The  nutritious  bunch  grass,  which  at  one  time  covered  these  ranges,  furnishing  ideal 
pasturage,  has  disappeared  and  in  its  stead  flourishes,  in  many  places,  the  worthl^ 
and  unsightly  sage  brush.  The  sparse  growth  of  other  grasses  gives  the  country  a 
somewhat  barren  appearance,  though  herds  feeding  on  these  grounds  look  remarkably 
well.  Where  irrigation  is  employed,,  the  soil  provea  very  productive.  Back  from  the 
valleys  the  hills  furnish  good  grazing  lands  for  the  summer  months.  Though  there  are 
open  patches  on  some  of  the  plateaus,  the  country  is  mostly  covered  with  a  forest  of 
bullpine  and  fir.  The  former  makes  very  good  luonber  for  ordinaay  uses.  The  latter 
is  largely  manufactured  into  square  timber,  being  strong  and  durable,  though  it  does 
not  produce  a  good  quality  of  lumber.  Many  of  these  forests  would  be  valuable  lumber- 
ing centres,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  logs  to  some  navigable  stream. 
Sawmills  are  at  present  in  operation  at  both  Kamloops  and  Savonas,  though  the  lum- 
bering industry  has  not  assumed  very  large  proportions  in  this  district.  Some  of  the 
plateaus  are  covered  with  banksian  pine  which  is  of  little^  value,  except  for  fuel. 
These  forests  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  are  usually  free  from  under- 
brush. The  cattle,  however,  much  prefer  the  shorter  grass  of  the  more  open  patches  and 
resort  to  the  timber  pastures  only  when  the  other  fails  or  the  weather  proves  too  severe 
in  the  open.  The  lakes  on  these  plateaus  are  almost  invariably  alkaline,  though  fresh 
w«ater  of  excelleut  quality  is  found  in  almost  every  stream.  Cattle  ranching  has  been, 
land  still  is,  the  chief  industry.  Such  rich  bottom  lands  as  could  be  easily  irrigated 
were  secured  by  early  settlers  engaged  in  this  industry.  These  holdings  yield  two 
crops  of  hay  during  a  season,  furnishing  winter  provender  for  herds  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  roam  at  will  over  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Another  industry  of  some  promise,  attracting  increasing  interest  during  recent 
yoars,  is  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  various  places  throughout  the 
valley  of  Thompson  river  small  areas  have  already  been  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  products,  with  most  gratifying  results.  The  character  of  the  climate,  combined 
with  the  richness  of  the  soil,  when  properly  irrigated,  furnishes  a  product  absolutely 
unexcelled  in  quality.  Exhibitors  from  this  valley  have  carried  off  the  highest  awards 
at  international  exhibitions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    An  excellent  home  market 
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for  these  products  helps  to  make  the  industry  a  very  profitable  one.  The  returns  from 
this  kind  of  f  arming^  are  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  returns  being  at  pesent  real- 
ized that  the  early  abandonment  of  cattle  ranching  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  seems  inevitable.  This  would  provide  accommodation  for  a  much 
greater  x>opulation  than  the  valley  now  supports,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  directing  more  immigration  to  these  parts.  Promoters  of  this  industry  are  already 
securing"  possession  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  holdings.  Meadows  in  higher  alti- 
tudes could  be  utilized  by  those  engaged  in  cattle  ranching,  so  that  this  industry  need 
suffer  little  more  than  the  inconvenience  of  being  driven  farther  from  the  railway. 

This  district  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  minerals,  though  the  mines  have  been  little 
developed  as  yet.  Low  grade  ores  predominate.  Capital  is  required  both  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  and  the  erection  of  smelters  for  treating  the  ores.  Copper  is  the  min- 
eral most  in  evidence.  . 

Good  gpovemment  roads  have  been  constructed  through  the  valleys  of  the  different 
tributaries  of  Thompson  river.  Heavy  grades  are  often  unavoidable,  but  the  roadbed 
is  usually  solid  and  kept  in  good  repair.  In  early  summer,  many  of  these  highways, 
following  the  innumerable  windings  of  the  picturesque  mountain  streams  as  they 
noisily  tumble  from  their  dizzy  sources  to  the  stately  river  below,  through  valleys  rich 
in  scenic  grandeur  and  heavy  with  the  prefume  of  wild  roses  blooming  in  gorgeous 
profusion  on  every  hand,  are  beautiful  beyond  description. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  Pacific  province  is  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants.  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  native  Siwashes,  English  immi- 
grants and  Canadian  bred  citizens,  constitute  the  chief  elements  in  this  confusion  of 
races.  Institutions  sacredly  guarded  in  eastern  Canada  receive  little  consideration 
from  many  of  these  people.  The  problem  of  the  unassimilative  elements  is  everywhere 
confronted  and  has  already  become  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  western  statesmen. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  rendered 
the  party  by  my  assistant,  Orville  Kolfson,  BJL.Sc.,  of  Walkerville,  Ontario,  and  by 
W.  G.  McElhanne^,  B.A.,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  articled 

pupiL 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  STACEY,  D.L.B. 
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APPENDIX  No.  41. 
REPORT  OF  W.  THIBAUDEAU,  O.E. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  WATER  POWER  ON  WINNIPEG  RIVER. 

Ottawa,  March  24,  1908. 
E.  Deville^  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sm^ — ^In  aooordance  with  your  instructioinfl,  dated  July  29,  1907,  re  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  water-powers  on  Winnipeg  river,  Manitoba,  from  lake  WiDjiiix)es 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Ontario,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  report  thereon, 
including  the  first  falls  of  English  river  in  Keewatin  and  the  first  rapid  on  Winnipesr 
river  across  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba.  The  extent  of  watershed,  the  area 
drained  by  this  river,  and  the  extent  and  description  of  the.  natural  resources  tributary 
thereto,  are  also  included. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  RIVER. 

Winnipeg  river  has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  along  the  ri  ar  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  lake  has  an  area  of  over  1,200  square  miles,  and  is  controlled  at  Kenora  by  a  dam 
twenty  feet  high.  The  river  has  a  drainage  basin  of  52,050  square  miles,  of  which  21,650 
fiquare  miles  is  contributed  by  English  river.  Its  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  and  it  has  a  descent  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  From  its  mouth 
to  the  east  boundary  of  Manitoba,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  the  descent  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  or  about  2  -64  feet  per  mile.  This  descent  is  concen- 
trated at  many  places,  producing  a  large  number  of  valuable  water-powers.  From  the 
east  boundary  of  Manitoba,- the  river  flows  northwesterly  to  Lamprey  falls,  where  it 
i^ums  abruptly  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Sturgeon  falls.  From  this  point  it  runs 
westerly  to  Whitemouth  river,  tibence  northerly  to  Whitemud  falls,  and  from  this  last 
-point  northwesterly  to  lake  Winnipeg.  From  Kenora,  at  the  point  where  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  joins  Winnipeg  river,  to  lake  Winnipeg,  the  river  flows  through  a  forma- 
tion of  bare  granite  gneiss  of  a  red  colour,  well  polished  by  glacial  action.  The  river 
is  practically  a  succession  of  inland  lakes  varying  in  width  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to 
one  and  one-half  miles.  The  average  depth  is  thirty  to  forty  feet.  In  no  place  did 
I  find  bottom  at  less  than  fourteen  feet. 
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In  the  wider  parts  of  the  river,  or  lake  portions,  there  are  numerous  small  islands 
having  abundant  verdure.  The  principal  growth  along  the  river  banks  is  poplar  and 
epruce,  while  the  same  growth  is  found  on  the  flats.  Where  the  shore  is  rocky  the 
growth  consists  of  jackpine  and  some  white  birch.  At  Fourmile  Portage  island  is  a 
^mall  grove  of  white  pine.  From  a  few  miles  above  Islington  to  Lake  Winnipeg  there 
are  a  few  oak,  elm  and  white  birch.  The  forest  on  both  sides  of  the  river  has  an  under- 
growth of  thick  hazel  and  willow  underbrush,  while  the  country  on  both  sides  as  far  as 
Sturgeon  Falls  is  rough;  rocky  knolls  and  ridges  are  nimierous,  averaging  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  small  lakes.  From  there  to 
thie  head  of  Seven  rapids  the  roughnjegs  of  the  country  gives  plaoe  to  a  plateau-like 
country  overlaid  with  yeOow  loam,  which  extends  to  lake  Winnipeg. 

The  water  at  Winnipeg  river  is  of  a  clear,  d*irk  colour,  although  it  drains  a  terri 
tory  a  great  part  of  which  is  muskeg  and  swamp.  The  water  contains  no  x^^rceptible 
vegi table  matter  in  suspeusioin.  The  dbamess  of  the  water,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  passes  through  so  many  lakes  which  operate  as  settling  basins.  In  very  few 
places  are  grass  and  weeds  seen  growing  along  the  shore,  or  in  the,  water. 

The  river  in  places  is  well  stocked  with  fish;  pike,  sturgeon  and  whitefish  abound, 
and  there  are  some  salmon  trout.  In  December  tracks  of  moose,  caribou,  otter,  mink 
and  marten  were  seen,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  wolves  and  foxes  were  heard. 

About  six  miles  down  the  river  from  the  Ontario  boundary,  the  Hudson's  Baj 
company  have  a  ix»t  on  the  west  bank,  which  they  use  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
for  trading  purposes. 

At  Pointe  du  Bois  falls  on  the  west  side,  the  Winnipeg  City  Power  company  liave 
cleared  a  space  for  a  power  house  site  and  erected  several  log  buildings  for  the  use  of 
their  men.  At  the  head  of  Pinawa  channel,  and  at  the  diversion  weir,  the  Winnii)eg 
Street  Electric  Railway  company  have  large  oampa 

The  first  farm  seen  from  the  boundary  is  at  the  mouth  of  Whitemouth  river  on 
the  west  side.  From  there,  beginning  at  a  point  three  or  four  miles  farther  down, 
small  farms  are  scattered  along  the  river  on  both  sides  to  the  south  of  Lac  du  Bonnet. 
Lac  du  Bonnet  station  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  branch; 
the  population  of  this  place  is  about  two  hundred,  mostly  employed  cutting  covdwood 
in  winter,  and  in  sumimer  working  in  the  brick-yards  and  sawmills.  There  is  an 
Anglican  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  church  and  a  public  schooL  At  the  Grand  dn  Bonnet 
falls  some  clearing  has  been  donie  and  a  large  log  building  has  been  erected  as  a  camp. 

The  next  settlement  is  at  the  foot  of  Silver  falls  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  Fort  Alexander  at  lake  Winniipeg;  considerable  faa*ming  is  done  in  this 
settlement. 

FARMINQ  LAND. 

From  the  Ontario  boundary  to  Sturgeon  falls  farming  land  is  found  only  in 
spots  and  from  there  to  Seven  rapids,  there  is  slightly  more  of  it ;  from  there  to  JLake 
Winnipeg  along  the  river,  the  land  is  fair  farming  land  overlaid  with  yellow  loam. 

MINERALS. 

About  five  miles  down  the  river  from  the  Ontario  boundary  to  Pointe  du  Bois 
I  found  in  several  places  white  mica  with  cleavage  two  or  three  inches  square,  but 
no  other  mineral.  The  red  granite  referred  to  makes  a  fine  building  stone  and  in 
many  places  blocks  of  large  size  could  be  quarried. 

MERCHANTABLE   TIMBER. 

Very  little  timber  was  seen.  It  consists  of  spmice,  balsam  and  tamarack  and  is 
suitable  only  for  pulpwood. 
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PULPWOOD. 

The  drainage  basin  of  Winnipeig  river  in  Maaiitoba,  exdiusive  of  ten  mileB  on  both 
sides  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  right-of-way,  and  eKdnsivti  of  the  farmisg 
lands,  has  an  area  of  about  1,840  square  miles,  which,  added  to  the  drainage  basis 
of  English  river,  in  Keewatin,  which  joins  Winnipeg  river  east  of  the  boundary  and 
covers  an  area  of  9,500  square  miles,  forms  a  total  of  11,340  square  miles.  Assum- 
ing about  half  this  area  to  be  covered  by  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps,  the  balance  5,670 
square  miles  or  3,628,800  acres  is  forest,  averaging  twenty  cords  to  the  acrei,  this  equals 
72,576,000  oards  of  pulpwood,  which  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Assuming  this  to 
be  equal  to  a  supply  for  twenty  years,  it  would  allow  a  consumption  of  3,628,800  cords 
per  year  or  about  3,000,000  tons  of  pulp,  or  9,615  tons  per  diay,  which  wouiU  require 
about  500,000  hoorsefpower  to  convert  it  iuito  pulp. 

Within  the  area  alluded  to  the  proportion  of  pulpwood  from  my  own  observations 
and  information  gathered  from  many  sources  is  about  as  follows :  poplar,.  55  per  cent 
spruce;  balsam  and  tamarack,  25  per  cent;  jackpine  and  a  few  white  birch,  20  per  cent. 
Poplar  is  found  mostly  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  flats.  As  one  goes  inland 
spruce,  balsam  and  tamarack,  take  the  place  of  poplar.  Jackpine  is  found  on  rocky 
ridges.    The  present  size  of  the  timber  is  a  growth  of  about  twenty  years. 

Outside  the  pulp  area  already  described,  but  tributary  to  Winnipeg  and  English 
riyers  in  Ontario,  there  are  12,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  the  same  kind  of  wood, 
existing  under  the  same  conditions,  and  which  would  average  about  the  same  per 
acre. 

To  preserve  the  pulpwood  industry  it  is  imperative  that  stringent  regulations 
should  be  adopted  and  enforced  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  trees  under  a  certain  size, 
say  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  owner  of  the  timber  berth  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cut  over  the  same  area  twice  in  twenty  years,  except  in  special  cases. 

I  saw  only  two  places  where  the  timber  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Although  the  country  is  rough  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  railway  logging 
road  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Logging  with  teams  would  have  to  be  done  in  winter  owing 
to  the  swampy  character  of  a  portion  of  the  ground. 

WATEB-POWER. 

By  controlling  the  water-power  at  Xenora,  the  minimum  efficiency  of  the  water- 
power  of  Winnii^eg  river  would  be  increased  fro^  2,200  horsepower  per  foot  f aU  to 
4,060  horsepower  -per  foot  fall. 

Lake  of  the  Woods  has  a  storage  area  of  over  1,200  square  miles  by  twenty  feet 
deep  or  21,1T2  foot-seconds  the  year  round,  or  2,340  horsepower  per  foot  fall  per  day 
the  year  round.  The  lake  is  controlled  at  Kenora  by  a  dam.  The  average  run-off 
of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Bainy  river  and  lake  drainage  basin  is  about  22,000  foot 
seconds. 

The  storage  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  would  contain  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  mn-off,  taking  the  year  1902  as  the  lowest  for  the  last  eleven  years,  or  nearly 
double  the  minimum  flow  of  Winnipeg  river^  36,000  foot-seconds,  4,080  horsepower 
the  year  around  per  foot  fall.  This  demonstrates  the  inunense  importance  of  control- 
ling the  water  at  Kenora  dam  for  the  future  development  of  the  water-powers  of 
Winnpeg  river. 

TBDB   nCPOBTANOB   OF    WINNIPEG   WATER-POWERS    COMPARED   WITH    NIAGARA    PALLS. 

Winnipeg  river  has  264  feet  descent  from  the  Ontario  boundaiy  jto  lake  Winnipeg; 
with  Ihe  control  dam  at  Kenora  247  feet  descent  is  available  for  water-power,  yield- 
ing 908,300  minimum  horsepower  which  could  be  utilized,  and  without  the  control 
dam  at  Kieaoira,  486,800  minimum  horsepower  which  could  be  utilized.    ComxMired 
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with  Niagara  falls  whidi  lias  a  Tninimiwn  of  ^,600,000  HorBepower^  of  which  80  per 
cent  is  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  water-x>owers  of  Winnii)eg  river  would  be  as  follows : 
with  the  control  dam  at  Keoiora,  forty-three  per  cent  of  Niagara  falls  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  and  without  the  control  dam  twenty-three  per  cent. 

^  WATER-POWEB  AND  OOAL. 

A  coal  oofosumption  per  indicated  horsepower  for  oondiensing  enirine  would  be  one 
and  one-half  pounds  per  hour  as  minimum  consumption,  under  test  conditions,  'with 
the  most  efficient  machinery  under  favourable  conditions.  On  this  basis  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  horsepower  per  day  would  be  thirty-six  pouiDds  or  six  and  ono-lialf 
tons  per  year.  Winnipeg  river  water-power  with  the  control  of  Kenora  dam  is  the 
equivalent  of  coal  consumption  of  5,871,450  tons  a  year  which  would  be  required  to 
generate  the  same  power,  without  the  control  of  the  Kenora  dam,  the  water-XK>wer 
'Would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  coal  consumption  of  3,564,200  tons  a  year. 

The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  produce  power  equal  to  the  water-power  of  Win- 
nipeg river,  with  and  without  control  of  Kenora  dam  conveys  an  idea,  not  only  of  the 
value  of  the  w<ater-powers  of  Winnipeg  river,  but  also  the  desirability  of  controlling 
Kenora  dam. 

WINNIPEQ  POWER  PLANT. 

Upon  Winnipeg  river  at  Pointe  du  Bois  falls  the  Oity  of  Winnipeg  Power  dei»art- 
ment  are  about  to  construct  a  large  power  plant.  They  have  cleared  a  portion  of  the 
site  and  built  some  workmen's  log  houses.  To  assist  in  the  installlatioai  of  the  plant 
they  are  buiikliLng  a  railway  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  station  to  Pointe  du  Bois.  The  xmls 
are  ahnady  laid  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  station  to  the  crossing  about  two 
and  one-half  miles^  Sind  that  part  of  the  line  has  been  ballasted.  From  Winnipeg  river 
to  Pinawa  channeiL  the  grading  is  nearly  compiLetedf  exoept  for  a  couple  of  small  rode 
cuts.  From  Pinawa  channel  to  Pointe  du  Bois,  about  half  the  clearing,  grading  and 
rock  cutting  has  been  done.  In  Deoeimber  they  were  building  crib  piers  filled  i^th 
stone  for  their  bridge  over  Winnipeg  river. 

PINAWA  CHANNEL. 

The  Winnipeg  Street  Eailway  and  Power  company  have  aooompKshed  a  lai^ge 
amoimt  of  rock  cutting  from  the  head  of  Pinawa  channel  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  their  diversion  weir  raised  the  water  about  six  feet.  On  the  north  channel  the 
weir  is  a  crib  dam  and  on  the  south  channel  a  loose  rock  dam.  The  spillway  and  con- 
trol dam  are  substanlially  constructed  of  cement  masonry.  The  generating  station 
(20,000  H.P.)  has  a  foundation  of  cement  masonry,  the  upper  part  being  of  brick.  It 
is  solidly  built  and  is  of  a  permanent  character.  The  dam  is  also  a  solid  structure  of 
cement  masonry.  Half  a  dozen  good  brick  houses,  each  with  stone  foundations,  bave 
been  built.  All  the  stone  used  is  pink  coloured  granite,  and  was  quarried  in  -the  vicin- 
ity, while  the  brick  was  obtained  from  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  brickyard. 

At  the  Winnipeg  City  Power  tramway  crossing,  there  have  been  two  big  rock  cuts 
to  improve  the  channel  to  dieipose  of  the  tail-raoe  water.  The  trouble  with  tail-race 
arises,  I  think,  in  consequence  of  the  channel  being  of  rock  and  not  overlaid  so  deep 
with  sediment  as  expected. 

It  was  contemplated  at  first  that  the  great  quantity  of  water  passing  out  Tvould 
scour  the  channel,  but  for  the  reasons  given  this  was  not  the  case.  The  dam  has  since 
been  raised  30  inches  with  square  timber,  and  this  should  greatly  facilitate  the  passing 
ofE  of  the  tail-race  water.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  Pinawa  channel  at 
the  xwwer  house  at  the  different  timee  I  have  been  there  was  about  7,1^00  to  ^000  foot- 
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flecondfly  wiiich  is  about  equal  to  tweiity-eeveii  per  cent  of  the  minimum  flow  of  Winni- 
peg river. 

The  transmission  line  from  the  power  plant  at  Winnipeg  is  carried  on  steel  towers 
of  first  class  workmanship. 

WATBR-POWBR  OF  FALLS. 

The  first  fall  on  English  river  has  a  descent  of  8  r74  feet.  The  minimum  flow  is 
estimated  at  8,310  foot-fleoomfe  or  1,012  horsepower  per  foot  fall.  It  is  practical  to 
build  a  dam  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  flood  the  Indian 
reserve  on  Loneman  lake.    MinnTnimn  hoarseipower,  8,845. 

The  first  fall  or  rapids  on  Winnipeg  river  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
the  boundary  of  Manitoba.  It  has  a  4-04  foot  descent  and  is  of  no  commercial  import- 
ance. A  dam  built  eight  to  ten  feet  high  would  flood  the  best  grazing  and  hay 
land  of  Islington  Indian  reserve.  The  river  is  divided  in  three  channels,  one  of  them 
Hvould  have  to  be  dammed  about  three  miles  from  the  main  channel.  Minimum  flow 
estimated  at  19,400  feet  per  second;  mimmuin  hoieepoweir,  8,888 

LAMPREY  FALLS. 

This  falls  is  situated  on  section  24,  township  16,  range  15,  east  of  principal  meri- 
dian. It  has  a  descent  of  14*26  feet.  The  water  could  not  be  raised  higher  than  six 
feeit  without  flooding  the  Islington  Indian  reserve.  The  length  of  dam  is  1,350  feet  on 
rock  bottom  abutment.    M:iinimnffn  horsepower,  31,372. 

POINTE  DU  BOIS  FALLS. 

This  falls  situated  on  section  86.  township  15,  range  14,  has  a  descent  of  31:63 
feet.  A  dam  could  not  be  built  without  destroying  a  part  of  Lamprey  falls.  I  would 
suggest  bin  Ming  a  dam  to  raise  the  water  23  '28  feet.  This  wouM  obliterate  Lamprey 
aod  Boundary  falls.    Minimum  horsepower,  69,586. 

EIGHT-FOOT  FALLS. 

This  falls  situated  on  section  25,  township  15,  range  14  and  section  30,  township  15, 
range  15,  hae  a  desoent  of  8*30  feet.  Minimum  hoirsepower,  18,260.  The  water  could 
not  be  raised  without  interfering  with  Pointe  du  Bois  falls.  As  is  stands  it  could 
be  utilijsed  cheaply. 

SLAVE  FALLS. 

Slave  falls  is  situated  on  sections  1,  2,  11  and  12  townahip  15,  range  14.  It  has 
a  desoEDft  of  17*39  feet,  imjTin'm^iTn  hoiaepower  40,018.  In  building  a  dam  the  water 
could  be  easily  diverted!  on  the  west  side  wheie  there  is  a  fine  millsite. 

BTUROEON  FALLS. 

Sturgeon  falls  is  situated  on  section.  8,  township  14,  range  4.  It  has  a  descent 
of  4*35  feet,  minimum  horsepower  9,570.  The  water  could  not  be  raised  without  in- 
terfering with  Slave  fall 

OTTER  FALL. 

This  fall  situated  on  section  7,  township  14,  range  13,  has  a  descent  of  1  *10  feet, 
ntinimTmi  horsepower,  2^420.  This  fall  used  to  be  flve  or  six  feet  high,  but  has  been 
reduced  to  he  present  height  owing  to  the  diversion  weir  built  bdow  Pinawa  channeL 
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The  diversion  weir  is  situated  below  Pinawa  channel  has  a  descent  of  6  *10  feet. 
It  is  built  in  two  channels,  on  the  north  channel  cribwork,  on  the  south  channel  loose 
zock  work,  of  no  conunercial  value  to  generate  power. 

UPPER  SEVEN  RAPIDS  FALLS. 

This  fall  is  situated  on  section  86,  township  13,  range  11  and  section  31,  township 
13,  range  12  at  the  bay,  descent  23  13  feet;  TniniTnuTn  hoiBepower  50,886i.  It  is  prac- 
ticable to  build  a  dam  to  divert  the  water  on  the  east  side,  where  on  the  bay  there  is 
an  ideal  millsite. 

NO.  1  MCARTHUR  FALL. 

Na  1  McAithur  fall  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lac  dru  Bonnet,  on  sections  27 
and  35,  township  16,  range  11.  It  has  a  descent  of  6*96  feet  mmimuTn  honepower, 
15,812. 

NO.  2  MCARTBUR  FALL. 

No.  2  McArthur  fall  is  situated  on  sections  34  and  35  township  16,  range  11.  It 
has  a  descent  of  6*81  feet,  minimum  horsepower,  14,982.  On  the  two  channek  it  is 
practicable  to  build  dams  to  raise  the  water  to  the  ordinary  level  of  Lac  du  Bonnet. 

GRAND  DU  BONNET  FALLS. 

This  fall  situated  on  sections  14,  15  and  22  township  17,  range  11  has  a  descent 
of  34-09  feet,  minimum  horsepawer  74998.  It  is  practicable  to  build  a  dam  on  the 
two  channels  about  730  feet  long  to  divert  the  water  on  the  northwest  side  where  there 
is  a  good  miUsite. 

FALL. 

This  fall  situated  on  section  27,  township  17,  range  11,  has  a  descent  of  8-86  feety 
minimum  hoiseiiower,  19,492.  It  is  not  practicable  to  raise  the  water  without  inter- 
fering with  Grand  du  Bonnet  faJI,  but  it  oould  be  eoonomioaUy  used  in  its  present 
conditiozL 

WHITEMUD  FALLS. 

Whitemud  faUs  situated  on  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32,  township  17,  range  11  has 
a  descent  of  12*19  feet,  minimum  horsepower  26,818.  It  is  practicable  to  build  a 
dam  and  divert  the  water  on  the  east  side  where  there  is  a  good  miUsite. 

SILVER  FALLS. 

Silver  falls  is  situated  on  section  1,  township  18,  range  10.  It  has  a  desoent  of 
22*72  feet.  "Minimum  horsepower,  49,984.  It  is  practicable  to  build  a  dam  to  divert 
water  on  both  sides. 

PINE  FALL. 

This  fall,  situated  on  section  29,  township  18,  range  10,  has  a  desoent  of  7-79 
feet,  minimum  horsepower  17,138.  It  is  practicable  to  build  a  dam  and  divert  the 
water  through  the  old  mill  race. 

Inasmuch  as  the  water-powers  in  some  cases  occur  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  I  suggest  that  the  power  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  which  can 
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be  acccyxnpliahed  without  any  loss  of  power.  The  distance  between  any  two  water- 
powezB  would  be  navi^aUie  for  ye^Beld  dirawing  tea  feet  of  water.  The  horsepower 
eriven  below  is  based  on  an  assumed  minimum  flow  of  19,400  feet  of  water  per  second. 

1.  Pointe  diu  Bois  falls  are  situated  on  section  36,  township  15,  raoige  14.  A  dam 
ahould  be  built  to  raise  the  water  28-28  feet.  This  would  give  a  descent  of  54*91 
leet,  minimum  hooreepower,  120,802.  This  dam  shouild  be  about  ee^en  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  would  be  intersected  by  two  rocky  islands  the  bottom  and  abut- 
xnent  would  be  on  solid  granite  foundation.  The  water  should  be  diverted  on  the 
"west  side  where  there  is  a  good  millsite.  Very  Utile  rock  exjcavation  would  be  required 
but  flome  flUing  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  might  be  necessary, 

SLAVE  FALLS. 

2.  Slave  falls  is  situated  on  sectioais  1,  2,  11  snd  12,  townehip  15,  range  14.  A 
dam  should  be  built  to  raise  the  water  8*19  feet  This  would  give  a  descent  of  25 '58 
feet.  Tifinimnm  horsepower,  56,276.  This  dam  should  be  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.  The  bottom  and  abutment  would  be  on  baie  solid  granite  foundation. 
This  dam  would  obliterate  the  eight  foot  fall.  The  water  should  be  diverted  on  the 
west  side,  where  there  is  a  good  millsite.  i^ittle  rock  excavation  would  be  required 
on  the  canaL 

UPPER  SEVEN  RAPmS  FALLS. 

8.  This  falls  is  situated  on  section  31,  township  13,  range  12  and  section  86,  town- 
ahip  13,  range  11.  The  dam  should  be  built  to  raise  the  water  15- 57  feet,  which  would 
fi^ve  a  descent  of  39-40  feet.  Minimum  horsepower  at  the  bay,  60,030.  On  the  upper 
and  lower  Seven  Eapids  falls  the  amount  of  water  going  through  Pinawa  diannel,  or 
■  8,000-foot  seconds,  has  been  deducted.  This  dam  should  be  about  four  hundred  feet 
long,  the  bottom  and  abutment  being  on  bare  solid  granite  formation.  This  dam 
would  obliterate  Otter  and  Sturgeon  falilfl.  The  water  shouild  be  diverted  on  the 
voutheastem  side  to  the  bay  where  there  is  an  ideal  militeite.  little  or  no  rock  cut- 
ting would  be  required  on  the  channel. 

LOWER  SEVEN  RAPmS   FALLS. 

4.  This  fall  is  situated  on  sections  26,  27,  33,  34  and  35,  township  13,  range  11 ; 
from  the  head  of  Second  falls  below  the  bay  at  Upper  Seven  rapids  a  dam  should  be 
built  to  raise  the  water  seven  feet.  This  would  give  a  descent  of  24-60  feet,  minimuTn 
horse-power  31,807.  This  dam  should  be  about  930  feet  long  and  would  be  intersected 
by  two  rocky  islands.  The  bottom  and  abutment  would  be  on  solid  bare  granite  for- 
mation. There  is  a  good  nulLaite  on  the  northeastern  side,  which  I  think  would  be 
the  best  side  to  divert  the  water. 

GRAND  DU  BONNET  FALLS 

5.  Grand  du  Bonnet  falls  is  situated  on  sections  14,  15,  22  and  28,  township 
17,  range  11.  A  dam  should  be  built  to  raise  the  water  fourteen  feet.  This  would  give 
a  descent  of  48-09  feet,  minimum  horsepower,  105798.  The  dam  would  require  to 
be  about  795  feet  long,  and  would  be  intersected  by  one  island.  The  bottom  and  abut- 
ments would  be  on  solid  bare  granite.  The  water  should  be  diverted  on  the  north- 
westerly sidle  where  there  h  a  good  milsite.  A  considjerable  amount  of  rock  cutting 
would  be  xequired  on  the  channel  This  dam  would  obliterate  McArthur  1  and  2 
falls  and  would  raise  the  water  to  the  general  level  of  Lac  du  Bomnet. 

SILVER  FALLS. 

6.  Silver  falls  is  situated  on  sections  1,  2,  11  and  12,  township  18,  range  10.  A 
^nm  shcmld  be  built  to  raise  the  water  20*90  feet.    This  would  give  a  descent  of 
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13-63  feet, — ^minimum  horeepower,  96,964.  The  dam  woiJild  require  to  be  about  800 
feet  longr  and  vould  be  intersected  by  one  rocky  island.  The  bottom  and  abutznent 
would  be  on  solid  granite  formation.  This  dam  would  obliterate  Whitemud  fall  and 
the  fall  below  Grand  du  Bonnet  falls.    The  water  could  be  diverted  on  either  side. 

PINB  FALLS. 

7.  Pine  falls  is  situated  on  section  29,  township  18,  range  10.  A  dam  ahould 
be  built  to  raise  the  water  4*08  feet.^  This  wouM  give  a  descent  of  11-87  feet,  n&ini- 
miim  horse-power  26,114.  This  dam  would  require  to  be  about  860  feet  long.  The 
bottom  and  abutment  would  be  on  solid  bare  granite  formation.  The  water  should 
be  diverted  on  the  southern  side  along  the  old  mill-race,  where  there  is  a  good  mill- 
site. 

FIRST  FALL  ON  ENGLISH  RIVEB. 

8.  The  first  fall  on  English  river  is  situated  about  ten  miles  up  from  its  junction 
with  Winnipeg  river.  It  has  a  descent  of  8*6  feet.  It  would  be  safe  to  raise  the 
water  by  a  dam  about  6  feet  which  woujLd  give  a  descent  of  14-6  feet — mininrinm 
horsepower,  14,168.  This  dam  would  require  to  be  about  530  feet  long.  The  bottom 
and  abutments  would  be  on  solid  bare  granite.  The  water  should  be  diverted  on 
the  west  side. 

WATER-POWEB  AT  THE  FALLS. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  water-powers  be  concentrated  in  as  few  places  as  pos- 
sible; this  would  make  it  cheaper  to  develop  the  power  per  hoorsefpower.  No  dam 
should  be  built  at  any  of  the  water-x)ower  falls  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  dams  should  be  water-tight,  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with 
other  water-power;  however,  water  not  used  at  a  lower  plant,  miUsite  or  generating 
station  should  be  at  the  dispoeail  of  the  govemmeoit  as  should  any  x>ortion  of  millsite 
not  used. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  power  were  used  at  any  of  the  proposed  water-powers  to 
be  developed,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  have  some  legislation  enacted  to  prevent 
the  owners  of  the  Xenora  dam  flooding  unnecessarily  the  i>ower  people  on  Winnipeg 
river,  or  to  reduce  for  weeks  the  minimum  flow  of  the  river  to  one-half  or  less  than 
what  it  would  naturally  be,  if  not  interfered  with  by  the  unnecessary  closing  or  open- 
ing of  their  dam. 

I  have  measured  the  flow  of  English  river  at  '  the  Narrows,'  about  one  mile  below 
!the  first  fall  and  found  the  depth  of  water  to  be  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  In  determin- 
ing the  velocity  at  this  point,  I  could  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  without 
using  a  ouirrent  metre.  The  resuilts  obtained  were  certainly  in  excess  of  the  correct 
figures.    I  have  deducted  the  minimum  Aqiev  of  English  river  from  its  drainage  basin. 

HIQH  WATER  MARE. 

There  is  a  well  defined  high  water  mark  about  five  and  one-half  feet  to  six  and  one- 
half  feet  above  ordinary  water.  I  am  informed  by  old  Indians  that  the  water  has  not 
reached  that  height  for  years  past.  If  the  range  beween  high  and  low  water  is  not 
more,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  number  of  lakes  in  the  Rainy  lake  and  Lake 
of  the  Woods  district. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  following  plans: — 

1.  The  general  plan  of  the  country  from  Kenora  to  north  of  lake  Winnip^  and 
west  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  showing  general  location  of  water-powera,  and  location 
of  generating  station  of  Winnipeg  Oity  Electric  railway,  their  tranemission  line,  the 
profposed  location  of  the  Winnii)eg  Oity  Power  generatiDg  station  at  Pointe  du  Bois, 
theif  tramway  under  construction,  and  their  proposed  transmissicn  line. 
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2.  XHagram  showing  discharge  mean  velocity  and  area,  cross  section,  &c.,  &c. 
'rhese  rating*  curves  were  determined  by  two  cross-sections,  one  made  by  the  Winnipeg: 
City  Power  company  on  March  7,  1906,  at  Pointe  diu  Bois  falls,  and  the  other  by  my- 
self September  12,  1907,  about  a  mile  above  Lamprey  falls,  both  connected  with  the 
gauge  heigrht  at  Pointe  du  Bois  falls.  The  quantities  were  dedfuced  by  Kutter's 
formulae  after  many  trials  and  compared  with  the  snow  and  rain  fall  of  the  past  eleven 
years. 

The  great  variation  shown  at  the  gauge  height  beween  April  10  and  20,  1907,  are 
not  natural ;  they  are  due  to  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  control  dam  at  Kenora. 
Loss  by  the  average  yearly  run  off  is  about  twenty-one  per  cent. 

3.  The  ^auge  height  for  three  hundred  and  twelve  days  in  1907  was  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Winnipeg  City  Power  oomjwuiy,  also  the  croee-section  above  Pointe  du 
Bois  falls.  The  velocity  of  the  water  was  taken  by  a  current  metre  at  every  four  feet 
in  defpth,  and  at  distances  about  twenty  feet  apart. 

4.  The  profile  showing  all  the  bench  marks,  height  of  falls,  &c. 

5.  Detailed  plans  of  all  the  water-powers  on  a  scale  of  six  chains  to  one  inch. 

6.  Tabtle  showing  upper  and  lower  gauge  reading  at  Pointe  du  Boos  falls  from 
January  23,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908. 

By  mieans  of  the  diagram  and  table,  the  quantity  of  water  and  horsepower  for 
every  day  from  January  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1908,  may  be  fully  ascertained'  by  using 
the  upper  gauge  reading. 

7.  Table  showing  the  ground  required  for  millsites. 

8.  Table  of  land  that  might  be  flooded  by  proposed  millsite,  &c. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  THIBAUDEATJ,  C.E. 


IM 
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Qauob  reading  at  Pointe  du  Bois  Falk,  taken  by  the  Oily  of  Winnipeg  Power  De- 
partment, January  28, 1907  to  }£arch  81, 1908. 


Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Keadinf(. 

Lower  Gauge 
Reading. 

Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Keading. 

Lower  Gr&uge 
Reading. 

January    23  ... 

06 

0-5 

March     25.... 

0-5 

10 

24... 

•  •  •  • 

h      • 

>   • 

26... 

0 

4 

11 

25.... 

•  «  •  • 

•      ■ 

• 

27.... 

0 

4 

11 

26.... 

03 

0 

6 

28.... 

0 

5 

11 

27.... 

■  •  •  « 

•  • 

•  • 

29.... 

0 

5 

0-9 

28.... 

•  •  •  • 

•   • 

1  « 

30.... 

0 

6 

•  •  •  « 

29.... 

0  2 

0 

9 

April          1 

0 

5 

0-9 

30.... 

•  •      • 

■    • 

• 

2,... 

0 

5 

10 

31.... 

0-2 

I 

0 

8.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

February    1 

0-2 

0 

9 

4.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

2.... 

0  2 

0 

7 

6.... 

0 

6 

1-3 

9  • . . . 

■    •     a    • 

•   • 

• 

6.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

4.... 

01 

1 

0 

7.... 

0 

6 

•  •  •   • 

5... 

01 

1 

1 

8... 

0 

6 

1-3 

6.... 

01 

1 

1 

9.... 

0 

6 

IS 

7.... 

0-3 

1 

0 

10.... 

0 

7 

1-3 

o. .  .  ■ 

0*8 

0 

8 

11.... 

0 

9 

IS 

9.... 

0  3 

0 

3 

12.... 

1 

1 

1-3 

10.... 

0  3 

■  •   1 

• 

13.... 

1 

3 

1-3 

11.... 

0-3 

0 

3 

14... 

1 

2 

•  •  ■  » 

12  ... 

0-8 

0 

2 

15  .. 

1 

1 

1-3 

13.... 

0-3 

0 

3 

16... 

0 

9 

13 

14.   .. 

0  3 

0 

0 

17... 

0 

8 

IS 

15.... 

03 

0 

6 

18. . . . 

0 

7 

1-3 

16.   .. 

0-3 

0- 

5 

19.... 

0 

7 

1-3 

17.... 

0  4 

•   •    1 

« 

20.... 

0 

6 

1-3 

18.... 

0-4 

0 

6 

21.... 

0 

6 

■  •  •  • 

19  ... 

0-4 

0 

4 

22... 

0 

6 

13 

20.... 

0-4 

0 

4 

23.... 

0 

6 

1-3 

21.... 

0  4 

0 

3 

24.... 

0 

7 

13 

22... 

0-4 

0 

5 

25.... 

0 

7 

1-2 

23.... 

0  4 

0 

5 

26.... 

0 

7 

1-3 

24  ... 

•  •  •  • 

•   • 

• 

27 

0 

6 

1-3 

26  ... 

0-4 

0 

3 

28.... 

0 

6 

•  •  •   • 

26.... 

0  4 

0 

1 

29.... 

0 

6 

13 

27.... 

0-5 

0 

1 

tiU .... 

0 

6 

1-3 

28.... 

0  5 

0 

3 

May          1... 

0 

6 

1-3 

March         1 . . 

0  6 

0 

5 

«l. . . . 

0 

6 

12 

2  ... 

0-4 

0 

5 

o . . . . 

0 

6 

1*2 

3.   .. 

0-4 

•   • 

• 

4.... 

0 

6 

1-3 

4... 

0  4 

0 

7 

5.... 

0 

6 

«  •  •  « 

5. . . . 

0-4 

0 

6 

6  ... 

0 

6 

1-2 

6... 

0  4 

0 

5 

7.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

7  .. 

0-4 

0 

6 

o. .  .  . 

0 

6 

11 

8  ... 

0-4 

0 

6 

9.... 

0 

6 

11 

9.... 

0-4 

0 

'7 

10.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

10... 

0  4 

•   • 

■  • 

11.... 

0 

5 

12 

11.... 

0-4 

0 

9 

12.... 

0 

5 

•  •  *  * 

12.... 

0-4 

0 

8 

13.... 

0 

5 

1*2 

13.... 

0  5 

0 

7 

14.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

14.... 

0  6 

0 

8 

15.... 

0 

6 

1-2 

15.   .. 

0  6 

0 

■7 

16  .. 

0 

5 

11 

16.... 

0  6 

0 

8 

17.... 

0 

11 

17.... 

0-5 

•    • 

>  • 

18.... 

0 

10 

18.... 

0-6 

0 

■8 

19... 

0 

.  •  • . 

19.... 

0-6 

0 

8 

20.... 

0 

0-9 

20.... 

0  6 

0 

•8 

21.... 

0 

0  8 

21... 

0  6 

0 

9 

22.... 

0 

0-8 

22... 

0  6 

1 

0 

23.... 

0 

3 

0-7 

23.... 

0-5 

1 

0 

24.... 

0 

3 

0-7 

24... 

0-6 

•    • 

■  • 

25.... 

0 

3 

0-7 
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Gauge  reading  at  Pointe  du  Bois  Falls — Continued. 


Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Keading. 

Lower  Gauge 
Reading. 

Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Reading. 

Lower  Gauge 
Reading. 

May            26.... 

0  2 

0-7 

August      3  ... 

1-4 

1-4 

27.... 

0  2 

0  6 

4... 

1-4 

1-4 

2S.... 

01 

0  5 

5. . . . 

1.4 

1-5 

29.... 

01 

0-4 

6  ... 

1-4 

13 

ov. ... 

00 

0-3 

7.... 

1-4 

1-3 

uL .... 

0  1 

0  3 

o . . . . 

1-4 

1-3 

Jane              1 

01 

0.3 

•/.... 

1-3 

13 

^, ... 

0-2 

0  2 

10  ... 

1-4 

1-3 

3.... 

0  3 

0  1 

11.... 

1-4 

13 

^B  #  •  •  • 

04 

0  0 

12.... 

14 

1-3 

5.. . . 

0  4 

01 

13  .. 

14 

13 

6. . . . 

0  5 

0-2 

14.... 

1-4 

1-3 

7 

■    »  •  •  • 

0  5 

0-3 

15 ... . 

1-4 

13 

O.  •  .  • 

05 

0-3 

16.... 

1-4 

1-3 

9.... 

0  6 

0-3 

17.... 

1-4 

1-3 

10  ... 

0-6 

0  4 

lo. . . . 

15 

13 

11.... 

0.8 

0  6 

19.... 

16 

1-5 

12.... 

0-9 

0-8 

20.... 

16 

16 

13.... 

10 

0  9 

21.... 

17 

16 

14... 

1.0 

0.9 

22... 

1-7 

1-7 

15.... 

11 

10 

23.... 

17 

1-7 

16... 

11 

11 

24.... 

1-7 

1-7 

17.... 

1-2 

11 

25... 

1-7 

1-7 

lo.  ... 

1-3 

12 

26.... 

1-9 

1-7 

19  ... 

1-3 

1-3 

27... 

19 

20 

20.... 

13 

13 

28.... 

1-9 

2  0 

21.... 

1-4 

1-4 

29.... 

1-9 

2  0 

22 

15 

1-5 

«SV.  ... 

2  0 

2  0 

23.... 

1-5 

1-6 

31.... 

2  0 

20 

24.... 

15 

1-6 

September  1 

19 

21 

25 

1-5 

•  •  •  • 

£, ... 

1-9 

21 

26.... 

15 

17 

o . .  .  . 

2  0 

2  2 

27 

15 

1-8 

'    .    *     a    . 

2  0 

2  2 

28.... 

1-6 

1-8 

5. . . . 

2  0 

2-2 

29.... 

16 

1-8 

6. . . . 

2  0 

2  2 

30.... 

1-6 

1-8 

7...- 

2-0 

2-3 

July              1 

1-6 

1-9 

8.... 

2  0 

2  3 

^              2.... 

1-6 

19 

V  .    .    .    . 

20 

2-3 

3... 

1-6 

1-9 

10.... 

2  0 

2  3 

4.   .. 

1-6 

19 

11  ... 

2  0 

2  3 

5.... 

1-5 

19 

12.... 

2  0 

2-3 

6. . . . 

15 

1-9 

13:... 

20 

2  3 

7 

15 

1-9 

14.... 

2  1 

2  5 

O  .  •  .  • 

1-5 

1-8 

15... 

21 

2  5 

9.... 

1-5 

1-7 

16.... 

2-1 

2  6 

10  ... 

1-5 

16 

17.... 

21 

2-5 

11.... 

1-5 

1-6 

lo .... 

2  1 

2  5 

12.... 

15 

16 

19.... 

21 

2-5 

13.... 

1-5 

15 

20.... 

2  1 

2-5 

14.... 

1-5 

1-5 

21.... 

21 

2-5 

15  ... 

1-5 

1-5 

22.... 

21 

2  5 

16... 

15 

15 

23... 

2  2 

2-5 

17.... 

15 

1-5 

24.... 

2  2 

2  5 

18.... 

15 

1-5 

25.... 

2  2 

2  5 

19.... 

15 

1-5 

26.... 

2  2 

2-5 

20.... 

15 

1-6 

27.... 

2  3 

2  7 

21.... 

1-5 

15 

Jo. . . . 

2  3 

2  7 

22  ... 

15 

16 

29.... 

2-3 

2-7 

23.... 

1-5 

1-5 

ou . . . . 

2-3 

2  7 

24.... 

1-5 

15 

October     1 

2  3 

2-8 

25.... 

1-5 

15 

^ . . . . 

2  4 

2-9 

26.... 

14 

1-4 

«>. . . . 

2-4 

2-9 

27 

14 

14 

4 

2  4 

2-9 

28... 

1-4 

1-4 

5  .   . 

2  5 

3-3 

29.... 

1-4 

1-4 

6. . . . 

2-5 

3  3 

30.... 

1-4 

1-4 

7 

i  . . . . 

2  5 

3-3 

i)X  .... 

1-4 

1-4 

o. .  . . 

2  5 

3*3 

August         1  —  • 
2. . .  • 

14 
1-4 

1  4 
1-4 

•T  .  .   .   . 

10 

25 
2-5 

3-3 
3-3 
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Gauoe  reading  at  Pointe  du  Bois  Falls — Continued. 


Date. 

Upper  Gau^ 
Heading. 

Lower  Gaage 
Reading. 

Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Reading. 

Lower  Gauge 
Reading. 

October     11  — 

2  6 

3-3 

December  18 

2  5 

2-7 

12.... 

2  7 

3  4 

19.... 

2  6 

2  7 

13  ... 

2.7 

3  4 

20..   . 

2  6 

2-6 

14.... 

2.7 

3  4 

21.... 

2-5 

2-5 

15 ... . 

2.7 

3  4 

22.... 

2  5 

2  5 

16.... 

2.7 

•3-4 

23.... 

2-5 

2  5 

17  ... 

27 

3-4 

24.... 

2  5 

2  5 

18... 

27 

3  4 

25  ... 

2  5 

2  5 

19.... 

27 

3-4 

26. . . . 

2  5 

2-6 

20.... 

2-7 

3  4 

27.... 

2  5 

2  4 

21.... 

2-7 

3  4 

28  .   . 

2  5 

2-3 

22.... 

2-7 

3  4 

29.... 

2  5 

23 

23.... 

2-7 

3-4 

30... 

2-5 

2  4 

24  ... 

2  7 

3  4 

81.... 

2  5 

2  3 

25.... 

2-7 

3  4 

January      1... 

2  6 

2-3 

26... 

27 

3  4 

A  .  .   .   . 

2  4 

2-3 

27.... 

2-7 

3  4 

1                    3. . . . 

2-4 

2-4 

28.... 

2  7 

3-4 

4 

2  4 

2-3 

29,... 

2-7 

3  4 

5. . . . 

2  4 

23 

30.... 

2-5 

3  3 

6.... 

2-4 

2-3 

31.... 

2-5 

3  3 

7 

fl   ■  •  •  • 

2  4 

2  4 

November  1 

2  5 

3-3 

8.... 

2  4 

2  4 

A  •  .    .  . 

2-5 

3  3 

0  .   .   •   . 

2  4 

2  3 

3... 

2  5 

3  3 

10... 

24 

2  4 

4.... 

2  6 

3  3 

11.... 

2  4 

2-3 

5 

2  5 

3  3 

12.... 

2  3 

2  3 

6.... 

2  5 

3  3 

13.... 

2-4 

2-3 

7.... 

2  5 

3  3 

A*S  >  •  •  • 

2  4 

2-3 

o.  .  .  . 

2-5 

3  3 

15..   . 

2  4 

2  4 

«7.  .  .  . 

2  5 

3  3 

16.... 

2  4 

2-3 

10.... 

2  5 

3-3 

1                   i i .... 

2  4 

2-3 

11.... 

2  5 

3  3 

18  ... 

2  5 

2-3 

12... 

2  5 

3  3 

19.... 

2  6 

2  3 

13.... 

2  5 

3  3 

20... 

2  5 

23 

14  ... 

2-5 

3  3 

21.... 

26 

2-3 

15.... 

2  5 

3  3 

22.... 

2  6 

2*3 

16.... 

2  5 

3  3 

23.... 

26 

2  3 

17.... 

2  5 

3  3 

24.... 

2-6 

20 

18  ... 

2-5 

3-3 

25... 

2-6 

20 

19.... 

2-5 

3  3 

26  ... 

2  5 

2  1 

20.. 

2  5 

8  3 

27.... 

2  5 

2  2 

21.... 

2  6 

3  3 

28.... 

2  6 

2  6 

22... 

2  5 

3  3 

29... 

2  6 

27 

23.... 

2  6 

3  3 

30  ... 

2-6 

29 

24.... 

2  5 

3  3 

81.... 

2  6 

2-9 

25... 

2  5 

3  3 

February    1 

2  6 

2-9 

26.... 

2-5 

3  3 

2. . . . 

2-7 

20 

27.... 

2  6 

3  3 

3... 

27 

30 

ZflS .... 

2  5 

3  3 

«  •  •  •  • 

27 

2  7 

29.... 

2  5 

3  3 

.6  .. 

2-8 

29 

30.... 

2  5 

3  3 

6  ... 

2-8 

2-9 

December  1 . . . 

2-5 

3  3 

7 

I    •  •  ■  • 

2-8 

2  9 

hI  •  •   •  • 

2-5 

3-3 

O.  •  .  , 

2-8 

SO 

«S*  .  •  • 

2.5 

3  3 

9.... 

2-8 

28 

4  ... 

2  5 

3  3 

10... 

2-8 

26 

5. . . . 

2  6 

3  3 

11.... 

2-9 

23 

6  .. 

2  5 

3  2 

12.... 

2  9 

22 

7... 

2  5 

3-1 

13... 

2  9 

20 

o     ... 

2-5 

31 

14... 

2-8 

20                 } 

«7.  .  .  . 

2  5 

30 

15.... 

2-8 

2-0 

10.... 

2-5 

3  0 

16.... 

2-8 

20 

U  ... 

2-6 

3  0 

17.... 

2-8 

20 

12.... 

2-6 

2  9 

18... 

2-8 

1-9 

13  .. 

2  6 

2-9 

19.... 

2  8 

2-0 

14.... 

2-5 

2-8 

20.. 

2-8 

19 

15.... 

2  5 

2-8 

21.... 

2  7 

19 

16.   .   1 

2  6 

2  7 

22.... 

2-8 

1-8 

17. ...I 

2-5 

2  7 

23  ... 

2-8 

1-8 
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Gauge  reading  at  Pointe  du  Bois  Falls — Continued. 


Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Keadtng. 

Lower  (rauge 
Reading. 

Date. 

Upper  Gauge 
Reading. 

Lower  Gauge 
Reading. 

February  24 

2  7 

2  3 

March     16.... 

2-8 

1-5 

25... 

2  6 

2  5 

17... 

2 

8 

7 

26  ... 

2  6 

2  5 

18.... 

2 

7 

5 

27.... 

27 

2-5 

19.... 

2 

7 

5 

28... 

27 

2  5 

f                   20  ... 

2 

7 

5 

29..   . 

2  7 

1-9 

21.... 

2 

•8 

4 

March        1.... 

2  7 

1-8 

i                   22... 

2 

7 

5 

2.... 

2-8 

17 

23... 

2 

8 

3 

3.... 

2-8 

17 

24... 

2 

•8 

3 

4... 

2-8 

1-6 

25.... 

2 

■8 

3 

5... . 

2-8 

1-6 

26... 

2 

7 

3 

6.... 

2  7 

16 

27.... 

2 

7 

2 

7.... 

2  7 

1  6 

28... 

2 

7 

2 

8  .. 

2  7 

17 

29.... 

2 

7 

1 

9.... 

27 

1-8 

30.... 

2 

7 

0 

10  ... 

2  7 

1-8 

31... 

2  7 

.0 

11.... 

2  7 

28 

1-6 
1-6 

12 

13  ... 

2-8 

1-6 

N.B.                         C.^.R.  levels. 

14.... 

2-8 

1-5 

Upper  gauge 

962  69 

16  ... 

2-8 

1-5 

Lower  gauge 

930  95 

Discharge  and  Horsepower  Table  for  Winnip^  Kiver,  Mamtoba — Pointe  du  Bois, 

Upper  Gauge,  1907-1908. 


Upper  gauge 
reading. 

Discharge 
foot-aecond. 

Theoretical 
Horsepower 
per  fout  fall. 

Upper  gauge 
reading. 

Discharge 
foot-second. 

Theoretical 
Horsepower 
per  foot  fall. 

300.... 

2-90 

2-80 

270  .... 
2  60  .. 
2-50  ... 

2  40 

230 

2  20 

210 

200 

1-90 

1-80 

170 

1  60 

1-30 

1-40 

1-30 

1-20 

110 

100 

0-90 

72000 
69500 
67100 
64500 
62025 
59600 
67350 
56250 
63200 
51250 
49550 
48025 
46600 
45150 
43700 
42300 
41000 
39100 
.  38420 
37150 
36000 
34600 

8180 
7700 
"300 
6855 
6710 
6448 
6205 
5978 
5791 
5545 
5356 
5196 
5042 
4886 
4728 
4560 
4435 
4278 
4156 
4020 
3900 
3747 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—0 

—0 

—0 

-0 

-0 

—0 

—0 

—0 

-0 

—1 

—1 

-1 

—1 

80 

70 

60     .... 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

00 

10  .... 
20..     .. 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

oU 

90 

•00 

10 

•20  

30 

33500 
32420 
31300 
30350 
29450 
28450 
27500 
26550 
25600 
24700 
23950 
23123 
22300 
21550 
20800 
2005O 
19400 
18750 
18100 
17450 
16800 
16150 

3624 
3512 
3386 
3285 
3186 
3078 
2976 
2880 
2770 
2672 
2592 
2500 
2413 
2331 
2250 
2169 
2100 
2018 
1978 
1888 
1816 
1740 

Approximate  list  of  parcels  of  land  that  are  liable  to  be  flooded  if  dams  are  built 
^  suggested.  Generally,  any  land  where  the  water  is  not  to  be  raised  more  than 
twelve  feet  is  not  likely  to  be  flooded. 


SILVER  FALLS  TO  WHTTEHUD  FALLS. 


Section  1,  east  half  section  2>  township  18,  range  10  east  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian, section  86,  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  section  25,  and  northeast  quarter 
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section  24,  township  17,  range  10,  southwest  quarter  section  6,  township  18,  range  "LI., 
north  half  section  30,  section    31  and  west  half  section  32,  township  17,  range  11. 

GRAND  DU  BONNBT  VALLS. 

Sections  2,  3,  10,  11,  14,  22,  east  helf  section  15,  southeast  quarter  and  west  lialf 
section  23,  township  17,  range  11. 

LOWER  SEVEN  RAPIDS   FALLS. 

l^orth  half  section  27,  northeast  quarter  section  28^  east  half  section  33,  sectioii 
84  and  west  half  section  35,  townships  13,  range  11. 

UPPER  SEVEN  RAPmS  FALLS. 

Sections  31,  32,  35  and  36,  northeast  quarter  section  34,  north  half  section.  33, 
township  13,  range  12,  south  half  section  5,  sections  1,2,3  and  4,  south  half  sections 
10  and  11,  township  14,  range  12. 

POINTE   DU   BOIB   FALLS. 

East  half  section  35,  section  36,  township  15  range  14,  west  half  section  31,  town- 
ship 15,  range  15,  section  1  east  haK  section  2,  south  half  and  northeast  quartsfr  sec- 
tion 12,  township  16,  range  14,  northwest  quarter  section  3,  north  half  and  SQuthwest 
quarter  section  4,  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16  and  23,  north  half  and  southwest 
quarter  section  10,  north  half  section  11,  east  half  and  southwest  quarter  section  17, 
south  half  sections  21  and  22,  township  16,  range  15. 

LAND  RESEKVED  FOR  MTLLSITE. 

POINTE  DU  BOIS. 

Section  36,  township  15,  range  14  east  of  principal  meridian. 

SLAVE  FALLS. 

Southeast  quarter  section  11,  southwest  quarter  section  12,  northwest  quarter 
section  1  and  northeast  quarter  section  2,  township  15,  range  14. 

UPPER  SEVEN  RAPIDS  FALLS. 

West  half  section  31,  township  13,  range  12,  section  36  and  north  half  section 
25,  township  13,  range  11. 

LOWER  SEVEN   RAPIDS   FALLS. 

West  half  section  35,  section  34,  north  half  section  27,  east  half  section  33  and 
northeast  quarter  section  28,  township  13,  range  11. 

GRAND  DU  BONNET  FALLS. 

Sections  14,  22,  23,  north  half  section  15,  tovniship  17,  range  11. 

SILVER  FALLS. 

North  half  section  1,  south  half  section  12,  northeast  quarter  section  2  and  aoutli- 
east  quarter  section  11,  township  18,  range  10. 

PINE   FALLS. 

Northwest  quarter  section  18,  west  half  section  28,  north  half  section  19  and 
section  29,  township  18,  range  10. 
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APPENDIX  Ho.  42. 
REPORT  OF  J.  N.  WALLACE,  D.L.S. 

SDBVET  OF  THE  BOUNDABT  BETWEEN  BBTTISH  COLUMBIA  AND  THE  YUKON  TEBBITOBT  A0B088 

THE  DALTON  TBAHi. 


Oalqabt^  Alta,,  January  6,  1908. 

E.  Devilub,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Sorreyor  Qeneral, 
Ottawa,  Ont 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  survey  of  part  of 
the  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  your  instructions  of  May  13, 1907 : — 

I  left  Calgary  on  May  27  and  reached  Vancouver  on  the  80th,  having  stopped 
over  for  two  days  at  Kamloops,  B.C.,  where  J.  purchased  thirteen  pack  horses. 

The  party  was  organized  and  the  outfit  completed  at  Vancouver.  We  left  there 
on  June  7  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  Princess  Beatrice^  and  reached  Skagway 
on  the  evening  of  June  11. 

My  instructions  were  to  offset  the  monomients  on  the  Yukon  boundary  between 
lake  Bennett  and  Windy  amn,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  suxv^  across  the  Dalton 
trail  I,  therefore,  divided  the  party  at  Skagway;  the  head  packer  and  three  men 
were  sent  with  all  the  horses,  and  the  bulk  of  the  outfit  across  to  Pyramid  harbour, 
which  is  about  three  hours  run  southwest  from  Skagway,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Chilkat  inlet.  This  portion  of  the  party  immediately  set  to  work  to  get  the  outfit 
Up  Chilkat  river  and  then  up  the  Dalton  trail  as  far  as  possible.  The  boundary 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  crosses  this  trail  about  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  northerly  from  Pyramid  harbour. 

I  myself,  with  my  assistant,  Mr.  Blahchard  Dodge,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party 
left  Skagway  by  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  railway  on  June  13  and  reached  Pen- 
nington, B.C.,  fifty-two  miles  north,  the  same  afternoon.  Next  day  the  outfit  was 
moved  up  to  the  boundary  and  work  commenced  on  the  part  east  of  lake  Bennett. 

The  boundary  monument  known  as  'H'  stands  about  fifty  yards  east  of  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  railway  track,  which  here  runs  along  the  east  edge  of  lake  Bennett. 
It  is  plainly  visible  to  anyone  passing  on  the  train,  and  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  north  of  Pennington.  There  is  only  a  residence  for  an  operator  and  two 
parties  of  railway  sectionmen  at  Pennington,  but  all  trains  stop  there,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  stop  there  over  night. 

The  boundary  crosses  a  long  steady  incline  as  it  goes  easterly  from  monument 
'H.'  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  first  moun- 
tain east  of  lake  Bennett,  at  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  lake. 
As  the  line  nears  this  summit  it  goes  through  a  good  deal  of  spruce  timber,  and  a 
person  standing  on  the  shore  of  lake  Bennett  can  clearly  see  three  lines  cut  out 
against  the  sky  at  the  sunmiit.  The  most  northerly  of  the  three  lines  is  the  boundary 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon. 

Between  lake  Bemnett  and  the  sumonit  just  referred  to  there  is  a  monument  on 
a  local  shoulder  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  lake.  After  reaching  the 
summit  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  to  Windy  Arm  is  across  a  rough  mountainous 
tenntry.    While  it  is  unfit  for  pack  horses,  and  we  had  to  pack  our  outfit  across  our- 
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selves,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  any  of  the  boundary  monuments,  and,  except 
the  eastern  slope  from  mount  Racine  down  to  Windy  Arm,  there  are  no  precipitous 
areas  near  the  line.  This  section  has  already  been  described  in  detail  in  the  d^art- 
mental  report  for  the  year  1901^.  The  total  horizontal  distance  from  lake  Beimett  to 
Windy  Arm  is  a  little  over  eight  miles.  There  are  monuments  on  the  shores  of  both 
lakes  and  ten  intermediate  ones.  The  monument  on  the  west  shore  of  Windy  Arm 
is  known  as  'G.*  The  next  one  west  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Windy  Ann. 
and  stands  in  dense  timber  on  the  top  of  the  westerly  bank  of  a  small  stream  flowing 
north  and  about  one  hundred  feet  up  from  its  junction  with  Racine  cre^,  which 
latter  flows  easterly  around  the  north  slope  of  mount  Racine  and  empties  into  Windy 
Arm  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  boundary.  The  next  monument  west  is  on  the 
summit  of  mount  Racine.  Windy  Arm  is  a  little  over  a  mile  wide  along  the  bound- 
ary.   The  most  easterly  post  o&etted  was  that  standing  on  its  east  shore. 

The  town  of  Wynton  is  situated  just  south  of  the  boundary  on  the  west  shore  of 
Winidy  Arm.  Conrad  is  about  aix  miles  to  the  north.  Kuch  yaluable  ore  has  been 
found  in  this  locality  and  a  large  amount  of  development  work  has  been  done,  and 
several  miles  of  aerial  tramways  have  been  oonabructed  on  the  west  shore  north  of 
the  boundary.  Some  small  work  has  also  been  done  south  of  the  boundary  on  the 
east  shore. 

There  is  a  kind  of  pass  by  which  one  may  easily  cross  the  mountains  from  Wynton 
to  Pennington,  keeping  near  the  boundary  line.  The  route  lies  up  the  valley  of  Racine 
creek,  keeping  on  the  north  side  high  up  above  the  stream,  until  nearing  its  sharp 
turn  to  the  south.  Here  the  creek  should  be  crossed  and  the  southeasterly  bank  fol- 
lowed, which  leads  to  a  grassy  open  valley  containing  a  small  elongated  lake  through 
which  Racine  creek  flows  north  .  A  boundary  monument  may  be  seen  here,  standing 
about  30  feet  up  the  westerly  slope  of  the  valley,  and  about  100  feet  northwest  of 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  After  proceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  lake, 
a  wide,  rough  trough-shaped  valley  may  be  seen  extending  to  the  south  of  west.  By 
following  it  westerly  a  stream  flowing  west  is  ultimately  found.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed down  until  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake  where  it  should  bejeft, 
Bnd  a  route  taken  a  good  deal  higher  up  along  the  lower  slopes  of  some  mountains 
forming  the  southerly  side  of  the  wide  valley.  By  proceeding  along  these  slopes,  the 
summit  overlooking  lake  Bennett  is  reached  with  nothing  worse  than  some  deep 
ravines  which  run  at  right  angles  across  the  route.  The  descent  to  White  Pass  rail- 
fnay  is  easy,  if  '^ne  keeps  a  little  north  of  the  boundary. 

The  work  near  Windy  Arm  was  completed  on  July  3  and  next  day  we  went  by 
the  steamer  Ohaner  to  Cariboo  on  the  White  Pass  railway  and  from  there  to  Skag- 
way.  This  steamer  runs  from  June  1  to  November  1  and  connects  Cariboo,  Atlin, 
Conrad  and  Wynton.    There  are  also  smaller  steamers  on  Windy  Arm. 

We  left  Skagway  for  Haines  on  July  6  and  reached  there  after  an  adventuronB 
voyage  of  two  hours  in  the  little  mail  steamer  Hegg  against  a  very  rough  sea 
Haines  is  about  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Skagway. 

From  Haines  we  proceeded  up  the  Chilkat  and  Dalton  trail  to  the  Yukon 
boundary.  As  the  route  taken  is  that  usually  followed,  it  is  here  described  in  some 
detail  as  far  as  Dalton  Poet  whidi  is  seventy  miles  north  of  the  international 
boundary. 

Haines  is  the  best  seaport  from  which  to  proceed  up  the  Dalton  trail,  provided 
no  horses  are  taken.  A  long  tongue  of  land  runs  down  to  the  sea,  between  Chiftoot 
and  Chilkat  inlets.  Haines  is  on  the  Chilkoot  or  east  side;  ^ Hindistuckie,'  five  miles 
from  Haines,  ie  the  name  given  to  the  point  of  embarkation  for  proceeding  by  water 
up  the  Chilkat,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  tongue  of  land.  It  is  merely  a  name^ 
and  uncertain  at  that  as  I  could  not  And  anyone  who  would  assume  the  responsibili^ 
of  spelling  it. 

If  horses  are  taken,  there  is  only  one  trail  for  them  at  present  up  the  Chilkat, 
and  that  is  on  the  far  side  from  Haines  and  'Hindistuckie.'    In  order  to  avoid  cross* 
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ing  them  over  the  dangerous  quicksands  of  the  Chilkat,  they  should  be  landed, 
in  the  first  instanoe,  on  the  west  side  of  this  inlet  at  Pyramid  harbour.  This 
is  a  fine  harbour  and  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  have  a  wharf  there,  but  it  is 
not  a  regrolar  calling  place  for  steamers. 

From  either  ^indistuckie'  or  Pyramid  harbour,  canoes  carrying  two  tons  of 
freight  each  travel  up  the  Chilkat  as  far  as  Wells,  about  twenty-seven  miles  up  stream. 
They  depend  upon  a  prevailing  south  wind  to  take  them  a^rainst  the  currents.  If 
this  wind  is  not  on  hand  when  wanted,  there  is  no  redress.  It  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  it,  as  no  headway  can  be  made  by  any  other  means.  We  had  to  wait  a  day  and 
then  had  such  an  apology  for  a  wind  that,  after  eleven  hours  on  the  water,  we  had  to 
camp  near  midnight  at  Klukwan,  a  mile  short  of  Wells.  With  a  good  wind  which  is 
fairly  frequent,  the  distance  to  Wells  is  covered  in  six  hours.  When  coming  down 
in  October  we  had  a  small  gale  blowing  up  stream  against  us. 

WeUs  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chilkat,  at  its  junction  with  Klehini  river,  and 
is  the  head  of  navigation  so  far  as  freight  is  concerned.  From  here  to  Porcupine  is 
thirteen  miles.  The  United  States  authorities  are  building  a  first  class  wagon  road 
between  Wells  and  Porcupine,  already  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  save  two  dangerous 
crossings  of  the  Klehini.  The  intention,  I  believe,  is  to  extend  the  road  northerly 
to  Pleasant  Camp  to  connect  with  the  Canadian  road  from  there,  and  also  to  build  a 
road  along  the  east  side  of  the  Chilkat  from  ^indistuckie'  to  Wells.  When  this  ia 
completed,  Haines  will  be  the  best  landing  place  for  all  outfits,  with  or  without 
horses. 

At  Porcupine  there  is  a  i)08toffioe  and  extensive  mining  works,  and  a  trading 
store  of  the  Porcupine  Gold  Mining  company.  It  is  seven  miles  over  a  g^ood  wagon 
road  from  here  to  Tleasant  Camp/  but  Klehini  river  must  be  crossed  on  the  way. 
'  Pleasant  Camp '  is,  in  summer  at  least,  a  beautiful  spot  just  within  Canadian  terri« 
tory. 

B^ond  Tleasant  Camp'  only  pack  horses  can  at  present  be  used,  but  a  wagon 
road  is  now  being  constructed  to  'Rainy  Hollow,'  which  is  fourteen  miles  farther. 
Some  excellent  copper  ore  has  been  found  near  ^ainy  HolloV  and  a  good  deal  of 
work  is  now  in  progress.  The  mining  district  is  all  in  Canadian  territory  and,  if 
reports  are  justified,  it  should  become  famous. 

Two  routes  can  be  followed  at  present  from  Tleasant  Camp'  to  ^ainy  Hollow;' 
one  follows  the  valley  of  the  Klehini,  keeps  low  down  in  the  timber,  and  is  very  bad ; 
the  other  strikes  high  up  in  the  mountains  a  couple  of  miles  out  from  'Pleasant 
Camp.'  This  upper  trail  crosses  a  kind  of  summit  pass  and  is  difficult  to  follow  in 
bad  weather.  Most  summit  passes  have  no  definite  land  marks.  Their  topography 
is  oi>en  and  rolling  and  there  is  often  danger  in  a  fog  or  snowstorm,  that  one  may  get 
down  over  the  wrong  watershed.  The  elevation  of  'Rainy  Hollow'  is  stated  to  be 
2,700  feet. 

The  next  stage  to  'Glacier  Camp'  is  about  twenty-two  miles,  with  no  x>06sible  in- 
termediate camping  ground  and  no  shelter  of  any  kind  if  bad  weather  comes  on. 
Timber  is  left  at '  Rainy  Hollow '  and  the  trail  gradually  rises  to  an  elevataion  of  8,800 
feet.  Just  before  the  crossing  of  Clear  creek,  and  about  half  way,  the  trail  begins  to 
descend  and  at '  Glacier  Camp '  is  about  3,200  feet  elevation.  When  nearing  this  camp 
the  trail  follows  down  the  gravel  bed  of  a  large  stream  flowing  northerly  called 
Nadahini  river  (a  branch  of  the  Chilkat.)  As  soon  as  it  leaves  this  river  and  turns 
up  on  the  westerly  bank,  some  spruce  timber  may  be  seen  to  the  west,  and  it  is  better 
to  camp  here  than  to  go  on  to  the  'Cabin'  where  there  is  no  firewood.  This  would 
be  about  a  mile  before  reaching  the  'Cabin.'  Horses  will  surely  go  back  to  'Mosquito 
Flats,'  a  kind  of  little  prairie  about  four  miles  south  of  the  'Cabin,'  but  they  will  go 
back  in  any  case.  The  'Cabin'  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  Nadahini 
river  and  visible  in  the  high  willows  only  when  it  is  very  close. 

From  'Glacier'  to  'Bear  Camp'  is  fourteen  miles.  About  nine  miles  from  'Glacier' 
the  trail  passes  around  the  east  side  of  a  lake  and  then  down  a  little  canyon  in 
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flows  Mansfield  creek,  the  trail  following  the  edge  of  the  stream.  It  then  enters  an  ex- 
tensive open  dry  area  with  willow  bushes. 

The  boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  can  now  be  easily  identified, 
although  still  about  six  miles  to  the  north.  The  valley  of  the  Tatshenshini  stretches 
away  a  little  west  of  north,  with  a  group  of  mountains  standing  out  in  the  far  dist^ 
ance,  which  are  north  of  Dalton  post.  To  the  west  of  north  and  about  seven  miles 
away  may  be  seen  a  high  sharp  ridge,  riuming  east  and  west.  At  the  extreme  east 
end  of  this  ridge  there  is  a  dome-shaped  prominence  with  a  small  terrace  a  Httle 
below  its  summit.  The  dome  is  the  most  easterly  prominence  on  the  sky  line  west 
of  the  Tatshenshini  valley.  On  the  summit  of  this  dome  there  is  a  boundary  monument 
The  ridge  referred  to  is  plainly  visible  from  a  point  about  a  mile  south  of  'Glacier 
Gamp/  and  at  intervals  thereafter  along  the  Dalton  traiL  On  the  east  of  the  Tatshenshini 
valley  is  a  high  even-topped  mountain  range,  running  almost  north.  The  boundary 
crosses  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  shoulder  at  the  extreme  southerly  end  of 
this  range,  and  then  passes  east  up  the  valley  at  its  foot,  which  is  the  valley  of  Blan- 
chard  river.  After  travelling  across  the  above  mentioned  open  area  the  old  ford  across 
Tatshenshini  river  is  reached^  about  seventy  yards  below  the  junction  of  a  large  stream 
coming  in  from  the  east.  The  ford  is  partly  washed  out  and  a  better  one  may  be 
obtained  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  Tatshenshini.  'Bear  Cabin,'  a  former  stopping  place 
of  the  Boyal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  stands  apart  from  any  river  and  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  the  old  ford.  The  best  camping  ground  is  obtained  by  leaving  the 
Dalton  trail  shortly  after  entering  the  open  area  and  going  about  a  mile  northeast 
to  the  large  stream  just  mentioned. 

From  'Bear  Camp'  to  Dalton  post  is  about  twenty  miles,  with,  however,  several 
possible  intermediate  camping  grounds.  Two  junctions  of  streams  are  crossed  in 
deep  valleys,  called  Sheep  canyon  and  Horse  canyon,  and  distant  five  and  eight  miles 
from  the  old  ford.  Either  of  these  forms  a  good  camping  ground  if  the  canyon  is 
followed  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  trail.  It  is  stated  that  a  good  pass  is 
obtained  across  the  mountain  range  west  of  the  Tatshenshini  by  following  up  the  most 
northerly  of  the  two  streams  uniting  in  Sheep  canyon.  This  pass  leads  to  the  head 
waters  of  a  stream  flowing  w^  ^terly  into  the  Tatshenshini,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
boundary.  I  believe  the  dalton  trail  reaches  its  highest  elevation  between  Sheep  canyon 
and  the  old  ford.  The  trail  enters  timber  about  six  miles  north  of  Horse  canyon  and 
keeps  in  timber  to  Dalton  pcot.  The  Tatshenshini  can  be  forded  opposite  the  'post' 
if  the  water  is  very  low,  but  the  best  ford  is  obtained  a  mile  lower  down.  The  'post* 
is  on  the  farther  side.  From  Dalton  post  it  is  seventy-three  miles  to  '  Champagne 
Landing,'  and  from  there  sixty  miles  by  stage  to  Whitehorse.  A  branch  trail  runs 
southwest  from  Dalton  post  for  forty  miles  along  the  west  side  of  Tatshenshini  river, 
which  flows  southerly  after  leaving  Dalton  post. 

We  left  Haines  on  July  0  and  reached  Wells  next  day,  where  I  found  all  the  pack 
horses  and  the  four  men  sent  on  from  Skagway  on  June  12.  They  had  transported 
all  the  outfit  as  far  as  'Pleasant  Camp,'  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  'Glacier 
Camp,'  eighty  miles  from  Haines.  We  all  reached  the  boimdary  line  in  Horse  canyon 
on  July  23,  having  been  delayed  by  high  water  in  all  the  rivers  and  having  to  double 
trip  part  of  the  journey.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  observations  for  latitude  being 
taken  until  the  nights  of  July  29  and  30,  when  a  point  w>as  established  from  the  obser- 
vations of  twenty-four  pairs  of  stars  with  the  zenith  telescope,  with  a  probable  error 
of  0.23  of  a  second.  The  point  of  observation  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tatshenshini, 
about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  monument  known  as  '  M.' 

By  August  7  a  trial  line  had  been  run  west  from  '  M '  for  a  distance  of  nearly  ^n 
miles  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  west  of  the  Tatshenshini.  This  range  extends 
many  miles  southerly  and  northerly  as  far  as  Dalton  i>ost,  where  the  Tatshenshini  flows 
around  the  north  end.  It  caused  us  delays  aggregating  at  least  two  weeks  during  the 
season,  and  I  refer  to  it  below  as  the  Barrier  range.    It  was  hard  enough  to  get  the 
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line  across,  but  out  of  the  question  to  get  the  camp  over,  bo  we  had  to  travel  around 
by  Dalton  post,  necessitating  two  crossings  of  Tatshenshini  river  in  order  to  get  at 
the  end  of  the  line  west  of  the  range. 

I  may  say  that  both  the  Tatshenshini  and  Klehini  rivers  were  constant  sources  of 
trouble  and  danger  all  season.  Their  current  is  so  swift  that  a  man  on  foot  cannot 
ford  them  if  the  water  is  even  up  to  his  knees.  Fords  exist  one  day  and  are  washed 
out  the  next,  and  added  to  all  is  the  fact  that  the  muddiness  of  the  water  prevente 
its  depth  from  being  known  and  the  presence  of  huge  boulders  makes  footing  very 
insecure.  Horses  new*  to  such  rivers  at  first  allow  themselves  to  drift  off  a  ford  and 
pay  no  attention  to  their  responsibilities,  but  after  a  time  they  learn  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  current  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  average  rate  of  the 
Tatshenshini  is  six  miles  an  hour  and  the  Klehini  is  swifter. 

Having  found  the  end  of  the  line,  it  was  continued  on  the  Tatshenshini  near 
station  *  N,'  where  a  long  hunt  for  the  former  post  ensued.  It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  this  post  had  been  washed  away  in  a  flood  on  the  river.  Observations  for 
latitude  were  taken  again  here  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tatshenshini  on  the  nights  of 
August  24  and  26,  when  a  point  was  established  from  the  results  of  the  observation  of 
twenty-one  pairs  of  stars,  with  a  probable  error  of  2.24  of  a  second.  In  the  matter  of 
taking  observations  for  latitude  Mr.  Blanchard  Dodge  gave  the  most  valuable  assistance 
and  I  think  will  make  a  name  for  himself  as  an  observer.  The  final  boundary  line  was 
then  run  back  easterly,  the  i>06ts  being  ofisetted  to  the  true  line  and  a  new  line  cut 
out  in  the  timber,  and  the  whole  completed  to  the  summit  of  the  Barrier  range.  Camp 
was  then  moved  back  easterly  around  by  Dalton  x)06t,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bound- 
ary completed  to  the  Tatshenshini  at  station  '  M.' 

On  September  21  a  trial  line  running  east  from  'M'  was  commenced  and  con- 
tinued for  five  and  three-quarter  miles,  where  we  ended  oi>eration8  for  the  season. 

We  started  back  for  the  coast  on  September  30.  On  the  night  of  October  1,  we 
were  cami>ed  at  '  Glacier '  at  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet,  and  four  inches  of  snow  f elL 
We  crossed  the  summit  next  day  in  a  snowstorm,  which  turned  to  fog  and  rain  within 
a  few  miles  of  'Rainy  Hollow.'  Next  day  the  journey  was  continued  to  Porcupine 
in  pouring  rain,  while  no  doubt  heavy  snow  was  falling  on  the  summit  we  had  just 
left,  for  on  October  8  there  was  a  depth  of  over  three  feet  of  snow  there. 

We  reached  Haines  on  October  6,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8th  we  crossed 
over  to  Skagway  in  the  steamer  Georgia,  which  plys  beween  Juneau^  Skagway  and 
Haines.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  paid  off  all  the  men,  except  one,  allowing 
them  their  time  to  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  Vancouver,  October  13. 

I  then  proceeded  with  one  man  to  Windy  Arm  where  I  corrected  the  x>osition  of  a 
post  on  the  boundary  and  returned  to  Skagway  on  October  14.  Skagway  was  left 
on  the  17th  by  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  and  I  reached  Vancouver  on  the  20th  and 
Calgary  October  23. 

BOUNDARY  LINE  FROM  STATION  'm'  TO  STATION  'n.' 

Monument  '  M '  is  situated  in  a  dense  growth  of  spruce  on  the  east  bank  of  Tat- 
shenshini river  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  from  the  river,  and  twenty-two 
feet  above  its  level.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  stream  coining 
down  from  Horse  canyon.  It  can  be  reached  from  the  Dalton  trail  by  following  down 
the  north  side  of  the  streams  in  either  Sheep  canyon,  which  is  best^  or  in  Horse  canyon, 
but  the  Hatshenshini  has  then  to  be  forded  in  a  bad  place.  I  believe  a  trail  could  be 
cut  north  from  'Bear  Camp,'  keeping  back  some  distance  east  of  the  Tatshenshini 
and  striking  the  boundary  where  it  crosses  Blanchard  river,  when  it  is  only  a  short 
distance  west  across  ~a  hill  to  '  M.' 

The  Tatshenshini  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  varies  much  in 
depth.  As  a  rule  it  cannot  be  forded  on  the  boundary  line.  Immediately  after  leaving 
the  Tatshenshini  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  the  first  monument  west  of  '  M,'  which  is 
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distant  five-eights  of  a  mile  and  is  800  feet  above  it.  It  stands  on  a  rough  plateau  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Horse  canyon  to  its  northwest.  The  next  monument  is  in  the 
valley  of  Horse  canyon,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  west  of  where  the  Dalton  trail  crosses  the  northerly  of  the  two  streams  which 
unite  here,  and  is  in  poplar  timber,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The 
dome  shaped  mountain  previously  referred  to  can  be  seen  here  west  of  Dalton  trail.  It 
has  apparently  a  double  top  with  a  small  depression  in  which  will  probably  be  seen  a 
wedge  shaped  snow  patch.  This  mountain  is  referred  to  as  Mount  Kona.  The 
monument  on  its  summit  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  one  near  Dalton  trail  and 
2,270  feet  above  it.  Between  these  two  there  is  another  one  on  a  rough  turfy  plateau 
of  the  kind  known  as  a  ^tundra.'    It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  west  of  Dalton  trail. 

West  of  Mount  Kona,  on  which  is  monument  Xlll  at  an  elevation  of  5,600  feet> 
the  boundary  crosses  a  very  mountainous  region  for  two  miles  and  a  quarter  to  the 
summit  of  the  Barrier  range.  This  portion  contains  two  large  snow  fields  and  gla- 
ciers. There  are  two  monuments,  XII  and  XI,  at  altitudes  of  6,140  feet,  an  spurs 
whose  surface  is  a  mass  of  boulders.  About  half  a  mile  northwest  of  XU  is  a  small 
lake  at  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  whose  border  is  a  mass  of  ice. 

The  next  monument,  number  X,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Barrier  range  and  is  at 
6,520  feet  altitude.  From  this  point  the  h\ige  mass  of  Mount  St  Elias  can  be  clearly 
seen  on  the  far  western  horizon,  about  one  hundred  miles  away.  About  half  a  mile 
to  the  northwest  of  number  X  is  Mount  Beaton  (6,900  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  this 
neighbourhood.  From  the  summit  of  this  range  there  is  a  space  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  and  a  fall  of  1,800  feet  to  the  next  monument  farther  west,  the  various 
spurs  in  the  intervening  area  being  composed  of  loose  rocks,  liable  to  slide  at  any 
moment,  and  not  affording  any  stable  position  for  a  monument.  This  next  monu- 
ment is  on  the  simmiit  of  a  round  topped  mountain,  altitude  4,728  feet.  Number 
YIII  is  on  a  rough  turfy  plateau  between  the  foot  of  the  round-topped  mountain 
and  a  small  stream  flowing  south  across  the  boundary.  Number  YII  is  three-eighths 
of  a  mile  farther  west  and  sixty  feet  west  of  top  of  the  valley  of  the  same  stream. 
The  elevations  of  these  last  two  are  3,720  and  3,600  feet. 

The  boundary  no\^  enters  timber  and  continues  in  it  more  or  less  all  the  way  to 
the  Tatshenshini.  Monument  VI  is  a  little  over  a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  crossing  of 
a  large  stream  flowing  northwest  and  is  in  thick  spruce  timber.  I  believe  some  valu- 
able mineral  will  be  found  up  this  stream.  It  is  the  stream  previously  referred  to  as 
having  its  head  waters  connected  by  a  pass  with  the  stream  flowing  east  through 
Sheep  canyon  on  the  Dalton  trail. 

The  remaining  four  monuments  to  Station  'N'  are  in  a  rolling  country.  Monu- 
ment '  N '  is  east  of  the  Tatshenshini  on  a  plateau  160  feet  above  the  river  and  139  feet 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  elevation  of  the  river  is  here  1,600 
feet,  a  fall  of  1,100  feet  occurring  in  the  river  during  its  course  of  thirty-five  miles 
from  '  M.*  The  distance  between  monuments  '  M '  and  *  N '  along  the  boundary  is  a 
little  less  than  eleven  and  one-half  miles. 

Any  person  looking  for  post  ^'  should  proceed  southwest  along  the  i>ack  trail 
from  Dalton  post.  After  about  thirteen  miles  a  larg^e  stream,  called  Whitestone  river, 
joins  the  Tatshenshini  from  the  west;  the  trail  crosses  this  river  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tatshenshini.  About  a  mile  below  Whitestone  river  is  Bridge  creek,  also  on 
the  west  side,  which  flows  in  a  small  canyon.  The  boundary  is  between  Ave  and  six 
himdred  yards  below  the  mouth  of  Bridge  creek.  The  production  of  the  line  was  cut 
out  across  a  small  timbered  island  and  for  a  short  distance  into  the  timber  on  the  west 
bank.  The  island  is  being  rapidly  washed  away.  It  is  difficult  to  ford  the  Tatshenshini 
near  *N/  and  it  is  too  swift  for  a  raft.  We  forded  it  between  Bridge  creek  and 
Whitestone  river,  but  the  horses  had  frequently  to  swim. 

West  of  the  Tatshenshini,  the  country  contains  roUing  spruce  covered  hills  for 
possibly  fifteen  miles  when  it  reaches  the  foot  of  a  lofty  snow  covered  range  running 
northwest,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  8,500  feet  and  holds  many  glaciers.  Near 
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the  boundary  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  around  Bear  camp,  where  an  extensive  belt 
of  spruce  runs  around  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  which  stand  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tatshenshini  valley  between  Mansfield  creek  and  Blanchard  river.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  there  are  also  small  areas  of  spruce.  Along  Tatshenshini  river  itself  timber 
commences  about  two  miles  below  the  old  ford  near  '  Bear  camp/  and  continues  there- 
after down  the  whole  course  of  the  river.  Spruce  follows  up  the  Blanchard  for  about 
fifteen  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Tatshenshini.  Small  poplar  occurs  up  the  sides 
of  nearly  all  the  small  streams.  The  limit  of  spruce  appears  to  be  about  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet  altitude.  Poplar  exists  at  a  higher  elevation  than  spruce  in 
small  sheltered  valleys,  and  may  be  found  up  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet, 
but  on  the  open  mountain  sides  and  wide  valleys  it  cannot  live  even  as  high  as  spruce. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  may,  of  course,  have  something  to  do  with  this  difference. 
Willow  occurs  as  high  as  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  if  good  soil  happens  to 
exist  so  high.  The  last  of  vegetation  is  reached,  as  a  rule,  about  four  thousand  three 
hundred  feet.  The  limit  of  poplar  is  almost  reached  on  the  boundary  at  the  monu- 
ment in  Horse  canyon  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet.  West  of  this  there  is  no  timber  until  monument  VII  is  reached. 
The  monument,  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  ^ight  hundred  feet,  is  in  thick  tim- 
ber and  thereafter  westerly  the  whole  country  is  timbered.  South  of  Dalton  post  a 
good  deal  of  spruce  occurs.     There  is  no  pine  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  any  elevations  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boundary,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  elevations  of  points  on  the  boundary  were  connected  by  tri- 
gonometrical processes  and  may  be  relied  upon  relatively.  If  any  correction  should 
be  applied  to  the  whole,  such  correction  could  be  most  easily  found  by  a  reference 
to  the  boundary  monument  in  Horee  canyon.  This  monument  is  close  to  the  Dalton 
trail  and  therefore  easily  accessible  to  any  person  who  believes  he  can  ascertain  its 
true  elevation  above  sea  level.  • 

The  season  as  a  whole  was  fine.  When  we  first  reached  lake  Bennett  on  June  15 
there  was  no  snow  even  at  altitudes  of  six  thousand  feet,  except  a  few  patchee.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  country  along  the  boundary  near  the  White  Pass  railway  has 
a  milder  climate  than  that  near  Dalton  trail.  June  and  July  were  fine  with  spells 
of  heavy  rain,  but  August  had  many  fogs  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  weather  does 
not  appear  to  change  suddenly  but  oscillates  back  and  forth  from  fine  to  bad  weather. 
A  storm  may  generally  be  expected  to  culminate  four  or  five  days  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  clouds  following  a  spell  of  fine  weather.  The  weather  then  slowly  re- 
covers. When  preparing  to  take  observations  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  On 
September  8,  snow  fell  to  an  altitude  of  6,900  feet,  but  four  days  afterwards  a  heavy 
rainstorm,  occurred  and  washed  all  the  snow  off  up  to  6,600  feet.  T  am  inclined  to 
think  this  storm  would  have  been  snow  in  most  seasons.  On  September  18  four 
inches  of  snow  fell  as  low  as  3,000  feet,  but  this  was  obliterated  by  rain 
subsequently  up  to  4700  feet,  which  was  the  snow  line  when  we  started  homeward  on 
September  80.  On  October  1  snow  began  to  fall  at  3,800  feet,  and  at  this  altitude 
there  was  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  snow  on  October  8.  As  regards  the  valleys,  though 
both  latitude  and  altitude  are  high,  while  the  season  lasts  there  is  no  very  great  dif- 
ference from  the  season  in  the  prairie  provinces,  but  it  ends  suddenly  and  months 
earlier  than  in  the  provinces.  To  show  that  the  climate  is  milder  near  lake  Bennett 
and  Windy  Arm  than  farther  west  near  Dalton  post,  I  may  say  that  when  I  was  at 
Windy  Arm  on  October  14,  there  was  no  snow  at  all  along  the  boundary  line,  and  even 
on  the  neighbouring  higher  i>eaks  there  was  less  snow  than  in  the  early  summer. 

Along  the  Dalton  trail  there  is  good  grass  nearly  everywhere  up  to  3,600  feet, 
and  horses  do  well  during  the  season.  I  believe  the  country  north  of  Dalton  post 
opens  earlier  in  spring  than  to  the  south,  but  people  who  have  been  to  Dalton  post 
both  by  the  Whitehorse  and  by  the  Chilkat  recommend  the  latter  as  the  best  route.  The 
season  for  the  passage  of  horses  across  the  sunmiits  of  the  Dalton  trail  between 
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Tleasant  Camp'  and  Dalton  i>08t  would  appear  to  be  from  June  5  to  October  5.  I 
would  rather  try  to  begin  earlier  than  make  any  attempt  to  stay  later.  We  were 
very  fortunate,  but  I  saw  enougli  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  these  sum- 
mits in  bad  weather. 

Throughout  the  season  I  met  with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  all  United  StateB 
officials  and  others,  while  passing  through  Alaska,  and  wish  to  express  my  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  WALLACE,  D.L.S. 
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AFPEiroiX  No.  43. 
KEPORT  OF  ARTHUR  O.  WHEELER,  D.L.S. 

PHOTO-TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  OP  THE  ROGKT   MOUNTAINS. 

Calgary,  Alta.,  November  28,  1907. 
E.  Deville,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Surveyor  General, 
Ottawa. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  past  season's  opera- 
tions:— 

Work  in  the  field  was  commenced  on  June  21,  and  a  party  sent  to  Paradise 
valley,  near  lake  Louise,  where  it  was  required  to  obtain  some  missing  photographic 
data.  Here  also  the  party,  under  instructions  from  the  deputy  minister,  assisted  ttie 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  in  the  organization  and  effectiveness  of  its  second  annual 
camp.  Without  such  assistance  the  camp  would  have  been  impossible,  for  there  are 
as  yet  few  trained  mountaineers  in  Canada,  and  the  members  of  my  climbing  parties 
acted  as  efuides  upon  this  occasion.  These,  through  long  experience,  are  the  equals 
and  in  some  respects  the  superiors  of  Swiss  guides. 

A  word  concerning  the  Alpine  Club  may  not  be  amiss.  It  was  organized  ou 
March  27,  1906,  with  a  membership  of  79,  which  has  in  less  than  two  years  increased 
to  over  300.  Members  are  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver.  The  membership  is  not  confined  to  Canada,  but  extends  to 
Australia,  South  Africa,  France/  England,  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  it  has  representatives  in  ten  states  of  the  union.  Three  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  England,  the  oldest  and  most  exclusive  of  all  the  Alpine  clubs  of  the  world, 
and  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  are  among  the  Canadian  club's 
members. 

The  result  of  the  organization  is  the  springing  up  of  a  most  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  Canada's  mountain  regions  by  Canadians,  especially  noticeable  during  the 
past  summer,  when  more   real  moimtaineering   was  done  in  the   Canadian  Rockies 

.than  for  three  years  previous,  not  only  by  our  own  people  but  by  people  from  other 
countries. 

The  value  of  the  club  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way company,  and  this  powerful  corporation  has  given  it  all  possible  assistance  since 
its  inception,  quickly  foreseeing  that  the  thousands  of  which  its  membership  will  ulti- 
mately consist  will  be  the  best  possible  medium  for  converting  the  splendid  Alpine 
tracts  of  Canada  into  a  revenue  producing  centre,  such  as  the  European  Alps,  from 
the  inflow  of  tourists. 

On  July  15  the  survey  party  was  sent  to  Golden,  B.C.,  in  charge  of  M.  P.  Bridge- 
3and,  D.L.S.,  my  chief  assistant,  and  climbing  and  photography  for  mapping  purposes 
was  immediately  begun. 

Accompanied  by  two  assistants  and  a  packer  I  made  a  flying  trip  up  the  Yoho 
valley  to  the  Yoho  glacier,  where  metal  plates  had  been  set  out  the  previous  year 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  great  ice  tongue  here  out- 
flowing from  the  Wapta  ice  field.  Too  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
branch  of  science  by  the  government  surveyors  in  the  mountaikis,  and,  though  pos- 
sessing the  best  opportunities  owing  to  the  vast  areas  of  ice  and  snow  distributed 
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along  the  higher  portions  of  the  several  mountain  ranges,  most  of  the  observations 
made  so  far  have  been  by  scientists  from  other  countries. 

Having  checked  the  movements  of  the  plates  for  the  year,  and  made  a  quick 
photographic  survey  of  the  icefall  and  surrounding  valley,  I  proceeded  to  Golden  and, 
organizing  two  parties,  crossed  Columbia  river.  One  party  under  Mr.  Bridgeland 
was  put  to  work  in  the  Dogtooth  mountains  on  the  headwaters  of  Grizzly  and  Quartz 
creeks.  With  the  other  I  carried  the  work  southward  along  the  west  side  of  Columbia 
river. 

On  August  26  Mr.  Bridgeland's  party  recrossed  Columbia  river  and  commenced 
a  survey  of  the  Beaverfoot  range  southward  along  Columbia  river  valley.  At  the 
same  time  I  pushed  into  the  Spillimacheen  mountains  with  the  intention  of  paralleling 
the  work  of  the  party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia. 

Much  delay  and  hindrance  was  caused  to  the  work  by  the  exceptionally  stormy 
wet  weather  encountered  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  It  was  in- 
tended that  Mr.  Bridgeland's  party  should  work  southward  to  the  junction  of  Kootenay 
and  Columbia  rivers,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  farther  than  thirty  miles 
from  Golden. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Columbia  the  dense  forests  extending  many  miles  back 
from  the  stream  forced  us  to  keep  to  the  heads  of  the  tributary  streams  and  to  woik 
from  these  sources  to  the  peaks  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  main  waterway. 

Between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  Spillimacheen  river  and  southward  there- 
from lies  a  magnificent  tract  of  truly  Alpine  country,  with  wide  icefields  reaching  in 
every  direction,  from  which  rise  sharp  peaks,  snow-clad  domes  and  rocky  precipices  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  many  of  the  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  of  little  less  than 
11,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Icefalls  are  everywhere  and  waterfalls  leap  from  sheer 
heights  many  hundreds  of  feet,  to  the  beautiful  Alpine  valleys  below.  This  tract  is 
practically  unknown  and  unmapped ;  the  peaks  are  unnamed,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  visited  by  the  mining  prospector,  it  is  a  new  Region  and  yet  remains  to  be 
explored.  It  is  the  home  of  the  caribou  and  wild  goat,  and  would  furnish  a  paradise 
for  the  tourist  and  lover  of  nature  if  properly  brought  to  notice.  Moreover,  Col- 
umbia river  as  a  navigable  waterway,  and  pony  trails  made  by  prospectors  up  the 
main  valleys  to  numerous  mining  prospects,  render  it  comparatively  easy  of  access. 

On  September  19,  owing  to  the  continued  wet  weather,  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  some  work  up  Blaeberry  river,  and  along  the  Columbia  below  Golden,  I  crossed 
the  river  and  called  in  Mr.  Bridgeland's  party.  This  party  was  now  sent  up  the 
Blaeberry  to  obtain  sufficient  dnta  to  enable  the  work  carried  northward  from  Kick- 
ing Horse  valley  to  be  mapped  along  the  Blaeberry. 

With  my  own  party,  I  made  a  flying  trip  up  Bluewater  river  and  occupied  several 
-peaks  in  that  vicinity.  I  then,  with  Donald  as  a  base,  occupied  three  of  the  outlying 
peaks  of  Dogtooth  range  as  far  as  Quartz  creek  near  Beavermouth,  thus  completing 
the  work  which  Mr.  Bridgeland  had  been  unable  to  finish  owing  to  bad  weather. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  October  were  ocupied  by  Mr.  Bridgeland's  party  in  mak- 
ing a  traverse  up  Blaeberry  river  to  tie  in  the  camera  stations  he  had  previously 
occupied.  With  my  own  party  I  made  a  traverse  along  the  railway  from  Donald  to 
Beavermouth,  using  the  railway  as  a  base  to  tie  in  the  camera  stations  occupied  on 
both  sides  of  the  Columbia  valley. 

October  was  an  exceptionally  fine  month  and  good  work  was  accomplished,  thus 
saving  an  otherwise  disastrous  season.  The  survey  was  closed  upon  that  previously 
made  of  the  Selkirk  range  and  information  is  now  at  hand  to  furnish  topographical 
maps  of  the  mountain  area  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
between  The  Gap  at  the  eastern  escarpment  and  Kevelstoke  at  the  second  crossing 
of  Columbia  river.  This  belt  of  topographically  surveyed  country  Extends  largely  to 
the  limits  of  the  railway  belt. 
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I>uriii£:  the  season  forty  peaks  were  climbed  and  seventy-seyen  samera  stations 
occupied  thereon.  In  addition  twenty-four  camera  stations  were  occupied  along  the 
railway  at  various  points  of  vantage.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  plates  iwere  ex- 
posed and  data  completed  to  enable  the  mapping  of  more  than  one  thousand  square 
miles  of  mountain  country,  which  work  will  be  performed  during  the  coming  winter 
and  spring:. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AUTHUR  O.  WHEELER,  D.L.8., 
Topographer  of  the  Ifepartmeni  of  the  Interior, 
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APPENDIX  No.  44. 
LIST    OF    TOWNSHIPS    DESCRIBED. 


East  or  Principal  Mbbidian. 


Township. 


14,15 

15, 16,  17 

15,16,17 

16,17 

6, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17 
6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  16  . . 

1,12,15,16 

16 

16 


West  of  Pbincipal  Mkridian. 


26,27,28 

28 

28 

18,22,28 

14,  15,  21,  22,  28. 

14,22 

22 


22 

21,  25,  26,  28,  29,  32. 

25,26,28,32 

26,  2«,  32 

26,28,32 

23,26,28,32 

10,32  

10,  32,  61 

32 


32 

32 

41 

41,  42,  43,  44. 

44 

44 

44 


Range. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


West  of  Principal  Meridian— Con. 


Township. 


24,44.... 

44 

30,  44.  45. 


West  of  Second  Meridian. 


37,38,  45 

37,  45 

37,38,45 

38,39,40,45.... 
38,39,40,45...  . 
37,  38,  39,  40,  45 

39,40,45 

45 

45 

38,40,45 

38,39,40,45.... 

41,42,  43 

30,  31,  50,  51,  52. 
30,  31.  60,  51,  62. 
1,2,30,51.62  .. 

1,  2,  51,  52 

49,61,62 

50,51,52. 

50,  62  

44,  51,  62 

4,  46,  50,  52  ...  . 

4,51,62 

9,61,52 

9,  45,  49,  52  .... 

9,  41,  42 

41,42 

6,20,  21,  22 

4,6,6,17 


Range. 


30 
31 
32 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


203 


204 
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West  of  Third  Meridian. 


Township. 


4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  21,  22,  24,  33,  34, 35, 
37,38,  52 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  21,  22,  23,  24,  33, 
34,  38,  52 

5, 11,  12,  61 

11,12,60,51 

10,  11,  12 

11,  12,  34,  3.\  48 

11,12,48,49 

11,12 

11,12 

11,12 

47 

11,12,49 

10,11,49 

49,50,51,52 

49,50,51,52 

8,52 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


Range. 


51,52,53,  54 
54 


West  op  Fourth  Meridian. 


4,  27,  28,  21»,  30,  31  

27,  28 

1.2,3,4 

1,  2,  3,  4,  60  

1 

1 

1,7,8 

2,8,65,06 r. 

1,2,33,34,67,68 

29,30,33,34,66,67,68 

29,  30,  33,  34 

33,34 

29,30,31,32,33,34 

29,  80,  31,  33,  34,  66,  67,  68. . . . 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  65,  66,  67,  68. 

29,  30,  31,  65,  67,  68 

10,11,24,66,67,68 

60,67,  68 

10,  13.65,66,67,68 

65 


10 


■  •  •  »  • 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

27 

28 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
29 


West  of  Fifth  Meridian. 


Township. 


13,14 

10,11 

11.... 

20,21, 

48,49, 

49.... 

54,55, 

W  .. 

53,54, 

53,54. 

53,54. 

52,53, 

52,63, 

62,53, 

52,53, 

51,  52, 

52,53, 

52,53. 

52,53. 

52,63, 

52,63. 

52,63. 

61,  52, 
30,31, 
31,32, 

62,  53. 


22,  44,  47. 
54,  65,  56. 


57.   .. 
65,'56' 


64 

54,  73,75 

64,  73,  74,  75,  77. 

54,77 

63 

54 


84. 


53 

51,  52,  53. 
62,  63  ... 


West  of  Sixth  Meridian. 


23 

77,  78,  79,  80. 

80 

19,  71,  72,  78. 
19 


18     

17, 18,  19 
17,  18,  19 
17,  18.... 
18 


18,  19. 

19  .   . 

20  ... 
20 


20,21 

19,  21 

16,  20 

15,  16,  20,  21 
20 


17,22,23.... 
19,  20,  21,  22 
2 


1 
2 
» 
4 

I> 
6 

7 

lO 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

29 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TOWNSHIPS. 

NoTB. — Numbers  of  townships  are  placed  in  heavy  type  on  the  left  margin  of  the  pages  in  the  des 
cripttons  of  townships. 

TOWNSHIPS     EAST     OF     THE     PRINOlPAL     MERIDIAN. 

Range  7. 

14.  The  greater  portion  of  the  west  part  of  this  township  is  rolling  red  sand 
and  jackpine  ridges  while  the  remainder  is  poplar  bush,  tamarack  swamp  and 
sloughs.  The  soil  in  the  tamarack  swamps  is  generaUy  of  a  quicksand  nature.  Most  of 
the  merchantable  timber  has  been  removed  to  market  via  Tyndale  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Many  old  lumber  roads  are  to  be  found  also  the 
almost  decomposed  remains  of  the  old  lumber  camps.  An  old  lumber  trail  was  found 
throughout  the  length  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  township.  These  are  only  winter 
roads  impassable  in  the  summer  time. — 0.  F.  Aylswarth,  D.L.8.,  1907, 

15. — ^The  greater  portion  of  this  township  for  two  miles  south  of  the  Indian 
reserve  is  a  floating  tamarack  muskeg,  and  the  greater  x>ordon  of  the  balance  of  this 
township  is  rolling  jackpine,  sand  and  gravel  ridges. (7.  F,  Aylswarth,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

Range  8. 

16,  16  and  17. — ^My  route  of  approach  to  the  east  boundary  or  townships  17 
and  16,  range  8,  and  north  boundary  of  township  15,  range  9,  was  from  the  east  by 
way  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  I  believe,  however, 
that  these  lines  may  be  more  easily  approached  from  the  Brokenhead  settlement  on 
the  west.  The  whole  of  the  east  boundary  of  townships  16  and  17,  range  8  passes 
through  an  extensive  marsh,  containing  a  few  scattered  tamarack,  willow  scrub, 
rushes  and  long  grass.  The  northern  boundary  of  township  15,  range  9  passes 
through  a  wooded  district,  except  north  of  section  31,  and  the  west  half  of  32  where 
lb'  line  is  situated  in  the  marsh.  This  district  is  therefore  very  flat  and  wet,  the 
only  dry  portion  being  the  north  boundary  of  sections  38,  34,  35  and  86,  township  15, 
range  9,  where  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating.  The  only  timber  occurring  upon 
the  above  mentioned  lines  is  found  on  the  north  boundary  of  sections  33,  84,  85  and 
86,  township  15,  range  9,  where  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar  are  found,  though  not  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  or  dimensions  to  be  of  great  value  for  lumbering  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  large  amoimt  of  hay  land  extending  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
townships  17  and  16,  range  8,  and  along  the  north  boundary  of  sections  31  and  32, 
township  15,  range  9,  but  because  of  the  extremely  soft  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  grows  the  district  is  very  difficult  of  access,  although  it  is  i>068ible  that  it 
may  be  reached  from  the  Brokenhead  settlement.  No  bodies  or  streams  of  fresh  water 
occur  along  the  above  mentioned  lines,  although  abundance  of  surface  water  is  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  marshy  sections.  No  water-power  occurs  along  these 
lines.  As  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  only  a  short  distance  from  this  township  the 
climate  is  very  similar  in  both  localities,  being  comparatively  dry  with  occasional 
extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  It  is,  however,  suitable  for  the  successful  growing 
of  all  the  ordinary  Canadian  cereals.  An  abundant  supply  of  fuel  can  be  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  forest.  Coal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  locality.  No  stone 
quarres  nor  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur.  Several  species  of  large 
game  are  very  plentiful  in  this  district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  specimens  of 
which  were  observed  during  our  survey.  A  smaller  variety  of  deer,  commonly  known 
as  jumping  deer  are  also  numerous,  and  black  bear  are  occasionally  met  with. 
KufFed  grouse  and  spruce  partridge  are  comparatively  common  but  few  other  birds 
of  any  description  were  observed. — J.  W,  Tyrrell,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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Range  9. 

16.  This  township  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fort  Alexander  and 
about  the  same  distance  northwest  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  the  terminal  x>oint  of  a  short 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  from  which  point  it  is  most  easily  accessible. 
On  account  of  extensive  marshes  and  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood  the  township  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  when  the  swamps  are  solidly 
frozen,  which  does  not  always  occur  even  in  winter,  when  a  great  depth  of  snow  faUs 
early  in  the  season.  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  travelled  highway,  or  even  a 
well  opened  bush  road  into  this  township,  the  only  means  of  access  being  over  a  winter 
road  cut  by  the  party  during  my  survey.  This  road  leads  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  Lac  du  Bonnet  into  the  centre  of  township  16,  range  10,  thence  directly  west 
to  the  centre  of  this  township,  and  from  this  point  in  a  northerly  direction  to  town- 
ship 17,  range  9.  The  soil  of  this  township  varies  from  black  muck  in  the  western 
part  to  clay  in  the  more  central  districts  and  sand  and  boulders  in  the  east.  Many 
central  sections  when  cleared  of  timber  appear  to  be  well  suited  for  general  fanning 
purposes,  the  eastern  sections  being  more  hilly  and  strewn  with  great  boulders  render- 
ing the  soil  less  fit  for  cultivation,  but  quite  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  As  above 
stated,  the  eastern  portion  of  this  township  is  somewhat  hilly.  The  end  of  a  long  gravel 
ridge,  which  reaches  several  miles  to  the  east  extends  over  portions  of  sections  13, 
24  and  25.  The  summit  of  this  ridge  crosses  the  eastern  boundary  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  13,  and  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
A  large  portion  of  this  ridge  is  covered  by  jackpine  timber.  The  central  i)ortion  of 
the  township  to  the  west  of  the  above  mentioned  ridge  is  covered  chiefly  by  poplar, 
birch  and  spruce  timber,  little  of  which  was  found  to  be  of  large  size.  The  most 
westerly  tier  of  sections  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  marshy  land,  overgrown  in 
part  with  small  tamarack,  willow  and  alder  scrub.  This  marsh  even  at  the  date  of 
my  survey  (February)  was  still  so  soft  as  to  barely  carry  our  party,  and  was  quite 
too  soft  to  carry  the  teams.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  this  township  is  covered 
with  timber,  little  was  found  to  be  of  sufficient  size  or  quality  to  be  of  value  for  milling 
purposes.  A  few  spruce  occur  in  various  places  sufficiently  large  to  be  sawn  into 
lumber.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  jackpine  covering  the  central  portion  of  the 
eastern  tier  of  sections,  but  the  quantity  is  too  limited  to  make  the  township  of  value 
as  a  timber  berth.  There  is  one  large  hay  meadow  in  this  township,  occupying  a 
portion  of  sections  22,  23  and  27  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  open  slough.  Hay 
is  also  found  on  the  most  westerly  tier  of  sections  in  the  township,  but  because  of  the 
soft  marshy  nature  of  the  country  on  which  it  grows  access  to  it  is  very  difficult  and 
it  will  probably  be  of  little  value  until  a  system  of  drainage  is  established.  The  only 
open  water  occurring  in  this  township  is  found  in  a  small  slough  situated  upon  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  although  an  abundance  of  surface  water  is  found 
everywhere  upon  the  marshy  sections  in  the  western  portion  of  the  township.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  some  fresh  water  springs  were  observed  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  centre  ridge  in  sections  26,  24  and  13.  No  water-power  exists  in  this 
township.  As  this  township  is  close  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  climate  is  very  simi- 
lar in  both  localities,  being  comparatively  dry  with  occasional  extremes  both  of  heat 
and  cold.  It  is  however  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  successful  growing  of  all  the  or- 
dinary Canadian  cereals.  The  township  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fuel  from  the 
forest.  Goal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  locality,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood 
in  all  parts  of  the  township.  No  rock  exi>osures  are  known  to  occur  in  this  township 
from  which  building  stone  might  be  quarried.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  are 
known  to  occur.  Several  species  of  larg^  game  are  very  common  in  this  township 
and  surrounding  district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  specimens  of  which  were 
observed,  during  our  survey.     A  smaller  variety  of  deer,  commonly  known  as  jumping 
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deer,  are  also  numerous,  while  black  bear  are  occasionally  met  with.  Eu&d  grouse 
and  spruce  partridge  are  comparatively  common,  but  few  other  birds  of  any  kind  were 
observed— J.  W.  Tyrrell  DIi.8.,  1006. 

15. — ^There  is  no  summer  road  at  present  reaching  this  township  but  a  good  win- 
ter road  crosses  from  Milner  siding  on  the  east  to  Brokenhead  rivex  country  on  the 
west  passing  across  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  On  May  24  this  road  was 
frozen  solid  where  it  crossed  the  muskegs.  The  only  good  land  there  is  exists  in  iso- 
lated sections.  The  township  is  mostly  swampy  except  some  very  stony  ridges  of 
sand.  Most  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  timber  ranging  from  scrub  and  deadfall 
to  large  poplar  and  spruce.  There  are  some  hay  meadows  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  township  and  also  near  the  west  boundary  along  the  edges  of  marshes  existing 
there.  The  water  is  all  fresh.  There  arejsome  email  creeks  but  they  were  not  located 
or  noticed  in  the  winter  as  the  snow  was  deep.  They  flow  from  the  muskegs  westerly 
into  the  marshes.  No  stone,  minerals,  coal  or  water-powers  were  observed.  Moose, 
deer,  chicken,  wolves  and  small  game  are  found. — Geo,  H,  Watt,  DX,8.,  1906. 

16>  16  and  17. — ^My  route  of  approach  to  the  east  boundary  of  townships  17  and 
16,  range  8  and  north  boundary  of  township  15,  range  9,  was  from  the  east  by  way 
of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  branch  of  the  Canadian  Paciflc  railway.  I  believe,  however, 
that  these  lines  may  be  more  easily  approached  from  the  Brokenhead  settlement 
on  the  west  The  whole  of  the  east  boundary  6i  townships  16  and  17,  range  8,  passes 
through  an  extensive  marsh,  containing  a  few  scattered  tamrack,  willow  scrub,  rushes 
and  long  grass.  The  northern  boundary  of  township  16,  range  9  passes  through  a 
wooded  district,  except  north  of  section  31,  and  the  west  half  of  32  where  the  line 
is  situated  in  the  marsh.  This  district  is  therefore  very  flat  and  wet,  the  only  dry 
portion  being  the  north  boundary  of  sections  33,  34  36  and  36,  township  16,  range  9, 
where  the  surface  is  slightly  undulating.  The  only  timber  02curring  upon  the  above 
mentioned  lines  is  found  on  the  north  boundary  of  sections  33,  34,  36  and  36,  town- 
ship 15,  range  9,  where  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar  are  found,  though  not  in  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities  or  dimensions  to  be  of  great  value  for  lumbering  purposes. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  hay  land  extending  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  town- 
ships 17  and  16,  range  8,  and  along  the  north  boundary  of  sections  31  and  32,  town- 
ship 15,  range  9,  but  because  of  the  extremely  soft  nature  of  the  groimd  upon  which 
it  grows  the  district  is  very  difficult  of  access,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
reached  from  the  Brokenhead  settlement.  No  bodies  or  streams  of  fresh  water 
occur  along  the  above  mentioned  lines,  although  abundance  of  surface  water  is 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  marshy  sections.  No  water-power  occurs  along 
these  lines.  As  the  city  of  Wiimii)eg  is  only  a  short  distance  from  this  township  the 
climate  is  very  similar  in  both  localities,  being  comparatively  dry  iwith  occasional 
extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  It  is,  however,  suitable  for  the  successful  growing 
of  all  the  ordinary  Canadian  cereals.  An  abundant  supply  of  fuel  can  be  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  forest.  Goal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  locality.  No  stone 
quarries  nor  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur.  Several  species  of 
large  game  are  very  plentiful  in  this  district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  which  were  observed  during  the  survey.  A  smaller  variety  of  deer,  com- 
monly known  as  jumping  deer  are  also  numerous  and  black  bear  are  occasionally  met 
with.  KufFed  grouse  and  spruce  partridge  are  comxmratively  common,  but  few  other 
birds  of  any  description  were  observed. — J.  W.  Tyrrell,  DJj.8,,  1906. 

17. — ^Because  of  extensive  swamps  and  muskegs,  situated  both  to  the  east  and 
west   access  to   the   township   is   very    difficult    except   during   the    winter    season. 
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when  the  swamps  are  solidly  frozen.  During  the  past  winter  while  I  was  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  this  township  I  found  that  the  frost  did  not  x>enetrate  these  swamps, 
owing  to  the  deep  snow  occurring  early  in  the  season  and  they  were  hut  slightly 
frozen  throughout  the  entire  winter.  Consequently  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  was  able  to  gain  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  township  having  to  make 
reads  by  tramping  the  snow  with  snowshoes  and  allowing  it  to  freeze  solidly  for 
some  days  previous  to  our'  passing  over  it.  The  township  is  situated  about  six  miles 
directly  south  of  Fort  Alexander  and  when  the  swamps  are  frozen  it  is  very  easily 
reached  from  that  place.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  jwrtion  of  tlus  township  is  composed 
chiefly  of  heavy  clay,  while  the  western  part  consists  almost  entirely  of  soft  muskeg 
or  marsh,  which  in  some  places  is  grown  up  with  small  eorub,  tamarack  and  willow, 
while  other  i>arts  are  more  open,  containing  only  tall  rushes  and  long  bluejoint  grass, 
which  in  some  places  was  observed  to  be  eight  feet  high.  There  is  a  considerable 
area  of  land  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  township  (well  situated  for  general  agricul- 
tural purx)oses,  after  being  cleared  of  timber,  but  the  whole  western  portion  of  the 
township  is  utterly  unfit,  in  its  present  state,  for  occupation  in  any  capacity.  It 
seems  quite  probable,  however,  that  even  this  marshy  section  of  country  can  be 
drained  as  it  is  situated  comparatively  near  Winnipeg  Tiver  and  at  considerable 
height  above  it,  and  the  construction  of  a  drainage  system,  therefore,  might 
change  this  marsh  area  into  very  jraluable  land.  The  surface  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  township  is  more  or  dess  rolling  and  hilly  in  some  places,  but  the 
western  portion  comprises  one  vast  flat,  marsh  grown  up,  as  already  stated  witli 
tamarack,  willow  and  rushes.  The  distribution  of  timber  corresponds  practically 
to  that  of  the  dry  land,  and  thus  03curs  upon  the  eastern  sections  of  the  township. 
The  chief  variety  is  white  i)oplar,  although  a  few  spruce  and  tamarack,  large  enough 
for  lumber  occur  scattered  throughout  the  various  sections  of  the  township.  As  a 
whole,  the  township  may  be  said  to  contain  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  valu- 
able timber,  by  far  the  greater  portion  being  covered  with  small  tamarack  and  black 
spruce.  A  large  quantity  of  bluejoint  and  other  varities  of  grass  occur  upon  the 
western  half  of  this  township,  but  under  present  conditons  it  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
as  during  the  ordinary  seasons  access  to  it  is  quite  impossible.  On  the  west  part  of 
section  22  I  discovered  a  small  stack  of  hay,  which  had  been  cut  several  years  pre- 
viously but  could  njot  be  removed  owing  to  thg  land  being  too  soft  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  horses  or  wagons.  No  lakes  or  fresh  water  streams  of  any  importance 
occur  upon  this  township,  but  almost  the  entire  surface  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
marsh  or  swamp  water.  No  water-power  occurs  in  this  township.  As  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  is  only  a  short  distance  from  this  township  the  climate  is  very  similar  in 
both  localities,  being  comparatively  dry  vtdth  occasional  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  does  not  however  prevent  the  successful  growing  of  all  the  ordinary  Cana- 
dian cereals.  The  township  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  forest.  Coal 
is  not  know  to  exist  in  the  locality  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood  in  all  parts 
of  the  township.  Few  rock  exposures  occur  in  this  township,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  composed  of  swamp  or  marsh.  A  few  bluffs  of  granite  however,  were 
noticed  in  some  of  the  eastern  sections,  and  it  is  x>ossible  that  from  these  good  build- 
ing stone  might  be  obtained.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur. 
Several  species  of  large  game  are  very  abudant  in  this  township  and  surrounding 
district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  sx)ecimens  of  which  were  observed  during  our 
survey.  A  smaller  variety  of  deer  commonly  known  as  jumping  deer  is  also  very 
common  and  black  deer  are  occasionally  met  with.  Ruffed  grouse  and  spruce  part- 
ridge are  comparatively  common,  but  few  other  birds  of  any  description  were  ob- 
served.--/. W.  Tyrrell,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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16. — ^This  township  is  situated  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  the 
terminal  point  of  a  abort  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  it  Is  most 
easily  approached  by  means  of  a  winter  road,  from  that  place.     On  account  of  more 
extensive  marshes  and  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  township  is  more  or  less 
difficult  of  aooess,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  when  the  swamps  are  solidly  frozen, 
which  does  not  always  occur  even*  in  winter,  when  a  great  depth  of  snow  fsJls  early 
in  the  season.    There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  travelled  highway  or  even  a  well 
opened  bush  road  into  this  township,  the  only  means  of  access  being  over  a  winter 
road  cut  by  the  party  during  my  survey.    This  road  leads  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Lac  du  Bonnet  into  the  centre  of  the  township.    The  soil  varies  from  black 
muck  and  peat  in  the  east  to  sand  and  boulders  in  the  west  and  central    sections, 
most  of  the  latter  being  traversed  by  a  high  sandy  ridge  covered  chiefly  by  jackpine 
timber.    Ine  greater  portion  of  this  township  is  entirely  too  wet  in  its  present  con- 
dition to  render  it  suitable  for  settlement,  although  when  a  system  of  drainage  is 
introduced  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  doubtless  be  found  quite  suitable  for  culti- 
vation and  the  raising  of  all  ordinary  farm  produce.    The  central  and  western  sec- 
tions of  this  township  are  occupied  by  a  high  gravel  ridge,  the  surface  of  which  is 
strewn  with  huge  boulders,  and  is  otherwise  covered  with  jackpine  forest.    The  eastern 
and  southern  ix>rtions  are  chiefly  flat  and  marshy  and  too  wet  in  their  present  con- 
dition for  cultivation.    There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  jackpine,  spruce  and 
tamarack  timber  occurring  ui>on  the  sandy  ridge  occupying  the  west  central  sections 
of  the  township  but  the  remainder  is  wooded  with  small  poplar  and  tamarack  scrub. 
A  considerable  amount  of  marsh  hay  occurs  in  the  swampy  sections  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  township,  although  on  account  of  the  extremely  wet,  soft  character  of  the 
^ound  upon  which  it  grows  it  is  of  little  value  because  access  to  it  is  very  difficult. 
No  bodies  or  streams  of  open  water  were  observed  in  this  township,  although  large 
quantities  of  surface  water  occur  everywhere  upon  the  marshy  lands  to  the  east  and 
soutL    No  water-power  exists  in  the  township.    As  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  township  the  climate  is  very  similar  in  both  localities,  being 
comparatively  dry  with  occasional  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     This  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  successful  growing  of  all  the  ordinary  Canadian  cereals.    The  township 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  forest.     Coal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the 
locality,  but  there  is  abundance  of  wood  in  all  parts  of  the  township.    Several  ex- 
posures of  granite  occur  upon  sections  2  and  3  of  this  township  and  from  these,  as 
well  as  from  enormous  boulders  scattered  over  the  sandy  ridge  occupying  the  central 
and  western  sections  of  the  township  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  good  quality  of 
building  stone  may  be  obtained.    No  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  occur. 
Several  species  of  large  game  are  very  numerous  in  this  township  and  surrounding 
district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  si)ecimen3  of  which  were  observed  during  our 
survey.    A  smaller  variety  of  deer,  commonly  known  as  jumping  deer,  is  also  plenti- 
ful while  black  bear  are  occasionally  met  with.    Huffed  grouse  and  spruce  partridge 
are  comparatively  common,  but  few  other  birds  of  any  description  were  observed. — 
J^  W.  Tyrrell  D.L.8,,  1906, 

17. — ^This  township  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  the  south  end  of 
lake  Winnipeg,  thirty  miles  north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
and  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  of  that 
railway.  Access  to  this  township  is  by  no  means  easy,  not  on  account  of  its  remote- 
ness, but  on  account  of  it  being  almost  completely  hemmed  in  by  wide  expanses  of 
muskeg,  too  soft,  unless  frozen,  to  admit  of  being  crossed  by  wagons  or  pack  horses. 
It  can  be  reached  from  Fort  Alexander,  twelve  miles  northwest  by  what  is  known  as 
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Fort  Alexander  trail,  which  traverses  sections  86,  86,  26,  24  and  18,  but  I  found  it 
more  convenient  to  reach  the  township  from  Lac  du  Bonnet,  and  in  doin^^  so  had  to 
cut  a  bush  road  along  the  bank  of  Winnipeg  river  as  far  as  section  9,  township  17, 
range  11„  where  me  struck  the  winter  road  to  Fort  Alexander  and  followed  it  to  the 
east  boundary  of  the  township,  though  this  road  had  also  to  be  recut  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  wagons.  Although  two  weeks  were  sx)ent  in  cutting  this  road,  there 
is  still  no  through  summer  highway  from  Lac  du  Bonnet,  as  in  many  places  we  fol- 
lowed the  shore  of  the  river  or  lake,  which  would  be  under  water  during  Ihe  earlier 
part  of  the  summer.  The  south  and  west  sections  of  this  township  may  be  desoribed 
generally  as  swampy,  and  the  soil  varying  from  a  half  decomposed  moss  to  a  rich 
black  muck.  The  northeast  portion  of  this  township,  however,  is  somewhat  higher 
and  the  soil  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  light  sandy  clay  of  fairly  good  quality.  A  large 
portion  of  this  township  being  composed  of  muskeg  is  very  flat,  but  the  northeast 
seitions  toward  Winnipeg  river  are  more  rolling,  with  enormous  rock  exposures  and 
are  generally  heavily  timbered  with  white  poplar,  spruce,  balsam,  tamaradk,  ash  and 
birch,  while  the  southwest  sections  are  wooded  chiefly  with  tamarack,  black  spnioe, 
willow  and  alder  scrub.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  good  spruce  and  tamarack 
timber  found  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  township  except  in  sections  2  and  3. 
The  spruce  varies  in  size  from  about  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  while 
tamarack  is  found  as  large  as  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  Though  of  less  value 
white  poplar  predominates  and  is  occasionally  found  as  large  as  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  very  little  hay  land  in  this  township,  as  it  is  mostly  heavily 
timbered.  A  considerable  amount  of  hay  and  long  coarse  grass  occur  in  many  of 
the  western  sections  of  this  township,  but  the  land  is  entirely  too  wet  to  admit  of 
hay  being  cut.  Winnipeg  river  is  the  chief  water  supply  of  this  township.  It  flows 
through  sections  25  and  26,  and  is  a  very  large  stream.  The  greater  part  of  the 
township  is  very  wet  which  is  a  great  drawback  towards  its  occupation.  No  water- 
power  exists  in  this  township.  There  are  several  falls  along  Winnipeg  river  but  none 
within  this  township.  As  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  only  a  short  dist^ince  from  this 
township  the  climate  is  very  similar  in  both  localities  being  comparatively  dry  with 
occasional  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  all  the  ordinary  Canadian  cereals.  The  township  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  fuel  from  the  forest.  Coal  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  locality  but 
there  is  abundance  of  wood  in  all  parts  of  the  township.  Enormous  exposures  of 
granite  occur  in  some  of  the  northeast  sections  of  this  township  and  although  no 
quarries  have  yet  been  opened  up  it  seems  quite  probable  that  a  fine  quality  of  build- 
ing stone  might  be  available.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  are  known  to  exist  in 
this  township.  Several  species  of  large  game  are  very  numerous  in  this  township 
and  surrounding  district,  particularly  moose,  many  fine  sx>ecimens  of  which  were 
observed  during  our  survey.  A  smaller  variety  of  deer,  commonly  known  as  jumping 
deer  are  also  plentiful^  and  black  bear  are  occasionally  met  with.  Buffed  grouse  and 
spruce  partridge  are  comparatively  common,  but  few  other  birds  of  any  description 
were  observed.— J.  W.  TyrreU,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  IS. 

6. — All  the  land  in  this  township  ranks  as  third  class.  The  soil  is  mostly  black 
loam  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  but  the  township  is  made  up  mostly  of  spruce  and  tama- 
rack swamps  covered  with  heavy  bush  and  these,  if  cleared  and  drained,  would  make 
good  land  for  farming  purposes.  The  surface  is  nearly  all  level  and  covered  with 
spruce  and  tamarack,  but  along  Whitemouth  river,  which  runs  through  the  south  half 
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of  the  township,  there  is  considerable  poplar  and  thick  willow.  The  apruce,  tamarack 
and  poplar  range  in  size  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  spruce  and  tama- 
rack is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  township,  but  the  poplar  is  found 
only  along  Whitemouth  river.  Hay  can  be  cut  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
water  is  all  of  first  class  quality  and  is  very  plentiful.  If  not  found  on  the  surface 
it  can  easily  be  had  by  digging  a  few  feet.  The  water  in  Whitemouth  river  is  first 
class.  There  are  no  water-powers  available.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba 
climate,  with  no  indication  of  sununer  frosts.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful  and  can  be 
had  all  through  this  district,  consisting  of  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar  and  jackpine. 
There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kin^.  The  only 
game  to  be  found  is  moose  and  bear,  which  are  very  plentiful.  There  are  no  trails 
running  through  the  township,  but  the  Dawson  road  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  township,  running  to  Ste.  Anne,  a  town  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  where 
there  are  stores,  schools,  post  office,  &?. — John  Molhy,  D.L  S,,  19 16. 

12. — (Base  line) — Starting  from  Whitemouth  we  crossed  Whitemouth  river  by  a 
bridge  about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  village,  and  followed  a  good  roai  east  and 
north  till  we  reached  a  Swede's  house  at  the  north  boundary  of  township  11,  range 
12.  Here  the  good  road  ended  and  from  this  point  we  followed  the  north  boundary 
of  the  township  through  one  and  one-half  miles  of  muskeg,  where  we  had  to  put  brush 
across  the  trail.  We  crossed  Bog  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  we  built,  and 
from  there  we  turned  northeast  following  a  trail  which  struck  the  east  boundary  of 
township  12,  range  12,  just  south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  section  12.  We  followed 
this  east  boundary  north  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  where  our  survey  began, 
which  was  as  near  as  we  could  get  to  it  with  horses  on  account  of  muskeg.  The 
land  all  along  this  base  line  is  entirely  unfit  for  agriculture.  Moose,  rabbits  and  * 
prairie  chickens  were  plentiful.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  The 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Manitoba.  The  country  along  the  north 
boundary  of  this  township  is  muskeg,  broken  by  numerous  rocky  ridges  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  It  has  been  swept  by  fire  and  is  now  covered  by  de^d  pitchpine 
and  poplar,  heavy  windfall  and  small  green  poplar,  willow  and  pitchpine.  Little 
Rennie  river  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  31,  flowing  northwest.  There  are 
ao  water-powers.  Some  hay  could  be  cut  near  the  river. — B.  J,  Saunders^  D.L.8.t 
1906. 

13. — The  township  may  be  reached  by  a  sleigh  road  from  Whitemouth  in  winter, 
or  in  sunmier  by  boat  or  canoe  on  Winnipeg,  Shell  and  Little  Rennie  rivers.  Large 
areas  of  good  soil  are  not  to  be  found.  The  surfaca  of  the  SDuther.i  two-th'rds  of  the 
township  is,  generally  speaking,  rough  and  rugged,  with  bare  granite  hills  or  knolls 
protruding  from  the  muskeg.  The  slopes  of  the  rocky  ridges  are  timbered  with  second 
growth  spruce,  poplar  and  jackpine,  all  standing  in  a  mass  of  deadfall  and  upturned 
roots.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  are  some  large  muskegs  with  prac- 
tically no  valuable  timber.  On  the  higher  ground  a  few  spruce  may  be  found  scat- 
tered through  the  woods,  which  are  mostly  poplar  with  everywhere  a  tangle  1  mass  of 
maple,  hazel  and  birch  undergrowth.  Along  Little  Rennie  river  in  the  east  half  of 
the  township  there  are  good  hay  msadows,  some  of  which  are  liable  tDba  flood  :dwh2n 
Winnipeg  river  rises  in  the  late  summer.  Fresh  water  is  everywhere  plentiful.  The 
Little  Rennie  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water  for  about  ten  miles 
in  this  township,  where  two  f alia  occur,  one  six  and  the  other  about  fourteen  feet 
high.  The  river  is  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  has  little  current. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  level  of  Winnipeg  river  and  that  of  this 
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firer  where  it  crosses  section  8,  that  is,  in  ordinary  late  summer  levels.  Bock  exposed 
is  everywhere  the  pink  granite  of  northern  and  Western  Ontario.  No  wiinRralB  were 
seen.  Bear,  moose,  caribou  and  deer  are  plentiful;  also  pike  and  pickerel  in  the 
river,  and  countless  ntunbers  of  ducks  in  the  fall  of  the  year. — Oeo.  H,  WaU,  DX£., 
1907. 

14. — This  township  may  be  reached  by  canoe  on  Winnipeg  river  either  from 
jKenora  or  Lao  du  Bonnet.  The  only  soil  of  any  value  is  in  small  strips  or  areas 
along  the  riverside.  The  surface  is  everywhere  timbered,  but  some  has  been  overrun 
by  fire  and  brule,  and  deadfall  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  is  most  difficult 
to  travel  over.  The  timber  is  principally  iK>plar  and  jackpine,  with  thick  growth  of 
•underbrush  everywhere.  There  is  no  hay  in  this  township.  The  water  is  everywhere 
good  especially  in  Winnipeg  river,  which  is  a  beautiful  stream.  There  are  no  water- 
XK>wers,  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  The  climate  seems  to  be  good,  no  summer  frosts 
being  experienced.  Game  is  plentiful,  moose,  caribou,  deer  and  bear  having  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  seen  by  my  party.  6mall  game  and  wildfowl  are  also  to  be  found 
in  season.--Geo.  H.  Watt,  DJj,8,,  1907. 

16. — The  township  is  crossed  by  the  tramway  being  built  by  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
which  crosses  the  township  from  west  to  east  along  the  north  interior  chord.  The 
northerly  third  of  the  township  is  mostly  burned  over  but  the  remainder  is  timbered 
with  fair  sized  x>oplar,  apruoe,  birch  and  jackpine  of  fair  size.  The  surface  is  every- 
where broken  by  rock  ridges  covered  with  jadqnne,  some  of  them  burned  over.  Be- 
tween the  ridges  w^^e  there  is  no  muske;g  there  is  mostly  clay  soil  supporting  a 
heavy  growth  of  poplar  and  birch,  with  dense  undeiiirush.  The  soil  is  good  but 
,areas  of  it  are  s6  much  broken  by  ridges  of  rock  that  for  farming  purposes  the  town- 
ship is  of  very  little  value.  There  is  little  hay  though  water  everywhere  in  creeks 
and  in  Bice  lake  is  fresh,  and  good  to  drink.  I  know  of  no  minerals,  stone  quarries 
or  water-iwwers.  Moose,  deer,  caribou,  bear,  lynx  and  wolves  are  nimierous. — Geo, 
H.  Watt,  D,L,8.,  1907, 

16. — From  Whitemouth  we  proceeded  by  a  good  winter  road  to  the  village  of 
Lac  du  Bonnet.  Thence  we  followed  a  well  travelled  road,  north,  along  the  west 
bank  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  for  about  five  miles.  From  this  point  -wa  travelled  across 
Lac  du  Bonnet  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  lake,  where  our  survey  began.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  depth  of  snow  it  was  impossible  to  judge  as  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country.  A  few  moose  were  seen  and  many  fresh  tracdcs  were  noticed. 
Coyotes,  rabbits  and  i>orcupine8  were  also  seen.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  parts  of  Manitoba.  The  country  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  16, 
range  18  is  mostly  rock  with  some  low  ground  and  muskeg  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
agriculture.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  is  heavily  timbered  with  good  spruce  and 
poplar  averaging  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Lac  du  Bonnet  extends  into  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  township  and  Pinawa  channel  of  Winnipeg  river  flows  up 
the  west  side.  The  water  is  fresh  and  good  and  free  from  alkaline  substances. 
!Eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Pinawa  channel,  are  rapids  and  falls  which  are 
suitable  for  the  development  of  power. — B.  J,  Saund&ra,  D.L,8,,  1906, 

16. — This  township  is  broken  by  Lac  du  Bonnet  and  may  be  reached  by  boat  or 
canoe  from  the  lake,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  township  may  be  readied  byOiseau 
river  route  and  the  southern  part  by  canoe  on  the  creek  that  flows  out  of  Bice  lake 
and  empties  into  Lee  river.  There  is  very  little  soil  of  any  value  as  such.  There  is 
a  strip  of  poplar  country  bordering  on  the  lake  which  might  be  tilled  if  the  woods 
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were  cleared  ofF.  The  surface  is  rough — much  broken  by  granite  ridges — some  of 
them  very  abrupt  and  steep.  The  timber  is  mostly  poplar,  jackpine  and  spruce  gene- 
rally small  sized,  with  occasional  heavy  woods.  The  southern  part  of  the  township 
has  been  burned  bare  and  is  covered  with  second  growth  timber  and  scrub.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  timber  large  enough  for  ties.  There  is  little  or  no  hay  to  be  found. 
The  water  is  everywhere  good  and  fresh.  There  are  no  water-powers.  I  have  seen 
no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind.  Game  abounds,  moose,  deer,  caribou, 
bears,  lynx,  &c.,  and  are  often  seen  in  season.  Wolves  are  plentiful  this  winter. — 
Geo,  H.  Watt,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

17. — ^The  township  may  be  reached  by  boat  or  canoe  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  which 
encroaches  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township  and  Bird  or  Oiseau  river,  crosses 
it  from  east  to  west  in  the  southern  third  of  the  township.  A  small  quantity  of  hay 
may  be  cut  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  rough,  broken 
by  rocky  ridges.  Between  these  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township  there  are 
spruce  and  tamarack  muskegs.  In  other  parts  of  the  township  the  wood  is  mostly 
poplar  and  birch.  There  is  everywhere  dense  scrub  of  maple,  hazel  and  willow,  and 
along  the  creeks,  which  are  very  small,  alder  swamps.  There  might  be  some  home- 
steads located  here,  but  none  would  be  very  large  on  account  of  the  rocky  ridges. 
The  water  is  everywhere  fresl^  and  the  climate  good.  About  ten  years  ago  there  was 
a  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  much  evidence  of  the 
claims  which  were  staked  out  there  still  to  be  found.  Game  consists  of  moose,  deer, 
bear  and  furbearing  animals.  Geese  and  ducks  are  plentiful  in  season.  Wolves, 
large  and  small  are  also  found. — Oeo.  H.  Watt,  DJjS.,  1907. 

Range  H. 

6. — The  soil  in  this  township  is  mostly  black  loam,  but  as  the  township  is  ilearly 
all  spruce  and  tamarack  swamps,  the  soil  is  only  fourth  class.  The  whole  of  the  town- 
ship is  covered  with  bush  consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack  from  three 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  equally  distributed  throughout  the  township.  There  is 
very  little  hay  to  be  found  and  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite  veins. 
The  water  is  all  of  first  class  quality  and  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  all  over  the 
township  at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  are  two  small  lakes  on  the  north  boundary 
of  section  20  and  one  large  lake  on  the  north  boundary  entering  into  township  7. 
Fuel  is  very  plentiful  and  either  spruce  or  tamarack  can  be  had  in  all  i>arts  of  the 
township.  Moose  and  black  bear  are  very  plentiful  all  through  this  section  of  coun- 
try. The  Dawson  road  leading  to  Ste.  Anne,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway,  passes  through  the  southern  portion  of  township  7,  range  14^  in  a  northerly 
direction. — John  Molloy,  DJj,8,,  1906. 

7. — The  soil  in  this  township  is  mostly  black  loam  or  day,  but  on  account  of  its 
being  nearly  all  a  spruce  and  tamarack  swamp,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  ooveied 
with  water,  the  land  is  useless  for  farming  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  township  is 
covered  with  heavy  bush^  mostly  spruce  and  tamarack,  equally  distributed,  and  aver- 
aging about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  little  or  no  hay  to  be  found  except 
along  Birch  river,  which  flows  through  the  western  part  of  the  township  in  a  northerly 
direction.  All  the  water  throughout  the  township  is  of  first  class  quality,  and  can 
be  had  in  any  part  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  digging.  There  are  no  water 
powers,  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite  veins  to  be  found.  Wood  is  very  plentiful, 
and  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  all  through  the  district.    Moose  and  black  bear 
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are  about  the  only  game  found.  The  Dawson  road  passes  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  township  and  runs  to  Ste.  Anne,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway, 
where  there  are  churches,  stores,  a  post  office,  schools,  Ac. — John  Molloy,  DXJS.,  1906. 

8.  There  is  very  little  land  in  this  township  fit  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes, 
as  it  consists  principally  of  spruce  and  tamarack  swamp,  and  parts  of  it  are  very 
stony.  The  soil  in  the  swamps  is  nearly  all  black  or  sandy  loam.  Nearly  all  of  the 
township  is  thickly  timbered,  with  principally  spruce  and  tamarack,  with  some  cedar 
>ind  poplar  about  equally  distributed,  and  ranging  in  diameter  from  four  to  ten  inches* 
All  the  water  to  be  found  is  of  first  class  quality,  and  can  be  had  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  township  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  digging.  Birch  river,  a  stream 
about  fifty  feet  iwide,  enters  the  township  in  section  1,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  sections  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful  all  through  this  section 
of  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  spruce  and  tamarack.  There  are  no  (^tone  quarries, 
coal  or  lignite  veins  to  be  found.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate, 
without  any  indication  of  summer  frosts.  Moose,  caribou  and  black  bear  are  very 
plentiful.  There  are  no  trails  of  any  kind  leading  through  the  township,  but  tho 
Dawson  road  running  from  the  village  of  Ste.  Anne,  passes  about  four  miles  to  the 
south,  running  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province. — John  Molloy,  DX.8,,  1907. 

12. — (Base  line). — All  the  north  boundary  of  this  township  is  rough,  rocky 
country,  intersi)ersed  with  muskegs.  The  surface  has  been  swept  by  fire  and  is  now 
covered  with  dead,  standing  and  fallen  timber  and  small  green  pitch  pine.  Whiteshell 
river  crosses  the  north  boundary  of  section  36.  South  of  the  line  it  expands  into  a 
lake  about  two  miles  wide,  which  extends  into  range  15.  There  are  no  water-powers 
in  this  township. — B.  J.  Saunders,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

13. — ^This  township  may  be  reached  by  canoe  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  via  (1)  Winni- 
peg river,  (2)  Whiteshell  river  and  little  Bennie  river.  The  township  is,  as  a  whole, 
unfit  for  settlement,  as  the  greater  part  has  been  burned  over,  and  only  remnants  of 
the  timbered  area  remain  in  isolated  places.  The  surface  is  a  succession  of  rocky 
ridges  up  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  some  rising  perpendicularly  for  fifty  feet. 
Along  the  northern  boundary  there  is  some  fairly  level  land  heavily  timbered  with 
poplar,  jackpine  and  spruce.  Along  both  Whiteshell  and  Little  Rennie  rivers  consider- 
able areas  of  hay  lands  exist,  but  I  believe  in  years  of  high  water  on  Winnipeg  river  a 
certain  amount  is  inundated.  In  the  rivers  are  found  jackfish,  whitefish,  sturgeon 
and  pickerel,  all  of  which  are  plentiful.  Water  is  everywhere  and  fresh.  There 
are  no  economic  minerals,  st'^ne  quarries  or  valuable  water-powers  that  I  know  of. 
Moose,  deer,  bear,  caribou,  lynx  and  wolves  are  found. — Oeo.  H.  Watt,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

15. — This  township  was  reached  from  township  15,  range  15,  by  travelling  over 
the  ice  of  lake  No.  3  and  across  Winnipeg  river  immediately  above  Pointe  du  Bois 
falls.  The  only  good  soil  in  this  township  occurs  in  small  patches  between  the  rocky 
ridges  in  the  north  half  of  the  township,  and  this  is  not  suited  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. A  great  deal  of  tKe  west  half  of  the  township  is  swamp  and  muskeg.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  jackpine,  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  birch  and  balsam.  The 
swamps  are  wooded  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  ridges  with  jackpine,  spruce,  poplar,  birch  and  balsam  from  th:ee  to  twelve 
inches,  but  no  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes  is  found.  No  hay  is  found. 
Fresh  water  is  abundant  in  the  marshes,  lakes  and  swamps.  Winnipeg  river  runs 
southerly  through  the  eastern  tier  of  sections,  the  shores  are  high  and  rocky,  and 
the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.    Pointe  du  Bois  falls  are  in  the  centre  of  section 
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36.  Here  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  developing  power.  By  using 
the  rapids  helow  the  falls  and  hy  the  construction  of  a  dam,  the  effective  head  will 
be  forty-five  feet  and  the  proposed  development  is  40,000  horsepower.  At  the  time 
of  survey  (March),  a  small  camp  had  heen  erected  at  the  site  and  a  portion  of  the 
land  cleared.  Slave  falls  are  situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of  section  12.  Here 
the  river  passes  between  two  rocks,  and  is  less  than  300  feet  (wide.  A  considerable 
amount  of  power  could  easily  be  developed  here  by  the  construction  of  a  dam.  The 
climate  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  the  ordinary  winter  weather  of  Manitoba.  Fuel 
is  everywhere  abimdant.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Game  con- 
sists of  moose  and  caribou. — i/.  L,  B.  Parsons,  1907, 


16. — ^The  north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  14,  runs  through  rock,  broken  by 
muskeg.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  is  covered  chiefly  with  poplar,  spruce  and  pitch- 
pine,  averaging  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  country  is  entirely  unfitted 
for  agriculture.  Winnipeg  river  flows  through  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township. 
This  part  of  the  river  is  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  rendering  it  particularly 
suited  for  the  development  of  power. — B,  J.  Saunders,  D,L.8.j  1906. 

16.  This  township  was  reached  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  station  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  by  travelling  on  the  ice  across  Lac  du  Bonnet  to  the  mouth  of  Oiseau 
river,  thence  up  the  river  for  two  miles;  from  there  by  my  own  trail  eastward  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  township.  It  is  a  good  winter  traiL  Practically  no  soil 
occurs  in  the  township.  The  swamps  and  muskegs  heing  rock-bound,  cannot  be 
drained,  and  therefore  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  township  is  composed  of  rocky  ridges.  The  surface  is  covered  with  jackpine, 
spruce,  tamarack,  poplar  and  birch.  The  swami)s  are  wooded  with  spruce  and  tama- 
rack from  one  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  ridges  with  jackpine  of  a  similar  size, 
and  scattered  clumps  of  poplar  and  birch  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Much 
windfall  and  fire-killed  timber  occurs,  hut  none  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes.  No 
hay  is  found.  Fresh  water  is  abundant  in  the  marshes,  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
Winnipeg  river  crosses  the  comer  of  the  township  in  sections  12,  1  and  2.  This  part 
of  the  river  is  in  the  form  of  a  lake-like  expansion,  fwith  numerous  islands  and  high 
rocky  shores.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  flooding  to  any  extent.  Contours  have  been 
taken,  however,  to  determine  the  flooding  areas  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  in  connection  with  the  ix)wer  development  at  Pointe  du  Bois  falls  in  sec- 
tion 36,  township  15,  range  14.  The  weather  during  the  surrey  (January)  was  the 
usual  winter  weather  of  Manitoba,  the  lowest  i)oint  reached  by  the  thermometer  being 
53  degrees.  Fuel  is  everywhere  available  in  the  form  of  windfall,  dead  and  fire-killed 
tiees.  No  coal  was  found.  Bock  '  in  place '  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  but  no  quarry 
stone  nor  minerals  were  observed.  Moose,  lynx  and  mink  are  the  only  game. — J.  L. 
R.  Parsons,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Bange  15. 

1.  The  soil  in  this  township  would  nearly  all  rank  as  second  class,  being  a  black  or 
sandy  loam  of  good  depth.  The  whole  of  the  township  is  heavily  timbered,  with  the 
exception  of  parts  of  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32.  There  is  a  large,  open  muskeg  in 
these  sections  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  with  an  average  depth  of  water 
of  about  two  feet.  The  soil  would  all  be  suitable  for  farming  purposes  when  cleared 
of  the  timber.  The  timber  is  about  equally  distributed  throughout  the  township,  and 
is  of  all  sizes,  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Poplar,  spmce  and  tamarack 
sre  about  the  only  kinds  of  timber  to  be  found,  although  there  is  some  small  birch. 
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All  the  water  is  of  first  class  quality,  and  can  be  had  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
township  by  digging  a  few  feet.  There  are  no  creeks  or  streams  t<x  he  found.  The 
land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  climate  is  the  general  Manitoba  climate,  with 
no  indication  of  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful  all  through  this  section  of  coun- 
try, consisting  principally  of  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar.  There  are  no  coal  or 
lignite  veins,  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  Moose  and  jumping  deer  are  about  the 
only  kinds  of  game  to  be  found,  and  are  pentiful.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway  crosses  the  township  in  a  straight  line  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  7  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  1.  The  railway  siding,  Gravel  Pit 
spur,  is  just  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  12,  where  there  is  a  section  house.  The 
town  of  Sprague,  where  there  is  a  station,  store,  postoffice,  school,  &c.,  is  about 
three  miles  west  of  this  township. — John  Molloy,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

12.  (Base  line.) — The  north  boundary  of  this  township  is  rough,  rocky  country, 
interspersed  with  muskeg.  The  surface  is  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  small 
pitchpine,  poplar,  willow,  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  near  the  lake  there  is  some 
poplar  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  two  lakes  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  township,  which  are  expansions  of  Whiteshell  river,  flowing  northwest- 
erly through  this  township.  Between  these  two  lakes  are  two  falls  about  five  feet  in 
height,  and  north  of  the  base  line  there  are  rapids. — B.  J.  SaunderSj  D.L.S.,  1906. 

16.  This  township  was  reached  by  my  own  trail  southerly  through  the  centre  of 
township  16,  range  16.  There  is  very  little  good  soil  in  the  township,  the  greater 
part  being  composed  of  rocky  ridges.  Between  these  ridges  are  swamps  and  muskegB 
in  which  the  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  There  is  no  farm  land. 
The  surface  is  well  wooded,  being  covered  with  jackpine,  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar 
and  birch.  The  swamps  are  wooded  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from  one  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter;  the  ridges  with  jackpine  and  scattered  poplar,  birch  and  balsam 
from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  shores  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  usually 
support  timber  of  larger  and  better  quality,  but  no  timber  suitable  for  lumbering 
purposes  is  found.  There  is  no  hay  in  this  locality.  Fresh  water  is  everywhere 
obtainable  in  the  swamps,  muskegs  and  numerous  lakes.  Winnipeg  river  flows 
through  the  west  sides  of  sections  31,  30  and  19.  The  west  boundary  of  section  19 
crosses  Eightfoot  falls.  Here  the  river  passes  between  two  high  rocks,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  could  be  easily  developed  by  a  dam  which  would  increase 
the  head  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  climate  is  the  ordinary  weather  of  Manitoba. 
Fuel  is  abundant  in  the  form  of  windfall,  dead  and  fire-killed  trees,  but  no  coal  was 
found.  Neither  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  observed.  Moose,  caribou,  lynx, 
mink  and  fisher  are  the  only  game. — «/.  L,  R,  Parsons,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

16.  This  tovTuship  was  reached  by  way  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Saunders'  trail  along  the 
north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  14,  thence  over  the  ice  of  lake  Saunders. 
This  is  a  good  winter  trail.  There  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  soil  in  the  township, 
the  greater  part  being  composed  of  rocky  ridges.  Between  these  ridges  are  swamps 
and  muskegs  in  which  the  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil  The  surface 
is  covered  iwith  jackpine,  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar  and  birch.  The  swamps  are 
wooded  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  ridges 
with  jackpine  of  similar  dimensions,  and  with  scattered  clumps  of  x)oplar  and  birch 
from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  land  along  the  right  bank  of  Winnipeg: 
river  supports  a  good  growth  of  poplar,  spruce  and  birch  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  but  no  timber  suitable  f or^  lumbering  purposes  occurs.    No  hay  is  found 
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in  this  township.  Fresh  water  is  abundant  in  the  marsliesy  swamps  and  creeks. 
Winnipeg  river  crosses  the  township  almost  diagonally  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, where  it  takes  the  form  of  several  lake-like  expansions  containing  a  number  of 
islands.  Lamprey  falls  occurs  in  section  23.  The  descent  is  abotit  twelve,  feet  but 
it  is  not  well  suited  for  the  development  of  power,  since  there  are  only  short  rapids 
above  and  below  the  falls,  and  the  present  head  may  be  decreased  when  the  dam  at 
Pointe  du  Bois  i.s  completed.  No  other  water-powers  occur.  The  weather  during 
the  survey  (February^)  was  the  usual  winter  weather  of  Manitoba.  Fuel  is  every- 
where available  in  the  form  of  windfall,  dead  and  fire-killed  trees.  No  coal  was 
found.  Bock  in  place  is  everywhere  ^exposed  on  the  surface,  but  no  quarry  stone  nor 
minerals  were  found.  Moose,  caribou,  lynx  and  mink  are  the  only  game. — J.  L.  B. 
Parsons,  DX.8.,  1907. 

16.  The  country  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  15,  is  mostly 
rock,  broken  by  some  muskeg  and  low  ground,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture. The  surface  is  rolling  and  is  covered  chiefly  with  poplar,  pitch  pine,  spruce 
and  birch,  averaging  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  lake  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  township.  Winnipeg  river  enters  at  the  east  of  the  town- 
ship, about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  north  boundary,  and  flowing  south- 
west leaves  the  township  at  the  southwest  comer.  There  is  a  large  fall  about  the 
centre  of  the  township,  from  which  considerable  power  could  be  develoi)ed. — B.  J. 
Saunders,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  16. 

16.  The  country  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  16,  is  rock, 
broken  by  muskeg  and  lakes,  and  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  and  ifi  covered  with  small  pitchpine,  spruce,  poplar  and  balsam  of  no  market- 
able value.  Winnipeg  river  flows  across  the  township  from  east  to  west,  leaving  the 
township  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  north  boundary.  It  is  not  so 
suitable  here  for  the  development  of  power  as  it  is  farther  west. — B.  J.  Saunders, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  17. 

16.  The  country  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  16,  range  17,  is  mostly 
rock,  broken  by  numerous  lakes,  and  is  totally  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  rises  in  places  seventy-five  feet  above  the  lakes.  The  north  boundary  of 
sections  33,  24,  35  and  36  crosses  ^ve  lakes,  a  large  lake  being  situated  in  the  north- 
east comer.  The  timber  is  mostly  small,  but  there  is  some  poplar,  birch,  tamarack, 
spruce  and  pitchpine,  averaging  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Winnipeg  river  flows 
across  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township.  A  few  miles  farther  southeast  along  the 
river,  there  are  some  rapids  from  which  power  could  be  developed. — B.  J.  Saunders, 
DX.8.,  1906. 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 

Range  1. 

26.  On  the  east  boundary  of  sections  1,  12,  13,  25  and  36  of  this  township  the 
line  passes  through  small  poplar  and  jackpine  bush.  The  east  boundary  of  section  24 
falls  in  a  tamarack  swamp,  which  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  iwest  of 
the  line,  but  only  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  line.  The  soil  is  a  shallow 
layer  of  clay  and  gravel  on  limestone,  except  in  the  swamp  mentioned  above,  where 
black  loam  occurs. — Wm.  Christie,  DJiJ3.,  1907» 
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27,  Un  tbe  east  boundar;  of  eection  13  and  tbe  south  of  sectioa  13  of  this  town- 
ebip  the  Hue  continues  through  small  poplar  and  jackpine.  The  soil  in  these  sec- 
tions is  black  loam  about  two  inches  deep  on  limestone.  In  the  ncrih  half  of  seotion 
13,  sections  24,  25  and  36  the  line  passes  through  a  large  muskeg  and  tamarack 
swamp,  which  extends  on  the  west  to  Fiaher  river  a  distance  of  about  three  and  one- 
half  milea.  To  the  east  of  the  line  it  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  sereral 
miles.  When  we  came  to  the  muskeg  (on  November  9)  it  was  too  soft  for  a  man  to 
walk  across.  It  took  the  whole  party  a  little  more  than  a  week  to  cut  a  road  and 
move  camp  around  it.  Fortunately  by  the  time  we  got  the  csmp  around  to  the  north 
side  the  muskeg  was  frozen  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  a  man  to  walk  over  It,  and  we 
were  able  to  get  the  line  across  without  diiGoulty. — Wm.  Ohristu,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

28.  The  muskeg  mentioned  in  township  37  extends  into  section  1  of  tnu  town- 
ship. Fisher  rivei  crosses  tbe  line  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  34.  The  portion 
of  the  township  south  of  the  river  is  covered  with  small  poplar,  willow  and  spruce 
with  some  swamps  and  hay  marshes.  North  of  tbe  river  the  timber  ia  larger,  poplar 
up  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  occurring.  Some  large  marshes  are  also  eroaaed  north 
of  the  river  in  sections  24,  25  and  36.  In  this  township  the  line  also  crones  Fisher 
river,  Indian  reserve  (No.  44).  I  connected  my  survey  with  that  of  the  reserve. 
The  country  here  appears  well  adapted  to  stock  raising  as  abundance  of  hay  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  marshes.  Last  year,  however,  moat  of  the  hay  land 
was  under  water.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  drain  these  swamps  into 
Fisher  river.— ITm.  ChrigUe,  DX.8.,  1907. 

28.  (North  ouiline.) — In  this  township  the  land  is  gently  undulating,  consisting 
of  low  ridges  covered  with  poplar  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  alternating  with 
tamarack  swamps,  muskegs  and  hay  marshes.  A  small  lake  occurs  in  section  6, 
township  29,  range  1.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil,  but  gravel 
occurs  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  85. — Wm.  Ohriatit,  DJjB.,  tC07. 

Range  S. 

28.  This  township  consists  of  a  series  of  low,  flat  ridges,  covered  with  poplar 
and  spruce,  with  here  and  there  a  few  birch  and  jackpine,  alternating  with  tamarack 
swamps,  marshes  and  hay  lands.  A  small  lake,  which  I  named  Colongay,  occurs  in 
sections  33  and  32.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  day  subsoil,  but  limestone 
occurs  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  S4,  and  drift  boulders  are  quite  plealiful 
on  all  the  dry  land.— Ww.  Chriatie,  DX.8..  1907. 


Rangt  8, 


28.  The  genera 
of  flat  ridges  timbe 
eter,  separated  by  t 
sections  36  and  36. 
north.  This  strea 
stream  is  a  strip  of 
close  to  the  river  bt 
— Fm.  ChrUHe,  D.. 
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Range  4 

18.  As  Oak  Point,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  is  situated  in 
this  township,  we  travelled  over  this  country  by  fair  wagon  roads  during^  nearly  all 
season.  All  homesteads  are  taken  by  Icelanders,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people. 
The  soil  is  of  good  quality  being  generally  of  black  loam  with  a  stone  and  gravel 
subsoil.    Although  this  township  is  settled  for  twenty  years,  the  owners  of  lands  do 

not  seem  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  soil  for  farming.  In  its  present  condition, 
the  land  is  better  suited  for  cattle  raising  and  dairying.  The  surface  is  level  and 
is  covered  with  scrub,  patches  of  poplar,  a  few  oak,  sloughs,  hay  marshes  and  prairie 
where  they  have  always  plenty  of  good  hay,  even  in  wet  seasons.  All  valuable  timber  has 
been  cut  for  building  and  fencing.  Poplar,  the  average  of  which  is  of  poor  quality, 
is  the  only  fuel  Good  water  is  plentiful  and  can  be  obtained  easily  by  digging  wells 
without  great  expense.  Prairie  chicken  is  ths  only  game  in  this  township,  but  ducks 
are  plentiful  around  lake  Manitoba.  No  mineral  or  waterpower  was  found. — 
C.  E.  Bourgavlt,  D.L,8.,  1907.  . . 

22.  The  general  asx>ect  of  this  township  is  swampy  and  at  the  time  of  survey 
(September)  nearly  all  covered  with  water.  In  wet  seasons  settlers  cannot  depend  on 
the  swamps  to  obtain  a  supply  of  hay  to  feed  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  There 
are  some  high  ridges  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  few  inches  of  black  loam  with 
sand  and  gravel  subsoil,  but  they  are  covered  with  poplar  and  windfall.  Moose  and 
deer  are  quite  numerous.. — C,  E.  Bourgault,  D,L.S.,  1907. 

28.  (North  outline). — This  township  is  s^nilar  to  those  in  ranges  2  and  3,  con- 
sisting of  low  ridges,  covered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack,  alternating  with 
tamarack  swamps,  muskegs  and  hay  marshes.  The  proportion  of  dry  land  is  some- 
what greater,  however,  and  the  timber  somewhat  larger  than  in  range  3,  spruce  and 
poplar  twelve  inches  in  diameter  occurring.  A  small  lake  cccurs  in  section  82.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil  but  gravel  occurs  in  places. — Wm.  Christie, 
DX.8..  1907. 

Range  5. 

14.  (West  part.) — The  fractional  township  is  all  flooded  with  water  and  covered 
with  reeds.  However,  in  dry  seasons  hay  can  be  cut  in  S'?ctions  6,  7,  16  and  17. 
The  northwest  part  is  covered  with  reeds  and  open  spaces  of  water.  Ducks,  geese 
and  muskrats  are  numerous. — C  E,  Bourgault,  D.L.8.,  1C07. 

15.  (Fractional.) — This  fractional  township  can  be  best  reached  by  a  g:od  graded 
wagon  road  from  Poplar  Point,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Tho 
land  is  mostly  stony  and  the  soil  is 'not  of  much  depth,  witlj  generally  a  gravel  sub- 
soil. The  removal  of  the  stones  will  be  expensive;  the  township  at  present  is  better 
suited  for  cattle  raising  than  for  any  other  purpose.  However,  the  settlers  who  have 
cleared  a  piece  of  land  have  always  a  good  crop  of  vegetables.  As  the  hay  is  plenti- 
ful and  of  superior  quality,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  is  devoted  to  cattle  and  horse 
raising.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  township;  the  only  place  where  the  farmers 
obtain  their  wood  is  at  St.  Laurent,  situated  twenty  iniles  e?st.  The  water  when 
found  was  fairly  good.  The  settlers,  however,  now  depend  on  wells  or  lake  Manitoba 
during  the  winter  for  their  supply.  As  there  are  no  streams  there  can  be  no  water 
powers.  No  stone  quarries,  nor  minerals  of  value  were  noticed.  Game,  consisting 
of  ducks  and  geese,  is  plentiful. — 0.  E.  Bourgault,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

21.  Access  to  this  township  is  very  easy  by  wagon  roads  from  Oak  Point.  In 
wet  seasons  these  roads  are  nearly  impassable,  as  no  improvements  have  been  made 
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on  them.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  is  generally  covered  with  marsh  or  timber, 
80  that  it  is  not  veiy  suitable  for  grain  growing.  Cattle  raising  is  followed  exdnsiyely 
by  the  settlers,  and  for  this  the  township  is  well  adapted,  though  g;rain  oould  be 
grown  in  some  sections.  The  woods  are  poplar  of  fair  size  and  distributed  over  eadi 
section.  Swan  creek  enters  the  township  in  section  6,  running  southeasterly.  The 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  central  Manitoba.  Good  water  is  usually  found  in  the 
8wamx)6,  and  is  generally  easily  obtained  by  digging  wells.  No  stone  quarries,  ooal 
or  minerals  were  observed.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  scarce. — (7.  E.  BourgauU,  DJj.8>, 
1907. 


The  general  aspect  of  this  township  is  swampy  and  at  the  time  of  surveiy 
(September)  nearly  all  covered  with  water.  In  wet  seasons  settlers  cannot  depend 
on  the  swamps  to  obtain  a  supply  of  hay  to  feed  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  Ther0 
are  some  high  ridges  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  few  inches  of  black  loam  with 
sand  and  gravel  subsoil,  but  they  are  covered  iwith  poplar  and  windfall.  Moose  and 
deer  are  quite  numerous.— O.  E.  Bourgavlt,  DJj^.,  1907. 

28.  {North  outline). — This  township  is  gently  undulating,  consisting  of  low 
lidges,  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce,  tamrack  and  jackpine,  separated  by  tamrack 
swamps,  muskegs  and  hay  marshes.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  has  been  killed 
by  fires.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  shallow  layer  of  black  loam  on  sand  or  graveL  I  had  to 
open  the  line  twice  across  this  range  to  connect  with  the  northeast  comer  of  townahip 
28,  range  6.— Wm.  Christie^  DJj.S.,  1907. 

Range  6. 

14.  Access  to  this  township  is  easy  by  roads  from  High  Bluff,  a  station  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  north  part  is  watered  by  lake  Manitoba,  while  the 
south  part  is  covered  with  long  reeds  and  open  spaces  of  water,  so  the  land  may  be 
classified  as  swamp  land,  unfit  for  agricultural  purpose.  I  must  mention  that  hay 
is  not  plentiful,  but  in  dry  seasons  sections  3,  2  aud  parts  of  sections  10,  11,  12  and 
1,  may  be  classified  as  hay  land.  There  is  only  one  farmer  in  section  6,  where  there 
is  some  cultivated  land.  Sometimes  in  the  spring,,  the  water  of  lake  Manitoba 
rushes  over  the  sandy  beach  and  spreads  over  this  township  and  on  the  north  part  of 
township  13,  range  6.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  timber,  like  oak  and  oottonwood 
which  are  g^rowing  on  this  beach,  should  not  be  cut.  I  remark  that  where  the  timber 
has  been  cut,  the  sand  on  the  beach  is  washed  out  by  the  waves  of  lake  Manitoba 
during  a  great  northwest  wind  storm,  and  water  and  ice  come  in  and  spread  over 
township  13,  where  there  is  first  class  farming  land,  and  this  makes  very  great 
damage.  This  sandy  ridge  is  about  four  chains  wide,  from  four  to  eigjit  feet  h]g;h 
and  contains  the  best  and  finest  sand  for  masonry  and  cement  bridL  No  fuel  oocnrs 
in  this  township.  Game  is  plentiful,  consisting  of  duida  and  geese. — C.  J?. 
Bourgavlt,  D.L.8.,  1907. 


From  Oak  Point  ,a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  there  is  a 
good  wagon  road  to  Deerhome.  From  there  I  cut  a  trail  to  section  28,  township  22, 
range  6.  Access  to  this  township  is  also  easy  by  another  road  cut  by  settlen,  last 
eammer  in  sections  3,  4^  9,  16,  21,  and  28.  The  surface  is  generally  timbered  with 
poplar  of  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  scattered  big  spmoe  and  willow, 
interspersed  with  hay  marshes  and  lakes.  Hay  can  be  procured  in  many  of  tiie 
marshes,  but  in  a  wet  season  like  last  summer  few  if  any  of  tiie  marshes  can  be  entered. 
Settlers  had  a  very  hard  time  to  cut  hay  for  their  own  cattle,  some  of  them  irere 
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obligred  to  cut  hay  in  water,  and  haul  it  with  a  sleigh  and  a  pair  of  oxen  on  a  high 
place  to  dry.  Some  of  them  were  forced  to  sell  their  cows  or  send  them  away  for 
^winter.  July,  August  and  September  were  very  wet  The  soil  is  of  good  quality, 
b]a43k  loam,  clay  and  sand  subsoil,  but  the  expenses  incurred  in  clearing  the  land 
£roixL  green  and  dry  wood  will  be  too  expensive  now  for  farming.  For  this  reason 
this  township  is  better  suited  for  stock  raising  than  for  anything  else.  The  water  is 
£resli  and  during  all  simuner  about  half  of  the  surface  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  from 
£our  inches  to  two  feet.  The  surface  is  level.  There  are  no  streams  and  no  water- 
po^rers.  A  few  jumping  deer  were  noticed.  No  minerak  of  any  value  were  found. — 
C.   Jff.  BourgauU,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Bange  7. 

188.  OomiDg  into  the  township  by  the  colonization  road  to  Scotch  Bay  from  Oak 
Point  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  I  was  able  to  get  into  the  south  part  by 
aettleors'  trails  -and  those  of  the  Indians,  none  of  which  were  in  good  condition.    To 
get  farther  north  I  was  forced  to  make  a  trail  for  myiself.    The  whole  country  is 
gefotly  rolling,  wooded  witn  poplar,  chiefly,  on  the  ridges  and  having  hay  meadows 
or  sloughs  in  the  depressions..    There  was  some  spruoe  also,  but  no  marketable  tim- 
ber.     To  the  north  the  country  had  been  more  burned  in  places  'and  was  slightly  more 
rolling  though  by  no  means  hilly.    Game  was  abundant.    No  minerals  of  economic 
value  were  seen,  nor  is  there  any  water-power  in  the  township.    Though  many  of 
the   quarter  sections  are  taken  up  only  a  few  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  survey 
(Au^uet)  «s  nearly  everyone  was  waiting  till  the  township  would  be  subdivided. 
Th.iB  toiwn^ip  has  long  formed  a  huntiiig  ground  for  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  re- 
serve and  many  of  their  old  camps  were  seen.   An  old  telegraph  line  runs  diagonally 
acroes  the  townfahip  from  northwest  to  southeast.    In  some  places  it  can  scarcely  be 
seea.     I  think  the  township  will  make  an  excellent  mixed  farming  country. — Geo.  A. 
Chrowfi^^  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  8. 

28.  I  think  most  of  the  marshes  in  this  township  will  in  time  dry  up,  if  not 
altogether,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  present  they  are  difficult  to  survey 
owing  to  the  lade  of  well  defined  shores.  The  township  has  good  soil.  The  Surface 
is  rolling,  covered  in  the  northern  part  by  poplar  bush  with  considerable  spruce  in 
some  places.  Near  the  Indian  reserve  the  country  is  much  broken  by  immense  hay 
meadows  and  inanhes,  on  the  higher  places  only  scrub  is  growing,  bnU6  and  deadfall 
ehowing  the  woik  of  Aires.  Settlers  seem  to  be  coining  into  this  country  rapidly. 
Oeo.  A.  OYovffr,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  10. 

81.  Along  lake  Uanitoba  this  township  is  open  and  marshy  and  more  remote  from 
the  lake  it  is  densely  timbered  with  poplar  and  willow.  The  chief  industries  are 
stock  raising  and  Ashing.  Much  hay  can  be  procured  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes. 
Moose  and  deer  are  abundant.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  is  yet  broken, 
barely  enough  to  produce  vegetables. — Oeo.  McMUldm,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

85.  (Fractional.) — ^This  township  consists  of  a  small  strip  of  land  in  the  west 
part  of  sections  6,  19,  30  and  31  and  Eichard  point  which  occupies  part  of  sections  1, 
8  and  12.  There  i&  a  small  area  of  good  land  in  sections  30  and  31  and  also  on 
Sidiard  point.  There  is  one  settler  at  each  of  these  plaoes.  Heed  island  is  only 
a  group  of  low  sand  bars  covered  along  the  edges  with  long  reeds  and  small  willows. 
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Am  there  was  no  definite  shore  I  did  not  traverse  them.    There  are  no  water-powera, 
no  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  description. — Paul  T,  0.  Dumais,  D,L.8.,  1906. 

26.  ^Fractional*) — This  township  is  only  a  strip  of  land  composed  of  the  west 
parts  of  sections  6,  7,  18  and  19.  There  aone  some  good  imtches  of  land  in  Sections  6 
and  7,  hut  the  halance  is  all  swampy  and  is  covered  with  long  reeds  and  small  willows. 
There  is  a  hluff  of  poplar  on  section  7  averaging  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  some 
patches  of  prairie  on  section  6,  and  a  few  hay  sloughs.  There  are  no  water-jwwers,  no 
quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  description. — Paul  T,  C,  Dumais,  DX,8,,  1906, 

28  &  29.  These  townships  were  reached  from  Oak  Point  hy  the  winter  trail  to 
Fairford  postoffice.  The  soil  is  a  hlack  loam  from  one  to  five  inches  deep  on  a  clay 
subsoil.  The  land  is  covered  with  small  poplar,  willow  and  a  little  bpruoe  and  oak 
all  under  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  no  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  "purposes  is 
found.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  grows  in  the  marshes.  Water  is  abundant  in  lake 
Manitoba  and  in  the  marshes  but  no  water-powers  .occur.  The  climate  is  moderate. 
Fire-killed  trees  furnish  a  good  supply  of  fuel.  Limestone  is  found  close  to  the  sur- 
*face  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  deposit  of  good  quality  adjoining  the  shore  of 
lake  Manitoba.  No  minerals  were  found.  Moose  and  elk  were  the  only  game  seen. 
\  L.  R.  Parsons,  D.L.8.,  1907. 


32.  Across  this  township  the  line  passes  mostly  through  dry  country  covered 
with  woodis  of  a  varied  character,  consisting  of  small  x>oplar,  alternating  with 
patches  of  spruce,  tamarack  or  jackpine.  In  the  west  half  of  the  range  much  of  the 
woods  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  growth  of  small  scrub  has  sprung  up.  The 
land  is  about  level,  and  the  soil  in  the  eastern  jwrtion  of  the  range  is  blads  loam  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  depth  on  clay  subsoil.  On  the  north  boundaries  of  sections 
32  and  31  it  is  mostly  gravel. — Wm,  Christie,  DX,8.,  1907, 

26.  From  Makinak  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  the  shortest  route 
to  reach  this  township  is  by  the  graded  road  going  east  as  far  as  Ste.  Am61ie,  a  dist- 
ance of  fifteen  miles,  and  thence  by  the  old  trail  to  Ebb-and-Flow  Lake  Indian  re- 
serve. From  the  reserve  there  is  a  cart  trail  going  north  on  the  west  side  of  Ebb-and- 
Flow  lake  as  far  as  Crane  bay  on  lake  Manitoba  in  section  21  of  this  township,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  east  end  of  the  graded  road  men- 
tioned above.  This  township  could  also  be  reached  in  sounmer  by  boats  that  generally 
run  from  Oak  Point  which  is  on  lake  Manitoba,  and  which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  branch  from  Winnipeg.  This  township  is  broken  on 
the  northwest  by  Crane  bay  of  lake  Manitoba  ,which  partly  covers  sections  21,  22, 
27,  28,  31,  32,  33  and  34.  On  the  east  side,  sections  12,  13  and  24  are  pardy  covered 
by  lake  Manitoba,  and  on  the  southwest,  Ebb-and-Flow  lake  with  an  area  of  over 
two  square  miles  extends  over  parts  of  sections  6,  6,  7,  8  and  18.  The  soil  is  mostly 
sandy  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay,  but  in  some  places  sand  and  gravel  is  found.  There 
are  ten  Icelandic  settlers  squatted  along  Crane  bay  and  lake  Manitoba.  They  cultiv- 
ate no  grain  but  gi'ow  XHyihiota  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  They  have  good  herds  of 
cattle,  the  cour.tiy  being  well  adapted  for  stock  raising.  The  land  is  good  for  farming^ 
but  whore  the  settlers  art*  located  it  is  so  flat  that  it  is  liable  to  be  flooded  in  the  rainy 
seasons.  Along  the  lake  and  bays  are  large  muskegs  covered  by  reeds  eight  to  ten  feet 
long.  There  are  numerous  hay  sloughs  which  grow  quantities  of  good  hay.  The  south 
part  of  this  township  is  heavily  timbered  in  places  with  poplar  up  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diaracter.  There  is  aho  some  scattered  spruce  and  small  oak  which  may  be  used 
for  building  and  fencing.  A  large  part  of  this  township  has  been  fire  swept  and  the 
fire-killed  poplar  will  furnish  any  quantity  of  fuel.    The  country  is  very  level  all  over 
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this  township.  There  are  no  water-powers,  xio  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  de- 
scription in  this  township.  Moose,  elk  and  jumping  deer  are  numerous.  There  are 
also  g^reat  numbers  of  rabbits  and  a  few  partridges.  Pike  and  whitefish  are  caught 
in  great  numbers  in  lake  Manitoba. — Paul  T,  G.  Dumais,  1906. 

26.  This  fractional  township  consists  of  sections  1,  2,  12  and  part  of  sections  3, 
4,  6,  lly  13  and  14.  It  is  broken  by  lake  Manitoba  and  by  five  other  lakes,  sections 
1  and  12  being  the  only  ones  which  are  unbroken.  There  are  some  good  patches  of 
land  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  12,  but  the  remainder  is  all  swamp  and  muskeg  covered 
with  long  reeds  and  small  willows.  The  soil  is  mostly  sand,  clay  and  gravel  covered 
with  four  to  six  inches  of  black  loam.  Parts  of  sections  1,  2  and  12  are  well  timbered 
with  poplar  up  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  also  some  small  oak  and  birch 
and  a  great  deal  of  willow  scrub.  Cherry  island  on  the  north  boundary  of  this  town- 
ship, is  only  a  swamp  sand  bar  covered  with  long  reeds  and  willows  along  the  shore. 
There  are  no  water  powers,  no  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  description. — Paul 
T,  0.  Dumai8,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

28.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  Peonan  point,  a  long  narrow  peninsula 
extending  from  the  north  end  of  lake  Manitoba  to  about  nine  miles  south  of  this 
Hne.  It  has  a  width  on  the  line  of  about  three  miles,  the  east  shore  being  reached 
in  section  85,  and  the  west  shore  in  section  32.  Along  each  shore  is  a  strip,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  of  wet,  marshy  land,  part  of  which  is  hay  lai^d,  but  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  tall  reeds  and  rushes.  The  interior  of  the  point  is 
mostly  wooded  with  poplar;  but  many  marshes  and  muskegs  occur.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
black  loam  on  clay  subsoil.  The  south  end  of  this  point  is  very  low  and  marshy. — 
Wm,  Ohrisite,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

32.  The  eastern  half  of  this  township  is  similar  to  range  10,  being  covered  with 
poplar  and  spruce,  much  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  having  numerous 
sloughs  and  marshes.  A  small  creek,  known  as  Powderhom  creek,  crosses  the  line  in 
section  34.  In  the  west  half  of  the  range  the  line  crosses  extensive  muskeg^  with 
blu&  of  tamarack  and  willow.  A  very  reedy  lake,  known  as  Basket  lake,  lies  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  line,  partly  in  range  11  and  partly  in  range  12.  This 
lake  is  about  three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
width.  Basket  creek  flows  from  this  lake  to  lake  Manitoba.  This  creek  has  a  fairly 
^nmd  current,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Basket  lake  is  at  a  considerably 
higher  level  than  lake  Manitoba,  and  points  to  the  possibility  of  much  of  the  swamp 
land  being  drained.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil. — Wm.  Ohrisite,  D,L,8., 
1907. 

Range  IB. 

26.  The  centre  of  this  township  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles 
east  of  East  Bay  postoffice,  near  lake  Dauphin,  and  is  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Uakinak  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  From  this  last  place  to  East 
Bay  there  is  a  well  graded  road.  To  go  farther  east  there  is  a  wood  trail  for  four 
miles,  and  from  there  I  opened  a  winter  trail  through  townships  26,  ranges  15,  14, 
13  and  12  as  far  as  lake  Manitoba.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  a  black 
loam  four  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil  composed  chiefly  of  clay,  with  some 
travel  and  sand  in  places,  especially  on  the  west  half.  A  large  part  of  the  east  half 
of  the  township  is  covered  by  lake  Manitoba.  Large  muskegs  border  the  lake  ex- 
tending in  some  places  for  over  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Long  reeds  and  small 
willows  grow  in  these  muskegs  and  in  most  of  the  large  sloughs  which  are  numerous 
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all  over  this  toiwnship.  There  are  also  'inany  hay  sloughs  where  large  qumtities  of 
good  hay  can  be  made  in  dry  seasons,  but  this  country  being  very  flat  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  making  hay  in  a  wet  season.  There  is  no  valuable  timber  in  this 
township.  The  best  of  what  there  is,  is  good  only  for  small  buildings,  fencing  and 
fuel  There  are  no  water-powers,  quarries  or  minerals,  but  it  is  a  good  country  for 
game.  Moose,  elk  and  jumping  deer  were  numerous  At  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Babbits  are  in  abundance  and  there  are  plenty  of  pike  and  whitefish  in  lake 
Maiiitoba.--PaiiZ  T.  0.  Dumais,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

28.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  falls  in  lake  Manitoba,  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake  being  reached  in  section  32.  In  section  31  the  line  passes  through 
country  similar  to  that  in  range  13.  Along  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  strip  of  low 
marshy  land  of  varying  width.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil. — Wm. 
Christie,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

32.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  a  series  of  large  muskegs  and  swamps  with 
low  ridges  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay 
subsoil.— Wm.  Christie,  D.L£.,  1907. 

Bangs  IS. 

26.  From  Makinak  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  there  is  a  good 
road  to  East  Bay  and  lake  Dauphin,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  From  there, 
for  about  four  miles  due  east,  is  a  bush  trail  but  for  the  remaining  ten  miles  to  the 
centre  of  this  township,  we  had  to  go  thorough  bush,  slough  and  muskeg.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  poplar,  willow  and  a  few  scattered  spruce,  the  poplar  measuring  up 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  is  similar  to  that  in  township  26,  range  14, 
a  mixture  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel  covered  by  four  to  six  inches  of  blade  loam.  The 
country  is  very  level,  with  many  sloughs  and  muskegs.  Green  and  dry  poplar,  for 
fuel  and  fencing  purx>08es,  iSs  plentiful.  Tamarack  lake  (so  called  by  Indians)  is 
over  three  miles  long  and  extends  north  and  south,  partly  covering  sections  3,  10, 15 
and  22.  There  is  no  water-i>ow6r,  no  quarries  and  no  minerals.  Moose,  elk  and 
jumping  deer  are  nimierous,  and  the  country  seems  to  bei  overrun  with  rabbits.— 
Paul  T.  0.  Dumaia,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

28.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  much  marsh  and  muskeg  but  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  bush  than  in  range  14  and  the  timber  is  also  latter,  poplar  up  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter  being  found.  Qrane  river  crosses  the  line  in  section  31 
flowing  north  into  Crane  bay.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  is  a  strip  of  marshy  land 
and  close  to  the  river  banks  are  tall  reeds.  A  lake  half  a  mile  in  width  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  reedy  marsh  is  also  crossed  in  section  31.  The  soil  in  this  range  is 
chiefly  black  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  clay. — Wm.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

82.  In  this  township  the  line  passes  through  low  country  consisting  of  low  ridges 
covered  with  poplar  and  willow,  separating  large  muskegs  and  hay  sloughs.  In 
sections  36  and  8&  the  line  crosses  a  bay  of  lake  Manitoba.  Boggy  creek  flows  into 
lake  Manitoba  from  the  north  in  section  85.  In  section  84  and  83  the  line  crosses 
Froulx  lake.  This  lake  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  lies  in  township  33.  The  soil  in  this  range  is  chiefly  black  loam 
on  clay  subsoil. — Wm.  Christie^  D.L.8.,  1907. 

23.  (Fractianal.) — ^From  Makinak,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  there  is 
a  good  road  to  this  township.  The  )Boil,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  neighbouring 
townships,  is  fairly  fit  for  cultivation,  being  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  covered  with 
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tbiee  to  eiz  incfaes  of  loam.  The  tunber  is  chiefly  fire-killed  and  standin^r  V^l<ur» 
with  some  green  blufEs  here  and  there  and  a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  willows. 
There  are  a  few  hay  sloughs  thront^ut  the  township.  There  are  no  water-poweiSy 
no  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  description*  Moose,  elk  and  jnmping  deer  are 
numerous.  There  are  also  great  nnmhers  of  rabbits  and  a  few  partridges.  Pike  and 
whitefiah  are  very  plentiful  in  lake  Manitoba. — Paul  T.  C.  Dumais,  DJiJ3.j  2906. 


I.  From  Makinak  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  there  is  a  good 
Toad  to  East  Bay  postoffioe  situated  on  section  1,  township  26,  range  16.  Thenoe 
going  east  there  is  a  bush  trail  for  about  three  miles,  but  from  there  I  had  to  cut'  a 
road  as  faar  as  range  13.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  a  mixture  of  day,  sand  and 
gravel,  with  four  to  six  indies  of  black  loam  on  top.  There  is  no  prairie,  but  there 
are  many  hay  sloughs  and  muskegs  and  much  swampy  land.  The  remainder  of  the 
township  is  oovered  with  poplar  running  up  to  ten  ind&es  in  diameter,  and  willow 
flcmb.  There  is  also  some  small  scattered  spfruce  in  the  north  sections.  The  country 
is  veiy  levd,  except  in  the  north,  where  it  is  gently  undulating.  Good  hay  can  be 
made  in  the  numerous  doughs,  but  it  can  be  cut  only  in  dry  seasons.  The  surface 
water  is  generally  a  little  alkaline,  but  we  found  good  fresh  water  by  digging  four  or 
^ve  feet.  There  were  no  indications  of  summer  frosts.  Green  and  dry  poplar  is 
plentiful  all  over  the  township  and  could  be  used  for  fuel,  for  small  buildings  and 
for  fencing.  There  are  no  water-powers,  no  quarries  and  no  minerals  in  this  tovm- 
ehip.  Moose,  elk  and  jumping  deer  were  frequently  seen  during  the  survey.  Eabbits 
are  very  numerous. — Paiul  T.  C.  Dumaia,  DJiJS.,  1906. 

28.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  low  swampy  land  partly  covered  with  poplar 
and  willow  scrub  but  diiefly  open  8wami>a  and  patches  of  prairie.  At  the  time  the 
survey  was  made  (June)  owing  to  the  late  spring  and  unusual  depth  of  snow  during 
the  previous  winter,  the  land  was  much  wetter  than  it  would  be  in  an  ordinary  season 
and  much  of  the  land  which  at  that  time  was  under  water  would  on  an  ordinary 
year  be  excellent  hay  or  grazing  land.  The  soil  is  prindpally  black  loam  to  a  depth 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  inched  on  a  clay  subsoil.  In  a  few  places  however  the  sub- 
Boil  is  grayd.  This  should  be  an  excellent  place  for  stodc  raising  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient pasture  land  and  also  a  supply  of  hay  can  be  obtained. — Wm,  Christie,  DX,8., 
1907. 

32.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  a  series  of  low  ridges  covered  with  i>oplar 
and  willow,  separated  by  large  muskegs,  siwamps  and  hay  marshes.  Some  brul6  is 
met  with  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  33.  On  the  north  boundaziy  of  section  81 
the  east  shore  of  lake  Manitoba  is  reached.  The  north  end  of  the  lake  extends 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  line.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil.-— T7m.  Ohrietie, 
DX£.,  1907. 

Bange  15. 

10.  (North  outline.) — Spruce  Woods  timber  reserve  occupies  a  part  of  this  town- 
ship. A  great  amount  of  marketable  timber  has  been  cut  and  the  township  has  been 
overrun  by  fire,  but  there  is  still  much  timber  remaining  which  will  furnish  fuel  for 
many  years.  Transportation  of  this  fuel  will  be  comparatively  easy  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  railways  pass  through  this  township.  The  country 
along  the  north  boundary  is  wholly  unfit  for  farming.  The  soil  is  a  poor  quality  of 
light  sand,  where  there  was  not  sufficient  grass  growing  to  feed  my  horses.  Some  fair 
^ized  tamarack,  mostly  dry,  was  noticed,  while  scattered  spruce  and  poor  poplar  extend 
through  the  east  part.     Water  is  scarce  and  except  what  is  found  in  the  muskegs, 
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Tavist  be  obtained  by  digging  wells.    A  few  jumping  deer  were  the  only  game  seen. — 
0.  E,  Bourgauh ,  DJL.8.,  1907. 

32.  In  this  township  the  western  shore  of  lake  Manitoba  is  crossed  on  the  north 
bounjdary  of  section  35,  and  Waterhea  river  is  crossed  on  the  north  boundaries  of 
sections  33  and  32.  Between  lake  Manitoba  and  Waterhen  river  are.blufEs  of  small 
poplar  by  patches  of  prairie  and  hay  marshes.  Two  small  creeks  cross  the  line  in 
section  84.  West  of  Waterhen  river  are  low  ridges,  covered  with  brule,  small  poplar 
and  willow,  separated  by  tamarack  swamps.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil. — 
Wm.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  16. 

10.  (North  outline.) — Spruce  Woods  timber  reserve  occupies  a  part  of  this  town- 
ship. A  gjeat  amount  of  marketable  timber  has  been  cut  and  the  township  has  been 
overrun  by  fire,  but  there  is  still  much  timber  remaining  which  will  furnish  fuel  for 
many  years.  Transportation  of  this  fuel  will  be  comparatively  easy  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railways  pass  through  this  township.  The  coun- 
try along  the  north  boundary  is  wholly  unfit  for  farming.  The  west  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  covered  with  muskeg,  thick  willow  and  scrub.  The  east  part  is  also  covered 
by  spruce  on  sand  hills  separated  by  small  marshes  where  there  is  no  hay.  The  soil  is 
a  poor  quality  of  light  sand,  where  there  was  not  sufficient  grass  growing  to  feed  my 
horses.  Some  fair  sized  tamarack  mostly  dry  was  noticed,  while  scattered  spruce  and 
poor  poplar  extend  through  the  east  part.  Water  is  scarce  and  except  what  we  found  in 
the  muskegs,  must  be  obtained  by  digging  wells.  A  few  jumping  deer  were  the  only 
game  seen. — G,  E.  Bourgault,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

32.  In  this  townshi'p  the  greater  part  of  the  line  falls  in  a  bay  of  lake  Winni- 
pegosis,  the  eastern  shore  of  which  crosses  in  section  84  and  the  western  shore  in 
section  31.  The  shores  of  lake  Winnipegosis  are  here  very  low  and  marshy,  tall 
reeds  growing  in  the  water  along  the  shore.  On  the  north  boundary  of  sections  36 
and  part  of  35  the  line  passes  through  brul6  with  small  x>oplar  and  jackpine,  and 
tamarack  swamps.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil.  Some  settlers  have  already 
located  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  townships  31  and  3@.  They  engage  in  ranching 
and  fishing.— T7m.  Christie,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

61.  The  trail  from  Battleford  to  Birch  lake  passes  through  section  25  and  85 
of  this  township  and  forms  the  best  route  for  reaching  it,  as  it  is  generally  in  g^ood 
condition.  There  are  some  hills  to  be  crossed,  but  they  present  no  special  difficulty. 
One  creek,  which  has  to  be  crossed,  might  cause  trouble  in  a  wet  season.  The  soil 
of  this  township  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  black  mould  with  a  subsoil  generally  of 
clay  loam  or  sandy  clay.  In  many  places  stones  occur  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  inter- 
fere with  agricultural  operations.  About  half  of  the  township  has  first  class  soil,  the 
remainder  being  second  class.  Practically  the  whole  is  covered  with  either  light  or 
heavy  scrub  jwplar  and  willow.  A  great  many  small  open  spaces  occur  especially  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  township,  and  also  near  the  shores  of  MacLeod  lake. 
About  eighteen  "per  cent  of  the  surface  is  water,  ten  per  cent  open,  and  the  remainder 
scrub  poplar  and  willow  interspersed  with  scattered  x>oplar  and  bahn  of  Gilead,  aver- 
aging eight  inches  in  diameter.  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  rolling  while  the 
remainder  is  gently  rolling  country.  Poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead  averaging  about 
eight  inches  are  scattered  all  over  the  township.  A  small  amount  of  spruce  is  found 
near  the  small  lakes  in  sections  5  and  6.     These  trees  average  about  eight  or  nine 
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inchea  in  diameter,  the  laigest  bein^  about  fourteen  inches.  Altogether  about  one 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  could  be  cut.  Grass  gtosws  luxuriantly  in  all  thd 
open  places  throughout  the  township.  Scattered  over  the  township  are  a  few  very 
small  hay  meadows.  The  upland  grass  should  also  make  good  hay.  This  township 
is  well  supplied  with  water.  Birch  lake  occupies  about  half  of  sections  25  and  36, 
and  along  the  south  outline  of  the  township  is  a  string  of  lakes  connected  by  small 
creeks.  Several  sloughs  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  township  all  of  which  con- 
tain good  drinking  water.  MacLeod  lake,  a  ratber  shallow  lake  of  2,000  acres  area, 
occupies  parts  of  sections  10, 11, 14,  15,  16,  22  and  23.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish^ 
and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  x)ermanent.  No  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded  to  any 
serious  extent.  The  small  streams  along  the  south  outline  aversge  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  six  inches  deep  iwith  an  average  current  of  three  miles  an  hour.  No  water- 
power  could  be  generated.  The  climate  was  cool,  the  days  being  moderately  warm. 
Considerable  rain  was  experienced,  but  no  summer  frosts  occurred.  Fuel  in  the 
shape  of  poplar  can  readily  be  procured  throughout  the  township.  No  coal  or  lignite 
veins  were  seen.  No  stone  in  place  was  observed,  although  loose  stones  for  building 
purposes  are  abundant.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  Game  seemed 
to  be  ratber  scarce  as  the  Indians  have  for  a  long  time  made  this  district  their  hunt- 
ing gfround.  An  occasional  prairie  chicken  or  partridge  was  seen,  while  duck  of 
various  kinds  were  very  plentiful.  Trails  of  red  deer  and  moose  were  noticed. 
Rabbits  and  other  small  game  did  not  appear  to  exist.  Elk  had  evidently  lived  here 
formerly  but  no  recent  traces  of  them  were  noticed.  Birch  lake  and  the  series  of 
small  lakes  mentioned  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  flsh,  those  noticed  being  jack- 
fish,  whitefish,  sucker  and  pickerel.— F.  8.  Eolcroft,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

Range  11. 

32.  In  this  township  the  line  passes  over  a  series  of  low  flat  ridges,  covered  with 
brul6,  a  growth  of  small  x>oplar  and  a  few  jackpine,  separated  by  muskegs  and  hay 
marshes.  The  eastern  shore  of  lake  Winnipegosis  proper  is  reached  in  section  83. 
A  small  lake  is  also  crossed  in  section  36.  The  soil  is  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil. 
— TFm.  Christie,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

Range  18. 

32.  In  this  township  the  line  crosses  Bed  Deer  x)oint,  a  long  narrow  peninsula 
extending  about  eighteen  miles  north  oi  tae  line  into  lake  Winnipegosis.  On  this 
point  the  line  passes  through  poplar  and  spruce  up  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Most  of  the  spruce  of  any  value  however  has  already  been  removed.  There  are  also 
many  hay  marshes,  and  a  small  lake  is  crossed  in  section  32.  The  line  crosses  Fuller's 
bay  on  the  north  boundary  of  sections  33  and  34  and  reaches  the  western  shore  of 
lake  Winnipegosis  proper  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  36.  The  soil  is  black 
loam  on  clay  subsoil. — Wm.  Ohridie,  DJj,8.,  1907. 

Range  19. 

36.  The  greater  part  of  the  line  in  this  township  falls  in  Sagenace  bay,  a  portion 
of  lake  Winnipegosis  seimrated  from  the  main  lake  by  Red  Deer  point.  Along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  is  a  strip  of  hay  marsh.  Back  of  this  is  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy 
poplar  bush  and  back  of  this  again  is  small  poplar  and  willow  with  hay  meadows  and 
ploughs.— TTm.  Christie,  D.R8.,  1907. 

26b— 16i 
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41.  The  soil  in  the  southwest  comer  is  good  and  suitable  for  farming  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest  is  miiskeg  or  swamp  and  very  wet  and  is  of  very  little  use.  'Phe  sur- 
face is  level  and  covered  with  thick  woods.  The  only  timber  of  any  value  is  at  the 
southwest  comer.  It  is  chiefly  poplar  and  spruce  from  eis^t  to  sixteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Spruce,  tamarack  and  willow  are  f oiuid  in  the  muskegs.  Some  balsam  and 
birch  were  also  seen.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  and 
the  supply  is  permanent.  Only  small  streams  are  found.  The  land  is  flooded  to  a 
great  extent  now  (May),  a  foot  or  more  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The 
climate  was  very  disagreeable.  Cold  cloudy  weather  with  alternate  snow,  sleet  and 
rain  storms  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  May  with  as  much  as  Ave  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground  in  places  in  the  hiUs,  while  two  feet  was  common  on  the  level  in  the  big 
timber.  Frosts  were  experienced.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel  but  it  is  plentiful  almost 
everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  Moose  was  the  only 
game  seen,  but  they  are  plentiful. — W.  O.  McFarlane,  DJjJ3,,  1901. 

Range  26. 

41.  The  soil  is  good  for  farming  in  the  southerly  part  but  is  more  sandy  and 
very  stony  towards  the  north.  There  is  also  considerable  muskeg  towards  the  north- 
east. The  surface  is  all  heavily  wooded,  i>oplar  and  spruce  to  the  south  and  some 
small  i>oplar,  birch  and  jackpine  towards  the  north,  with  spruce  and  tamarack  in 
muskeg  on  the  east.  The  only  timber  of  any  value  is  in  the  southerly  part  or  on  the 
hills  to  the  west.  It  is  chiefly  poplar  and  spruce  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter  with  some  balsam  and  birch  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  it  biit  it  will  be  hard  to  get  out  as  no  waterways  are  available  and  the 
surface  is  very  hilly.  Some  birch,  balsam  and  alder  were  also  found.  Hay  is  very 
scarce.  The  water  supply  is  very  abundant  and  fresh,  no  alkali  being  fo\md.  The 
streams  are  small  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  land  is  not  liable  to 
be  flooded  except  in  the  muskeg  at  the  easterly  side.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The 
climate  was  very  disag^reeable.  Gold  cloudy  weather  with  alternate  snow,  sleet  and  rain 
storms  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  May  with  as  much  as  Ave  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  in  places  in  the  hills,  while  two  feet  was  common  on  the  level  in  the  big 
timber.  Frosts  were  experienced.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel  but  it  is  plentiful  almost 
everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  were  found.  The  only 
game  seen  was  moose.  The  westerly  part  of  the  township  is  up  in  the  Porcupine  Hills 
and  is  very  high  and  rough.— TF.  0.  McFarlane,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

42.  The  route  followed  is  a  trail  which  crosses  the  railway  north  of  Novra  and 
runs  north  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  was  in  general  good  but  very  stony  in 
places.  The  soil  at  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  township  is  a  black  loam  and  clay, 
is  very  good  for  farming  and  is  well  watered,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  sandy  on  the 
ridges  and  there  is  considerable  swamp  and  muskeg.  The  surface  is  rolling  at  the 
south  and  north  sides,  hilly  at  the  west  and. flat  at  the  centre  of  the  east  side.  It  is 
almost  all  thickly  wooded.  A  little  brul6  is  found  just  south  of  Bell  river  and  also 
some  at  the  north  side  of  the  township.  The  only  timber  of  value  is  found  on  the 
hills  to  the  west  and  across  the  centre  of  the  township.  It  is  chiefly  poplar  and  spruce 
eight  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Jackpine  birch  and  x)oplar  are  found  at 
the  south  and  north  sides  and  some  tamarack  at  the  east.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  The 
water  is  fresh  and  abundant  and  the  supply  is  permanent.  Bell  river  at  the  south  side 
of  the  township  is  a  fine  stream,  esi>ecially  in  the  spring  when  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  crossing  it,  as  the  snow  was  just  melting  in  the  hills  to  the  west  It  was  about 
five  feet  deep  and  running  about  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour  .carrying  down  large 
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trees  and  roaring  like  distant  thunder.  The  only  part  of  the  township  liahle  to  be 
flooded  is  the  muskeg  near  the  centre  of  the  east  side  but  quite  a  number  of  streams 
run  out  of  it  to  the  railway  ditches.  Wate]>power  might  be  developed  farther  to  the 
weat  on  Bell  river  but  there  are  no  rapids  or  falls  of  any  height  in  the  part  surveyed. 
The  dimate  was  very  damp  and  cool.  Oonsiderable  rain  fell.  Frosts  were  noticed. 
The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful  almost  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries 
or  minerak  were  found.  The  only  game  seen  was  moose,  jumping  deer  and  bear.— 
W.  0.  McFarlane,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

43.  The  trail  runs  along  the  foot  of  Porcupine  hiUs,  west  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway.  It  is  good  in  general  but  very  soft  in  a  few  places.  The  eoil  is 
^ood  for  farming  at  the  south  side,  being  a  good  loam  and  day  subsoil  but  gets  sandy 
jtowards  the  north  and  is  very  sandy  in  some  places  along  jackpine  ridges.  There  is 
^Iso  some  muskeg  and  swamp  near  Mafeking.  The  surface  is  rolling,  timbered  and 
scrubby,  with  some  brul6  at  the  south  side.  Timber  has  been  large  and  plentiful  to 
,the  west  of  Mafeking  and  north  to  Steeprock  river  but  it  is  mostl|y  cut  over  now. 
Some  poplar  six  to  eighteen  inches  and  spruce  six  to  thirty  inches  is  still  found,  but 
the  timber  is  mostly  second  growth  poplar,  jackpine  one  to  twelve  inches,  birch,  wil- 
low and  alder.  Some  tamarack  is  found  in  the  muskeg.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  The 
water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams  and  Steeprock  river.  This  river  is  a  fine 
stream  about  one  and  one-half  chains  wide  four  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  four 
.or  five  miles  an  hour.  The  land  is  not  likety  to  be  flooded.  There  are  no  watexh 
powers.  The  weather  was  damp  and  cloudy  with  considerable  rain.  Ice  was  still  to 
be  found  along  some  creeks  in  the  middle  of  June.  No  hard  frosts  were  noticed 
,The  ontly  fuel  is  wood,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries 
pr  mineralfl  were  found.  Moose  and  bear  were  seen.— T7.  Q.  McFarlane,  DLL.8., 
f907. 

44.  The  trail  runs  on  at  some  distance  west  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway 
imtil  close  to  the  south  boundary,  where  it  goes  along  the  right-of-way  through  mus- 
keg and  is  very  bad  until  within  about  a  mile  of  Bice  creek,  where  it  again  skirts 
the  hills  and  is  drier  and  better.  The  soil  at  the  south  side  of  the  township  is  light 
at  the  west,  and  muskeg  and  swamp  near  the  railway  but  it  is  better  towardb  the! 

.north  and  would  make  fair  farm  land.  The  surface  is  rather  flat  and  thickly  wooded. 
(Some  scattered  timber  is  found  but  in  no  large  blocks.  It  is  spruce  six  to  twenty 
(inches,  poplar  two  to  twelve  inches,  birch,  tamarack,  willow  and  alder  scrub  with 
.considerable  jackpine  to  the  southwest.  Hay  is  ^scarce.  Water  is  fresh  and  plenti- 
(ful.  Only  small  6tielm:is  are  found.  The  kaid  is  liable  to  be  flooded  several  inches 
(deep  in  places.  There  are  lio  water-powers.  The  weather  was  damp  and  cloudy  with 
,8ome  rain,  but  was  fine  and  hot  at  times.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The  only  fuel  is 
(Wood  but  it  13  plentiful  everjrwhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found, 
^o  game  was  seen.— W.  0.  McFarhne,  DJi.a.,  1907. 

Range  27. 

44.  The  trail  followed  runs  along  the  foot  of  Porcupine  hills  and  crosses  the 
xailway  four  times.  It  was  fairly  good  but  had  a  number  of  soft  holes  on  it,  and 
many  creeks  some  of  which  had  to  be  bridged.  The  soil  is  of  all  classes.  On  the 
iK^th  side  of  the  railway  and  eajst  of  the  centre  it  is  mostly  muskeg,  but  there  is 
"^ome  good  land  along  the  railway  in  the  west  half.  The  southeast  comer  runs  up 
on  the  hills  and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  sandy,  while  in  others  it  is  very  heavy  day. 
.The  surface  north  of  the  railway  and  for  about  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  is  levd  or 
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gently  rolling.  The  southeast  i>art  is  very  hilly  •and  rough,  being  cut  up  by  deeip 
ravines,  down  one  of  which  Kice  creek  flows.  It  is  mostly  timbered  east  of  the  oen- 
,tre.  The  west  part  along  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  has  about  a  section  of 
prairie,  and  the  rest  is  chiefly  scrubby  l-and  with  considerable  windfall  to  the  north- 
-east. The  timber  is  six  to  ten-inch  tamarack  and  spruce  to  the  north  of  the  railway 
chiefly,  but  some  six  to  eight-inch  popular  and  balsam  and  a  few  birch  are  found.  On 
.the  south  side  of  the  railway  there  is  some  jackpine  to  the  east,  eome  six  to  mxtera- 
inch  spruce  and  poplar  along  the  face  of  the  hills  up  to  Kice  creek.  A  few  eight  to 
.twelTO-inch  birch  are  also  found.  Hay  is  veiy  scarce.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and 
very  plentiful  in  creeks  and  muskegs.  Thi^  creek  is  a  flne  stream  about  one  dmin 
wide  and  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  The  current  is  about  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  land  to  the  northeast  is  liable  to  be  flooded  several  inches  deep 
in  wet  seasons.  Rice  creek  is  quite  rapid  up  in  the  hills  and  small  water-power 
might  be  developed  by  dams.  The  climate  was  fine  and  hot  with  some  rain.  No 
frosts  were  noticed.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  very  plentiful  everywhere.  No 
,coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  Hoose  and  bear  were  the  only  game 
jseen.— T7.  O,  McFarlam,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

I  Rcunge  28. 

44.  The  trail  follows  along  the  railway  for  some  distance  and  then  leads  off  to- 
wards the  hiUs  somewhat.  It  is  fairly  good  but  has  some  soft  plaj^^,  and  several 
creeks  had  to  be  bridged.  The  soil  is  a  loam  with  clay  subsoil  and  would  be  nearly 
all  good  farm  land.  The  surface  is  level  north  of  the  railway  and  rises  towards  the 
south  and  is  slightly  rolling.  It  is  all  covered  with  heavy  bush.  There  is  consider- 
able green  timber  in  this  township,  eix-inch  to  fourteen-inch  jackpine  at  the  south 
«nd  east,  and  six-inch  to  twenty-five-inch  spruce,  four-inch  to  ten-inch  birdii,  ten- 
inch  to  fourteen-inch  black  i>oplar,  six-inch  to  ten-inch  balsam,  scattered  nearly  all 
over  the  north  third  of  the  township.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  Water  is  fresh  and 
plentiful  in  numerous  streams  and  some  muskegs.  In  some  places  the  land  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway.  There  are  no  water-jwwers.  The 
weather  was  warm  but  often  cloudy  with  several  showers  of  rain  and  one  very  heavy 
rain.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  were  very  bad.  The 
only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  quite  plentiful  almost  anywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  seen  was  moose. — W.  0.  McFarlane,  DJj.8., 
1907. 

Range  29. 

44.  The  trail  follows  along  near  the  railway,  crossing  four  times  and  crossing 
numerous  creeks  which  we  had  to  bridge.  It  was  very  soft  in  many  places  and 
crosses  some  muskeg  which  had  to  be  corduroyed.  The  soil  is  good  throughout  a  good 
part  of  the  north  third  of  this  township,  but  ^ere  is  also  considerable  muskeg..  Huch 
of  the  good  land  was  nearly  covered  with  water,  as  this  was  a  good  season.  The  surface 
is  level  to  the  north  of  the  railway,  but  rises  some  toward  the  south  on  the  south 
side.  It  is  all  heavily  wooded.  There  is  considerable  timber  scattered  through  the 
township  but  the  best  of  it  has  been  cut  off.  Poplar  six  to  fifteen  inches  and  spruce 
from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  are  the  chief  kinds.  A  few  twelve-inch  birch  and  bal- 
sam are  also  found  with  six-inch  tamarack  in  muskegs.  Hay  is  more  plentiful  here 
than  to  the  east  Several  good  hay  sloughs  are  found  along  the  north  chord.  It  is 
all  slough  hay.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and  very  plentiful.  One  or  two  branches  of 
Armit  river  run  north  to  the  main  river.    One  is  about  a  chain  wide  and  from  three 
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to  four  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  three  or  four  miles  an  h'  ur.  A  condderaUe  part 
of  the  land  here  is  swampy  and  mii^  be  flooded  at  times*  as  it  was  this  year,  sereral 
inches  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  warm  but  often  cloudy 
with  some  rain.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The  only  fuel  is  wood,  l^ut  it  is  plen- 
tiful everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  M>30?e  was  the 
only  game  §een. — W.  G.  McFarJane,  DXJ3.,  1907. 

Range  SO. 

84.  This  township  is  easily  reached  by  numerous  trails  and  roads  running  out  of 
Langenbuiisr*  a  station  on  the  northwestern  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
The  roads  are  all  in  good  condition  for  a  new  country.  The  soil  throu^out  the 
township  is  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil  and  is  well  adapted  for  wheat  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  grain  grown  by  the  settlers.  The  surface  is  gently 
rolling  with  scattered  willow  scrub  and  poplar  bluffs  in  the  northerly  part.  The 
poplar  is  small  and  suitable  only  for  fencing  or  fueL  There  is  no  timber  of  any  sise 
in  the  township.  There  is  hay  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  settlers,  in  the 
sloughs,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  toiwDship.  The  water  in  the  sloughs  is 
good  enough  for  cattle  but  not  desirable  for  domestic  purposes.  There  are,  howeyer, 
many  good  weDs  in  which  the  water  cannot  be  excelled  and  g^enerally  it  is  in  unli- 
mited quantities.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  account.  A  streiim  about  five  links 
wide  crosses  the  east  boundary  of  section  24  and  runs  easterly.  This  stream  appears 
to  lose  itself  in  sloughs  in  many  places.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  any  description  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  gooa  and  generally 
free  from  summer  frosts.  Fuel  is  scarce  and  the  settlers  have  to  go  some  ten  miles 
for  wood.  Gkone  such  as  wild  duck  is  plentiful.  The  township  is  well  settled  with 
Canadians  from  the  eastern  provinces,  Germans  and  Galicians.  all  appearing  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  It  is  expected  that  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
will  be  constructed  through  this  township  in  1908.— W.  J.  Deans,  DJj.S.,  1907. 

a.  The  trail  runs  back  to  the  south  of  the  railway  in  range  29,  about  two  miles 
along  higher  ground  until  it  is  about  a  mile  past  Westgate  when  it  turns  back  towards 
the  railway  and  crosses  another  branch  of  Armit  river.  It  then  follows  along  the 
railway  through  corduroyed  muskeg  for  about  three  miles  when  it  comes  out  into 
drier  bluffy  poplar  country.  It  was  very  soft  in  places  and  several  places  were 
flooded.  The  ford  at  the  river  was  good.  The  soil  is  chiefly  muskeg  in  the  easterly  half 
but  the  west  part  is  excellent  and  quite  open  in  places  and  would  make  excellent  farm 
land.  It  is  a  good  loam  and  clay.  The  surface  is  level  and  almost  flat.  The  easterly 
ludf  is  all  covered  with  small  timber  and  the  west  side  with  small  timber  and  scrub, 
bnt  the  intervening  part,  about  600  acres  of  prairie,  is  bluffy.  There  is  no  timber  of  any 
^ue.  It  is  chiefly  small  tamarack,  spruce  and  iK>plar,  with  considerable  alder  and 
willow.  Scattered  six  to  twelve-inch  spruce  and  poplar  are  found.  Hay  is  plentiful 
on  the  prairie  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  several  hay  sloughs  to  the  west  of 
the  prairie.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams  and  muskeg.  Only 
BDiall  stxeams  are  found,  but  they  are  good  ones.  The  land  was  partly  flooded  this  sum- 
mer on  account  of  Ihe  wet  season,  but  not  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  cli- 
mate  was  fine  and  warm  in  general  but  we  had  several  shonrers  and  some  cloudy 
weather,  but  no  froata  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No 
rtone  quarries,  coal  or  minerals  were  found.  No  game  was  seen. — W.  0.  McFarlane, 
J>ZJ3.,  1907. 
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44.  The  route  followed  in  reaching  this  township  runs  along  near  the  railway 
crossing  it  four  times  and  goes  up  south  of  Boscoe.  Numerous  creeks  had  to  be 
bridged,  and  some  muskegs  corduroyed  and  soft  places  brushed  as  the  country  is 
so  flat.  The  water  lying  on  it  makes  the  ground  very  soft.  The  soil  is  excellent  with 
the  exception  of  some  muskeg  west  of  Boscoe  and  a  sandy  ridge  at  Boscoa  Along 
a  branch  of  Armit  river,  about  a  mile  east  of  Boscoe,  the  land  is  excellent  for  farming. 
The  surface  is  almost  level.  It  is  almcst  all  covered  with  small  timber.  There  is  no 
timber  of  much  value  although  scattered  six  to  foiirteen-inch  spruce  and  x>oplar  are 
found.  Tamarack,  balsam  and  birch  ere  also  found.  Hay  is  scarce.  The  water  is 
fresh  and  very  plentiful  Armit  river  is  a  good  stream  about  half  a  chain  wide  and 
four  to  five  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  This  drains  a 
considerable  part  of  the  land,  but  there  is  some  so  level  that  it  was  almost  flooded. 
There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  usually  bright  and  warm  but  we  had 
some  rain.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful  No 
coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found  and  no  game  was  seen. — W.  G,  McFarhne, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

Swngs  82. 

SO.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  good  trail  running  from  Kamsack,  a 
station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  The  soil  in  the  part  of  the  township 
lying  west  of  Whitesand  river  is  a  black  loam  with  clay  and  sand  subsoil  and  is  well 
adapted  for  grain  growing.  The  portion  lying  between  Whitesand  and  Assiniboine 
rivers  is  largely  alkaline  flats  covered  with  short  grass.  The  surface  of  the  township 
west  of  the  Whitesand  is  rolling,  while  that  between  the  two  rivers  is  leveL  There 
is  some  willow  and  poplar  scrub  between  the  two  rivers  and  some  small  poplar  and 
willow  along  the  Whitesand  near  its  mouth.  There  is  sufficient  hay  in  the  slongha 
for  the  requirements  of  the  settlers.  Whitesand  river,  a  stream  averaging  a  chain  in 
width  and  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth  enters  the  township  on  the  west  boundary  of 
section  31,  and  running  southeasterly  joins  the  Assiniboine  on  section  4.  The  water 
of  the  Whitesand  is  fresh  and  of  excellent  quality.  Assiniboine  river  forms  the 
easterly  boundary  of  this  township.  Water-power  could  easily  be  developed  on  White- 
sand river  by  the  construction  of  dams  but  the  amount  of  energy  which  could  be 
develoi)ed  would  be  small  and  uncertain.  Fuel  is  scarce  throughout  the  township. 
The  settlers  obtain  their  supplies  of  wood  from  Duck  mountain.  There  are  no  min- 
erals or  stone  quarries  in  the  township.  There  is  a  good  market  for  farm  produce 
at  Kamsack,  a  divisional  x>oint  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  The  climate  is 
good  and  generally  free  from  severe  summer  frosts.  Wild  duck  and  prairie  chidden 
are  plentiful.  Jackfish  and  goldeye  are  plentiful  in  Whitesand  and  Assiniboine  rivers. 
Small  wild  fruits  grow  in  great  profusion  in  the  sheltered  sx>ots  along  the  river 
tknks.— W.  J.  Deans,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

44.  This  is  a  fractional  township.  It  is  nearly  all  muskeg  and  would  be  veiy 
hard  to  cross  with  teams.  The  poplar  bush  in  the  west  side  of  range  31  was  broken 
down  flat  and  it  would  require  weeks  to  cut  a  road  through.  The  soil  is  nearly  all 
muskeg  and  is  of  little  use.  The  surface  is  flat  and  quite  a  lot  of  it  covered  with 
small  spruce  and  tamrack  but  there  is  some  oi>en  floating  muskeg.  There  is  no  timber 
of  any  value.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  Water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful,  especially  in 
the  muskeg.  Some  small  streams  are  f  otmd  at  the  south.  There  are  no  water-powers. 
The  weather  was  usually  bright  and  warm  but  we  had  some  rain.  No  frosts  were 
noticed.  The  only  fuel  is  wood,  but  it  is  plentiful.  No  coal,  stone  quarries,  or  minerals 
were  found,  and  no  game  was  seen.— TF..  O.  McFarlane,  DJj.8.,  1907. 
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45.  This  is  a  fractional  township.  The  soil  is  mostly  muskeig.  There  are  some 
stretches  of  land  with  poplar,  hut  they  are  scattered  and  flat.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  thickly  wooded  except  in  the  mnskeg,  some  of  which  is  open  and  floating.  There 
is  no  timber  of  any  value.  Hay  is  not  plentiful,  but  there  is  some  in  sloughs  towards 
the  north.  The  water  is  fresh  and  Tery  plentiful  in  muskegs  and  sloughs.  The  land 
was  partly  flooded  several  inches  deep  on  account  of  the  wet  season  and  no  streams 
to  drain  it  ofl.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  usually  hright  and 
warm  with  some  showers  of  rain,  but  no  frosts.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel  but  it  is 
plentiful  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found  and  no  game  was  seen. — 
W.  O.  McFarlane,  DJi.8.,  1907. 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OF  THB  SECOND  HERIDIAN. 

Bange  1, 

37.  Access  to  this  township  is,  at  present,  by  way  of  a  wagon  road  from  sections 
6  and  6  southeast  to  Swan  river  and  eonnectijig  there  with  existing  roads.  An  al- 
ternative road  crosses  Swan  river  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township  and 
connects  with  a  road  to  Fort  Felly.  The  surface  varies  from  narly  level  land  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  to  rolling  land  in  the  northeast  parts,  except  those  parts  of  sec- 
tions 19, 18,  7  and  6  on  the  easterly  bank  of  Swan  river  and  are  therefore  rough  and 
hilly.  The  land  is  generally  covered  with  scrub  with  scattered  blu&  of  poplar  or 
spruce.  Woods  of  poplar  cover  the  eastern  bank  of  Swan  river  in  this  township  and 
poplar  woods  were  found  in  sections  25,  26  and  27.  In  other  sections  the  timbered 
land  is  of  small  area  and  of  no  importance  except  to  settlens.  Land  producing  hay 
is  scare  though  probably  a  .limited  quantity  will  be  found  on  each  section.  A  num- 
ber of  streams  flow  through  this  township,  all  of  which  contain  excellent  water,  but 
in  ordinary  years  these  streams  would  probably  become  dry.  No  doubt  good  water 
can  be  obtained  by  digging  wells,  as  the  settlers  in  the  adjoining  township  to  the  south 
have  been  successful  in  that  way.  There  are  no  streams  which  could  be  used  for 
water-power.  Last  season  there  were  no  summer  frosts  and  the  indications  are  that 
in  an  ordinary  year  good  crops  of  grain  might  be  grown.  The  only  fuel  available 
is  wood  of  poplar  and  spruce  and  it  is  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
settlers.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  value  were  seen.  Moose  and  deer  were 
occasionally  seen,  but  other  game  is  sc&oe. — Edgur  Btiay,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

88.  Access  to  this  township  may  be  had  by  wagon  trail  passing  through  the 
easterly  sections  of  towndiip  38,  range  2  and  from  there  south  and  southeasterly  to 
settlements  jsouth  of  Swan  river,  or  by  a  branch  road  running  along  or  near  the 
second  meridian.  Either  road  is  bad  in  wet  weather,  but  the  first  is  preferable  although 
it  is  the  longer.  The  land  lying  west  of  an  imaginary  Mne  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  Ihe  southeast  quarter  of  section  6  to  the  northeasterly  comer  of  section  21  is  a 
swamp  of  spruce  and  tamarack  not  suitable  for  farming.  The  timber  varies  in  si^e 
from  mere  scrub  to  large  trees  up  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  though  generally 
the  timber  is  small.  East  of  that  imaginary  line  the  surface  varies  from  slightly 
rolling  to  rough  lands  and  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  covered  with 
woods  and  scrub,  in  probably  equal  proportions.  The  timber  is  composed  of  poplar 
sod  birch  with  some  spruce  and  jackpine.  Land  producing  good  hay  is  confined  to 
a  few  small  swamps  scattered  over  the  township.  A  few  streams  were  found  in  whidi 
the  water  was  fresh  and  good  but  generally  the  main  su^yply  is  found  in  small  i>ond8 
of  rather  inferior  quality.    There  are  no  water-poweiB.    The  climate  is  practically 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  country  to  the  south,  and  no  doubt  successful  fanning  may  be 
carried  on  where  the  land  is  suitable.  The  only  fuel  available  at  present  ia  wood 
and  it  is  in  considerable  quantities  and  fairly  distributed.  No  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  any  value  were  noticed.  We  found  traces  of  moose  and  deer  but  small 
game  appears  to  have  almost  disappeared. — Edffcur  Bray,  DJjJS.,  1907. 

45.  The  soil  is  usually  very  good,  being  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil  in  general 
and  would  make  good  farm  land.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  oovered  with 
heavy  timber.  The  timber  is  chiefly  six  to  ten-inch  poplar  but  there  is  also  some 
six  to  twelve-inch  spruce.  It  is  scattered  over  nearly  all  this  part  of  the  township 
and  is  not  of  great  value.  Hay  is  very  scarce  only  a  small  slough  here  and  there. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams  and  over  a  large  pBrt  of  the  surface. 
The  streams  are  all  small  with  the  exception  of  Sm(^ing  Tent  creek  whi<di  is  forty 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  about  four  miles  an  hour.  The  land 
is  liable  to  be  partly  flooded  but  not  to  any  great  depth.  There  are  no  water-powers. 
The  weather  was  usually  cool  and  cloudy  with  considerable  heavy  rains.  No  frosts 
were  noticed.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  eoal,  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  seen  was  bear. — W.  G.  McFiurlane, 
J>.L.S.,  1907. 

37.  The  route  to  and  from  this  township  is  by  a  road  from  Fort  Pelly  by  way  of 
Swan  river  and  also  by  a  road  cut  by  me  through  township  36,  range  2  to  section  5, 
township  37,  range  2,  and  thence  northerly.  This  road  connects  with  existing  roads 
in  township  35,  range  2.  The  first  mentioned  road  is  rough  and  hilly  while  the 
second  in  wet  and  sometimes  impassable.  The  soil  where  it  is  dry  is  mostly  a  good 
clay  loam  and  will  be  found  suitable  for  grain  growing  or  mixed  farming.  Swan 
river  flows  through  the  easterly  part  of  this  township.  On  each  side  of  this  river  for 
a  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the  land  is  rough  with  frequent  bare  knolls.  In 
other  sections  the  country  is  nearly  level  and,  except  on  the  marshes,  is  oovered  with 
either  woods  of  poplar  or  scrub  in  about  equal  proportions  with  the  timber  fairly 
distributed.  Very  large  marshes  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  westerly  two  rows 
of  sections.  These  marshes  had  the  appearance  of  lakes  last  summer,  but  in  a  normsl 
year  they  would  shrink  to  much  smaller  size  and  would  generally  have  much  more 
margin  than  ten  chains  between  high  and  low  water.  Hay  in  any  quantity  could  not 
have  been  cut  last  year  on  account  of  the, water,  but  in  a  year  of  ordinary  rainfall 
large  supplies  of  excellent  hay  may  be  procured  in  these  marshes.  Between  these 
large  marshes  and  the  banks  of  the  Swan  river  we  found  numerous  small  marshes 
producing  hay  of  good  quality  in  a  dry  season.  Swan  river  and  its  branches  will 
give  an  abundant  and  permanent  supply  of  good  fresh  water.  It  is  the  only  stream 
large  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of  power.  In  places  dams  might  be  built, 
but  as  the  river  is  usually  very  low  all  winter,  and  also  in  dry  summer  weather,  its  value 
for  that  purpose  is  not  of  much  account.  Last  summer  was  too  rainy  and  cold  for  suc- 
cessful farming,  but  as  grain  growing  was  a  failure  in  most  places  in  that  vicinity 
last  year,  this  particular  tract  has  not  been  shown  to  have  an  extreme  climate.  The 
indications  are  that  growing  grain  here  is  as  likely  to  be  successful  as  it  is  in  the 
partly  settled  country  lying  to  the  south.  The  first  frost  in  the  fall  was  September 
14,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  localities  where  good  crops  were  harvested. 
The  only  available  fuel  at  present  is  wood.  It  is  fairly  plentiful  and  can  probably 
be  procured  on  every  section  in  the  township.  No  minerals  of  any  value  or  stone  for 
quarrying  were  noticed  and  probably  none  exist.  As  tracks  of  moose  and  deer  were 
often  noticed,  it  is  probably  that  these  animals  are  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
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However,  small  game  such  as  ducks  and  chickens  were  scarcely  ever  seen. — Edgar 
Bray,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

45.  The  soil  is  very  good  in  most  places,  being  loam  and  clay  subsoil,  but  stret- 
ches of  muskeg  run  here  and  there  through  it.  It  would  make  fairly  good  farm 
land.  The  surface  is  level  except  where  Red  Deer  river  runs  through  it.  Here  the 
banks  are  quite  high  and  steep.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  timber  but  there  are  some 
large  hay  sloughs  at  the  east  side  and  a  little  clearing  west  of  the  river  beside  the 
railway  as  weU  as  a  few  open  muskegs.  The  timber  is  chiefly  six  to  twelve-inch 
poplar,  but  there  is  some  scattered  spruce.  Small  tamarack,  balsam  and  birch  are  also 
found  The  best  timber  is  near  the  river.  Hay  is  fairly  plentiful  in  large  hay 
sloughs  east  of  Erwood  and  close  to  the  railway.  It  is  all  slough  hay.  There  is  also 
a  little  in  some  of  the  muskegs  farther  west  but  it  is  too  wet  to  cut  much  this  year* 
The  water  is  usually  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  the  river,  streams,  sloughs  and  mus- 
keg, but  there  is  bad  water  at  Erwood.  Red  Deer  river  is  about  three  chains  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep  at  Erwood  with  a  current  of  about  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  As 
this  is  a  very  wet  season  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  practically  flooded.  There  are  no 
water-powers.  The  weather  was  rather  cool  and  cloudy  with  considerable  rain  but  no 
froats.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful.  No  coal,  stone-quarries  or  minerals 
were  found.    The  only  game  seen  was  bear. — W,  0,  McFarlane,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

Range  S, 

37.  (North  and  east  outlines.) — This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  road  cut  out 
by  me  through  township  36,  range  2,  connecting  with  an  existing  road  leading  to 
Fort  Pelly.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  clay  loam  and)  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  surface  is  generally  slightly  rolling.  Sections  36,  32  and  31  are  covered  with 
willow  and  poplar  scrub  while  all  the  other  sections  surveyed  are  timbered  with 
poplar  from  three  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  with  occasional  clumps  of  spruce  or 
tamarack.  Along  and  near  both  the  east  and  north  boundaries  of  this,  township 
numerous  marshes  were  found  where  good  h'^y  in  considerable  quantities  might  be 
cut  in  a  year  of  ordinary  rainfall.  As  all  the  hay  swamps  and  other  depressions  were 
flooded  last  year  water  was  found  almost  anywhere.  In  addition  there  are  a  number 
of  streams  crossing  the  lines  in  which  the  water  is  good  and  the  supply  probably  per- 
manent in  most  cases.  There  are  no  water-jwwers.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  partly  settled  districts  a  short  distance  south  where  gooj  crops  of  grain  have  been 
grown.  Poplar  wood  with  a  limited  supply  of  spruce  is  the  only  available  fuel.  No 
stone  for  quarrying  or  minerals  of  any  value  were  found.  Small  game  such  as 
<hicks  and  chickens  is  scarce.  However,  numerous  traces  of  moose,  deer  and  bear 
were  noticed. — Edgar  Bray,  D.L.S.,  1907, 

38.  This  township  can  be  reached  from  a  road  from  Fort  Pelly  to  and  along  Swan 
river  and  thence  by  a  road  along  or  near  the  north  boundary  of  tov^nship  37,  range  2,  to 
section  1  of  this  township,  or  by  a  road  cut  out  by  myself  through  townships  37,  and  36, 
range  2,  to  a  road  now  used  leading  to  Fort  Pelly.  The  first  mentioned  road  is  rather 
hniy  along  Swan  river,  while  the  last  is  level  but  last  season  it  was  sometimes  almost 
impassable.  The  soil  is  generally  a  clay  loam  and  should  be  suitable  for  raising  grain 
or  for  mixed  farming.  Hay  swamps  were  seen  but  they  are  not  of  much  imi)ortance. 
The  surface  of  tho  part  surveyed  is  mostly  slightly  rolling  and  is  covered  with  poplar 
woods  and  scrub  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  timber  is  from  three  to  twelve  inches 
diameter  and  api)ears  to  be  fairly  distributed.  Streams  of  good  fresh  water  from  five 
to  fourteen  feet  in  width  will  insure  an  abundant  and  permanent  supply  for  all  pur- 
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poses.  These  streams,  however,  are  too  small  for  water-power.  During  last  season 
the  weather  was  too  oold  and  rainy  for  successful  farming,  but  in  a  normal  year  it 
would  seem  that  the  conditions  would  be  suitable  for  agriculture.  Poplar  wood  is  ^ 
only  fuel  available  and  it  can  be  found  on  any  of  the  surveyed  quarter  sections.  No 
stone  fit  for  quarries  was  found  nor  were  any  minerals  of  value  noticed.  Game  appears 
to  be  scarce  though  indications  of  deer,  moose  and  bear  were  noticed. — Edgar  Bray, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

45.  The  country  east  of  Etoimami  in  this  range  is  mostly  muskeg.  There  are  some 
stretches  of  poplar  where  the  soil  is  good  but  they  are  scattered.  The  soil  is  Etoimami 
is  sandy  but  west  of  it  there  is  good  loam  with  day  subsoil,  very  good  for  farm  land. 
The  surface  is  flat  at  the  east  but  is  more  rolling  towards  the  west  especially  along  Fir 
.river.  It  is  all  covered  with  small  timber,  six  to  twelve  inch  i>oplar,  four  to  ten-inch 
spruce  and  some  tamarack  to  the  east,  and  mostly  six  to  f  ourteen-inch  -poplnx  to  tbe 
west  near  the  river.  Hay  is  not  plentiful  except  in  open  muskes  or  sloughs  which  were 
very  wet.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams,  sloughs,  muskegs  andEir 
river.  The  river  is  a  fine  stream,  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  with  a 
current  of  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Much  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  township  is  liable 
to  be  fiooded  several  inches  deep  as  it  was  this  year.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The 
weather  was  somewhat  cloudy  and  cold  with  some  rain.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The 
only  fuel  is  wood  and  it  is  plentiful.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found. 
The  only  game  seen  was  bear.  A  few  settlers  are  going  into  the  west  and  south  of 
Etoimami.— IF.  0.  McFarlane,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  J^ 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Canora,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  passing  by  Astwood  x)OGltoffice  along  a  good  trail  to 
Fulton's  mill  in  township  38^  range  5  and  thence  easterly  along  a  new  trail  not  very 
passable  in  wet  weather.    In  section  1  to  6,  the  soil  is  generally  good,  though  the  land 
is  rather  low.    North  of  these  sections,  the  township  is  almost  entirely  muskeg,Bnd 
only  suitable  for  a  cranberry  marsh.    The  surface  is  timbered  and  scrubby,  covered 
with  poplar,  tamarack  scattered  spruce  and  willow  scrub.  This  timber  will  be  very  use- 
ful for  homesteaders,  but  is  not  in  large  enough  quantities  for  lumbering.  There  are 
about   one  hundred   and  thirty-five  acres  of  bush  in  section  19,  consisting  of  poplar,  two 
to  twenty-four  inches  and  spruce  two  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.    There  is  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  acres  of  spruce  and  tamarack,  two  to  twelve  inches,  in  section  30, 
about  eight  acres  each  in  sections  20  and  29  of  scattered  spruce,  two  to  fifteen  inches 
and  popar,  two  to  ten  inches,  twenty  acres  in  section  18,  and  fifteen  acres  in  section  17 
of  i>oplar,  two  to  fourteen  inches  and  spruce  four  to  twenty  inches.  In  sections  14  and 
15,  there  is  six  acres  in  each  of  scattered  spruce  and  tamarack,  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  approximately  eighty  acres  of  poplar,  spruce  and  tamaradk,  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  section  22.    In  section  27  there  is  about  fifteen  acres  of  poplar,  spruce 
and  tamarack,  six  to  twelve  inches.  In  section  23  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  poplar,  tamarack 
and  spruce,  four  to  twelve  inches  occur,  and  in  section  24,  twelve  acres  of  the  same 
kind.    In  section  26  there  is  roughly  about  forty  acres   of   tamarack,  spruce  and  poplar, 
six  to  twelve  inches  and  in  section  8,  thirty  acres  of  scattered  spruce,  two  to  eight 
inches  and  i>oplar  two  to  ten  inches,  and  about  twenty  acres  of  the  same  in  section  9, 
and  ten  acres  in  section  17.    In  section  10  there  is  about  ten  acres  of  scattered  spruce 
two  to  eight  inches  and  about  five  acres  in  section  15.    In  sections  1  to  6  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  hay  spread  over  these  sections,  but  north  of  this  there  is  no  hay.     There 
is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  but  in  a  dry  year,  the  swamps  ^v^ould  likely  dry  up. 
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As  there  are  no  large  streams,  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  are  no  water- 
powers.  There  was  frost  during  every  month  and  ioe  in  August.  The  rainfall  was 
abundant  in  1907.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  scattered  all  over  the  township. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals.  There  were  indications  that  moose  were 
plentiful— C7.il.  Chilver,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

39  and  40.  The  only  route  for  reaching  these  townships  is  from  Wadena  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  along  a  trail  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Kelvington  iwstoffice,  thence  north  to  Little  Nut  lake,  thence  east  over  a  poor  trail, 
impassable  in  simuner,  crossing  the  north  of  townships  40,  ranges  4,  5  and  6.  There 
is  no  trail  to  townships  89,  ranges  4,  5  and  6  and  a  summer  trail  is  not  possible  and 
a  winter  trail  very  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  fallen  timber. 
The  soil  in  these  townships  is  all  clay,  but  at  present  it  is  too  swampy  to  be  suitable 
for  farming.  A  very  good  timber  belt  of  spruce  and  white  poplar  lies  across  the 
north  of  this  group  of  townships  on  the  east  of  range  7.  It  extends  from  the  north 
boundary  half  a  mile  south.  On  the  east  of  range  6  it  extends  from  the  north 
boundary  two  miles  south,  and  on  the  east  of  range  4  it  extends  from  the  north 
boundary  two  and  one-half  miles  south.  It  is  part  of  the  Bed  Deer  Lumber  Com- 
pany's timber  limit.  The  rest  of  the  group  is  scrubby  with  small  patches  of  scattered 
spruce.  ELay  sloughs  are  very  numerous  all  through  this  group.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  fresh  water.  The  Piwei  flows  across  the  north  of  range  6  and 
into  the  North  Etoimami  in  range  5.  It  has  an  average  width  of  flf ty  feet,  a  depth 
oi  four  feet  and  carries  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  North  Etoimami  flows  north 
through  range  5.  Before  the  Piwei  joins  it  has  an  average  width  of  fifteen  feet  and  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  Its  current  is  slow  till  the  Piwei  joins  it  and  then  it  is  swift, 
having  a  number  of  swift  rapids,  an  average  width  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  four 
feet.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  in  these  townships  is  always  flooded  and  impassable 
in  the  summer.  There  are  rapids  on  the  North  Etoimami,  but  these  have  not  suffi- 
cient fan  to  be  used  to  develop  power.  On  account  of  the  extensive  swamps  the 
climate  is  cool  in  the  summer,  but  no  sunmier  frosts  occurred  during  the  survey. 
The  only  fuel  available  is  wood  and  there  is  a  great  supply  of  dry  wood  all  over  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  in  this 
group.    Moose  are  very  plentiful  in  this  district. — 0,  A.  Chilver,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

45.  The  soil  is  good  in  most  places,  being  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  There 
is  some  musk^  but  not  very  much.  The  surface  is  level  and  thickly  wooded  with 
the  exception  of  sections  6  and  8,  which  are  scrubby  and  open.  It  is  mostly  timber 
to  the  east.  Part  of  section  9  is  also  open.  The  chief  timber  is  six  to  twelve-inch 
poplar  and  spruce  with  some  eight-inch  tamarack,  but  the  timber  is  all  scattered. 
Hay  is  fairly  plentiful  in  sloughs  scattered  all  over.  The  water  is  fresh  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it  in  streams,  sloughs  and  muskeg.  The  streams  are  all  small.  The  land 
18  not  liable  to  be  flooded  much,  but  was  a  little  in  some  places  this  summer.  There 
are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  usually  fine  and  bright,  but  we  had  occasional 
showers.  We  had  a  heavy  frost  which  froze  the  potato  tops.  The  only  kind  of  fuel 
is  wood,  but  it  is  very  plentiful.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found. 
The  only  game  aeen  was  bear. — W.  O.  McFarlane,  D.LJ3.,  1907. 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Canora  on  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way and  follows  a  good  trail  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  by  Astwood  post 
office  to  Fulton's  mill  in  section  16.  The  soil  is  clay  with  loam  in  some  parts  but 
on  acoount  of  the  extensive  muskegs  it  is  not  suitable  for  farming  with  the  exception 
of  sections  1  to  6,  which  are  very  good.    The  south  half  of  section  3  is  prairie  and  a 
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poses.  These  streams,  however,  are  too  small  for  water-i>ower.  During  last  season 
the  weather  was  too  cold  and  rainy  for  successful  farming,  but  in  a  normal  year  it 
would  seem  that  the  conditions  would  be  suitable  for  agriculture.  Poplar  wood  is  the 
only  fuel  available  and  it  can  be  found  on  any  of  the  surveyed  quarter  sections.  No 
stone  fit  for  quarries  was  found  nor  were  any  minerals  of  value  noticed.  Game  apx^ears 
to  be  scarce  though  indications  of  deer,  moose  and  bear  were  noticed. — Edgar  Bray, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

45.  The  country  east  of  Etoimami  in  this  range  is  mostly  muskeg.  There  are  some 
stretches  of  poplar  where  the  soil  is  good  but  they  are  scattered.  The  soil  is  Etoimami 
is  sandy  but  west  of  it  there  is  good  loam  with  day  subsoil,  very  good  for  farm  land. 
Tiie  surface  is  flat  at  the  east  but  is  more  rolling  towards  the  west  esx)ecial]y  along  Fir 
.river.  It  is  all  covered  with  small  timber,  six  to  twelve  inch  x>oplar,  four  to  ten-inich 
spruce  and  some  tamarack  to  the  east,  and  mostly  six  to  fourteen-inch  poidar  to  the 
west  near  the  river.  Hay  is  not  plentiful  except  in  open  mu^es  or  sloughs  which  were 
very  wet.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams,  sloughs,  muskegs  and  Fir 
river.  The  river  is  a  fine  stream,  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  with  a 
current  of  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Much  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  township  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  several  inches  deep  as  it  was  this  year.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The 
weather  was  somewhat  cloudy  and  cold  with  some  rain.  No  frosts  were  noticed.  The 
only  fuel  is  wood  and  it  is  plentiful.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found. 
The  only  game  seen  was  bear.  A  few  settlers  are  going  into  the  west  and  south  of 
Etoimami.— IF.  O.  McFarlane,  DX.S.,  1907. 

Bange  4. 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Canora,  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  passing  by  Astwood  posltoffice  along  a  good  trail  to 
Fulton's  mill  in  township  38^  range  6  and  thence  easterly  along  a  new  trail  not  very 
passable  in  wet  weather.  In  section  1  to  6,  the  soil  is  generally  good,  though  the  land 
is  rather  low.  North  of  tiiese  sections,  the  township  is  almost  entirely  muskeg^and 
only  suitable  for  a  cranberry  marsh.  The  surface  is  timbered  and  scrubby,  covered 
with  poplar,  tamarack  scattered  spruce  and  willow  scrub.  This  timber  will  be  very  use- 
ful for  homesteaders,  but  is  not  in  large  enough  quantities  for  lumbering.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  bush  in  section  19,  consisting  of  poplar,  two 
to  twenty-four  inches  and  spruce  two  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  acres  of  spruce  and  tamarack,  two  to  twelve  inches,  in  section  80, 
about  eight  acres  each  in  sections  20  and  29  of  scattered  spruce,  two  to  fifteen  inches 
and  i)opar,  two  to  ten  inches,  twenty  acres  in  section  18,  and  fifteen  acres  in  section  17 
of  poplar,  two  to  fourteen  inches  and  spruce  four  to  twenty  inches.  In  sections  14  and 
15,  there  is  six  acres  in  each  of  scattered  spruce  and  tamarack,  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  approximately  eighty  acres  of  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack,  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  section  22.  In  section  27  there  is  about  fifteen  acres  of  jwplar,  spruce 
and  tamarack,  six  to  twelve  inches.  In  section  23  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  poplar,  tamarack 
and  spruce,  four  to  twelve  inches  occur,  and  in  section  24,  twelve  acres  of  the  same 
kind.  In  section  26  there  is  roughly  about  forty  acres  of  tamarack,  spruce  and  poplar, 
six  to  twelve  inches  and  in  section  8,  thirty  acres  of  scattered  spruce,  two  to  eight 
inches  and  poplar  two  to  ten  inches,  and  about  twenty  acres  of  the  same  in  section  9, 
and  ten  acres  in  section  17.  In  section  10  there  is  about  ten  acres  of  scattered  spruce 
two  to  eight  inches  and  about  five  acres  in  section  15.  In  sections  1  to  6  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  hay  spread  over  these  sections,  but  north  of  this  there  is  no  hay.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  but  in  a  dry  year,  the  swamps  would  likely  dry  up. 
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8.  but  eectiong  6,  7,  9,  10  and  11  would  make  fairly  good  farm  land.  The  soil  in 
these  is  loam  and  clay.  The  surface  is  all  covered  with  bush,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  scrubby.  Some  poplar  and  spruce  are  found  at  the  west  side  of  the  range, 
but  not  in  any  quantity.  Hay  is  plentiful  only  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town- 
ship. It  is  all  slough  hay  but  of  fairly  good  quality.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and 
very  plentiful  Greenwood  river  runs  through  the  west  side  of  the  range.  It  is 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  runs  about  four  miles  an  hour.  The  south- 
east part  of  the  township  and  a  little  at  the  southwest  comer  was  flooded*  this  sum- 
mer on  an  average  of  eight  inches  deep.  Small  water-i>ower  might  be  developed  on 
Greenwood  river,  but  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
usually  bright.  We  had  occasional  showers  of  rain  and  a  little  frost.  Wood  is  the 
only  fuel,  but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  stone  quarries,  coal  or  minerals  were 
found.    Bears  were  the  only  game  seen. — W.  0,  McFarlane,  D.L^.,  1907. 

RanffS  6. 

37.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Canora  on  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way and  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  passing  by  Astwood  postoffice  along  a 
good  trail  to  Fulton's  mill  in  township  38,  range  6  to  township  37,  range  5  and  then 
along  a  new  trail  west  to  township  37,  range  6.  The  soil  in  sections  1  to  12  is  very 
good  and  is  suitable  for  farming  lands  but  north  of  this  the  swamps  are  so  numerous 
as  to  render  the  country  of  little  use  for  farming  and  it  is  suitable  only  for  a  timber 
reserve.  About  six  hundred  acres  of  section  6  and  the  easterly  half  of  section  1  are 
covered  with  x)oplar  varying  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  remainder 
of  the  township  is  scrubby  with  a  few  small  patches  of  fair  timber.  Hay  is  very 
abundant  in  this  township,  all  of  the  creeks  and  streams  having  hay  meadows  along 
their  banks  growing  firstclass  blue-joint  hay.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
permanent  and  all  fresh.  One  stream  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  deep,  flows  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  of  the  township.  Its  current  is 
generally  slow.  Another  stream  on  an  average  of  eight  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep 
flows  across  sections  7  and  5.  It  has  a  fair  current.  Most  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  township  is  flooded  during  a  wet  season  and  is  almost  impassible  for  wagons. 
There  are  no  waterfalls  in  this  township.  On  account  of  the  swamps  the  climate  is 
cooler  than  in  the  surrounding  country  and  summer  frosts  were  very  frequent,  ice 
being  formed  in  August.  The  only  fuel  available  is  wood,  white  poplar  fit  for  fuel 
being  spread  over  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind 
in  this  township.  Moose  and  bear  are  the  only  game  in  this  township. — 0.  A.  Ohilver, 
DX^.—1907. 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Canora  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway  and  follows  a  good  trail  running  in  a  north  westerly  direction  to  Astwood 
postoffice  thence  northerly  along  a  good  trail  to  township  37,  range  5,  thence  westerly 
along  a  new  trail  to  township  37,  range  6  thence  north  along  new  trail  to  township 
38,  range  6.  The  new  trail  is  very  poor  on  account  of  the  water.  The  soil  is  meetly 
clay  with  black  loam  but  the  swampe  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  soil  useless 
for  farming.  The  westerly  half  of  section  18,  section  19,  section  20,  section  29  and 
section  30,  section  31  and  westerly  half  of  section  32  are  timbered  with  spruce  and 
poplar  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  spruce  is  not  thick 
enough  to  be  valuable  for  lumbering  purposes  but  is  very  valuable  for  homesteaders. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  timber  around  Mann  lake,  spruce  and  poplar  six  to  eigh- 
teen incheB  in  diameter.  The  easterly  half  of  section  36  is  timbered  with  spruce  six 
to  eighteen  inches   (Fulton's  limit.)     The  remainder  of  the  township  is   scrubby 
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(There  is  not  much  hay  in  this  township  as  all  of  the  low  lands  are  mufikeepB,  and  hay 
ploughs  are  very  scarce.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  fresh  water.  Though 
there  are  no  cre^s  of  any  size  small  creeks  are  numerous.  A  large  portion  of  the  town- 
ship is  flooded  the  year  round.  There  are  no  waterfalls.  On  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  swamps  the  weather  is  cooler  in  the  summer  than  in  places  of  similar  lati- 
tude^ and  summer  frosts  occurred  during  erery  month  of  the  stunmer.  Thel  only 
ayailable  fuel  is  wood  but  this  is  very  abundant  all  over  the  township.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  in  this  towniship.  Moose  and  bear  are  plelati- 
ful.— (7.  A.  OhUver,  DJb.8.,  1907. 

39  &  40.  The  only  route  for  reaching  these  townships  is  from  Wadena  on  the 
[Canadian  Northern  railway  along  a  trail  running  in  <a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Kelvington  postoffice,  thence  north  to  Little  Nut  lake,  thence  east  over  a  poor  trail 
impassable  in  sunmier,  crossing  the  north  of  townshrps  40,  ranges  4,  6  and  6.  There 
is  no  trail  to  townships  39,  i<anges  4,  5  and  6  and  a  summer  trail  is  not  possible  and 
,a  winter  trail  very  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  fallen  timber. 
,The  soil  in  these  townships  is  all  clay  but  at  present  it  is  too  swampy  to  be  suitable 
jfor  farming.  A  very  good  timber  belt  of  spruce  and  white  poplar  lies  across  the 
Jnorth  of  this  group  of  townships  on  the  east  of  range  7.  It  extends  from  the  north 
^boundary  half  a  mile  south.  On  the  east  of  range  6  it  extends  from  thd  north  bound- 
lary  two  miles  south,  and  on  the  east  of  range  4  it  extends  from  the  north  boundary 
itwo  and  one-half  miles  south.  It  is  part  of  the  Bed  Deer  Lumber  company's  timber 
llimit.  Thel  rest  of  the  group  is  scrubby  with  small  patches  of  scattered  spruce.  Hay 
Isloughs  are  very  numerous  all  through  this  group.  There  is  an  abundant  sui^ly  of 
good  fresh  water.  The  Piwei  flows  across  the  north  of  range  6  and  into  the  North 
Etoimami  in  range  6.  It  has  an  average  width  of  flfty  feet,  a  depth  of  four  feet  and 
carries  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  North  Etoimami  flows  north  through  range  5. 
Before  the  Piwei  joins  it  has  an  average  width  of  fifteen  feet  and  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  Its  current  is  slow  till  the  Piwei  joins  it  and  then  it  is  swift,  having  a  number 
]of  swift  rapids  an  average  width  of  sixty  f eiet  and  a  depth  of  four  feet.  A  good  deal 
,of  the  land  in  these  townships  is  always  flooded  and  imimssable  in  the  summer.  There 
are  rapids  on  the  North  Etoimami  but  these  have  not  sufficient  fall  to  be  used  to 
develop  power.  On  account  of  the  extensive  swamps  the  climate  is  cool  in  the  sum- 
mer but  no  summer  frosts  occurred  during  the  survey.  The  only  fuel  available  is 
.Wood  and  there  is  a  great  supply  of  dry  wood  all  over  this  i>art  of  the  country.  There 
;are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  in  this  group.  Moosd  are  very  plenti- 
jful  in  this  district.— 0.  A.  Ghilver,  DJxS.,  1907. 

46.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  in  general  loam  and  clay  much  of  it  would  make 
good  farm  land  if  cleared.  Some  parts  of  it  however  are  flooded  this  season  but  not 
very  badly.  The  surface  is  almost  level  and  all  wooded.  The  east  half  had  some  fine 
timber  on  it  but  it  is  pretty  well  cut  over  now.  It  is  mostly  spruce.  There  is  still 
some  good  eight  to  twenty-inch  spruce  and  poplar  in  the  west  part  of  the  township, 
and  scattered  trees  on  the  east  part.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  but  there  are  a  few  scatter- 
ed hay  sloughs.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful.  Little  Qreenwood  river  runs 
down  the  east  side  of  the  range.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  and  runs 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  The  land  is  flooded  this  summer  in  places 
but  not  to  any  depth.  There  are  no  water-i^wers.  The  weather  was  flne  and  bright 
with  a  few  showers  of  rain  and  a  light  frost  or  two.  The  only  kind  of  fuel  is  wood 
but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.  Bear 
was  the  only  game  seen. — W.  O.  McFarlane,  D.L,8.,  1907. 
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39  A  40.  The  only  route  for  reaching  these  townships  is  from  Wadena  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  along  a  trail  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Eelvington  postoffice,  thence  north  to  Little  Nut  lake,  thence  east  over  a  poor  trail, 
imi>as8able  in  summer— crossing  the  north  of  townships  40,  ranges  4,  5  and  6.  There 
is  no  traiil  to  townships  39,  ranges  4,  5  and  6,  and  a  summer  trail  is  not  iK)S8ible  and  a 
winter  trail  very  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  fallen  timber. 
The  soil  in  these  townships  is  all  day  but  at  present  it  is  too  swampy  to  be  suitable 
for  fanning.  A  yery  good  timber  belt  of  spruce  and  white  x>oplar  lies  across  the  north 
of  this  group  of  townships  on  the  east  of  range  7.  It  extends  from  the  north  bound- 
dary  half  a  mile  south.  On  the  east  of  range  6  it  extends  from  the  north  boundary 
two  miles  south,  and  on  the  east  of  range  4  it  extends  from  the  norm  boundary  two 
and  one-half  miles  south.  It  is  part  of  the  Bed  Deer  Lumber  company's  timber 
limit.  The  rest  of  the  group  is  scrubby  with  small  patches  of  scattered  spruce.  Hay 
sloughs  are  very  numerous  all  through  this  group.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  fresh  water.  The  Piwei  floiws  acrosek  the  north  of  range  6  and  into  the  north 
Etoimami,  in  range  6.  It  has  an  average  width  of  fifty  feet,  a  depth  of  four  feet  and 
carries  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  North  Etoimami  flows  north  through  range  5. 
Before  the  Piwei  joins  it  it  has  an  average  width  of  fifteen  feet  and  a  depth  of  two 
feet  Its  current  is  slow  till  the  Piwei  joins  and  then  it  is  swift,  having  a  number  of 
swift  rapids,  an  average  width  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  four  feet.  A  good  deal  of 
the  land  in  these  townships  is  always  flooded  and  impassible  in  the  summer.  There 
are  rapids  on  the  North  Etoimami  but  these  have  not  sufficient  fall  to  be  used  to 
develop  power.  On  account  of  the  extensive  swampy  the  climate  is  cool  in  summer 
but  no  summer  frosts  occurred  during  the  survey.  The  only  fuel  available  is  wood 
and  there  is  a  great  supply  of  dry  wood  all  over  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
DO  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  any  kind  in  this  group.  Moose  are  very  plentiful  in 
this  district.— (7.  A.  Chilver,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

46.  The  soil  is  loam  and  clay,  in  general  but  there  is  also  some  muskeg  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  eastern  part  of  the  range  is  rather  flat  and  quite  wet  this  season, 
but  the  west  side  is  drained  by  Prairie  river.  The  S;urface  is  rather  flat  to  the  east 
but  gently  rolling  towards  the  west.  It  is  all  thickly  wooded.  There  is  still  consider- 
able timber  in  the  west  part  but  a  good  deal  has  been  cut  out  near  Prairie  river.  It 
is  spruce  and  poplar  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The  bee^t  of  it  is 
already  taken  up  in  timber  limits.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  but  numerous  hay  sloughs 
are  found  here  and  there  through  the  range.  The  water  is  fresh  and  plentiful.  The 
only  large  stream  is  Prairie  river.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  and  has 
a  current  of  about  four  miles  per  hour.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather 
was  cool  and  damp  and  we  had  about  two  inches  of  snow  on  September  13,  and 
several  hard  frosts.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  ia  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal, 
stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found  and  no  game  was  seen. — W.  0.  MeFarlanB, 
DX,8^  1907. 

Range  8. 

4B,  The  soil  in  the  eastern  half  of  this  township  is  loam  and  clay  in  general  and 
would  make  good  farm  land.  Quite  a  large  stretch  of  muskeg  runs  up  through  the 
west  half  but  at  .the  iwest  side  there  is  some  more  good  farm  land.  The  surface  is 
rather  flat  and  all  thickly  wooded.  It  is  gently  rolling  to  the  northeast.  There  is 
Bome  fine  timber  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  part  surveyed.  Spruce  from  eight  to 
thirty-az  inches  is  found.  There  are  also  some  scattered  blufEs  of  spruce  and  poplar 
in  the  east  half  and  also  some  at  the  west  side  of  the  township.    Hay  is  scarce,  but  a 
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few  hay  sloughs  are  found.  Th^  were  mostly  too  wet  to  cut  this  summer.  The  water 
is  -^rehh  and  very  plentiful  in  the  muskegs,  sloughs  and  small  streams.  There  are 
no  large  strpsms.  The  land  is  in  general  rather  flat  and  some  of  it  especially  in  the 
muskeg  is  liable  to  be  flooded  a  foot  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather 
was  bright  and  warm  with  occasional  frost  and  some  rain.  The  only  fuel  is  wood 
but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  stone  quarries,  minerals,  coal  or  game  were  seen. 
W.  O.  McFarlane,  D.L,8:,  1907. 

Bange  9. 

45.  The  route  followed  was  by  trail  along  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  east 
;from  Mistatim.  The  trail  crosses  the  railway  several  times  and  would  be  vezy  rough 
ifor  wagons.  The  ground  was  frozen  and  had  Ave  or  six  inches  of  snow  so  that  it 
.was  good  sleighing.  The  soil  is  moetly  loam  and  olay  but  there  are  stretches  of 
imuskeg  running  here  and  there  through  the  whole  township.  Some  of  it  would  make 
good  farm  land.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  and  all  thickly  wooded.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  timber  is  found  at  the  west  side  and  the  southeast  comer.  It  is 
•pretty  well  cut  over  at  the  southeast  corner  now  and  the  best  of  it  has  beeoi  taken 
off  the  west  side.  A  lot  of  ties  have  been  taken  out  and  piled  along  the  railway. 
There  axe  still  some  scattered  spruce  from  eight  to  thirty  inches.  Hay  is  not  very 
plentiful  but  some  long  hay  meadows  are  found  along  <a  creek  in  sections  23,  14  and 
11.  It  is  chiefly  slough  grass.  The  water  is  all  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  small 
streams,  muskegs  and  lakes.  The  land  is  only  liable  to  be  flooded  slightly  in  t^ 
muskegs  but  not  to  any  depth.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate  was  fine 
and  frosty.  There  was  dbout  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  groimd  and  the  trees  were 
covered  with  it.  We  had  occasional  snow  flurries.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is 
very  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found  and  the 
only  ga^e  seen  was  lynx.  There  are  some  railway  tie  camps  and  mills  near  Ban- 
no<i  but  they  are  not  large  ones.^ — W,  O,  McFarUme,  D.L.8.,  1907, 

Bange  10 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Wadena  on  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
way and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  aloog  a  well  beaten  trail  to  Kilvington 
postoffice  and  thence  north  and  northeasterly  on  a  fair  trail  to  township  37,  range  10, 
thesice  north  along  a  new  trail  to  this  township.  The  soil>  generally  ie  first  class  but 
sloughs  and  swamps  are  numerous  find  extensive.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  raising 
'wheat  and  oats.  The  surface  is  covered  with  scrubby  poplar  and  willow  with  the 
exception  of  sections  6  and  7,  which  are  well  timbered  with  white  poplar  varying 
'from  four  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  On  an  average  year  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  marsh  hay,  scattered  all  over  the  township,  also  a  good  growth  of  up- 
land grass  and  i)eavine  where  the  scrub  is  not  too  dense.  In  this  tovni^p,  there  is 
',a  large  and  permanent  eupply  of  good  water.  One  stream  fifteen  links  wide  and  two 
;feet  deep  begins  in  a  lake  in  section  2  and  flows  westward  across  the  township.  It 
has  a  strong  current  and  good  water.  Very  little  of  the  land,  except  that  around  the 
larger  lakes,  is  liable  to  be  flooded  and  that  to  no  great  depth.  There  is  no  water 
^ower  in  this  township.  Though  not  there  in  summer,  I  heard  reports  of  sumuner 
tfroets  in  this  township.  The  rainfall  was  abundant  during  summer  months.  Wood 
is  the  only  available  fuel.  IWhite  poplar  is  scattered  all  over  the  township.  There 
llare  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in  this  township.  Game  is  rather  scarce  on  a<^ 
Vsount  of  the  closeness  of  the  Indian  reserve.  There  are  a  few  jumping  deer,  mink 
^nd  fox.— C.  A.  Chilver,  D,L.&,,  1907. 
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40.  There  are  no  good  tndk  into  thia  township,  but  hj  following  tlie  old  Kut 
lake  trail  from  Wadena  to  wh&re  it  eroaaeB  the  Indian  goBOrro  boundary  and  from 
there  taking  an  dd  Indian  trail,  leading  to  Oreenwater  lake,  to  the  north  aide  df 
iBection  21,  township  40,  range  U  and  ^nce  along  a  trail  whidi  we  cut,  entrance 
tan  be  gained  by  f  aij^y  diy  traiL  There  is  another  entranoe  iwasible  by  an  old  In* 
dian  iwck  trail  running  north  from  Little  Nut  lake,  using  the  Etoimami  trail  as 
Ifar  as  the  lake.  This  trail  is  very  poor  in  summer  time.  The  eoil  is  a  strong  heavy 
one  of  black  loam  with  day  subsml  and  would  seem  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  agrioul* 
ture.  The  country  is  rolling  and  covered  with  second  growth  poplar  witii  here  and 
there  bunches  of  larger  poplar  and  ^ruoe,  espedally  to  the  north  end  of  the  township. 
There  is  no  timber  suitable  for  limits  but  there  is  enough  for  settlers*  buildings 
distributed  over  the  town^p  in  smaU  clumps.  Nearly  aU  the  lakes  and  marshes 
have  hay  along  their  borders  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  township  there  are  some 
good  patches  of  upland  hay.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  of  good 
quality  in  the  numerous  sloufi^  and  cre^  but  I  would  not  consider  the  land  liable 
to  be  flooded.  No  wtiter-powers,  active  or  latent,  were  seen.  The  survey  waa  made 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the  climate  seemed  like  that  of  Manitoba.  For  fuel  aet^ 
tiers  would  have  to  rely  on  wood  which  is  plentiful  all  through  the  township.  No 
minerals  of  economic  importance,  stone  quarries  or  game  were  seen.  There  were  no 
settlers  in  the  township  at  the  time  of  survey  but  doubtless  there  soon  will  be, 
Railways  are  distant,  clearing  is  fairly  heavy  and  the  land  hilly  and  heavy  but  none 
of  these  features  is  sufficiently  emphasized  to  deter  settlers.  I  would  consider  this 
and  the  adjoining  townshixn  as  attractive  as  any  I  know  of  for  homesteaders,  but  at 
present  only  stock  raising  could  be  gone  in  for  at  a  profit  owing  to  the  dietanoe  from 
market  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  that  look  as  though  duck  would  be  plenti- 
ful in  a  good  year  but  this  year  we  saw  none. — ff^.  A.  Orover,  DJt.8^  1907. 

45.  The  route  followed  was  by  trail  along  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  and 
part  of  the  time  on  the  track.  The  trail  crosses  the  railway  several  times  and  is 
very  rough.  The  ground  was  frozen  a  little  on  top  but  would  not  carry  in  the 
swami>s  or  muskegs.  However  corduroy  across  the  muskeg  kept  the  wagons  up. 
The  soil  to  the  north  of  the  railway  is  in  general  loam  and  clay  and  would  make 
good  farm  land.  There  are  a  few  stretches  of  muskeg  running  through  it  To  the 
south  of  the  railway  the  west  part  is  almost  all  muskeg  but  there  is  some  fuir  land 
towards  the  east.  The  surface  is  all  heavily  timbered.  The  timber  is  chiefly  spruce 
eight  to  thirty  inches  over  almost  the  whole  township  with  the  exception  of  the 
southw^t  corner.  A  great  part  of  it  has  been  cut  out  for  tie^  and  lumber  at  Mis- 
tatim,  but  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  left.  The  best  has  all  been  cut  south  of  the 
railway.  It  is  flat  to  the  south  and  gently  rolling  to  the  north.  Hay  is  rather  scarce 
but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  hay  sloughs  here  and  there.  The  water  is 
all  fresh  and  plentiful  in  small  streams  and  lakes.  The  only  part  of  the  township 
liable  to  be  flooded  is  the  southwest  comer  in  the  muskeg  and  it  is  flooded  now 
(November)  a  few  inches  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  fine, 
generaHy  bright  and  frosty,  but  with  several  snow  flurries  and  one  heavy  snow  storm 
with  high  winds.  We  had  from  two  to  six  inches  of  snow  and  eero  temperature  at 
times.  The  only  fuel  is  wood  but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal,  Rtonc  quarries 
or  minerals  were  found  and  no  game  was  seen. — W,  0,  MeFarlane,  D,L,8,,  1907. 

Range  11. 

38.  The  route  to  this  township  begins  at  Wadena  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
railway  and  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  a  well  beaten  trail  to  Eelvington 
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poBtofficey  and  thence  north  along  a  fair  trail  to  the  township  continuing  tfarou^ 
it 

The  sol]  ie  a  good  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil  and  is  very  suitable  for  fanning. 
Sections  21,  22,  28,  26,  27  and  28,  are  mixed  prairie  and  ^rub.  Sections  1  and  12 
are  timbered  with  poplar  varying  from  four  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  township  is  scrubby.  The  only  timber  is  on  sections  1  and  12,  being 
white  poplar  four  to  sixteen  inches,  and  is  suitable  only  for  building  logs. 

There  are  one  thousand  acres  or  more  of  ilrstclass  hay  land  lying  aroimd  Little 
Nut  lake  and  a  number  of  smaller  meadows  scattered  about  the  township.  There  is 
a  large  x>ermanent  supply  of  good  fresh  water.  The  only  large  stream  of  water  enters 
the  township  in  section  18  and  flows  northwest  to  Little  Nut  lake.  It  is  on  an  aver^ 
age  twenty  links*  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  It  has  a  strong  current  and  carries  a  large 
volume  of  good  water.  There  are  no  water-powers  in  this  township.  The  climate  is 
generally  good  but  summer  frosts  were  reported  during  last  season.  The  rainfall 
was  abundant  The  only  available  fuel  is  wood,  white  poplar  being  spread  over  th« 
township.  The  hay  lands  around  Little  Nut  lake  are  generally  flooded  in  the  spring, 
but  just  enough  to  give  a  good  hay  crop.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  in 
this  township.  Jumping  deer,  fox,  wolves,  beaver,  mink,  ducks  and  partridge  are 
found  but  are  not  plentiful. — C.  A.  Chilver,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

89.  The  only  trail  into  this  township  is  an  old  Indian  pack  trail,  whidi  can  be 
used  for  wagons  by  cutting  in  some  places.  The  Nut  Lake  trail  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company's  post  and  from  there  trails  running  north  and  south  of  Little  Nut  lake, 
(the  former  almost  impassable  in  summer),  lead  into  this  township.  The  pack 
trail  mentioned  runs  from  the  north  side  of  Little  Nut  lake  diagonally  across  the 
township  and  can  be  reached  by  following  either  of  the  trails  mentioned  to  the  lake 
and  thence  along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  on  clay  subsoil  and 
should  be  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  agriculture.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
rolling  and  covered  with  second  growth  i>oplar  and  scrub  with  here  and  there  a 
spruce  swamp.  There  is  no  timber  of  value,  though  there  would  be  enough  for  the 
settlers  flrst  buildings.  Hay,  both  upland  and  marsh,  is  plentiful  all  through  the 
township.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  fact  the  great  number  of  lakes 
and  marshes  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  country.  There  is  no  natural  water- 
poiwer  but  a  small  dam  would  serve  to  develop  one  of  some  value  along  the  creek, 
which  flows  in  a  deep  valley  joining  Eound  lake  with  Little  Nut  lake.  This  creA 
is  locally  known  as  Little  Red  Deer  river,  forming  as  it  does  part  of  Bed  Deer  river 
system.  The  survey  was  made  in  December  but  the  climate  seemed  very  mild  and 
equable.  The  only  fuel  available  is  wood,  which  can  be  procured  any  place  in  this 
township.  No  stone  quarries,  economic  minerals  or  game  were  noticed. — Geo.  A, 
Orover,  DX,8.,  1907. 

40.  We  reached  the  township  by  a  fair  trail  from  Wadena,  Sask.,  to  the  Nut 
Lake  Indian  reserve,  where  we  used  an  Indian  trail  running  to  Greenwater  lake, 
crossing  the  west  side  of  the  township,  and  from  there  cut  a  trail  running  nearly 
due  east  along  the  north  side  of  sections  21,  22,  28  and  24;  this  is  the  only  trail  in 
the  township.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  on  clay  and  well  suited  for  all  kinds  of  agri- 
culture. The  country  is  covered  by  small  poplar,  with  here  and  there  larger  poplar 
and  bunches  of  spruce,  particularly  towards  the  north  end.  This  end  of  the  town- 
ship is  much  broken  by  the  Greenwater  hills,  but  the  south  half  is  only  gently  roll- 
ing. The  only  timber  of  any  size  is  in  the  above  mentioned  clumps  of  spruce  scat- 
tered through  the  township,  but  more  particularly  towards  the  northeast  comer. 
Good  hay  is  plentiful  throughout  the  township,  both  the  marsh  and  upland  varieties. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  sloughs  and  creeks  of  the  township  and  it  is 
fairly  good  though  rather  alkaline.  No  water-powers,  economic  minerals,  stone  quar- 
ries or  game  were  seen.  The  climate  seemed  very  similar  to  Manitoba,  but  of  course 
the  survey  was  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  frosts  were  frequent.  Fuel  is  plenti- 
ful, wood  being  well  distributed'  over  the  township.  On  the  whole,  I  would  consider 
this  a  first  class  township  for  settlers;  at  present  it  is  chiefiy  suited  for  cattle,  there 
being  abundance  of  feed,  water  and  shelter,  but  it  should  grow  excellent  crops  when 
a  railway  gets  near  enough  to  povide  a  market  for  grain.  The  nearest  railway  at 
present  is  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Wadena,  some  fifty  miles  aw-ay.  There  are 
no  settlers  in  the  township  at  present,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  is  gradually  press- 
ing this  way.  Some  twelve  miles  south  in  similar  country  good  crops  are  grown. — 
Oeo.  A.  Orover,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

45.  The  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  is  generally  day 
and  loam  and  would  make  good  farm  land,  except  near  the  west  side,  where  it  is 
nearly  all  muskeg.  To  the  south  of  the  railway  it  is  nearly  all  muskeg  except  around 
section  8,  which  is  more  clay  and  loam.  The  surface  is  all  thickly  wooded.  South 
of  the  railway  it  is  mostly  fiat  muskeg  wdth  small  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  there  is 
some  scattered  spruce  and  poplar  from  six  to  twenrty  inches  in  diameter.  To  the 
north  it  is  rolling  and  there  is  also  some  scattered  timber  here  and  there  over  the 
\i»hole  township  but  not  to  any  extent.  Hay  is  very  scarce.  The  water  is  all  fresh 
and  fairly  plentiful.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  muskegs,  but  not  so  much  to  the 
north  except  in  lakes.There  are  no  water  i>owers.  The  weather  was  quite  changeable, 
rather  frosty  at  times  and  then  mild  again.  We  had  about  two  inches  of  snow  in 
November.  The  only  fuel  is  wood,  but  it  is  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  found  and  no  game  was  seen. — W.  O.  McFarlane,  D.L,S. 
1907. 

Range  12. 

41  and  42.  (East  boundary) — The  east  boundary  of  township  41,  range  12,  starts  in 
a  hilly  country  at  the  base  line.  It  is  all  very  thickly  wooded  with  small  poplar  and 
willow  scrub,  and  descends  somewhat  rapidly  towards  the  north.  The  soil  here  is 
good,  but  a  large  lake  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  line  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Farther  dowTi  the  slope  the  soil  is  still  good  and  the  timber  becomes  larger.  Spruce 
from  six  to  thirty  inches  and  poplar  from  six  to  ten  inches  are  found  in  scattered 
clumps.  All  along  there  grows  a  dense  underbrush  of  hazel  and  alder  scrub,  and 
this  with  windfall  would  make  it  very  hard  to  cut  a  road  through.  A  short  dist- 
ance to  the  west  is  Red  Deer  river  running  through  a  deep  ravine.  Numerous  hay 
sloughs  are  also  found.  As  we  got  nearer  the  north  side  of  the  township  the  line 
came  out  into  smaller  scrubby  poplar  with  small  openings  of  prairie.  Here  the  soil 
is  very  good  but  a  little  farther  north  it  crosses  another  muskeg  or  two  and  then 
runs  into  thick  poplar,  scattered  six-inch  spruce  and  tamarack  and  a  few  twolvo-inch 
jackpine.  The  line  crosses  Eed  Deer  river  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  25  and 
runs  on  through  rolling  scrubby  country  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  township. 
The  country  to  the  west  is  more  open  and  would  make  fair  ranching  or  farm  land, 
while  to  the  east  there  are  some  timber  limits.  The  country  is  well  wattTcd  with 
fresh  water  and  the  climate  in  the  fall  is  bright  and  clear,  but  early  frosts  have  been 
experienced.  There  are  no  houses  except  Indian  shacks,  and  these  are  vacant. — W. 
a.  ItcFarloM,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

42.  The  route  followed  was  by  trail  alomg  the  prairie  in  the  valley  of  Crooked  river 
down  to  the  east  boundary  thenoe  south  and  west  along  a  good  trail  through  small 
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poplar  and  willow  until  we  came  to  some  more  prairie  in  section  35.  The  trail  Iben 
follows  south  along  a  stretch  of  prairie  down  to  the  south  chord,  where  it  strikes  Bed 
Deer  river.  It  is  all  good  with  the  exception  of  three  short  soft  holes.  The  soil  here  ia 
more  sandy  than  in  township  43.  It  is  generally  a  hlack  sandy  loam  except  near  the 
south  houndary  west  of  Bed  Deer  river,  wher  it  is  very  sandy.  The  northern  part  of  the 
township  would  make  very  fair  farm  land,  in  fact  some  of  it  is  exceptionally  good  to 
the  north.  The  subsoil,  however,  is  usually  a  little  sandy.  The  surface  is  genty  roll- 
ing. A  stretch  of  prairie  about  thirty  chains  wide  runs  north  and  south  along  near 
the  centre  of  the  township  and  the  rest  is  mostly  covered  with  willow  and  poplar  scrub. 
To  the  south  there  are  several  jackpine  ridges  and  to  the  east  some  spruce  and  poplar 
two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value  but  a  little  poplar 
and  spruce,  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  found  near  the  east  boundary,  and  a  little 
jackpine  of  the  same  dimensions  near  the  south  boundary.  Ilay  is  fairly  plentiful 
on  the  prairie  and  is  of  good  quality.  There  is  also  some  slough  hay  along  near  Bed 
Deer  river.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  Ked  Deer  and  Barrier  rivers, 
streams,  muskegs  and  lakes.  Bed  Deer  river  is  a  fine  one.  It  is  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  from  three  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  has  a  current  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  very  winding.  It  comes  in  at  the  south  side  of  the  township  near 
the  southeast  co^er  and  flows  northwest  until  joined  by  the  Barrier,  and  then  northerly 
until  it  crosses  the  north  chord,  when  it  turns  easterly  and  crosses  the  east  boundary  of 
section  25.  The  Barrier  is  fully  larger  than  the  Bed  Deer  but  is  sluggish.  It  comes  in 
near  the  centre  of  the  south  boundiary  and  joins  the  Bed  Deer  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  up.  They  are  both  full  of  pike.  The  northwest  comer  of  the  township  is  muskeg 
and  is  flooded  about  a  foot  deep  now  (October).  There  are  no  water-i)ower8.  The 
weather  was  very  fine  and  bright  with  frosty  nights  and  clear  bright  days  without  rain 
or  snow.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel,  but  it  is  fairly  plentiful  everywhere.  No  coal,  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  were  found,  and  jumping  deer  was  the  only  game  seen. — IF.  G, 
Farlane,  DJi.8.,  1907. 

43.  The  route  followed  to  this  township  was  by  the  Canadian  Northern  railway 
to  Crooked  river,  then  by  wagons  on  a  trail  running  south.  The  trail  follows  along 
the  foot  of  -a  hill  for  about  ten  miles  and  is  very  wet  and  muddy  from  springs  and 
streams  along  the  hillside  for  the  first  five  miles.  After  we  got  five  miles  out  we 
found  the  trail  much  better  and  only  occasional  soft  holes.  The  soil  in  this  township 
is  generally  very  good  with  the  exception  of  the  southwest  corner  which  is  nearly  all 
muskeg.  It  is  a  good  sandy  black  loam  usually  with  a  clay  subsoil,  which  would 
make  very  good  farm  lands.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling  but  is  broken  by  the 
valley  of  Crooked  river  which  takes  its  rise  in  this  township  and  runs  (up  through 
the  centre  of  it.  The  valley  is  over  one  hundred  feet  deep  at  the  north  boundary. 
There  is  a  strip  of  prairie  in  the  valley  and  also  some  in  sections  29  and  32.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rest  is  covered  with  scrub  but  there  are  a  few  small  clumps  of 
timber.  There  is  very  little  timber  in  this  township.  Only  a  few  0mall  dumps  of 
poplar  and  spruce  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  to  the  south  and  a  little  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  near  the  north  boundary.  Hay  is  fairly  plentiful  on  the  prairie, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  water  is  fresh  and  very  plentiful  in  streams,  mus- 
kegs and  swamps.  The  streams  are  all  very  small.  The  only  part  of  the  land  liable 
to  be  flooded  is  the  northwest  and  southwest  corner,  which  are  flooded  now  (November) 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  weather  was  fine 
and  bright.  We  had  one  snowfall  of  about  an  inch.  It  was  frosty  at  nights  and 
bright  and  warm  in  the  day.  The  only  fuel  is  wood,  but  it  is  quite  plentiful  almost 
everywhere.    No  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found.    Moose  and  bear  were 
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the  only  game  seen.  Settlers  are  coming  into  the  township  and  a  great  part  of  it 
should  soon  be  taken  up.  There  is  a  cattle  ranch  just  east  of  the  boundary  line. — 
W.  0.  McFarlane,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  16. 

30.  The  south  half  of  this  township  is  rolling,  broken  in  some  places  witii  dense 
growth  of  willow  scrub  and  underbush  intersx>ersed  with  numerous  bay  slougbs, 
which  are  covered  with  good  patches  of  prairie  hay  making  very  good  pasture.  The 
north  half  is  more  timbered  with  x)oplar  suitable  for  building,  most  of  it  being  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Black  willow  and  clumps  of  dry  poplar  occur,  the 
latter  being  good  for  fuel.  The  centre  of  this  township  is  too  low  and  swampy  for 
cultivation  at  present.  The  soil  is  first  class,  being  composed  of  black  loam  with 
clay  loam  subsoil.  There  are  no  creeks  worth  mentioning,  although  the  township  is 
very  well  watered  by  different  lakelets  and  sloughs. — A.  BourgeauU,  DX.8,,  1906. 

31.  This  township  is  generally  imdulating  but  becomes  rolling  towards  the  south 
boundary,  the  timber  also  becomes  denser.  The  hollows  or  low  places  in  the  south 
part  are  generally  covered  with  marshes  or  swamps,  having  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
hay,  surroimded  by  extensive  belts  of  tall  dry  willow.  This  part  is  more  or  less  tim- 
bered with  medium  sized  poplar  and  some  scattered  white  birch,  both  being  suitable 
for  building  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  small  willow  also  occur.  The  north  half 
of  the  township  is  covered  with  scattered  bluffs  of  poplar  interspersed  with  patches 
of  prairie.  The  soil  ranks  as  first  class  all  over  the  township,  being  composed  of  rich 
black  loam  and  clay  loam  subeoiL  There  are  some  reddish  coloured  boulders  and 
some  fragments  of  limestone  in  large  quantities  on  sections  33,  34,  35  and  36.  This 
township  is  crossed  by  the  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  now  under  con- 
struction, running  west  from  Yorkton.  It  crosses  sections  36,  35  and  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  this  vicinity. — A.  Bourgeault,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

50.  Lost  River  postoffice  is  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  section  6  of  this 
township.  It  can  also  be  reached  by  a  trail  crossing  Saskatchewan  river  at  Fort  a  la 
Come  and  running  north  to  township  50,  range  16,  thence  easterly  to  this  township, 
entering  it  on  section  30,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  This  trail  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  should  be  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface 
is  wooded,  covered  with  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead,  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
some  spruce  and  tamarack,  interspersed  with  large  patches  of  poplar  and  willow 
scrub.  Spruce  up  to  f ourten  inches  can  be  found  scattered  over  the  township,  but  of 
no  practical  value  for  lumbering  with  the  exception  of  a  small  grove  of  spruce  running 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  10.  A  small  portable 
mill  might  be  used  a  season  here  to  advantage.  There  are  small  hay  sloughs  all  over 
the  township  from  which  a  quantity  of  second  quality  hay  could  be  obtained.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  creeks  of  good  water  running  into  Saskatchewan  river.  Red 
Deer  creek  touches  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township.  It  is  a  stream  of  good  water 
about  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  There  is  no  liability  of  flooding. 
Water-power  could  be  developed  from  the  Cadotte  and  Nipawin  rapids  on  Saskatche- 
wan river,  but  only  at  a  great  cost,  as  the  banks  are  very  high  and  but  a  few  feet  of 
bead.  The  climate  this  fall  was  very  mild,  and  open  with  very  little  snow.  Large 
portions  of  Saskatchewan  river  remained  unfrozen  at  the  time  of  leaving  this  dis- 
trict (December).  Deadwood  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  for  fuel.  No  stone,  coal 
or  mineral  were  found.  Moose,  jumping  deer  and  partridge  were  seen. — R.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, D.L.8.,  1907. 
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51.  The  Boil  in  this  township  consists  of  clay,  sandy  and  black  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil.  On  sections  1,  26  and  36,  the  land  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  town- 
ship is  wooded,  covered  with  smdl  poplar,  tamarack  and  spruce,  not  exceeding  eight 
indies.  No  hay  sloughs  were  seen.  A  large  muskeg  runs  south  from  section  24,  to 
tbe  middle  of  section  12  extending  in  places  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east  and 
west.  Two  small  creeks  traverse  the  township,  and  with  the  muskeg  afford  an  amplo 
supply  of  good  water  and  no  scarcity  is  feared. — R.  H,  Montgomery,  D,L.8,,  1907. 

62.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  sand  and  black  loam.  The  southern 
portion  contains  black  loam  averaging  six  inches  with  clay  subsoil  suitable  for  mixed 
farming.  The  township  is  entirely  wooded,  covered  with  poplar,  balm  of  Gilead,  jack- 
pine,  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  timber  seen  is  a  x>oor  sample.  A  few  second  grade 
hay  sloughs  were  seen.  Torch  river  is  a  stream  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  six 
feet  deep  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour,  which  crosses  the  township  in  section 
86.  "Whitefox  river  is  a  stream  sixty  feet  wide  four  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  three 
miles  an  hour  and  crosses  the  to\vnship  in*  section  25.  Both  the  rivers  contain  ex- 
cellent water  and  no  scarcity  is  feared. — R.  H,  Montgomery,  DJ/,8,,  1907. 

Rcimge  16. 

30.  This  township  is  generally  rolling  and  undulating  country  except  the  west 
part  of  sections  18  and  19  which  are  hilly;  more  or  less  covered  with  dense  i>oplar 
bluffs  scattered  all  over  the  township ;  outside  the  bluffs  it  is  small  poplar  and  willow. 
*rhere  are  a  few  sections  which  would  have  been  worth  tmentioning  as  a  timber  re- 
serve, but  owing  to  the  numerous  settlers  who  hauled  timber  last  winter  for  building, 
1  do  not  think  any  reservation  advisable.  I  have  seen  during  the  progress  of  survey 
a  good  many  teams  making  one  trip  every  day  and  lots  of  piles  of  timber  all  over  the 
'township.  There  are  jwincipally  in  the  west  parts  many  lakes  which  seem  to  in- 
crease yetarly.  The  soil  is  £rst  cl«ass  being  a  good  depth  of  black  loam  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  There  are  also  numerous  sloughs  and  swaimps  surronded  by  black  willow. 
,This  township  lies  at  the  east  end  of  Touchwood  hills.  It  will  not  be  fit  for  fanning 
before  a  good  fire  has  cleaned  it. — A.  Bourgeaxult,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

31.  This  township  is  for  the  most  part  rolling  and  undulating  country,  inter 
BX)er8ed  with  small  poplar  suitable  for  fencing,  willow  and  underbrush.  It  has  the 
jadvantage  of  being  close  to  the  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  running  west 
from  Yorkton,  as  this  line,  now  under  construction,  runs  close  to  the  north  bound- 
^'ary  of  sections  36  and  36.  The  south  half  of  this  township  is  very  well  timbered, 
Specially  the  south  half  of  sections  15  and  16,  and  east  half  of  section  17  which  is 
densely  timbered  with  large  poplar  suitable  for  building.  There  are  also  numeroua 
clumps  of  willow.  A  great  many  i)eople  came  over  thirty  miles  to  cut  logs  here.  The 
soil  is  good  black  loam  with  day  subsoil  and  ranks  as  first  class  all  over  the  township. 
However,  owing  to  the  dense  bush  and  windfall  on  the  south  half,  it  is  not  fit  for 
immediate  cultivation.  I  presume  that  before  long,  fire  will  bum  up  the  brush  and 
windfall.  Hay  is  abundant  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes.  The  water  is,  generallyt 
good,  but  there  is  only  one  creek  wprth  mentioning  which  runs  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. There  are  many  large  boulders  of  reddish  coloured  granite,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  limestone. — A.  Bourgeault,  D.L.S.,  1906. 

60.  At  the  southeast  comer  of  this  township  is  Lost  Kiver  postofiice.  It  can  also 
be  reached  by  trail,  about  forty-two  miles  from  Fort  i  la  Come.  This  trail  runs  due 
north  from  the  river  to  township  60,  range  20  thence  easterly  entering  this  township 
dn  section  19.     The  condition  is  fair,  but  rather  hilly  near  the  river.     The  soil  is 
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princiiially  sand  with  belts  of  black  loam  and  clay,  only  a  small  portion  being  suit- 
able for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  entirely  wooded,  ooniaiating  of  j>aokpine, 
^poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack  bush,  with  x>oplar,  jiackpine,  birch  and  willow  scrub. 
Jackpine  up  to  sixteen  inches  and  poplar  to  fourteen  inches  can  be  found  all  over  the 
township  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  lumbering  purposes.  "So  kurge  hay 
sloughs  were  found.  There  are  plenty  of  muskegs  in  this  township  and  a  few  small 
creeks,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  good  water.  There  is  no  danger  of  floods.  No 
water-power  is  ^lyailable.  The  climate  last  fall  was  warm  and  clear  with  little  rain. 
The  first  frost  was  noticed  on  August  20th.  Deadwood  in  abundance  can  be  obtained 
for  fueL  No  coal,  stone  or  minerals  were  found.  Moose,  jumping  deer  and  part- 
ridges were  seen. — B,  H.  Montgomery,  DX,8.,  1907, 

51.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  principally  of  clay,  with  a  little  sandy 
loam,  and  clay  subsoil.  It  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  entirely 
wooded,  covered  with  small  poplar,  and  balm  of  Gilead,  not  exceeding  ten  inches. 
No  hay  sloughs  were  seen.  Whitefox  river  is  a  stream  ninty-three  feet  wide,  four 
deep,  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour,  which  enters  in  section  19,  and  leaves 
in  section  25.  Thia  river  with  several  small  creeks,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  and  no  scarcity  is  feared. — B,  H.  Montgomery,  D,L,8.,  1907, 

52.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  clay  and  black  loam;  a  few  belts  of  black  loam 
averaging  twelve  inches  with  clay  subsoil  is  to  be  found.  The  land  is,  generally 
speaking,  low  and  only  on  sections  12  and  1  can  be  found  land  suitable  for  mixed 
farming.  The  township  is  entirely  wooded,  covered  with  spruce,  poplar,  balm  of 
Qileftd,  balsam  and  birch.  Some  very  good  spruce  up  to  thirty  inches,  and  poplar 
up  to  twenty  inches  can  be  found  through  the  township.  No  hay  sloughs  were  seen* 
Fern  creek,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  one  and  one- 
half  miles  an  hour,  crosses  the  township  in  section  36.  This  creek  with  other  small 
ones,  afford  ample  supply  of  good  water  and  no  scarcity  is  to  be  feared. — JB.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, DX.8.J  1907, 

Bange  17. 

1.  This  township  was  reached  from  Weybum  by  following  the  settlers'  and  ran- 
chers' trail  to  Sandoff's  ranch  in  townsjiip  3,  range  16,  then  westward  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  township  2,  range  17,  and  from  there  southward  along  the  east  outline 
of  township  2,  range  17.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  good  and  well  suited  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  although  the  northeast  part  of  the  township  is  rather  hilly.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  prairie  with  no  timber.  Bedtop  and  marsh  grass  of  good 
quality  abound  in  the  hay  marshes.  Qood  fresh  water  was  easily  obtainable  in  the 
marshes  and  sloughs  at  Ihe  time  of  survey  (June)  and  snow-water  was  still  to  be 
had.  No  streams  nor  iwater-powers  occur  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  flooding.  The 
climate  at  the  time  of  survey  was  cool  with  light  frosts.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals  were  found.    Duck  was  the  only  game  seen. — J,  L,  B,  Parsons,  D,L.8,  1907, 

2.  This  township  was  reached  from  towBship  1,  range  17,  by  travelling  northward 
along  the  central  meridism.  The  soil  is  light  but  of  fair  quality ;  the  south  two-thirds 
of  the  township  being  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes  while  the  remainder  is 
very  rough  and  broken.  The  surface  is  everywhere  prairie  with  no  timber.  Marsh 
grass  and  redtop  of  good  quality  are  to  be  had  in  the  small  hay  marshes  which  abound 
throughout  the  township.  Qood  fresh  water  was  readily  found  at  the  time  of  survey 
(June)  in  the  numerous  sloughs  and  marshes.  No  streams  nor  water-powers  occur, 
nor  is  the  land  liable  to  be  flooded.    The  climate  was  cool  and  wet  at  the  time  of  sur- 
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rey.    No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.    Duck  was  the  only  game.— 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.,  1907, 

30.  (Part.)  This  survey  included  fractional  sections  26,  36,  28  and  33  and  sec- 
tions 26,  27,  34  and  35,  township  30,  range  17.  This  part  is  rolling,  hilly  and  broken, 
no  wood  worth  mentioning,  being  more  or  less  covered  with  small  poplar  and  poplar 
anvi  willow  scrub  and  some  scattered  dry  stumps  of  poplar.  The  soil  is  somewhat 
gravelly  especially  on  the  hillocks  and  it  seems  that  all  the  alluvial  soil  had  been 
burnt.  It  might  rank  first  class.  On  account  of  lower  spots  where  the  soil  is  good 
black  loam,  it  offers  good  pasture  with  abundant  grass  and  peavine.  The  water  is 
also  plentiful  and  well  distributed. — A.  Bourgeault,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

51.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  clay,  black  and  sandy  loam.  The 
northern  portion  has  black  loam  averaging  six  inches  with  clay  subsoil,  and  clay 
suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  township  is  wooded,  covered  with  small  poplar,  bahn 
of  Qilead,  jackpine,  spruce  and  tamarack,  not  any  exceeding  ten  inches.  No  hay 
sloughs  were  seen.  Between  sections  7  and  12  is  a  lake  extending  fifty-one  chains 
south,  about  thirty  chains  east  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west.  Whitefox 
river  is  a  stream  fifty-five  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  It  enters  in  section  19,  and  crosses  in  section  24.  This  river,  with  other  small 
creeks  and  the  lake,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  good  water,  and  no  scarcity  is  feared. 
—B.  H,  Montgomery,  D,LJ3.,  1907. 

62.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  principally  clay,  the  land  is  low,  and  boU  too 
sticky  for  farming.  The  township  is  entirely  wooded,  covered  with  poplar,  balm  of 
Gilead,  spruce  and  birch.  Some  good  poplar  up  to  thirty  inches  and  spruce  up  to 
sixteen  inches,  can  be  found  in  the  northern  sections.  A  few  small  second  grade  hay 
sloughs  were  seen.  Small  muskegs  and  creeks  traverse  the  township  and  no  scarcity 
of  good  water  is  to  be  feared. — R.  H.  Montgomery,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  18. 

1.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  1,  range  17,  by  following  the  north 
boundary  westward.  It  is  very  hilly.  The  soil  is  good,  but  owing  to  the  north  half 
of  the  township  being  very  hilly,  only  the  south  half  is  suited  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  surface  is  ever^'where  prairie,  rolling  in  the  south  half,  and  very  hiUy 
in  the  north  half.  No  timber  is  found.  Good  marsh  hay  is  abundant  in  the  numerous 
small  hay  marshes.  Fresh  water  was  readily  obtainable  in  the  numerous  small  sloughs 
and  marshes  at  the  time  of  survey  (June).  There  are  no  streams  and  consequently 
no  water-powers.  The  climate  was  warm  and  fine  at  the  time  of  the  survey  with  no 
frosts.  There  are  no  minerals,  stone  quarries  nor  fuel.  The  only  game  noticed  was 
duck.— J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

2.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  1,  range  18,  by  a  trail  northward 
along  the  central  meridian.  This  trail  was  very  hilly  in  its  southern  part.  The  soil 
is  light  but  of  good  quality.  On  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  two  north  tiers 
of  sections  and  also  of  the  two  south  tiers,  only  the  centre  is  suited  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  remainder  being  excellent  grazing  land.  The  surface  is  everywhere 
prairie  with  no  timber.  Abundance  of  good  marsh  grass  and  bluejoint  are  obtainable 
in  the  numerous  small  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township.  Fresh  water  was 
plentiful  at  the  time  of  survey  (June)  throughout  the  township,  in  the  small  sloughs 
and  marshes.     No  streams  nor  water-powers  occur  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be 
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flooded.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  No  fuel, 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only  game. — J.  L,  B,  Parsons, 
D.L.8.,  1907, 

51.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  principally  black  loam  and  clay.  The  land  is, 
generally  speaking,  'low,'  and  of  very  little  use  for  farming.  The  timber  in  this 
township  consists  of  poplar,  balm  of  Oilead,  spruce,  and  tamarack,  from  two  to  four- 
teen inches,  a  poor  sample  and  useless.  A  large  second  grade  hay  slough  is  found  on 
section  13,  running  south  to  the  centre  of  section  12.  There  it  develops  into  a  muskeg 
which  continues  south  to  the  centre  of  section  1,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  can 
be  seen.  Whitef ox  river  is  a  stream  seventy  feet  wide  four  feet  deep  with  a  current 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  which  enters  in  section  19,  and  leaves  in  section  24.  This  river, 
with  a  creek  and  several  muskegs  afford  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  and  scarcity 
is  not  feared. — B.  H,  Montgomery,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

m 

62.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  gravel,  clay  and  black  loam.  The  south- 
em  portion  has  black  loam  averaging  five  inches  with  clay  subsoil  suitable  for  mixed 
farming.  The  township  is  entirely  wooded,  covered  with  poplar,  balm  of  Oilead,  spruce 
and  tamarack.  Spruce  up  to  thirty-six  inches  and  poplar  up  to  twenty-four  inches  can 
be  found  Bcattered  throughout  the  township.  No  hay  sloughs  were  seen.  Small 
muskegs  and  creeks  are  to  be  found.  No  scarcity  of  good  water  is  to  be  feared. — 
R.  H.  Montgomery,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Bange  19. 

49.  The  township  is  reached  by  a  trail  running  northwesterly  from  Fort  ^  la 
Come,  centering  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  31.  This  trail  is  in  a  fain  condition 
but  rather  hiUy,  near  Saskatchewan  river.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sand  with  an  occasional 
belt  of  black  loam.  The  surface  is  covered  with  jackpine  from  two  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  few  patches  of  poplar  and  jackpine  scrub.  Jackpine,  spruce,  poplar 
and  tamarack  are  found  in  this  township,  but  of  no  practical  value  for  timber,  owing 
to  small  eize.  There  are  no  hay  sloughs.  English  creek  enters  from  the  north  crossing 
section  34,  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  flows  three  miles  an  hour.  There 
are  also  several  other  small  creeks  draining  this  township.  The  water  is  excellent  but 
there  is  no  water-x>ower.  The  climate  this  summer  was  cool  and  damp,  the  first  frost 
being  noticed  on  August  20.  Deadwood  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  for  fuel.  No 
coal,  mineral  or  stone  is  to  be  found.  No  game  was  seen  except  partridges. — B.  H. 
Montgomery,  DX.8.,  1907. 

51.This  township  lies  about  seventeen  miles  by  trail  north  from  Fort  k  la  Come. 
This  trail  runs  due  north  from  Saskatchewan  river,  entering  this  tovniship  on  section 
6.  It  is  in  fair  condition  but  is  inclined  to  be  hilly  near  the  river.  The  soil  north 
of  Whitefox  river  is  black  loam  six  inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  suitable 
for  mixed  farming.  South  of  this  river  it  is  generally  sand.  The  surface  is  entirely 
wooded.  A  few  large  patches  of  scrub  can  be  foimd.  Poplar,  balm  of  Gilead,  jack- 
pine, spruce,  tamarack  and  birch  are  here,  while  the  scrub  consists  of  poplar,  jackpine 
and  wiQow.  On  sections  22,.  23,  26,  27,  34  and  35  some  very  good  spruce  is  to  be  found, 
averaging  from  four  to  thirty  inches,  very  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes.  Poplar 
up  to  fourteen  inches  and  jackpine  up  to  twelve  inches  can  be  found  but  of  no  practical 
nse  for  lumbering.  There  are  a  few  small  hay  sloughs  scattered  over  the  township 
producing  a  second  grade  of  hay.  Whitefox  river  cuts  across  the  township  entering 
on  section  18,  and  leaving  from  section  24.  It  is  a  stream  of  good  water  fifty  feet 
wide,  six  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.    There  is  a  large 
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muskeg  south  of  this  river  and  could,  if  occasion  demands  it,  be  easily  drained  by 
this  river.  There  is  no  water  power.  The  climate  this  summer  was  oool  and  damp, 
and  flies  were  numerous.  The  first  summer  frost  was  noticed  on  August  SOtfa.  Dead- 
wood  in  abundance  can  be  obtained  for  fuel.  Coal,  stone  or  mineral  were  not  found. 
Moose,  and  partridge  were  to  be  seen. — R,  H.  Montgomery,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

52.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  black  loam,  and  sand,  the  majority  is 
black  loam  averaging  Ave  inches  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  suitable  for  mixed  fanning. 
The  township  is  entirely  wooded  covered  with  spruce,  tamarack,  poplar,  jackpine  and 
balm  of  Gilead.  Spruce  and  poplar  up  to  sixteen  inches  can  be  found  in  the  northern 
portion.  A  few  hay  meadows  with  flrstclass  hay  were  seen.  There  is  a  large  mus- 
keg in  the  northern  portion  of  this  township  and  a  creek,  so  no  scarcity  of  good  water 
is  to  bo  feared. — R.  H.  Montgomery,  D.L,8.,  1907, 

Range  20* 

60.  This  township  lies  ten  miles  from  Fort  ^  la  Gome  by  trail.  It  can  be  reached 
by  a  wagon  trail  straight  north  of  Saskatchewan  river.  This  trail  is  in  fair  condition, 
but  rather  hilly.  The  soil  is  principally  sand,  with  a  few  patches  of  black  loam  and 
clay.  The  surface  is  wooded,  covered  principally  with  jackpine.  There  is  also  spruce, 
tamarack  and  i>oplar,  with  poplar,  jackpine  and  willow  scrub.  The  jackpine  averaging 
from  2  to  10  inches  in  diameter  is  the  only  timber  to  be  found.  There  is  one  lake  on 
section  18  in  this  township,  while  large  muskegs  are  found  scattered  all  over  it,  but  no 
creeks  are  to  be  found.  There  is  no  danger  of  drought  or  flood.  No  water-i>ower  is 
available.  No  liay  sloughs  are  to  be  found.  The  climate  this  year  has  been  damp 
and  cool,  the  first  frost  being  noticed  on  August  20th.  Deadwood  in  abimdance  can 
be  obtained  for  fuel,  but  no  coal,  stone  or  mineral  are  to  be  found.  Moose  and  jump- 
ing deer  are  plentiful. — R.  H.  Montgomery,  D,L,S.,  1907. 

61.  This  township  lies  about  seventeen  miles  by  trail  from  Fort  h  la  Oome.  This 
wagon  trail  runs  northerly  from  Saskatchewan  river,  and  is  in  good  condition,  but  is 
inclined  to  be  hilly  near  the  river.  It  enters  on  section  6,  north  of  Whitefox  river, 
the  soil  is  black  loam,  averaging  sixteen  inches,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  the  land  should 
be  suitable  for  mixed  faming.  South  of  Whitefox  river  the  soil  is  principally  sand. 
The  surface  is  wooded  with  large  patches  of  scrub,  poplar  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  with 
poplar  and  willow  scrub  north  of  the  river,  and  jackpine,  spruce  and  tamarack  south 
of  it.  The  timber  consists  of  jackpine  ,  poplar  ,  balm  of  Gilead,  spruce  and 
tamarack,  but  it  is  too  small  for  any  lumbering  purposes.  Whitefox  river  has  a 
width  of  forty  feet,  a  depth  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  and  a  current  of  two  and 
one-half  miles  per  hour.  The  water  is  excellent.  It  enters  the  township  in  section  18, 
and  leaves  from  section  13.  Large  muskegs  lie  to  the  south  of  Whitefox  river.  There 
is  no  water-power  availabb.  There  are  no  hay  sloughs.  The  climate  this  summer  has 
been  cool  and  damp,  the  first  frost  being  noticed  on  August  20th.  Deadwood  in  abund- 
ance can  be  found  for  fuel.  No  stone,  coal  or  mineral  can  be  found.  Moose  and 
jiiinping  deer  were  seen. — R.  H.  Montgomery^  DJjJ3*,  1907. 

52.  The  soil  in  this  township  consists  of  sand,  day,  Uack  and  sandy  loam.  The 
southern  portion  has  a  belt  of  sandy  and  black  lolling  ftTensing  six  inches,  with  day 
subsoil  suitable  for  mixed  fanniiig.    The  to^i  iW  wooded,  covered  with 

spruce,  tamarack,  jackpinfi  and  pOB?  •H  for  lumbering 

purposes.    No  hay  sloufffn  'kasB  aie  to  be 

found  through  the  tow  arad.— JS.  JT. 

Montgomery,  D,L.8», 
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50.  Thifl  township  lies  about  fourteen  miles  by  trail  from  Fort  H  la  Oome.  It  can 
be  reached  by  a  wagon  trail  running  north  from  Fort  k  la  Come  to  the  south  boundary 
of  township  50,  range  20,  thence  running  northwesterly  entering  this  township  in  sec- 
tion 13.  This  trail  is  in  fair  condition  but  is  hilly  n^ar  Saskachewan  river.  The 
soil  is  mostly  sand  with  occasional  belts  of  black  loam  and  clay.  The  surface  is 
wooded,  covered  principally  with  jackpine.  There  is  also  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar 
with  willow  scrub.  The  timber  on  this  township  consists  of  jackpine  averaging  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  and  could  be  used  for  ties.  There  are  no  large  hay  sloughs  to 
bo  found.  Plenty  of  small  hay  sloughs  covered  with  scattered  willow  are  present. 
There  are  no  large  cre^sks  but  large  muskegs  are  found  all  over  the  township  in  which 
the  water  is  fresh.  There  is  no  danger  of  flooding.  There  are  two  lakes  in  the  town- 
Bhip,  lake  No.  1  in  section  7  and  18  and  lake  No.  2  in  section  13.  There  is  no  avail- 
able water-x>ower.  The  climate  this  year  has  been  damp  and  cool,  the  first  frost  being 
noticed  on  August  20.  Deadwood  in  abimdancd  can  be  found  for  fuel,  but  no  coal, 
stone  or  minerals  are  to  be  found.  Moose,  jumping  deer,  duck  and  sand-hill  crane 
are  plentiful— J2.  H.  Montgomery,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

52.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  principally  sand  and  black  loam.  A  belt  of  black 
loam  averaging  twelve  inches,  with  a  clay  subsoil  runs  across  the  southern  portion. 
This  township  is  suitable  for  mixed  fanning.  It  is  entirely  wooded,  covered  by  spruce, 
jackpine,  tamarack  and  poplar,  and  some  good  spruce  up  to  thirty-six  inches  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  this  township  around  Birchbark  lake.  Poplar  up  to  twenty-four 
inches  can  be  found  in  the  western  i>ortion.  No  hay  sloughs  were  seen.  Birchbark 
lake  lies  in  the  northwest  comer,  several  small  cre^  traverse  the  township,  also 
large  tamarack  and  spruce  muskegs  are  to  be  found.  No  scarcity  of  water  is  to  be 
feared.-— 5.  H.  Montgomery,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  BB. 

44.We  entered  this  township  by  a  good  trail  from  Kinistino.  The  northern  part 
of  this  township  is  fairly  level,  the  southern  pArt  rolling  and  hilly,  while  the  whole  is 
covered  with  thick  poplar  and  willow,  except  a  few  places  which  have  scattered  blufb 
of  poplar  and  willow.  About  one-half  the  township  is  covered  with  sloughs,  swamps 
and  deep  muskegs;  so  much  so  that  we  were  unable  to  complete  the  northeast  portion 
which  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  winter  or  when  the  lakes  are  frozen  over.  For  this 
reason  we  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  as  much  of  the  survey  as  we  did.  The  soil 
throughout  is  first  class,  the  alluvial  soil  being  black  loam  varying  in  depth  from 
five  to  twelve  inches,  with  a  day  subsoil.  Hay  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
many  marshes.  The  water  in  the  many  sloughs,  lakes,  &c.,  is  sweet  and  good,  while 
the  supply  is  unlimited.  In  the  spring  the  water  around  these  lakes  and  marshes  is 
considerably  higher  than  during  the  summer.  There  are  no  water-powers,  indications 
of  coal,  minerals  or  stone  quarries.  There  are  only  three  or  four  settlers  in  this  town- 
ship. A  surveyed  trail  runs  into  this  township  from  the  north  for  a  few  miles.  A 
deep  creek  running  across  this  township  is  crossed  by  a  fairly  good  bridge  on  the 
surveyed  trail.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  this  township  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
We  did  not  have,  nor  did  we  hear  of,  summer  frosts.  Very  little  game  was  seen, 
except  ducks,  geese  and  pelicans,  which  were  quite  numerous. — E.  W.  Huhhell,  D.L.8., 
1907. 

51.  This  township  is  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  by  road  northeast  of  Prince 
Albert  A  trail  leading  into  it  leaves  the  Oandle  lake  trail  about  thirty  miles  from 
IMnoe  Albert    Both  trails  are  in  poor  condition.    The  soil  consists  of  a  heavy  black 
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loam  sixteen  inches  in  depth  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the  land  generally  speaking 
would  be  excellent  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  well  wooded,  but  hay  sloughs 
and  meadows  are  numerous.  Poplar  averaging  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter  is 
generally  found  with  poplar  and  willow  scrub.  There  is  little  timber.  Spruce  aver- 
aging from  four  to  thirty  inches  is  found  on  sections  11,  12,  31  and  32,  and  poplar  on 
the  eastern  portions  of  sections  7  and  31.  There  are  numerous  hay  sloughs  of  second 
class  quality  all  over  the  township.  They  are  generally  found  adjoining  Whitefoz 
river.  This  river  enters  the  township  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  30  and  leaves 
on  the  east  boundary  of  section  1.  Where  it  enters  the  township  it  is  about  thirty  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  two  miles  per  hour.  But  from  the  northeast 
comer  of  section  10  to  where  it  leaves  the  township  it  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  two 
feet  deep  and  has  a  very  sluggish  current.  A  large  tamarack  muskeg  at  the  south 
covers  about  one-third  of  the  township.  This  could  be  easily  drained  into  the  river 
and  a  tract  of  very  rich  land  could  be  secured.  There  is  no  water-power.  The  climate 
is  very  mild  in  summer,  the  first  frost  being  noticed  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
while  open  water  "w«s  not  frozen  over  till  the  fifteenth  of  November.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  deadwood  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  or  minerals  are  to  be  found.  There  are 
stones  and  boulders  along  the  river.  Moose,  deer  and  duck  were  the  only  game  seen. 
—R.  H,  Montgomery,  D.L.8.,  1906, 

62.  This  township  lies  about  forty  miles  by  trail  from  Prince  Albert.  It  can  be 
reached  by  following  the  Candle  lake  trail  to  township  52,  range  23,  thence  easterly  to 
the  township  by  a  pack  trail.  The  northeast  portion  of  the  townsip  is  sandy  and 
the  remainder  is  black  loam  sixteen  inches  deep  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  is 
entirely  wooded,  being  covered  with  spruce,  jackpine,  poplar,  birch  and  large  patches 
of  poplar  and  willow  scrub.  Birchbark  lake  cuts  off  the  northeast  comer  of  the  town- 
ship. It  is  a  large  pear-shaped  body  of  water,  with  the  apex  to  the  south.  It  is  about 
four  mi!es  long  and  four  miles  wide  and  extends  south  along  the  east  boundary  of  this 
township  for  two  miles.  The  main  portion  of  the  lake,  however,  is  in  township  53. 
Loon  lake  lies  in  sections  6  and  Y.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long  by  one-half 
mile  wide.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat  hilly.  Large  muskegs  are 
found  adjoining  Birchbark  lake  on  the  southwest  shore.  Hay  sloughs  are  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  township  and  should  render  the  land  suitable  for  mixed  form- 
ing.— R,  H,  Montgomery,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

'  Range  2S. 

4.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  4,  range  18,  by  following  the  second 
base  line  westward.  The  soil  is  good,  supporting  a  luxuriant  growth  of  upland  grass. 
The  southem  part  of  the  township  is  too  hilly  and  broken  to  be  of  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  the  aorthem  part  is  good  agricultural  land.  The  surface  is 
prairie  with  no  timber,  except  a  small  amount  of  poplar  scrub  in  the  ravines  in  the 
southem  part.  A  considerable  amount  of  hay  is  found  in  the  numerous  small  hay 
marshes  throughout  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
marshes  and  sloughs,  but  no  water-powers  occur  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded. 
The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  summer  frosts.  A  small  amount  of  deadwood  is 
found  in  the  ravines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  Coal  occurs  on  the  south 
shore  of  Coalmine  lake.  It  is  a  low  grade  lignite,  but  burns  readily  in  an  ordinary 
cookstove.  A  considerable  amount  has  already  been  taken  out  by  the  settlers  from  the 
adjacent  country.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only 
game. — J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  DJj,8.,  1901  j 
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along  Oandle  lake  trail,  such  as  'Fox  plain/  in  sections  29  and  32.  The  northeast, 
northwest  and  southeast  comers  of  the  township  are  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  and 
poplar,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  poplar  and  willow  scrub  interspersed  with 
large  hay  sloughs.  Several  small  streams  were  found  crossing  the  township.  White- 
fox  river  flows  out  from  a  muskeg  on  the  south  boundary.  The  land  appears  to  be 
suitable  for  mixed  farming. — R.  H,  Montgomery,  D.Lj8.,  1906, 

52.  This  township  is  forty  miles  from  Prince  Albert,  near  Candle  Lake  trail, 
which  is  usually  in  bad  condition  for  travel.  The  soil  is  from  two  to  eighteen  inches 
of  black  loam  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling, 
covered  with  poplar  and  hazel,  with  a  few  scattered  spruce  and  large  clusters  of  spruce 
in  sections  4,  9,  2,  11,  and  12.  Whitef  ox  river  is  the  source  of  water  supply  which  is 
sufficient  and  permanent.  A  very  few  hay  sloughs  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
feed  along  the  river  and  aroimd  a  few  small  sloughs  there  is  no  hay.  The  land  is  not 
liable  to  be  flooded.  The  climate  is  wet  and  cool  at  night  with  summer  frosts.  Poplar 
is  the  fuel,  and  is  available  any  place.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  or  minerals  of 
any  kind.  There  are  numerous  deer  and  bear  with  a  few  partridges  and  ducks. 
Beaver  are  scarce,  but  there  are  still  a  few  in  Whitef  ox  river.  Fox  plain  is  a  large 
opening  in  section  29  west  of  the  river.  The  surface  is  covered  with  scattered  willow 
and  swampy  grass. — A,  L,  MacLennan,  D.L,B.,  1907. 

Range  £4. 

4.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  4,  range  23,  by  travelling  westward 
along  the  second  base  line.  The  soil  is  of  fair  quality  but  the  country  is  so  broken 
in  the  south^  part  that  only  the  north  two-thirds  is  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  surface  is  everywhere  prairie  with  no  timber.  Fresh  water  of  good  quality  is 
readily  found  in  the  numerous  sloughs  and  marshes.  Big  Muddy  creek  crosses  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  6.  At  this  point  it  is  twelve  links  wide,  eighteen  inches 
deep  and,  at  the  time  of  survey  (June)  was  flowing  at  about  one  mile  per  hour  in  well 
defined  banks.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  flooding.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The 
climate  is  moderate  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  A  little  deadwood  is  found 
along  the  south  boxmdary  in  the  ravines  which  lead  into  Big  Muddy  bottom.  No 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only  game. — J,  L.  R,  Parsons, 
DJj.8.,  1907. 

51.  I  reached  this  township  tia  Oandle  Lake  trail  to  '  Fox  plain.'  The  roads  are 
very  bad.  The  soil  consists  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  black  loam  and  is 
eminently  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling,  timbered  with 
poplar  to  ten  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  several  small  hay  sloughs,  the  water  is 
slightly  alkaline,  and  the  supply  is  neither  sufficient  nor  permanent.  The  land  is  not 
liable  to  be  flooded.  The  climate  is  wet  and  cool  at  night  with  frosts  during  the 
summer  months.  Poplar  is  the  available  fuel  and  can  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the 
township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  or  minerals  of  any  kind.  There  a  few  deer, 
bear,  partridge  and  duck. — A.  L.  MacLennan,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

52.  I  reached  this  township  via  Candle  Lake  trail  to  '  Fox  plain.'  The  roads  are 
v^ry  bad.  The  soil  consists  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  black  loam,  and  is 
eminently  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling  timbered  with 
poplar  to  ten  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  a  large  muskeg  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  township.  There  are  several  small  sloughs  which  yield  a  quantity  of  good  hay. 
The  water  in  the  sloughs  is  slightly  alkaline.    The  supply  is  neither  sufficient  nor  per- 
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manent,  and  there  is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded  except  that  part  already  under 
miukeg.  The  climate  is  wet  and  cool  at  night,  with  frosts  during  the  summer  months. 
Poplar  is  the  available  fuel  and  can  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the  township.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  any  kind.  There  are  a  few  deer,  bear,  partridge 
and  duck. — A,  L.  MacLennan,  DJj8.,  1907. 

Bangs  £6. 

9.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  9,  range  26,  by  travelling  along  the 
base  line.  The  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  being  chiefly  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  unflt  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  township  is  suited  only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing and  hilly  prairie  with  no  timber.  Marsh  grass  and  redtop  are  abundant  in  the 
numerous  small  hay  marshes.  Fresh  water  is  easily  found  in  the  hay  marshes  and 
sloughs.  No  streams  or  water-i>owers  are  found,  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be 
flooded.  At  the  time  of  survey  (July)  there  was  a  violent  storm  with  rain  and  hail 
but  no  frosts.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only 
game. — J.  L,  B.  Parsons,  DXJ3.,  1907. 

SI.  This  township  can  be  reached  from  the  Egg  lake  trail  or  the  Candle  lake  trail, 
the  latter  is  considerably  shorter  but  in  much  poorer  condition.  The  soil  is  suitable  for 
mixed  farming.  The  township  is  timbered  with  poplar,  hazel,  and  mixed  scrub  with 
a  few  odd  spruce.  The  shores  of  Egg  lake  are  bordered  with  a  hay  meadow,  which 
produces  probably  1,000  tons  of  good  hay  each  year.  The  water  in  Garden  river  is 
sufficient  and  permanent.  This  river  is  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  It 
runs  over  a  gravel  bottom  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  land  is  not 
liable  to  be  flooded  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  rapids  in  the  stream  but  it  is 
not  practicable  to  develop  any  water-power.  The  climate  is  very  wet  and  cool  at  night 
with  frosts  during  the  the  summer  months.  The  fuel  is  poplar,  which  can  be  procured 
any  place.  There  is  no  coal,  lignite,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals.  There  are  a  few 
moose,  deer,  bear,  foxes,  and  lynx,  while  ducks  are  numerous.  In  sections  3,  10,  15, 
22,  a  few  hundred  feet  back  from  Garden  river,  is  a  high  rolling  surface  covered  with 
a  light  poplar  scrub,  the  most  suit'ible  place  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  town- 
ship.— A,  L,  MacLsnnan,  D.L.S.J  1907. 

62.  I  took  the  Candle  lake  trail  from  Prince  Albert  to  '  Fox  plain,'  which  is  in 
township  52,  range  23,  and  came  west  from  that  place.  It  is  possible  to  reach  this 
township  from  the  Egg  lake  trail,  both  roads  are  very  bad  in  the  wet  season ;  the  latter 
is  more  preferable.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  township  is  timbered 
with  poplar,  hazel  and  willow  scrub.  With  the  exception  of  the  hay,  which  is  of  good 
quality  in  sections  5  and  6,  there  is  very  little  pasture  of  any  kind.  The  water  in 
Garden  river,  which  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  is  sufficient  and  permanent.  This 
riyer  is  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  running  over  a  grravel  bottom,  with 
a  few  large  limestone  boulders,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  land  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  in  the  vicinity  of  Garden  river  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  There  are  a 
few  rapids  in  the  stream  but  the  water-power  available  is  practically  nil.  The  climate 
is  very  wet  and  cool  at  night,  with  frosts  all  the  summer  months.  The  fuel  is  poplar, 
which  can  be  ]^rocured  any  place.  There  is  no  coal,  lignite,  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals  in  the  township.  There  are  a  few  moose,  deer,  fox  and  lynx,  while  ducks 
are  numerous. — A.  L.  MacLennan,  D.L.S.,  1907. 
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9.  Tlus  township  was  reached  from  township  9,  range  27,  by  travelling  ea^aid 
along  the  third  ba^e  line.  The  soil  is  light,  but  would  make  fair  farming  land.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  prairie  with  no  timber.  A  considerable  quantity  of  marsh 
grass  and  redtop  occurs  in  the  numerous  small  hay  marshes.  Fresh  water  is  found 
in  the  sloughs  and  marshes,  and  is  easily  obtainable.  No  streams  nor  water-powers 
occur  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  flooding.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  sum- 
mer frosts.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only 
game  seen. — J*  L,  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.,  1907. 

48.  This  township  is  partly  covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow.  The  soil 
generally  is  sandy  loam  suitable  for  the  production  of  wheat,  oats  and  vegetables. 
There  is  no  water-power,  or  minerals  of  economic  value.  Very  little  hay  is  in  this 
township.  There  is  a  lake  of  about  eighty  acres  in  lots  Nos.  11,  12,  13  and  14. — E.  W, 
Huhhell  DJj.8.,  1907. 

49.  We  entered  this  township  by  crossing  the  ferry  at  Prince  Albert  and  then 
followed  a  trail  which  leads  to  Candle  lake.  The  soil  except  in  one  or  two  places  is 
pure  sand  and  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling,  hilly  in  places 
and  nearly  all  covered  witJi  thick  timber,  principally  jackpine  varying  in  diameter 
from  four  to  fourteen  inches.  There  are  several  large  clumps  of  poplar,  but  most  of 
the  good  timber  has  been  cut.  Considerable  timber  is  cut  in  this  township  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  city  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  district  surrounding  it.  There  ia  little  or 
no  hay  in  the  township  except  in  the  northern  i)ortion  along  the  north  boundary.  A 
good  supply  of  water  is  obtainable  from  several  sloughs,  from  a  few  creeks  and  from 
Little  Bed  river,  which  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  links  wide,  three  to  eight  feet  deep 
and  flows  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  of  immense  value 
for  lumbering,  rising  as  it  does  many  miles  north  of  this  township,  flowing  through  it 
and  emptying  into  Saskatchewan  river  in  section  10.  Great  quantities  of  sawlogs 
were  coming  down  at  the  time  of  survey  (August)  and  several  lumber  camps  were 
stationed  along  its  banks.  We  did  not  perceive  any  falls  or  rapids,  but  doubtless  con- 
siderable horsepower  could  be  develox)ed  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  water  is 
fresh,  but  brackish.  We  had  a  little  frost  on  August  24,  and  again  on  September  14. 
We  did  not  notice  any  indications  of  coal,  minerals  or  stone  of  importance.  Saskat- 
chewan  river  cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  and  a  forest 
reserve  embraces  about  nine  square  miles  in  the  southwest  comer.  There  are  very 
few  settlers  in  this  township,  mostly  half  breeds,  who  have  small  shacks  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  We  did  not  see  any  game,  or  hear  of  any,  except  a 
few  beaver  in  Little  Red  river.  All  kinds  of  berries  were  plentiful.  A  good  iron 
bridge  crosses  Little  Bed  river  in  section  14. — E.  W.  Huhhellj  D.L.8,,  1907. 

52.  The  route  to  the  township  is  by  the  Egg  Lake  trail.  The  soil  is  from  two  to 
eighteen  inches  of  black  loam,  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  gently 
rolling  except  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  township  which  is  inclined  to  be  hilly  and 
is  timbered  with  eight-inch  poplar,  a  few  twelve-inch  Banksian  pine  and  a  few  eight- 
inch  spruce  in  the  valley  of  Bittern  creek  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  township.  Hay 
can  be  procured  on  the  shores  of  Murray  and  Mertock  lakes,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best 
quality.  Bittern  creek  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  The  water  is 
sufficient,  fresh  and  permanent.  It  runs  over  a  gravel  bottom  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  and  there  is  no  water-power.  The 
climate  is  wet  and  cool  at  night  with  summer  frosts.  The  fuel  is  poplar  and  is. avail- 
able any  place.    There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  any  description.     There 
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are  a  few  moose,  deer,  bear,  lynx,  and  muskrats,  also  a  few  partridge  and  nmnerons 
duck. — A,  L.  MacLennan,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  B7. 

9.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  6,  range  30,  by  following  the  Moose- 
jaw-Wood  mountain  trail  to  the  third  base  line  and  thence  easterly.  The  soil  is  light 
Int  of  fair  quality,  and  is  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  everywhere 
prairie.  No  timber  is  found.  Marsh  grass  and  redtop  of  good  quality  are  to  be  found 
in  the  munerous  small  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township.  Fresh  water  was  easily 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  survey  (July)  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes  which  abound  in 

the  township.  No  streams  occur  and  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  are 
no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  sunmier  frosts  at  the  time  of  sur- 
vey. No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only  game. — 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

41.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  mostly  rolling  or  hilly,  being  very  hilly  in  the 
northwest  comer,  rolling  in  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  rolling  along  the 
south  and  west  boundaries,  and  rolling  to  hilly  in  th«  interior  and  in  sections  13, 14,  23 
and  24.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  or  dotted  with  poplar  blufPs,  with 
large  prairie  openings.  Nearly  every  section -has  timber  in  bluffs  large  enough  for 
rou£^  buildings,  fencing  and  fuel.  The  heaviest  belt  is  in  sections  12  and  13,  where 
the  north  half  of  section  12  and  the  south  half  of  section  18  is  almost  one  solid  tract 
of  poplar,  mostly  fine  growing  timber  from  four  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
which  if  it  ean  be  kept  from  destruction  by  fire,  will  furnish  an  inmiense  amount  of 
building  material.  This  timber  would  be*  of  great  use  and  value  to  settlers  in  the 
townships  to  the  south  that  have  no  timber.  There  is  a  large  lake  (water  slightly  alka- 
line) in  sections  16,  17,  20  and  21  and  one  on  the  east  side  of  sections  13  and  24. 
The  water  is  fresh.  Many  sloughs  are  found  all  over  the  tow^nship,  the  greatest  num- 
ber being  in  the  east  half.  The  water  is  fresh  in  the  majority  of  these  sloughs. 
These  water  areas  furnish  the  only  natural  drainage,  there  being  no  streams  or  hardly 
any  other  outlets.  There  iB  very  little  of.  the  ground  that  is  not  good  for  cultivation 
or  grazing.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  good  sand  loam  on  sandy  and  clayey  subsoils.  It 
will  produce  good  wheat  and  other  cereals.  From  the  more  or 'less  broken  surface  of 
the  ground  it  is  not  adapted  to  exclusive  grain  growing.  Hay  of  good  quality  is  to  be 
had  from  around  nearly  all  sloughs  and  on  the  low  ground.  No  large  quantity  can 
be  cut  in  one  place,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  intending  homestead- 
ers. No  water-power,  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  Set- 
tlement is  gradually  decreasing  game.  Coyotes,  skunks,  muskrats  and  gophers  are 
still  plentiful.  Traces  of  foxes,  badgers,  and  jumping  deer  were  seen.  Duck  and 
prairie  chicken  are  plentiful  in  their  season.  Geese  and  sandhill  crane  were  scarce. 
— TTm.  B.  Beilly,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

42.  The  west  half  of  this  township  is  hilly.  Through  these  hills,  a  comparatively 
level  pass  extends  westerly  in  the  south  through  sections  16,  17  and  18,  westerly  in  the 
north  through  sections  21,  29,  and  30  and  northerly  through  the  east  half  of  section  38. 
The  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trail  to  Prince  Albert  runs  through  here.  Through 
the  other  passes  are  farm  trails.  The  southeast  quarter  is  mostly  rolling,  the  north- 
east quarter  undulating  to  rolling.  The  west  half  and  southeast  quarter  is  thickly 
dotted  or  partially  covered  with  heavy  poplar  bluffs  and  thick  willow  clumps  and 
underbrush.  The  poplar  is  large  enough  for  rough  building  purposes,  fences,  &c.  The 
northeast  qmarter  is  mostly  open  country,  with  odd  poplar  bluffs  anA  clumps  of  willow. 
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The  soil  is  generally  a  good  sand  loam  from  four  to  ten  inches  deep  on  a  sandy  sub- 
8oiL  Some  patches  of  clay  loam  were  found  along  the  north  boundary  and  in  other 
odd  places.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  the  township  in  ihe  following  sections: 
one  in  sections  12  and  IS,  one  in  section  6,  one  in  section  7,  one  in  sections  19  and  30. 
and  one  cutting  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31.  The  water  in  all  these  lakes 
is  strongly  alkaline.  A  number  of  small  sloughs  is  scattered  all  over  the  township  with 
water  mostly  alkaline.  The  original  surrey  showia  a  large  lake  in  the  flat  in  section 
28.  This  has  dried  up  and  is  now  a  hay  meadow.  Hay  of  good  quality  can  be  cut  in 
small  quantities  around  nearly  all  sloughs  and  on  the  low  ground.  A  large  quantity 
can  be  cut  south  of  the  lake  in  section  12  and  an  immense  quantity  in  the  flats  on  sec- 
tions 21,  22,  23,  26,  27  and  28.  From  these  flats  water  seems  to  drain  westward  into 
the  lake  in  sections  19  and  20  and  eastward  to  Carrot  river  and,  I  believe,  forms  the 
source  of  that  river.  An  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company^s  trail  to  Prince  Albert  passes 
through  sections  13,  24,  25,  26,  35,  34  and  33.  It  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  at 
present  and  is  entirely  obliterated  in  places.  No  water-powers,  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  Coyotes,  muskrats,  skunks,  gophers,  ducks 
and  prairie  chickens  were  frequently  seen  while  other  game  was  scarce. — Wm,  R. 
ReUly,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  28, 

41.  This  is  a  fractional  township  adjoining  the  third  meridian.  The  surface  is 
rolling  to  hilly  land,  partially  covered  with  clumps  or  large  stretches  of  poplar.  The 
northwest  quarter  of  the  township  is  comparatively  ojien.  In  most  cases  the  hills  are 
not  abrupt  but  rise  with  gradual  slopes,  and  can  be  readily  cultivated.  Sloughs  are 
not  numerous  but  some  are  found  on  every  section,  the  water  being  mostly  alkaline. 
A  lake  was  traversed  in  section  18.  It  is  wooded  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  A 
small  creek  from  the  hills  on  the  south  runs  into  the  south  end  of  this  lake.  The 
ground  is  rough  around  this  end,  while  the  water,  except  where  the  creek  enters  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  not  fit  for  stock.  The  soil  is  sand  and  clay  loam,  not  class  one 
but  yet  good  farm  land.  The  township  is  settled  almost  entirely  by  Oalicians,  nearly 
every  homestead  being  taken  up.  These  people  are  putting  up  good  warm  farm  build- 
ings. They  are  almost  all  built  of  logs  plastered  both  inside  and  outside  with  mud, 
and  whitewashed.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with  straw  and  some  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly well  done,  making  picturesque  looking  buildings.  In  a  number  of  cases  a  large 
amount  of  land  has  been,  broken,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  settler  has  only  a 
small  area  under  crop.  The  farm  work  is  done  mostly  by  cattle,  the  finest  work  cattle 
I  have  seen  in  the  country.  Threshing  was  in  progress  during  the  time  of  <  survey, 
(November).  The  grain  was  of  good  quality  and  the  crops  an  average  one.  The 
season  was  favourable  for  farming,  with  frequent  rains  in  July  and  June,  very  little 
summer  frost  and  an  exceptionally  fine  fall.  A  light  snowfall,  the  first  of  the  season, 
occurred  on  November  1,  but  it  disappeared  in  a  couple  of  days.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  hay  can  be  cut  around  sloughs  and  on  low  ground.  The  district  is  best 
suited  for  mixed  farming.  An  old  cart  trail  to  Prince  Albert  passes  diagonally  north- 
west through  the  township,  but  it  is  destroyed  in  places  and  very  little  used.  Farm 
trails  run  in  all  directions,  but  as  they  have  no  particular  beginning  or  ending  they 
have  not  been  noted.  Poplar  is  found  large  enough  for  log  building,  fencing  and  fuel, 
and  its  value  to  the  settler  can  hardly  be  estimated. — Wm.  R.  Reilly,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

42.  This,  like  township  41,  is  a  fractional  township  adjoining  the  third  meridian. 
It  is  very  much  like  41.  The  west  half  is  rolling  and  the  northeast  quarter  hilly.  It 
is  dotted  with  clumps  and    stretches  of  poplar  with    large  prairie    openings.    The 
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heaviest  clumpB  are  aloo^  the  north  and  east  boundaries.  The  southwest 
portion  is  oomparativeily  open.  There  are  yerj  few  slou^^  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  township.  Sections  13,  24,  25,  26,  35  and  36,  are  much  broken  by  doughs  and 
lakes.  The  soil  is  cky  or  aaxbdy  loam  not  of  the  best  kind  but  good  fanning  land. 
This  township,  like  41,  is  settled  almost  entirely  by  Galicians.  The  majority  of  home- 
steads have  been  taken  up  and  in  a  number  of  cases  a  large  amount  of  breaking  has 
been  done.  The  buildings  put  up  by  these  people  in  townships  41  and  42,  ranges  2T 
and  28,  are  similar,  being  built  «>£  logs,  plastered  inside  and  outside  with  mud,  andf 
whitewashed,  the  roofs  being  thatched  with  straw.  They  prove  very  warm  substantial 
buildings.  Seeding  started  early  in  the  spring  with  fine  weather.  Frequent  showers 
in  June  and  July,  good  harvest  weather  and  an  exceptionally  fine  fall  made  it  a  good 
season  for  fanning. — Wm.  R.  ReiUy,  DXJ3.,  1006. 

Range  t9. 

6.  This  township  was  reached  from  tovmship  9,  range  25,  by  following  the  trail 
from  Begina  to  Wood  mountain  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  6,  range  27, 
thence  westerly.  This  trail  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  soil  in  the  two  north 
tiers  of  sections  of  the  township  is  good  and  well-suited  for  agricultural  purx>06es. 
The  soil  surrounding  Montague  lake  is  alkaline  and  stony  and  fit  only  for  grazing. 
South  of  the  lake  the  land  is  very  hilly  and  broken  and  is  also  grazing  land.  The 
surface  is  prairie  except  a  little  scrub  and  smaU  poplar  which  occur  in  the  ravines 
along  the  south  aide  of  the  lake.  No  timber  is  fobnd.  Fresh  water  was  found  at  the 
time  of  aurv^  (July)  in  the  marshes  and  sloughs.  A  cre^  drains  Montague  lake 
to  the  southeast;  it  is  twenty  links  vnde  and  two  feet  deep  near  the  lake,  and  at  the 
time  of  survey  wao  flowing  very  sluggishly  between  well  defined  banks.  The  land  is 
not  liable  to  flooding.  No  wate^powers  are  found.  The  climate  is  moderate  with 
no  summer  frosts.  A  small  amount  of  firewood  is  obtained  in  the  ravines  along  the 
south  side  of  Montague  lake.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  f  oimd.  Duck 
was  the  only  game  seen. — J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  DJj.8»,  1907, 


SSO,  21  and  22.  The  western  meridian  through  townships  20, 21  and  22,  range  29, 
passes  over  a  dry  country  without  bush  of  any  description,  the  surface  of 
which  is  generally  level  to  undulating.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  producing 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  vegetables.  We  passed  through  several  immense  areas  of 
wheat  fields  in  this  district.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  under 
construction  a  railway  from  Moosejaw  to  The  Elbow,  on  the  south  branch  of  Sas- 
katchewan river.  It  passes  through  section  30,  township  20,  range  29.  When  finished 
it  will  be  undoubtedly  of  immense  advantage  to  the  surrounding  settlers.  We  did 
not  perceive  many  hay  meadows.  The  sloughs  passed  contained  surface  water,  gener; 
ally,  and  later  in  the  season  became  dry.  We  did  not  hear  of  summer  frosts,  nor  did 
we  notice  indications  of  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals.  There  is  no  water-power, 
and  no  game  except  the  feathered  kind. — E.  W.  Euhhell,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

Range  SO. 

4.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  5,  range  1,  by  travelling  southeast 
to  Spring  Creek  ranch  in  section  13,  township  6;  thence  by  the  ranchers'  trail  to 
telegraph  line  trail  which  crosses  the  south  part  of  township  5,  range  dO.  The  soil 
is  light  and  gravelly  in  many  places  and  is  best  suited  for  grazing  purposes.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  prairie.    The  east  two-thirds  of  the  township  is  hilly  and  rough 
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while  the  west  one-third  is  rolling.  There  is  no  timber.  Good  marsh  hay  is  abundant 
in  the  numerous  small  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township  and  in  the  valley  of 
Haymeadow  creek,  which  flows  easterly  through  the  south  tier  of  sections.  Fresh 
water  was  easily  obtained  at  the  time  of  survey  (August)  in  the  marshes  and  sloughs 
and  in  Haymeadow  creek.  No  water-powers  exist  nor  is  the  land  liable  to  be  ^ooded. 
The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  No  fuel  occurs  in 
the  township,  but  a  limited  amount  exists  in  the  township  immediately  north.  No 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only  game. — J.  L.  R,  Persons, 
D,L.8.,  1907. 

5.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  9,  range  25,  by  following  the  police 
trail  from  Regina  to  Wood  mountain.  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  light 
in  quality,  and  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  surface  is  suited  only  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  prairie,  with  no  timber,  broken  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  towoiship  by  deep  ravines  in  which  small  blu&  of  poplar 
and  willow  occur.  Hay  of  good  quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  hay  marshes  in  the 
township.  Fresh  water  occurs  in  the  marshes  and  in  the  two  creeks.  One  creek  runs 
northerly  through  the  west  (fractional)  tier  of  sections;  it  is  ten  links  wide,  one  foot 
deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  The  other  joins  this  one 
from  the  east,  draining  a  deep  ravine  in  sections  36,  34  and  88.  It  is  six  links  wide, 
one  foot  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  There  is  no  water- 
power.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey  (July).  Fuel 
consists  of  small  poplar  and  willow  bccurring  in  the  ravines  along  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  township.  There  is  said  to  be  lignite  coal  in  all  the  hills,  but  none,  how- 
ever, was  seen.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals.  Duck  is  the  only  game. — 
J.  \L.  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.s  1907. 

6.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  6,  range  29.  The  soil  is  of  good 
quality,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  and  rolling  prairie 
with  no  timber.  Good  hay  is  found  in  the  small  hay  marshes  in  the  township.  Water 
was  plentiful  at  the  time  of  survey  (July)  in  the  small  marshes.  There  is  no  water- 
power  in  the  township.  There  is  no  fuel  but  some  wood  can  be  obtained  in  township 
6,  range  30.    No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.    The  only  game  was  duck. 

L.  R.  Parsons^  D.L.8.,  1907. 


17.  {Eastsm  Boundpry). — ^The  surface  of  the  east  boundary  of  township  17,  range 
80,  is  generally  rolling  and  undulating,  but  more  broken  and  hiUy  at  the  south  end. 
The  soil  throughout  is  sandy  loam  rated  second  class,  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oata 
barley,  &c.  There  is  no  wood  in  this  township.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  crosses  section  26.  There  are  no  hay  meadows  of  any  account  and 
very  little  wat^r.  Gk>od  sweet  water  is  obtained  from  a  couple  of  small  creeks.  There 
is  no  water-power,  nor  did  we  see  indications  of  coal,  stone  quarries  or  minerals. — 
E.  W.  Hubhell,  DJj£.s  1907. 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OF  THE  THIBD  MEBIDUN. 

Range  U 

4.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  4,  range  80,  west  of  the  8nd  meri- 
dian, by  following  l^e  telegraph  line  trail  westward.  It  was' in  excellent  condition. 
The  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  gravel  so  that  the  township  is 
suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface  is  prairie  with  no  timber.  It  is  very 
hilly  and  broken  throughout.      Hay  of  excellent  quality,  blue  joint  and  red  top,  is 
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found  in  abundanoe  along  the  valley  of  Haymeadow  creek,  which  crosses  the  township 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  annually  cut  here  by 
ranches  of  the  district.  Fresh  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes  at 
the  time  of  survey  (August)  and  also  in  Haymeadow  creek,  which  averages  ten  links 
wide,  eighteen  inches  deep  and  flows  with  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  frosts  at  the  time 
of  survey.  There  is  no  fuel  in  this  township,  but  a  good  supply  can  be  obtained  in 
the  township  to  the  north.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was 
the  only  game. — J.  L,  R,  Parsons,  D.L.8.J  1907, 

5.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  5,  range  30,  west  of  the  2nd  meri- 
dian, by  following  the  old  trail  to  Elm  Springs  and  Wood  mountain.  It  was  in  good 
condition.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  supporting  an  excellent  growth  of  upland 
grass.  On  account  of  the  broken  character  of  the  country,  it  is  suited  only  for  graz- 
ing  purposes.  The  surface  is  chiefly  prairie  with  no  timber,  except  some  small  hhxSa 
of  small  poplar  and  willow  in  many  of  the  ravines.  The  township  is  very  rough  and 
is  broken  by  deep  ravines  which  drain  northward  into  the  valley  of  Twelvemile  lake. 
Numerous  springs  are  to  be  found  in  the  rsivines  and  coulees,  containing  excellent 
water.  These  springs  feed  small  creeks  in  each  ravine  which  drain  northward  into 
Twelvemile  lake.  There  are  no  water-powers,  nor  is  the  land  liable  to  be  flooded.  The 
climate  is  moderate  with  no  summer  frosts.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wood  in 
the  township.  Coal  is  found  in  many  of  the  hills  by  ranchers  of  the  district  and 
mined  for  kitchen  purposes.  It  is  a  low  grade  lignite  and  occurs  in  thin  seams.  No 
Btone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was  the  only  game. — J.  L,  R,  Parsons, 
DX£.,  1907. 

6.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  5,  range  30,  west  of  the  second  meri- 
dian, by  following  the  old  trail  to  Ehn  Springs  and  Wood  mountain.  The  soil  in  this 
township  is  of  good  quality  and  is  flne  rolling  land,  except  along  the  shores  of  Twelve- 
mile  lake,  where  the  land  is  cut  by  deep  ravines  to  the  north  and  south.  There  is  no 
timber.  A  very  fine  hay  meadow  exists  around  the  east  end  of  Twelvemile  lake. 
Good  hay  also  grows  in  the  numerous  small  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township. 
Oood,  fresh  w«ter  was  obtainable  at  the  time  of  survey  (July)  in  the  marshes  and 
slough  and  also  in  the  south  part  of  the  township  in  the  small  spring  creeks  which 
drain  the  ravines  and  coulees.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  moderate 
witii  no  stmcmier  frosts.  There  is  no  fuel  in  this  township,  but  both  wood  and  coal 
occur  in  the  township  to  the  south.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found. 
Buck  was  the  only  game. — /.  £>  R,  Parsons,  DJj.8.,  1907. 


7.  The  township  is  reached  by  a  trail  from  Moosejaw  which  passes  through  town- 
ship 10.  The  trail  leads  to  W^ood  mountain  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is 
mostly  day  loam  and  is  well  adapted  for  general  farming.  The  surface  is  open 
prairie,  without  any  timber.  Sections  22,  23,  26  and  27  are  mostly  level  and  produce 
excellent  hay.  There  are  no  springs  or  creeks  in  the  township,  but  water  could  no 
doubt  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth  by  digging  wells.  The  climate  is  favourable, 
sommer  frosts  do  not  appear  to  prevail,  while  the  average  rainfall  is  light.  There  is 
no  fuel  supply  within  the  township,  but  coal  can  be  obtained  about  ten  miles  south, 
at  Twelvemile  lake.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value. 
Antelope  were  seen  occasionally,  but  no  other  kind  of  game.  With  the  exception  of  a 
large  swamp  on  the  northeast  corner  and  another  covering  parts  of  sections  3  and  4, 
there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  township.    There  are  no  settlers  at  present,  but  they  will 
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Boon  find  their  way  into  a  desirable  township  such  as  this  is. — Oeo.  Edwards,  DJj£., 
1906. 

8.  The  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain,  passing  through  township  10, 
affords  access  to  this  township.  This  trail  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  very  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is 
rolling  prairie  without  any  timber.  There  are  no  hay  areas  of  any  account.  As  theTe 
are  no  springs  or  creeks,  water  can  be  obtained  only  from  sloughs,  or  by  digging  wells. 
The  average  rainfall  appears  to  be  light.  Other  climatic  conditions  are  favourable, 
and  summer  frosts  would  not  be  likely  to  prevail.  There  is  no  apparent  fuel  supply 
nearer  than  township  6  where  coal  can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  economic  value.  Antelope  were  seen  frequently.  Ducks  frequent  the 
sloughs  in  considerable  numbers.  There  are  no  settlers  at  present,  but  this  township 
will  soon  be  occupied  as  it  is  well  suited  for  farming  purposes.    There  is  no  waste 

'  land,  except  a  large  slough  covering  parts  of  sections  26, 27, 35  and  34. — Oeo.  Edwards, 
D.L.8.,  1906. 

9.  A  good  trail,  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain,  passes  through  township  10, 
range  1,  and  affords  the  most  convenient  means  of  access  to  this  township.  The  soil 
is  clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  suitable  for  general  farming.  The  surface  is  unbroken 
rolling  prairie,  wituout  any  timber  whatever.  At  the  time  of  survey  (October)  there 
was  no  means  of  determining  existence  or  extent  of  hay  areas,  as  all  vegetation  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  recent  prairie  fire.  The  only  water  available  is  in  three  small 
sloughs.  There  are  lo  springs  or  creeks.  The  average  rainfall  is  light,  no  summer 
frosts  occur,  while  other  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  Fuel  is  not  obtainable 
nearer  than  township  6,  where  coal  is  found.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
minerals  of  economic  value.  Antelope  were  seen  occasionally.  Ducks  were  the  only 
other  kind  of  game  observed.  I  have  rated  this  township  third  class  throughout  on 
account  of  it  being  stony. — Oeo,  Edwards,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

10.  Telegraph  line  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain  passes  through  this 
township.  This  trail  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  largely  clay  or  day  loam  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes  but  stony  in  many  places.  The  surface  is  open  prairie 
with  no  timber  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  springs  or  creeks,  the  only  water  being  what 
can  be  obtained  in  a  few  small  sloughs.  Good  water  could,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging wells.  A  recent  prairie  fire  destroyed  all  vegetation  so  that  no  hay  was  to  be  seen. 
Average  rainfall  is  light,  summer  frosts  are  not  usual  while  other  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable.  The  nearest  available  fuel  supply,  at  present,  is  in  township  6,  range 
1,  where  coal  can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  and  no  minerals  of 
economic  value.  Antelope  and  a  few  duck  were  the  only  game  noticed.  This  township 
is  better  adapted  for  grazing  purposes  than  general  farming.  Owing  to  most  of  the 
land  being  stony  I  have  rated  it  all  as  third  class.— Geo.  Edwards,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

11.  A  good  trail  from  Moosejaw  to  Wood  mountain  passes  through  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  township.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  not  very  good  for  fanning  but  affords 
good  pasturage.  The  surface  is  open  prairie  somewhat  hilly  in  places  but  for  the  most 
part  rolling.  There  is  no  timber.  A  recent  prairie  fire  destroyed  aU  vegetation  so  that 
no  hay  areas  could  be  located.  There  are  no  springs  or  creeks.  The  average  rainfall  is 
light,  summer  frosts  are  not  common,  while  other  climatic  conditions  are  good.  The 
nearest  apparent  fuel  supply  is  in  township  6,  range  1,  where  coal  is  found.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value.    No  game  was  seen  except 
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an  occasional  antelope.  There  are  no  settlers  in  this  township.  The  land  is  suitable 
for  grazing  purposes,  but  too  rough  and  stony  for  agricultural  purposes. — Qeo. 
Edwards,  DJiJS.,  1906. 

21.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  graded  and  well  travelled  road  from  either 
Mortlach  or  Garon,  stations  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  A 
number  of  houses  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  town  called  Brownlee  lies  only  a  couple 
of  miles  southeast  of  the  southeast  comer  of  this  township.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
b]ack  loam  with  generally  a  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  is  an  open  undulating  prairie 
without  any  timber  or  brush  whatever.  In  a  fairly  dry  season  there  are  numerous 
small  hay  marshes  scattered  through  this  township,  but  when  the  seasons  are  very  wet 
hay  can  be  cut  on  the  uplands.  Water  of  a  fair  quality  is  found  in  the  most  of  the 
ponds  but  many  settlers  have  sunk  wells.  At  times  the  water  is  somewhat  alkaline. 
There  are  no  running  streams  or  water-powers.  The  climate  is  normal  and  no  sum- 
mer frosts  were  experienced.  Fuel  has  to  be  imported  from  the  nearest  railway  towns, 
Caron  and  Mortlach,  distant  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  miles.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  but  sufficient  stone  may  be  gathered  for  necessary  building  purposes.  No 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  Game  is  scarce,  in  fact  none  was  seen. 
The  graded  roadbed  of  the  Moosejaw  northwestern  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  cuts  diagonally  through  the  southern  half  of  this  township,  coming  from 
Tuxford  it  also  passes  through  Brownlee.  The  ironing  of  the  grade  from  Tuxford  is 
not  yet  completed.  This  township  is  well  settled  and  all  the  homesteads  occupied. — 
C.  F.  Miles,  DJi^.,  1907. 

22.  This  township  is  approached  by  several  well  beaten  trails  running  from  the 
small  but  thriving  towns  on  the  nearest  railway,  distant  from  25  to  30  miles.  The 
soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  is  sandy  loam,  but  towards  the  south  there 
is  more  clay.  We  saw  several  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  which  the  soil  is 
apparently  well  adapted  for.  Vegetables  also  appeared  to  be  grown  with  equal  success. 
The  soil  is  undulating  to  rolling,  and  extending  across  the  centre  of  the  township 
from  the  east  to  the  northwest  is  the  Qu'Aiypelle  valley,  averaging  about  a  mile  in 
width  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  deep,  through  which  flows  the  Qu'Appelle  river, 
although  at  the  time  of  survey  (September)  it  was  dry  in  most  places.  The  only 
wood  in  the  township  consists  of  a  few  clumps  of  small  poplar  and  willow  growing  in 
some  of  the  ravines,  but  it  is  not  even  used  for  firewood,  as  the  settlers  bum  coal  which 
thoy  bring  from  the  nearest  railway  stations.  Hay  is  procured  from  a  few  dry 
sloughs,  but  principally  from  the  bottom  land  in  the  Qu'Appelle  vall^.  There  are  no 
lakes  in  this  township.  Drinking  water  is  very  scarce,  in  fact  the  only  place  we  found 
any  was  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  12,  where  there  is  a  small  spring.  There 
is  no  flooded  land,  and  from  what  we  could  learn  no  summer  frosts  are  likely  to  do 
<lsmage  to  any  extents  We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  lignite  or  seams  of  coal,  nor 
were  there  stone  quarries,  but  on  many  ridges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township 
numerous  huge  boulders  and  outcroppings  of  stone  were  quite  apparent,  also  in 
various  places  we  found  considerable  gravel.  The  nearest  postoffioe  is  'Rustier, 
situated  in  township  22,  range  29,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Craik,  from  which  the 
nuul  is  brought  once  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  antelope  and  numerous 
wild  ducks  we  did  not  see  any  variety  of  game.  I  learned  that  all  the  land  available 
for  homesteading  was  taken  and  many  new  buildings  are  being  erected.  The  WaUted 
ranch  is  situated  in  section  24  in  this  tovmship,  and  has  two  hundred  head  of  stock. 
S.  W.  HubheU,  DX.8.,  1906. 
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24.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  good  graded  road  from  the  village  of 
Craik,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  Graik  being  abont  seventy-two 
miles  from  Begins.  The  soil  generally  is  a  black  loam,  varying  in  depth  from  four  to 
twelve  inches,  four  inches  predominating,  underlaid  mostly  by  a  sandy  clay.  The 
surface  is  an  undulating  and  gently  rolling,  open  prairie  without  any  timber  or  brush 
whatever.  There  are  a  number  of  marshes  scattered  over  the  towi^ship,  which  in 
ordinary  dry  seasons  are  available  for  mfJdng  hay.  The  only  water  to  be  found  is  in 
ponds,  although  the  settlers  now  have  wells,  the  water  in  some  instances  being  slightly 
impregnated  with  alkali.  There  are  no  running  streams  and  no  water-x>owers.  The 
climate  is  normal  and  summer  frosts  not  general.  There  being  no  timber,  coal  has 
to  be  procured  from  Craik,  or  wood  from  the  sand  hills  about  ten  miles  to  the  west 
There  are  no  stone  quarries,  although  stones  or  boulders  may  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  local  building  purposes.  No  minerals  were  observed.  Game  is  scarce, 
although  an  occasional  antelope  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  township  is  pretty  well 
settled,  and  no  more  homesteads  are  available — (7.  F,  Miles,  DIj.8.,  1907. 

33.  The  southwest  comer  o  f  the  township  is  hilly,  the  remainder  of  the  south  half 
varies  from  rolling  to  hilly  and  the  north  half  is  hilly.  It  is  all  open  prairie.  The 
surface  is  broken  by  sloughs  and  lakes,  the  water  in  nearly  all  of  which  is  more  or  less 
alkaline.  The  lake  in  section  7  has  banks  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  sand  and 
gravel  shore,  sand  bottom  and  fresh  water.  A  creek  from  the  hills  to  the  south  runs 
into  this  lake;  it  was  dry  however  at  the  time  of  survey  (August).  Of  the  five  lakes 
traversed  this  is  the  only -one  containing  fresh  water.  The  lake  in  sections  1  and  12 
has  a  large  slough  or  marsh,  on  the  west  side  extending  with  many  crooks  nearly 
across  the  south  half  of  section  11.  The  lake  in  section  14  has  a  slough  on  the  west 
side  of  it  extending  into  section  15.  A  large  swamp  covers  a  part  of  sections  8,  9, 16, 
17  and  18.  At  a  short  distance  it  appears  to  be  one  mass  of  reeds,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  open  water  in  it.  The  reeds  afford  cover  for  ducks  and  other  water 
fowl  which  gather  there  in  great  numbers.  The  water  is  shallow  but  as  it  lies  in  a 
depression  there  is  apparently  no  easy  way  of  draining  it.  A  quantity  of  hay  can  be 
cut  around  many  of  the  sloughs  and  in  many  places  on  the  upland.  The  soil  is  good 
day  or  clay  loam  and  produces  good  crops.  I  think  that  for  farming  this  is  the  best 
of  the  four  townships  surveyed  in  this  district.  The  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railway  cuts  the  north  half  of  section  36.  Nearly  all  homesteads  have  been 
iaken  up  and  a  large  area  is  under  crop  considering  the  short  time  since  settlement 
started  in  the  township.  The  close  proximity  to  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railway  has  increased  the  value  of  the  land  and  added  much  to  the  prospects 
of  the  settlers.— Wm.  R.  Reilly,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

34.  This  township  is  very  much  like  those  to  the  south  and  west  of  it.  It  is 
rolling  prairie  with  many  sloughs  in  wnich  the  water  is  more  or  less  alkaline.  A 
lake  was  traversed  in  sections  27  and  28.  it  has  a  soft  clay  shore,  and  the  water  is 
strongly  alkaline.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  clay  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  It  pro- 
duces excellent  grain  and  other  crops.  Hay  is  not  found  in  large  areas,  but  nearly 
all  the  sloughs  produce  some,  and  on  a  number  of  the  upland  flats  a  large  quantity 
was  cut  this  year.  The  season  was  a  very  favourable  one  for  farming^  there  being 
frequent  showers  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Some  extra  heavy  thunder  storms 
occurred  in  July,  but  crops  were  not  damaged  to  any  great  extent.  The  settlement  is 
new  but  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  breaking  up  the  land.  A  number  of  first 
class  dwellings  were  built  this  season  and  in  many  ways  the  district  has  the  appearance 
of  a  much  older  settled  country.    The  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway 
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cuts  the  township  diagonally  from  the  southwest  comer  of  section  1  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  section  18.  This  has  increased  the  value  of  the  land  and  added  much  to 
the  prospects  of  the  settler. — Wm,  B.  Beilly,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

35.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  generally  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  suitable 
for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  oats  and  vegetables.  The  surface  is  mostly 
undulating,  being  more  rolling  towards  the  northern  part,  and  is  destitute  of  timber 
or  bush  of  any  description.  There  is  scarcely  any  hay  except  that  obtained  from  the 
large  marshes  in  sections  2,  9,  10,  16  and  20.  The  settlers  content  thamselves  wilth 
prairie  grass  or  '  wool  top.'  Most  of  the  water  obtained  from  weUs,  which  are  20  to 
50  feet  deep,  has  an  alkaline  flavour.  However  as  there  are  several  comparatively 
laige  bodies  of  fresh  waiter  throughout  the  township,  the  supply  is  permanent  and 
more  than  sufficient.  As  far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded 
and  simmoLer  frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  settlers,  generally,  use  coal  for  f uel, 
hauling  it  from  Davidson  or  Saskatoon,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Some 
wood  is  procured  from  the  hills  to  the  northeast  about  twenty  miles  distant,  but  as 
this  section  of  the  country  is  being  rapidly  homesteaded,  the  supply  obtained  from 
this  district  will  naturally  cease.  We  did  not  observe  any  indications  of  lignite  veins, 
coal,  minerals  nor  stone  in  sufficient  amounts  for  quarrying.  The  only  game  is  of  the 
feathered  variety  and  these  were  quite  plentiful  this  year,  except  prairie  chickens. 
This  township  is  well  settled  and  a  considerable  portion  is  under  cultivation.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  runs  across  sections  12,  11,  10,  9,  8,  17  and  18.  As  yet  it  is 
only  graded  but  the  rails  are  expected  to  be  laid  very  soon.  The  town  of  Elstow, 
situated  in  sections  8  and  10,  is  making  fair  progress  and  doubtless  in  a  short  time 
will  be  a  town  of  importance,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  agricultural  country, 
and  it  is  about  the  right  distance  from  Saskatoon. — S.  W,  Huhhell,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

37.  This  township  is  open  prairie,  very  hilly  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  rolling 
to  hilly  on  the  north  and  east  sides  and  depressed  in  the  interior.  It  is  very  much 
broken  by  lakes  and  sloughs  in  which  the  water  is  mostly  fresh.  The  soil  in  all  parts 
of  the  township  is  good.  It  is  mostly  a  rich  sand  or  clay  loam.  Hay  cannot  be  said 
to  be  plentiful  for  a  township  that  has  so  many  sloughs.  A  large  amount  can  be  cut 
around  sloughs  and  on  the  low  ground  but  no  great  quantity  in  any  one  place.  A 
huge  fresh  water  swamp  stretches  nearly  across  section  26.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
swamp  in  township  83,  range  1.  A  heavy  growth  of  reeds  covers  almost  the  whole 
area.  There  are  only  a  small  number  of  homesteads  in  this  township  that  will  make 
good  grain  farms.  The  greater  portion,  being  either  hilly  or  broken  by  water  areas, 
is  not  a  desirable  location  for  the  majority  of  settlers  whose  chief  aim  appears  to  be 
grain  growing.  This  ground  supports  a  good  growth  of  grass  and,  with  abundance  of 
fresh  water,  makes  a  splendid  grazing  country.  All  the  good  homesteads  have  been 
taken  up  and  considerable  improvements  made  on  some  of  them.  This  season  with 
abundance  of  rain  and  little  damage  by  frost  or  hail  was  a  favourable  one  for  farm- 
ing. A  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  section  85  has  a  little  scrub  in  it,  the  only  wood 
in  the  township.— Tfm.  B.  BeiUy,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

38.  The  surface  is  open  prairie,  flat  in  sections  81,  8d,  88,  84,  85  and  86,  but 
gradually  becoming  rolling  or  hilly  in  the  next  tier  of  sections,  while  from  the 
south  it  is  all  rolling  or  hilly,  and  stony  on  many  of  the  side  slopes  and  ridges.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  rich  day  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  of  the  sections  on  the 
north  side  of  the  township  is  first  class.  Some  quarter  sections  scattered  over  the 
township  will  make  good  farms,  but  the  greater  part  is  rather  too  rough  or  too  stony 
for  cultivation.    A  number  of  sloughs  and  lakes  are  dotted  all  over  the  townships. 
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the  water  in  the  majorily  of  them  is  fresh.  Eight  water  areas  were  traversed.  A 
pumping  station  on  the  side  of  lake  No.  6  in  section  38  supplies  the  water  tank  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  at  Vonda.  All  the  desirahle  homesteads  haTe  been 
entered  for,  and  most  of  them  well  improved.  Owing  to  the  short  distance  from  the 
railway  many  of  the  poorer  homesteads  will  be  taken  by  those  who  will  not  go  far 
from  the  railway  to  settle.  A  ravine  in  section  21  has  a  quantity  of  poplar  and 
willow  scrub  in  it.  The  lake  in  sections  14  and  23  is  fringed  with  poplar  and  willow 
scrub,  except  the  north  side  which  is  bare.  Scattered  clumps  of  poplar  are  dotted 
over  sections  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  23  and  24.  The  season  was  a  tery  favourable  one 
for  farming,  sufficient  rain,  very  little  frost  and  very  fair  harvest  weather. — Wm.  J2. 
Reilly,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

62.  There  is  a  road  from  Prince  Albert  to  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Lumber  Oompany's 
mill,  whose  buildings  are  on  sections  22  and  27  of  this  township.  The  road  is  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  timbered  with  p(9lar  and  spruce. 
The  better  spruce  is  cut,  but  there  is  still  some  small  12-inch  spruce  in  the  vicinty 
of  Big  Belly  lake.  There  is  no  hay  to  speak  of  in  this  township.  The  water  is  fresh 
and  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  permanent  There  is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded. 
There  is  no  water-power.  The  fuel  is  i>oplar  and  dry  spruce  and  can  be  procured  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  townshiii.  There  is  no  coal  or  lignite,  stone  quarries  or 
minerals  of  any  kind.  There  are  a  few  moose,  deer,  bear,  foxes,  lynx  and  numerous 
muskrata.  Partridges  are  scarce  but  duck  plentiful.  Bell  lake,  nortli  of  this  .township, 
is  locally  known  as  Shoal  lake.  It  is  a  shallow,  soft  bottom  lake,  whose  shores  are 
bordered  with  swamp  grass  and  brushes. — A,  L.  McLennan,  DJJJS.,  1907 • 

Range  £, 

4.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  4,  range  1^  by  following  the  police 
trail  along  the  government  telegraph  line  from  Willowbunch  to  Wood  mountain.  It 
was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  of  poor  quality,  being  gravelly  and  stony  in  many 
places  and  is  suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface  is  chiefly  rough  and  broken 
prairie  with  no  timber  except  small  scrub  poplar  and  willow  on  the  north  slopes  of 
many  of  the  ravines.  Good  fresh  water  was  readily  found  in  marshes  and  sloughs 
at  the  time  of  survey  (August)  and  also  in  the  creek  which  crosses  sections  19,  20,  21, 
27  and  34  on  its  way  to  Twelvemile  lake.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  No 
water^powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  no  frost  at  the  time  of  survey. 
Firewood  is  plentiful  in  the  ravines  and  small  seams  of  coal  are  readily  found  by  the 
ranchers  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  lignite  of  low  calorific  value,  but  bums 
in  an  ordinary  cook-stove.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Duck  was 
the  only  game. — J.  L,  B.  Parsons,  D.L,8,,  1907. 

5.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  4,  range  1,  by  following  the  police 
trail  along  the  government  telegraph  line.  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is 
light  with  a  considerable  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  and  on  account  of  the  uneven 
surface  is  suitable  only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  everywhere  hiUy  and  broken 
prairie,  with  no  timber.  Hay  is  plentiful  in  the  niunerous  small  hay  marshes  through- 
out tiit;  township.  Good  fresh  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  sloughs  and  marshes  at 
the  time  of  survey  (August)  and  also  in  the  creek  which  enters  the  township  from 
the  south  in  section  3,  and  flows  north  into  Twelvemile  lake.  It  averages  ten  links 
wide,  one  foot  deep  and  was  flowing  very  sluggishly  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  land 
is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  and  no  water-i>owers  occur.    The  climate  is  moderate,  with 
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no  frosts.  Deadwood  is  to  be  found  in  the  township  to  the  south,  and  the  ranchers 
state  that  lignite  coal  exists  in  many  of  the  hills  in-  the  township.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic low  grade  variety  of  the  district.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found. 
Duck  was  the  only  game.— J.  L.  B.  Parsons,  DJj.8,,  1907. 

5y  6y  7  and  8.  (Boundaries). — Township  5  is  exceedingly  rough  and  altogether 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  numerous  springs  of  good  water  and 
general  conditions  are  favourable  for  ranching  purposes.  The  southern  part  of  town- 
ship 6  is  rough  and  hilly.  It  is  traversed  by  Twelvemile  lake,  the  water  of  which  is 
alkaline.  This  township  affords  favourable  conditions  for  ranching,  but  a  large  part 
of  it  is  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Coal  is  found  in  this  township  on  the  south  side  of 
Twelvemile  lake.  Township  7  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  there  being  very  little 
waste  land.  There  are  no  streams  or  springs,  but  water  could  doubtless  be  obtained 
by  digging  wells.  There  are  no  settlers  here  at  present  Township  8  has  a  gently 
undulating  surface,  and  would  make  good  farming  land.  There  are  no  springs  or 
creeks,  but  water  could  doubtless  be  obtained  by  digging  wells. — Geo.  Edwards,  D.L.8., 
1906. 

ft 

7.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  11,  range  10,  by  following  the  old 
trail  eastward  to  the  provincial  government  bridge  across  Wood  river  in  township  11« 
range  4.  The  trail  ^<as  in  good  condition.  The  soil  in  the  northeast,  one-third  of  the 
township,  is  of  fine  quality  and  is  good  farming  land.  The  soil  in  the  remainder  of 
the  township  is  lighter  and  better  suited  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface  is  prairie 
throughout.  The  northeast  one-third  of  the  township  is  gently  rolling,  while  the 
remainder  is  more  rolling  and  hilly.  No  timber  occurs.  Hay  is  plentiful  in  the 
numerous  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township.  Good  fresh  water  was  plentiful  at 
the  time  of  survey  (October)  in  the  small  sloughs  and  marshes  in  the  township,  and 
settlers  were  able  to  find  water  by  digging  twelve  feet.  No  water-powers  occur.  The 
climate  is  moderate,  with  slight  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries 
nor  minerals  were  found.    Duck  was  the  only  game. — J.  L.  B.  Parsons,  DJJ,8.,  1907. 

8.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  7,  range  2,  by  following  the  tele- 
Sfraph  line  trail  It  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality  and  well 
suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  and  gently  rolling  prairie  with 
no  timber.  A  small  amount  of  hay  is  found  in  the  hay  marshes.  Fresh  water  was 
scarce  at  the  time  of  survey  (October),  and  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  small  marshes. 
No  creeks  nor  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  frosts  at  the  time  of 
survey.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  wore  found.  Antelope  was  the  only 
game. — J.  L.  B.  Parsons,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

9.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  8,  range  2,  by  following  the  tele- 
graph line  trail  northward.  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  of  the  west  three- 
quarters  of  the  township  is  of  good  quality,  while  the  remainder  is  ligher,  but  the 
whole  is  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  and  rolling  prairie  with 
no  timber.  A  little  hay  is  found  in  the  few  scattered  hay  marshes.  Water  was  very 
scarce  at  the  time  of  survey  (October),  and  was  only  to  be  had  in  a  few  scattered 
marshes.  No  creeks  nor  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  frosty 
nights  at  the  time  of  survey.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found. 
Ante!ope  was  the  only  game. — J.  L.  B.  Parsons,  DJ0.8.,  1907. 

10.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  9,  range  2,  by  following  the  telegraph 
line  trail  northward.  It  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  gumbo  in  the  township  which  is  very  stiff  to  break,  but  otherwise  it  is 
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good  agricultural  land.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber.  Hay  is 
plentiful,  occurring  in  the  numerous  small  hay  marshes,  and  also  around  the  huge 
marsh  situated  in  sections  35  and  36.  Water  wa3  scarce  at  the  time  of  survey 
(October),  but  was  obtained  in  a  few  of  the  marshes.  No  creeks  nor  water-powen 
occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  slight  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  No  fuel 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Game  consists  of  duck  and  antelope.— 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DJs.8.,  1907. 

11.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  5,  range  8»  by  following  the  old 
Wood  mountain  trail,  northerly,  through  range  3  to  township  10.  It  was  in  good 
condition.  The  soil  is  of  fair  quality  and  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber.  Hay  is  plentiful  in  the  numerous  small  hay 
marshes  throughout  the  township,  and  in  the  large  hay  marsh  which  occupies  the  south 
haK  of  sections  1  and  2.  At  the  time  of  survey  (August)  water  was  scarce,  but 
obtainable  in  a  few  marshes.  No  creeks  nor  water-x>owers  occur.  The  climate  at  the 
time  of  survey  was  moderate  with  no  frosts.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals 
were  found.    Game  consists  of  antelope  and  du^. — J,  L.  R,  Parsons,  DJj.8,,  1907. 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  11,  range  2.  The  soil  is  of  fair 
quality,  supporting  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  is  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber.  Gk>od  hay  is  to  be  found  in  the  small 
hay  marshes  through  the  township.  Water  was  scarce  at  the  time  of  survey  (August) 
and  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  deeper  marshes,  which  had  not  dried  out.  There  are 
no  creeks  and  no  water-i)owers.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  frosts.  No  fuel, 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  was  antelope  and  duck.— 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.,  1907. 

21.  This  township  is  approached  by  several  well  beaten  trails  from  the  east  and 
south  connecting  with  the  main  trails  running  to  the  different  towns  which  are  situated 
on  the  various  railway  lines,  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  soil  is  generally 
sandy  clay,  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  vegetables,  of  which  I  saw 
several  excellent  crops.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  and  in  a  few  places 
rolling  prairie.  There  are  a  few  isolated  hills  situated  in  sections  26,  B%  33  and  18. 
The  one  in  section  26  is  known  as  Eyebrow  hill  from  its  peculiar  shape,  and  is  about 
seventy  feet  high.  There  is  very  little  water.  A  small  spring  in  section  27  was  the 
only  one  noticed;  the  creeks  and  sloughs  being  all  dry  at  the  time  of  survey  (Septem- 
ber). However  the  settlers  in  this  township  have  numerous  wells  from  which  a 
supply  of  excellent  water  is  obtained.  There  is  no  timber  or  bush  of  any  description 
in  this  township,  so  that  the  settlers  have  to  bum  coal  which  is  obtained  at  the  nearest 
railway  stations.  A  small  amount  of  hay  is  obtained  from  the  bottom  lands  and  a 
few  of  the  dufr  sloughs,  but  the  supply  is  limited.  There  are  no  lakes  or  sloughs  and 
from  what  I  could  learn,  there  are  no  summer  frosts  that  do  any  material  injury. 
We  did  not  perceive  any  signs  of  lignite  or  coal  seams.  The  nearest  postoffice  is 
Hustler,  situated  in  township  22,  r&nge  29,  west  of  2nd  meridian,  to  which  the  mail 
is  broug-.t  once  a  week  from  Oraik,  fifteen  miles  distant.  We  did  not  notice  any 
stone  quarries,  but  observed  many  boulders  scattered  on  the  hill  tops.  The  proposed 
route  of  the  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  from  Moosejaw  to  the  Elbow 
runs  across  the  northern  part  of  this  township  and  when  finished  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  numerous  settlers  in  this  vicinity,  especially  as  they  are  forming  a  village  in 
this  township.— -E7.  W.  Huhhell,  D.L.S.,  1906. 
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!.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  several  well  trayelled  trails  from  towns 
situated  on  the  nearest  railways  and  distant  thirty-five  to  forty  miles.  The  soil 
is  generally  sandy  clay  intermixed  occasionally  with  a  little  gravel.  We  came  across 
several  excellent  crops  of  grain,  principally  wheat;  thirty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre 
was  threshed  off  about  eighty  acres,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  undulating  to  rolling  but  is  slightly  hilly  in  the  west  half  of  the  town- 
ship. There  are  two  springs  in  this  township,  situated  in  sections  1  and  16  respectively 
and  the  water  is  fresh  and  sweet  although  in  very  hot  weather  the  supply  is  limited. 
Water  is  also  obtainable  from  Eye  lake  in  sections  2,  3,  10  and  11,  also  from  a  lake 
in  the  east  half  of  section  5.  Otherwise  the  coimtry  is  rather  dry.  There  is  no  wood 
of  any  description  except  a  little  poplar  in  the  east  haK  of  section  36,  which  has  been 
culled  over  and  over  again.  The  settlers  bum  coal,  although  some  obtain  a  little 
wood  from  the  sand  hills  to  the  north.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  a  limited  amount  being 
obtained  from  a  few  dry  marshes.  Wool  top  and  straw  are  generally  used  by  the 
settlers  as  fodder  for  their  stock.  There  is  no  flooded  land  and  I  believe  no  summer 
frosts  that  do  any  material  damage.  No  sign  of  lignite  veins  or  coal  were  noticed  nor 
are  there  stone  quarries.  There  are  several  trails  passing  through  this  township;  one 
of  them  is  the  old  and  well  travelled  trail  to  Saskatoon,  which  is,  however,  gradually 
getting  ploughed  up  in  places.  The  nearest  postoffice  is  Hu^etler,  situated  in  township 
22,  range  29,  and  distant  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Craik,  from  which  place  the 
mail  is  delivered  once  a  week.  The  original  survey  was  fairly  well  done,  except  for 
a  few  miles  which  had  to  be  entirely  resurveyed  and  the  old  mounds  of  which  had  to 
be  destroyed.  All  the  homesteads  are  ta^en  up  and  improvements  were  noticed  on 
nearly  all  of  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  odd  numbered  sections.  This  is  a  well  settled 
and  apparently  a  prosperous  agricultural  district. — E.  W,  Huhhell,  DJj.8;  1906 

23.  That  portion  of  this  township  lying  south  of  Qu'Appelle  river  can  be  easily 
reached  from  projected  stations  on  the  new  Moosejaw  Northwestern  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  which,  although  graded,  had  not  been  ironed  at  the  time  of 
survey.  That  part  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Qu'Appelle  valley  may  be  reached  by  fair 
roads  from  Craik,  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway.  In  the  greater  part  of 
this  township  the  soil  consists  of  light  and  sandy  loam  with  sometimes  a  clay  subsoil. 
The  sections  however  in  the  northeast  and  southwest  comers  are  of  a  black  loam  suit- 
able for  raising  any  indigenous  crops.  The  surface  in  the  northeast  and  southwest 
comers  is  somewhat  rolling  but  a  good  deal  broken  in  the  central  parts  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast  corners.  It  is  all  open  prairie  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Qu'- 
Appelle,  where  it  is  somewhat  scmbby.  There  is  no  timber.  There  are  but  few  hay 
marshes,  the  hay  having  to  be  procured  from  the  uplands.  There  is  plenty  of  water, 
but  not  of  very  good  quality,  except  in  wells  sunk  by  some  of  the  settlers.  There  is 
no  current  in  the  river  nor  in  Eyebrow  lake,  nor  are  there  any  water-powers.  Fuel 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  sand  hills  to  the  northwest  or  from  the  nearest  railway 
stations.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  observed.  The  best  lands  in  the  town- 
ship, I  believe,  have  already  been  taken  up,  although  not  all  occupied. — C.  F,  Miles, 
DX.S.,  1907. 

24.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  a  graded  road  from  the  village  of  Craik,  a 
station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  distant  from  Regina  about  seventy-two 
miles  by  rail.  There  are  several  elevators  here  and  a  daily  train  service.  Some  of 
the  settlers  in  the  westerly  portion  of  this  township  trade  at  Qirvin,  and  others  at 
Davidson,  both  villages  on  the  same  line  of  railway.  The  soil  in  the  easterly  portions 
is  generally  a  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  whereas  the  westerly  smaller  part  is  more 
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of  a  sandy  nature,  with  nearly  a  pure  sand  in  some  of  the  westerly  tier  of  sections. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  open  prairie,  except  the  southwesterly  quarter  which 
is  i>artly  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  scrub  and  brush — ^being  a  part  of  the  sand 
hills  extending  in  here  from  the  west.  It  is  a  comparatively  dry  township.  The  hay 
is  got  from  the  uplands  or  dry  beds  of  marshes.  The  water  in  the  ponds  is  frequently 
alkaline,  but  many  settlers  now  have  sunk  wells  from  which  they  draw  their  supply 
of  water.  There  is  a  lake  on  sections  8  and  17,  from  whidi  there  is  a  flow  at  times  of 
high  water.  There  are  no  water-i)owers  in  the  township.  The  climate  is  normal  and 
no  summer  frosts  were  experienced,  in  fact  settlers  maintained  that  no  summer 
frosts  had  occurred  since  they  settled  there.  There  is  some  timber  in  the 
sand  hills  to  the  west,  from  which  much  of  the  fuel  supply  is  procured,  but  in  course 
of  time  it  will  have  to  be  imported  from  the  nearest  railway  stations.  All  the  poles 
that  have  been  used  for  building  purposes  have  also  been  drawn  from  the  adjacent 
township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  but  sufficient  stone  may  be  gathered  for  local 
building  purposes.  No  minerals  were  observed.  Antelope  and  deer  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  hills,  and  put  in  an  occasional  appearance.  Prairie  chickens  appeared 
still  to  abound  in  the  brushy  parts  after  the  cold  weather  set  in.  This  township  is  well 
settled  and  the  homesteads  in  the  open  parts  are  all  occupied. — C.  F.  Miles,  DJj.S., 
2907. 

33.  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  township  is  from  rolling  to  hilly  prairie,  most 
of  the  hills  and  ridges  and  many  other  parts  being  stony.  The  soil  is  good  clay  loam, 
but  on  account  of  broken  surface  and  stones,  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
towoiship  is  best  adapted  for  grazing.  The  southwest  quarter  and  the  north  half  of 
the  township  are  rolling  prairie.'  The  soil  is  mostly  a  good  clay  loam  running  into 
sand  loam  at  the  northwest  part  of  the  township.  Sloughs  are  found  all  over  the 
township  with  water  more  or  less  alkaline  in  all  of  them.  No  extensive  hay  meadows 
exist,  but  hay  in  small  quantities  can  be  cut  around  nearly  all  sloughs  and  in  many 
places  on  the  upland.  A  traverse  was  made  of  four  water  areas  and  the  water  in  all 
of  them  was  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline.  With  the  exception  of  the  southeast  part, 
this  is  a  good  township  for  farming.  The  homesteads  are  nearly  all  taken  up  and 
good  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  them.  The  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railway  has  increased  the  value  of  land  and  added  much  to  the  prospects  of 
the  community.  The  season  was  a  very  good  one  for  farming.  There  was  sufficient 
rain  and  little  damage  by  frost  or  hail  in  this  township. — Wm.  R.  ReiUy,  DJj.8., 
1906. 

34.  This  township  varies  from  rolling  to  hilly  prairie,  there  being  very  little 
level  land.  There  is  no  wood  of  any  kind.  There  are  patches  of  alkali  land  in  the 
majority  of  the  sections,  the  largest  stretches  being  in  the  north  part  of  sections  31. 
32  and  33.  This  township  is  dotted  all  over  with  sloughs  containing  water  more  or 
less  alkaline.  One  lake  was  traversed  in  sections  15  and  16,  and  one  in  sections  7  and 
18.  The  water  in  the  former  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  so  strongly 
alkaline  that  stock  will  not  drink  it.  The  soil  is  generally  a  good  clay  loam,  but  is 
somewhat  alkaline  in  the  lowlands.  It  produces  first  class  grain  and  other  crops.  Hay 
is  not  plentiful,  but  a  considerable  quantity  can  be  cut  in  many  places.  Settlement 
started  in  this  township  less  than  four  years  ago,  but  it  has  many  appearances  of  an 
old  settled  district.  A  large  amount  of  improvements  has  been  done  this  season.  The 
season  was  an  excellent  one  for  farming,  there  being  an  abundance  of  rain,  little  or 
no  damaging  frost,  and  very  slight  damage  on  account  of  hail.  The  survey  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  cuts  the  township  from  sections  13  to 
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31.  The  advent  of  this  road  has  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  land  and  added  fresh 
impetus  to  the  settlers.  A  very  prominent  hill  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  va  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16. — Wm.  R.  Reilly,  DJj,8.,  1906. 

38.  The  surface  is  from  rolling  to  hilly  prairie.  The  township  is  cut  diagonally 
by  a  range  of  hills  from  sections  6  to  36.  The  southeast  portion  is  hilly  with  many 
sloughs  containing  mostly  fresh  water.  The  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  the  town- 
ship is  stony,  sections  2,  3,  4,  6,  9  and  10  being  very  stony.  A  flat  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  has  a  succession  of  sloughs  from  sections  7  to  35.  The  ground  gradually  rises 
westward  from  the  fiat.  The  northwest  part  is  all  rolling.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  rich 
clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  The  northwest  part  is  splendid  farming  land.  Some 
quarter  sections  south  of  the  flat  Lnd  along  the  east  side  of  the  township  are  very 
good,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  the  township  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  Small 
quantities  of  hay,  can  be  cut  in  many  places,  but  no  large  amount  in  any  one  place. 
The  original  plan  shows  an  old  cart  trail,  crossing  the  township.  This  has  been 
ploughed  up  in  many  places  and  is  nearly  blotted  out.  The  township  has  farm  trails 
in  all  directions  but  as  they  are  of  no  importance  they  were  not  noted.  The  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  curves  a  short  distance  into  sections  33,  34 
and  35.  The  climate  was  favourable  for  all  classes  of  farming  with  frequent  rains 
tlirough  June  and  July,  little  or  no  summer  frost  and  very  good  harvest  weather. — 
Wm,  R.  ReiUy,  lfiL.8.,  1906. 

52.  The  surveyed  trail  to  Montreal  lake  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Sturgeon 
Lake  Lumber  company's  miU,  which  is  in  section  22  of  the  township  immediately 
east;  the  trail  to  the  mill  is  good  but  the  bush  road  from  the  mill  is  not  in  good  con- 
dition. The  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit  of  good  mixed  farming.  The  surface 
is  slightly  rolling,  covered  with  poplar  and  thick  haz6l.  The  north  shore  of  Von 
Mehem  lake  is  bordered  with  first  class  spruce  from  six  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness. 
There  is  a  small  quantity  of  hay  on  the  south  shore  of  Von  Mehem  lake  and  also  on 
the  shore  of  Cox  lake;  the  quality  is  coarse.  There  is  a  sufficient  and  x>ermanent 
supply  of  fresh  water.  Some  of  the  smaller  sloughs  are  slightly  alkaline.  The 
streams  are  small  and  not  liable  to  fiood  the  adjacent  land  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  climate  for  this  summer  was  exceptionally  wet  and  very  cool.  We  had  ice  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 
Poplar  for  fuel  is  most  readily  available  and  can  be  procured  in  any  part  of  the  town- 
ship. There  are  no  stone  quarries,  or  minerals  of  any  kind.  Red  deer,  cotton  tail, 
bear  and  partridges  exist  but  are  very  scarce;  muskrat,  foxes  and  lynx  are  more 
numerous,  also  innumerable  black  ducks. — A.  L.  MacLennan,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

Range  S. 

6.  Thio  township  was  reached  from  township  6,  range  2,  by  travelling  westward 
along  the  2nd  base  line.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town* 
ship  is  snrted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  or  rolling  prairie  except 
along  the  east  branch  of  Wood,  river,  where  it  is  rough  and  broken.  No  timber  occurs. 
Good  hay  is  found  in  the  small  hay  marshes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  east  branch. 
Fresh  water  was  obtainable  at  the  time  of  survey  (August)  in  the  small  sloughs  and 
marshes,  also  in  the  east  branch  of  Wood  river  which  crosses  sections  4,  9,  16,  15,  22, 
27  and  33,  in  its  northerly  course ;  it  averages  eight  links  wide,  one  foot  deep,  and  has 
a  current  of  one  mile  per  hour.  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate 
with  no  frosts,     lliere  is  no  fuel  in  the  township  but  wood  and  coal  are  both  obtain- 

25b— 18 
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able  in  the  townflhip  to  the  south.    No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.    Duck 
was  the  only  game.-— J.  L.  J3.  Parsons,  DJj^,,  1907* 

11.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12»  range  2,  by  following  the  settler's 
trail  westward  to  township  11,  ranges  4  and  5.  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is 
of  fair  quality  and  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  and  roll- 
ing prairie  except  the  easterly  tier  of  sections  which  are  hilly  prairie.  There  is  no 
timber.  Hay  is  scarce  in  this  townshii^  A  small  amount  is  found  in  the  small  hay 
marshes  in  tiie  north  part  of  the  township.  Water  is  not  plentiful  but  at  the  time  of 
surrey  (September)  was  obtainable  in  small  marshes  in  the  north  part  of  the  town- 
ship. No  creeks  nor  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  f  rostSi 
No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Antelope  was  the  only  game.— 
J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  DJiJ3.,  1907, 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  11,  range  2,  by  following  the  old 
Qu'Appelle  trail  westerly.  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  of  good  qualit7» 
but  on  account  of  the  hills  the  land  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  only.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling  and  hilly  prairie  with  no  timber.  A  little  hay  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  hay  marshes  scattered  through  the  township.  Water  was  to  be  had  at  the  time 
of  survey  (September),  in  the  small  sloughs  and  marshes.  There  are  no  cred»  and 
no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  no  frosts  at  the  tixQe  of  the  survey. 
No  fuel,  stone  quarries  no  minerals  were  found.  The  only  game  was  antelopa — J.  L* 
R.  Parsons,  DJj,B.,  1907. 

61.  This  township  was  reached  by  the  Sturgeon  lake  trail  from  Prince  Albert 
When  we  went  out  part  of  the  trail  was  very  wet  so  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  to  our  township,  but  later  on  the  trail  was  dried  up,  so  that  is  was  fair  for 
travelling  on.  This  township  we  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  survey  as  the  entire 
surface  is  covered  with  timber  and  scrub.  It  was  also  very  wet  so  lli&t  we  could 
make  little  progress  in  our  woik,  owing  to  the  thidniess  of  the  undergrowth  and  iJia 
numerous  ponds  and  lakes.  There  are  ten  large  lakes  which  we  traversed,  two  of 
which  are  over  two  miles  long.  The  water  in<  these  lakes  is  fairly  good,  there  being 
only  a  little  alkali  in  them.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  being  clay  or  clay  loam, 
which  if  brought  under  cultivation  would  make  good  farming  land,  but,  though  there 
would  be  some  trouble  ini  clearing  it  up,  it  would  repay.  There  is  not  much  timber 
that  would  be  of  commercial  value  but  it  would  be  suitable  for  small  buildings. 
There  is  a  fair  sized  stream!  but  it  has  no  water-powers  oni  it.  The  climate  is  fair, 
but  at  present  owing  to  the  dense  growth  of  wood,  ftc,  it  would  seem  to  be  subject 
to  frosts  that  would  be  injurious  to  crops.  Yet  if  cleared  up  tUe  frosts  might  not 
exist.  There  is  plenty  of  fuel  ini  the  timber  now  growing,  but  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  coal  or  any  mineral  of  any  kind.  There  are  some  deer,  and  other  kinds  of 
game,  but  not  very  numerous.  Taking  the  town^ip  as  a  whole  tbdre  are  a  good 
many  desirable  sections  for  settlement.— t^amss  Warren,  DJj^B.,  1907. 

Range  4- 

1.  There  is  a  trail  from  Moose  jaw  running  south  of  Johnston  lake  leaving  the 
Wood  mountain  trail  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake  and  crossing  the  east  boundary  of 
section  24.  There  is  also  a'  trail  from  Mortlach  which  runs  to  a  squatter's  house  on 
section  4,  township  12,  range  4.  The  soil  is  clay  or  clay  loam  and  suitable  for  farm- 
ing. The  land  along  the  creek  is  broken  and  scrubby  and  more  adapted  for  stock 
raising  and  mixed  farming.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  a  level  or  gently 
Tolling  prairie.    There  are  no  timber  and  no  hay  sloughs  but  theie  is  considerable 
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good  prairie  hay.  The  streams  are  the  only  permanent  water  supply  of  the  township, 
the  largest  bein^  Wood  river.  It  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet  wide  but  the  current 
is  duggiahy  and  during  the  fall  and  winter  it  is  practically  dry.  except  for  standing 
water.  Power  could  be  developed  only  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year.  There  wers 
no  summer  frosts  up  to  the  time  of  completion  of  survey  (July.)  There  is  a  little 
wood  along  the  streams  but  there  are  no  lignite  or  coal  veins  in  the  towndiip.  Thera 
are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  known.  There  are  dudes  and 
chicken  along  the  creek  and  a  few  deer  along  the  streams  in  sections  22  and  27. 
—GhM.  jr.  TeoBddU,  DXJ3.,  1907. 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  8,  by  following  the 
old  Qu'Appelle  trail  westerly.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality  and  is  excellent  agricul- 
tural land.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber.  Hay  is  scarce  in  this 
township.  A  little  is  to  be  had  where  the  valley  of  Wood  river  widens  out. 
Good  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  river.  The  junction  of  the  south  and  middle 
forks  occurs  in  township  11,  range  4,  and  the  river  flows  northward  in  township  12 
through  sections  2,  3,  9,  10,  15,  16,  22,  27,  28,  29  and  32.  It  is  joined  in  section  32 
by  the  north  branch  in  which  however  'diere  was  no  water  at  the  time  of  survey 
(September.)  This  stream  averages  twenty-five  links  wide,  three  feet  deep  and  has 
a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate 
is  moderate  with  slight  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  Fire  wood  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  settlers  for  several  years  is  to  be  found  along  the  river.  No  stone 
quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Antelope  and  duck  were  the  only  game  seen* 
—J.  L.  B.  Pcpeontfj  nX.B.,  1907. 

50.  This  township  was  reached  by  a  trail  cut  through  woods  from  township  61, 
range  3,  which  was  very  rough  and  difficult  to  make.  This  township  is  largely  tim- 
bered with  jackpine,  spruce  and  young  poplar.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sandy  and  there 
is  very  little  soil  that  would  be  adapt  •  i  for  farming  purposes  except  some  locations 
in  the  south  and  northeasterly  xx>rtion4  of  the  township.  There  are  some  patches  o§ 
poplar,  but  none  of  any  commercial  value.  The  jackpine  timber  would  miake  ties  for 
nulway  purposes  but  the  supply  is  lindted.  In  the  centre  of  the  township  there  is 
a  large  muskeg  fwhich  breaks  up  the  township  very  much.  At  the  southwesterly  part 
of  the  township  Shell  river  comes  in.  This  is  a  large  stream  about  fifty  links  wide, 
used  at  times  for  floating  logs  by  the  lumbermen.  There  is  plenty  of  fuel  all 
throu^,  the  township  being  covered  with  timber,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  coal 
or  any  other  mineral,  nor  is  there  any  fixe%l  rock  in  any  part  of  the  township.  (Jams 
is  scarce,  there  being  only  an  occasional  deer  to  he  seen.  The  only  meadow  for  grass 
is  in  sections  36  and  25,  but  only  in  a  limited  quantity. — James  Warren,  DJtJ3., 
1907. 

51.  This  township  was  reached  hy  a  trail  cut  through  township  61,  range  8,  whidi 
connected  with  the  Sturgeon  lake  trail.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  get- 
ting to  this  township  owing  to  many  wet  and  soft  places.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
good  land  in  parts  of  the  township  especially  in  the  eastern  iK>rtion.  It  would  be 
well  adapted  for  farming  purposes,  but  would  require  the  clearing  away  of  the  tim- 
ber, scrub,  &c.,  as  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  there  heini^  no  prairie  or 
opening  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  very  fine  timber  in  the  western  por« 
tions  of  the  township,  chiefly  spruce  and  poplar,  which  are  of  commercial  valueb 
There  are  no  hay  marshes,  as  where  there  are  any  openings  it  is  covered  with  water* 
The  water  is  good,  there  being  little  or  no  alkali  in  it.  There  is  a  stream  nnminK 
sou1hea9terly  through  the  northerly  portion  of  the  township,  which  is  a  nice  siaed 
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streein,  but  it  has  no  water-powers  on  it  as  the  current  is  not  strong.  It  has  some 
hay  flats  along  parts  of  it.  There  is  plenty  of  fuel  all  over  the  township,  there  being 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  or  wood.  There  are  no  indications  of  coal  or  any 
mineral  of  any  kind,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  rock  exposed  anywhere.  There  are  a  few 
ducks  on  the  ponds  or  lakes,  but  not  very  many.  This  township  would  be  well 
adapted  for  farming  purposes.  Of  course  there  woisM  have  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
labour  expended  before  the  land  would  be  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation.  At  present 
the  township  would  be  liable  to  frosts,  but  I  think  that  would  be  less  if  the  land  were 
cleared  up,— James  Warren,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  6, 

10.  This  township  is  reached  from  Moosejaw  by  following  the  Wood  mountain 
trail  to  township  lO,  range  1,  and  then  following  a  trail  which  runs  west  along  the 
north  boundary  of  township  10,  range  4.  The  soil  is  a  clay  or  clay  loam  and  suitable 
for  farming  except  in  sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  18  and  17,  which  are  rolling  and  hare 
considerable  stone  on  them.  These  sections  are  best  adapted  for  grazing.  The  sur- 
face is  all  prairie  with  no  timber  except  some  small  maple  all  along  Wood  river 
creek.  The  prairie  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  suitable  for  hay.  Water 
is  very  scarce  except  in  the  river.  The  water  in  the  lake  in  section  16  is  alkaline 
but  the  water  in  the  lake  on  secton  86  is  fresh.  At  the  time  of  survey  (June)  the 
riv4r  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep  and  had  a  strong  current,  but  it  became  partly 
dry  later  in  the  season.  This  river  is  not  suitable  for  water-power  as  the  water  does 
not  run  all  year.  There  were  no  simmier  frosts.  There  is  a  little  wood  along  Wood 
river  and  coal  can  be  procured  at  Wood  mountain.  There  are  no  stone  quarries^  and 
no  minerals  of  economic  value.  Game  is  not  very  plentiful  but  there  are  a  few 
chickens  and  ducks  along  the  river  and  a  few  antelope  in  the  hilly  portion  to  the 
southwest  of  the  township. — Chas.  M.  Teasdale,  D.L,8,,  1907, 

11.  This  township  is  reached  from  Moosejaw  or  Mortlach.  The  trail  from  Moose- 
jaw  runs  north  of  Johnston  lake,  and  is  known  as  the  Fort  Walsh  trail.  The  soil  is 
a  clay  or  clay  loam,  well  adapted  for  farming.  The  surface  is  all  prairie  except  a 
little  maple  and  willow  bush  along  the  river.  There  is  no  timber.  Hay  is  not  plenti- 
ful, but  there  is  some  on  the  flats  on  sections  34,  35  and  26.  At  the  time  of  survey 
(August)  there  was  no  water  in  the  township  except  in  the  river  and  in  a  long 
slough  in  the  valley.  The  stream  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide  and  contains  fresh 
water.  There  is  very  little  current,  and,  as  it  is  practically  dry  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  it  is  not  suitable  for  water-power.  There  were  no  frosts  during  the  survey. 
Some  deadwood  can  be  had  along  the  river,  but  not  in  larg^  quantities.  There  are 
no  coal  or  lignite  veins,  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  found 
in  the  township.  Duck  and  chickens  are  quite  plentiful  along  the  river  and  a  few 
antelope  are  found  in  the  west  part  of  the  township. — Chas,  M,  Teasdale,  DJj,8.,  1907, 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  4,  by  travelling  west 
The  soil  is  good  and  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie 
with  no  timber.  Hay  is  not  plentiful,  but  a  limited  supply  is  to  be  had  in  the  small 
hay  marshes  and  flats  along  the  two  branches  of  Wood  river.  Good  water  is  to  be 
had  in  the  little  branch,  Notukeu  creek.  The  north  branch,  Wiwa  creek,  was  dry 
at  the  time  of  survey,  September.  Notukeu  creek  crosses  sections  7,  8,  9,  10  and  3, 
T'hile  Wiwa  creek  crosses  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  and  36.     No  water-powers  occur. 
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The  climate  is  moderate.  A  limited  amount  of  firewood  is  to  be  found  along  the  riyer. 
No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Game  consists  of  antelope  and  duck.^ 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  6. 

11.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  6,  range  12,  by  travelling  south. 
The  soil  is  of  light  quality  and  is  only  fair  agricultural  land.  The  surface  is  level 
and  rolling  prairie  except  the  three  southwest  sections,  which  are  hilly.  There  is  no 
timber.  A  fine  hay  marsh  occupies  the  south  half  of  sections  14,  15,  16  and  17,  and 
the  north  half  of  sections  8,  9,  10  and  11,  affording  abundance  of  good  hay.  This 
hay  was  cut  this  year  by  settlers  or  ranchers.  Water  is  very  scarce  and  at  the  time 
of  survey  (September)  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it  only  by  digging  in  the  centre  of 
hay  marshes  and  dry  slough  bottoms.  No  creeks  nor  water-powers  occur.  The  dim* 
ate  is  moderate  with  light  frosts.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found. 
Antelope  was  the  only  game  seen. — J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  D.L.8.,  1907, 

12.  The  north  half  of  this  township  is  x>oor.  soil,  while  the  south  half  is  fair  and 
suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber. 
Hay  is  not  plentiful,  but  a  little  is  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  Notukeu  credc. 
Good  water  is  to  be  found  in  this  creek,  which  crosses  sections  18,  17,  16,  15,  9,  10« 
11  and  12.  It  averages  twenty-five  links  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of 
one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate 
with  slight  frosts.  A  little  fuel  is  found  along  the  creek.  No  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals  were  found.  Game  consists  of  antelope  and  duck. — J.  L,  R.  Parsons,  DJj,8., 
1907. 

34.  This  is  a  rough  broken  township.  South  Saskatchewan  river  enters  the  town- 
ship in  section  2.  It  flows  northward  through  wide  undulating  fiats,  in  a  channel  with 
sharp  cutbanks  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  low  water.  It  cuts  sections  2,  11,  10,  15, 
14,  23,  22,  27,  28  and  33.  A  large  and  a  small  island  is  formed  by  two  channels  of 
the  river  in  sections  27  and  28.  The  large  island  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  poplar,  willow,  ash  and  alder  scrub.  The  south  channel  has  the  widest  and  deepest 
stream.  A  small  wooded  island  is  formed  near  the  left  bank  on  section  2.  At  the 
medium  height  of  water  a  long  narrow  island  is  formed  along  the  right  bank  in 
section  2  by  a  narrow  stream  that  branches  off  the  main  stream  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ^ove  the  south  boundary  of  the  township.  This  stream  will  be  dry  in  low  water. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  small  willow,  the 
remainder  with  heavy  x)oplar  and  willow  scrub.  A  long  narrow  crooked  body  of 
fresh  water  known  as  Pike  lake,  covers  a  portion  of  sections  9,  4,  5,  8,  17,  16  and  21. 
It  seems  to  be  well  stocked  with  fish  principally  pike.  The  west  shore  through  sec* 
tions  5  and  8  and  the  east  shore  through  section  8  is  well  defined  with  good  banks. 
The  remainder  of  the  shore  line  is  low  and  flat.  A  small  creek  runs  into  the  lake 
on  tlie  east  side  of  section  5  and  one  out  of  the  south  and  through  sections  9,  16,  21, 
29  and  into  the  river  in  the  southeast  comer  of  section  32.  These  creeks  nre  dry 
during  the  summer. 

Browns  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  fresh  water,  cuts  the  comers  oi  section  32  and 
33.  It  is  muskeggy  on  the  west  and  north  sides.  From  section  17  a  mtukeg  and 
marsh  «ztend  across  sections  20,  29  and  32.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  can  be  eot  In 
the  marsh  on  sections  29  and  32.  The  river  valley  is  skirted  on  the  eaiit  by  a  raoir<^ 
of  hills  sloping  to  the  river  and  outlined,  roughly  speaking,  by  a  erocited  eoxme  frorn 
the  northeast  comer  of  section  1  through  12,  the  west  half  of  13,  the  southwest  eoro^r 
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of  24,  skirting  the  river  closely  through  23  and  26  and  into  the  centre  of  27,  thence 
northeasterly  through  27  and  the  west  half  of  85.  The  valley  is  marked  on  the  west 
side  by  a  range  of  similar  hills,  whose  outline  is  near  the  centre  of  sections  5,  8,  17, 
20,  29  and  32.  The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  mostly  Kght  sandy  soil,  third 
or  fourth  dasB  and  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  western  hills  are  thickly 
dotted  with  poplar  blufb  with  timber  four  inches  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Tho 
eastern  hills  are  nearly  bare,  having  only  odd  dumpe  of  brush  or  light  i>oplar  blu& 
The  greater  part  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  poplar  blufib  and  heavy  underbrush  of 
willow,  poplar,  alder,  ash,  cherry  and  hazel  with  intervening  prairie  openings.  A 
large  portion  of  the  poplar  is  large  enough  for-  building  purposes,  fencing,  etc-  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  willow  is  large  or  straigut  enough  for  fence  posts.  There  are 
some  scattered  Cottonwood  trees  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  along  the  river 
in  sections  2  and  11.  The  largest  quantity  of  timber  is  on  the  flats  in  sections  27, 
28,  33  and  34.  A  great  quantity  of  firewood  can  be  taken  off  these  fiats.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  river  nearly  all  the  homesteads  in  the  valley  are  taken,  and  some  settlers 
have  made  good  improvements.  The  soil  of  this  part  of  the  vall^  is  mostly  a  rich 
clay  loam.  An  Indian  reserve  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township  covers  the 
most  of  the  good  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  trail  from  Saskatoon  to  the 
Indian  reserve  runs  along  the  east  side  of  sections  25  and  24  and  through  13  into 
the  reserve.  An  old  trail  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  passes  nearly  due  south  through 
sections  32,  29,  20,  17,  8  and  5.  Some  very  strong  springs  flow  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  in  section  32.  Indications  are  that  enough  water  could  be  got  here  to  supply 
a  large  town.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  No 
water-power  eziats  eiicept  what  might  be  developed  on  the  river.  Qame  was  scarce, 
Some  badgers,  rabbits,  coyotes,  grouse  and  prairie  chicken  were  seen,  also  some  marks 
of  "deer  but  none  were  seen. — Wm.  B.  BeUly,  D.L.B.,  1907, 

35.  The  surface,  soil  and  general  appearance  of  this  township  vary  very  much. 
The  southeast  and  northeast  comers  are  broken  by  the  south  branch  of  Saskatchewan 
river.  The  eastern  part  is  rather  flat,  being  valley  land,  the  western  part  rolling  to 
hilly.  The  division  is  marked  by  a  range  of  hills  skirting  the  flat  from  the  southeast 
comer  of  section  35.  An  old  trail  follows  the  brow  of  these  hills.  It  is  the  sunuper 
road  of  the  settlers  in  the  valley  up  the  river.  They  make  a  winter  road  in  the 
flats  below.  Moon  lake  in  the  fiats  is  a  shallow  body  of  fresh  water  cutting  sections 
10,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22  and  23.  It  has  low  marshy  shores  with  reeds  on  the  greater 
I>art  of  its  border,  extending  far  out  into  the  water.  It  can  be  easily  drained  into  tbe 
river.  A  large  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  township  and  sections  2&,  28, 
24,  2)5  and  36  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  red  willow,  poplar  and  balm  of 
Gilead.  Some  of  the  willow  is  large  enough  for  fence  posts.  The  poplar  and  balm  of 
Oilead  can  be  used  for  fuel  and  rou£:h  buildings.  The  remainder  of  the  township  xa 
dotted  more  or  less  with  clumps  of  poplar  and  willow  brush,  which  will  supply  fuel 
and  fencing,  but  very  little  building  material  The  soil  of  the  fiats  is  mostly  good 
clay  loam.  The  upland  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  township  is  good  sand  loam. 
There  is  light  sand  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  township  and  on  sections  1,  2,  S 
and  4.  This  part  of  the  township  is  of  little  use  for  farming  jmrposes  but  will  make 
good  grazing  land.  The  greater  number  of  the  homesteads  have  been  taken  up,  and 
good  progress  made  in  many  cases.  Hay  is  not  plentiful  but  a  limited  quantity  can 
be  cut  in  many  places  on  both  low  and  high  ground.  The  soil,  character  of  the 
ground  and.  shelter  for  stock,  make  the  district  more  suitable  for  mixed  fanning 
than  for  exclusive  grain  growing. — Wm.  JR.  Beilly,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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48.  This  township  is  on  the  whole  very  sandy  and  light  soil,  timbered  with 
flpruoe,  jackpine,  and  ix>pl^r.  Some  of  the  timber  is  of  commercial  yalue,  but  the 
greater  part  is  small  and  light.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  scrub  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  Snake  Plain  creek  which  runs  through  this  township.  This  stream  has 
a  Tery  slow  current  as  is  indicated  by  its  crooked  course.  There  are  no  water-powers 
on  the  stream  in  this  township  as  in  the  township  to  the  west.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions  of  fixed  rock,  nor  mineral  of  any  kind,  but  there  is  plenty  of  fuel  consisting  of 
the  timber  now  growing.  There  are  no  hay  marshes  or  meadows  in  any  part  of  the 
township.  There  are  two  lakes  partly  in  this  township  and  in  the  adjoining  lands. — 
James  Warren,  DJj.S.,  1907. 

Range  7. 

11,  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  6,  by  travelling  west- 
ward along  the  north  bank  of  Notukeu  creek.  The  soil  is  light  but  of  good  quality 
and  is  suitable  for  agricultural  pitrposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  no  tim- 
ber. Very  little  hay  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  scattered  hay  marshes.  Water  is  very 
scarce  except  in  Notukeu  creek,  which  crosses  sections  81,  82,  88  and  84,  and  averages 
twenty-five  links  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  light  frosts  at  the  time 
of  survey  (September).  The  only  fuel  consists  of  a  little  brush  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  are  found.  Antelope  and  duck 
were  the  only  game. — J.  L.  R,  Parsons,  DJJS,,  1907, 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  6,  by  travelling  along 
the  north  side  of  Notukeu  creek.  The  soil  is  light  but  of  good  quality  and  suited 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  level  and  rolling  prairie  with  no  timber. 
A  little  hay  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  scattered  hay  marshes.  Water  is  very  scarce 
except  in  the  creek  whidi  crosses  section  8,  2, 11,  12  and  18,  and  averages  twenty-five 
links  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one  half  miles  per  hour.  No 
water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate  with  light  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey 
(September.)  The  only  fuel  is  a  little  brush  found  along  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  occur.  Qame  consists  of  antelope  and  duck. — J.  £.  R. 
Parsorui,  1XL.8.,  1907. 

48.  This  township  was  reached  from  the  trail  passing  through  Mistawasis  Indian 
reserve  which  is  a  very  good  trail  for  travelling.  The  township  is  very  much  broken 
up  with  lakes  and  small  ponds.  We  traversed  eighteen  and  there  are  a  number  nearly 
large  enough  to  be  include  in  the  traverse.  The  soil  is  largely  clay  and  would  be 
fit  for  cultivation,  but  for  the  greater  part  the  township  is  better  adapted  for  ranch- 
ing as  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  feed  in  the  township,  but  only  very  few  hay 
marshes.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  minerals,  but  for  fuel  there  is  plenty  of 
"wood,  and  in  parts  there  are  some  good  imtches  of  jackpine  that  would  be  available 
for  railway  ties.  There  is  a  fine  stream.  Snake  plain  creek,  running  through  the 
southerly  part  of  the  township  on  which  there  are  many  good  millsites  or  water- 
powers  for  any  kind  of  machinery.  There  are  few  such  streams  in  the  territory. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  horse-power  could  be  easily  developed.  The  water  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  is  very  good  being  almost  entirely  free  from  alkali  and  in  many 
of  the  lakes  there  are  plenty  of  fish.  Game  is  also  plentiful  in  some  localities,  deer 
snd  duck  being  quite  common.  On  the  whole  the  township  would  be  better  adapted 
for  ranching  than  for  any  other  purjKMe. — Jamess  Wahreni,  DJtJ3.,  1907. 
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49.  This  township  was  reached  from  the  Snake  plain  trail  through  the  Mista- 
wnsis  Indian  reserve.  The  trail  was  a  very  good  one  and  easy  to  travel  on  owing 
to  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  in  this  towndiip  is  light  or 
sandy,  parts  of  the  south  and  west  heing  somewhat  heavier.  The  soil  as  a  whole  is 
better  adapted  for  grazing  or  ranching  than  for  farming,  as  the  grass  in  the  woods 
is  very  good  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  water.  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
nearly  all  wood  or  covered  with  light  scrub.  There  are  a  few  openings  in  the  north- 
easterly parts  of  ihe  township.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  commercial  value  on  the 
township,  being  chiefly  small  poplar  and  scrub.  There  are  no  hay  marshes  or  lands, 
as  around  the  lakes  the  land  is  dry.  The  water  is  generally  good  being  fresh  and  not 
very  alkaline  anywhere.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  size  and  consequently  no 
water-powers.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  fuel,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  Qpal,  of 
Any  fixed  rock,  nor  of  any  kind  of  mineral.  Game  is  scarce,  none  of  any  sort  being 
seen.  The  soil  and  surroundings  would  indicate  that  the  township  could  be  utilized 
for  ranching,  there  being  plenty  of  i)asture  in  the  woods  but  the  scarcity  of  hay 
would  be  a  drawback. — James  Wari^em,  D,L,S.,  1907. 

Range  8* 

11.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  7.  The  soil  is  light  but 
of  good  quality  and  is  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling 
prairie  with  no  timber.  Fresh  water  is  found  in  the  Notxikeu  creek,  which  crosses 
sections  18,  19,  20,  29,  28,  27,  26  and  36,  and  averages  thirty  links  widje,  two  and  one- 
half  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  There  are  no 
water-powers.  Hay  grows  in  the  small  hay  marshes  scattered  through  the  township, 
a  large  hay  marsh  occurring  in  section  6.  The  hay  is  marsh  grass  of  good  quality. 
The  climate  is  moderate  with  light  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey  (September.)  Fuel 
consists  of  a  little  brush  found  along  the  creek.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were 
found.    Antelope  and  ducks  were  the  only  game. — J.  L.  B.  Parsone,  DJi,8.,  1907. 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  7.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy  and  on  account  of  the  hills  suited  only  for  grazing.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  hilly  prairie  with  no  timber.  A  little  hay  is  to  be  found  in  the  few  small  hay 
marshes  in  the  township.  Water  is  scarce.  A  little  was  found  in  marshes  which 
had  not  dried  up,  but  no  creeks  were  found  and  consequently  no  water-powers.  The 
climate  is  moderate  with  sharp  frosts  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  (September.)  No 
fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Antelope  was  the  only  game. — J.  L,  R. 
Pan'sotis,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  9. 

11.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  9.  The  soil  is  light, 
with  much  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  hilly  prairie  with  no  timber.  Marsh  grass  of  good  quality  is  found  in  a 
number  of  small  hay  marshes  throughout  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  found  in  the 
small  marshes  and  in  the  middle  branch  of  Notukeu  creek.  This  creek,  which  crosses 
sections  7,  18,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24,  averages  thirty  links  in  width,  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  depth  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  No  water- 
powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  light  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey — 
October.  Fuel  consists  of  a  little  brush  found  in  the  valley.  No  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals  occur.  Antelope  and  duck  were  the  only  game. — J,  L,  R,  Parsons,  D,L,S,, 
1907. 
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12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  8.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  lights  and  suited  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  prairie, 
with  no  timher.  Marsh  grass  and  red  top  were  found  in  a  few  scattered  hay  marshes. 
Fresh  water  was  scarce  and  was  found  only  in  a  few  marshes  and  in  a  small  lake  in 
section  35.  No  creeks  and  no  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with 
light  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey — October.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals 
were  found.    Antelope  and  ducks  were  the  only  game. — J.  L.  B.  Parsons,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

Range  10. 

11,  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  9.  The  soil  is  light 
in  quality  but  is  fairly  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling 
prairie  with  no  timber.  Fresh  water  was  found  in  the  small  marshes  in  the  township, 
in  a  large  marsh  in  section  22,  which  drains  into  Turkeytrack  lake,  and  also  in 
Notukeu  creek  and  its  brahches.  One  branch,  Mosquito  creek,  flows  southerly  through 
sections  19,  18,  17  and  8,  joining  the  main  creek  in  section  6.  This  is  twenty  links 
wide,  one  foot  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  Old 
Notukeu  creek  flows  through  sections  5,  4,  9,  10,  11  and  12.  It  is  thirty  links  wide, 
one  and  one-half  feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour. 
No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is  moderate,  with  light  frosts  at  the  time  of 
survey — October.  The  only  fuel  is  a  little  scrub  found  along  the  creeks.  No  stone 
quarries  nor  minerals  occur.  Antelope  and  ducks  were  the  only  game. — J.  L.  R. 
Parsons,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

12.  This  township  was  reached  from  township  12,  range  9.  The  soil  is  light 
with  much  gravel  and  sand  and  is  suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  surface 
is  rolling  and  hilly  prairie  with  no  timber.  Marsh  grass  of  good  quality  is  to  be  had 
in  the  few  hay  marshes  in  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  scarce  and  is  found  only 
in  the  few  small  marshes  which  occur.  No  creeks  nor  water-powers  occur.  The  climate 
is  moderate  with  light  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey — October.  No  fuel,  stone  quarries 
nor  minerals  were  found.  Antelope  was  the  only  game  seen. — J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  DJj.8., 
1907. 

Range  11. 

47.  This  township  is  reached  from  township  49,  range  12,  by  travelling  south  to 
an  old  trail  called  the  Carlton  trail,  running  southeast  to  township  47,  range  11. 
This  trail  is  not  much  travelled  in  the  eastern  part,  although  it  is  in  good  condition. 
Settlers  have  travelled  to  this  township  without  any  trail  from  the  west  for  timber, 
which  they  cut  on  section  31.  One  of  my  party  went  to  town  for  supplies  by  going 
west  across  country  to  Meeting  lake  postoffice,  which  is  situated  on  township  47, 
range  13,  and  from  there  following  a  new  trail  until  he  struck  the  road  leading 
from  town  to  township  49,  range  12.  The  soil  is  generally  a  layer  of  six  to  twelve 
inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  well  adapted  for  farming,  but  if  hay 
were  more  plentiful  it  would  be  a  good  country  for  ranching,  with  its  numerous 
valleys  and  sloughs  giving  an  abundance  of  water.  Gravel  and  stones  are  found  on 
every  section,  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  surrounding  country  the  set- 
tlers seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  places 
very  broken,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hilly  townships  which  I  have  survey  for 
a  few  years.  Slopes  rising  to  one  hundred  feet  are  frequent,  but  there  are  very 
few  coulees  with  sides  steep  enough  to  be  an  obstacle  to  travel.  From  an  elevation 
situated  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16  we  had  a  view  of  the  country  for  ten 
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miles  all  round  except  where  the  sight  was  blocked  by  the  hill  situated  on  the  north 
boundary  of  section  10.  The  north  part  of  the  township,  especially  the  northeast,  is 
covered  with  poplar  of  fair  proportions.  On  section  31  there  was  a  fine  grove  of 
spruce,  now  cut  for  the  most  part  by  the  settlers.  It  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  spruce  was  found  in  this  township.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
commercial  timber  in  this  section  and  it  would  be  safe  to  preserve  the  timber  on 
sections  33,  34  and  35  for  the  use  of  settlers.  Besides  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  north 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  timber  the  township  is  a  succession  of  patches  of 
open  prairie,  extents  of  scrubby  prairie  and  areas  covered  with  willow  brush  and 
scattered  bluffs  of  poplar  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  space 
of  open  prairie  is  situated  partly  in  sections  28  and  21,  encroaching  towards  the  east 
of  sections  22  and  27.  But  although  the  remainder  of  the  township  is  not  all  prairie 
the  bush  can  easily  be  cleared,  and  there  exists  actually  on  every  quarter  section 
enough  of  open  land  to  give  plenty  of  farming  land  to  a  new  settler.  Hay  is  not 
plentiful.  Although  the  place  is  within  the  reach  of  settlers  none  have  come  this 
way  for  hay,  they  seem  to  prefer  going  north.  However,  around  the  edges  of  the 
numerous  sloughs  existing  here  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  hay  in  some  places  suffi- 
cient to  save  a  good  crop.  Water  is  good  all  over.  There  are  no  water-powers,  and 
fuel  is  not  plentiful,  except  in  the  north  part.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  exist 
Duck  and  prairie  diicken  were  the  only  game  seen,  although  quite  a  few  tracks 
of  moose  and  deer  were  observed. — Qeo,  P.  Boy,  DJjJ3»,  1907, 

Range  12. 

11.  A  good  trail  from  Swift  Current  affords  easy  and  convenient  access  to  this 
township.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam  with  clay  subsoil  making  good  farm  land  when 
not  too  rough  for  cultivation.  The  surface  is  chiefly  open  prairie,  more  than  half  of 
the  township  being  very  rough.  There  is  no  timber  except  in  sections  11,  14  and  28  • 
where  there  are  clumps  of  willow  along  Bussell  creek.  The  only  hay  obtainable  is  a 
light  growth  on  the  uplands.  Bussell  creek  traverses  the  township  from  northwest  to 
southeast.  It  has  a  rapid  flow  of  excellent  water  which  seems  to  be  permanent  in  this 
township,  but  soon  after  leaving  it,  becomes  entirely  absorbed  in  the  lower  flats 
beyond.  The  width  of  the  creek  varies  from  five  to  thirty  links  and  the  depth  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches.  The  climate  is  good  and  siimmer  frosts  do  not  appear  to  do 
any  damage,  but  the  precipitation  of  moisture  is  light.  A  small  quantity  of  brush 
along  the  creek  affords  a  meagre  supply  of  fuel,  but  there  is  no  other  source  of  supply 
nearer  than  Swift  Current.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic 
value.  The  only  kinds  of  game  seen  were  a  few  antelope  and  duck,  'fhis  township 
is  (well  adapted  for  ranching  purposes  fully  half  of  it  being  too  rough  for  cultivation. 
Tlie  only  settlers  are  the  Russell  brothers  who  occupy  section  23  and  have  a  small 
ranch. — Geo.  Edwards,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

12.  A  good  trail  from  Swift  Current  affords  access  to  this  township.  The  soil 
is  chiefly  sandy  loam  with  hard  clay  subsoil,  and  is  well  adapted  for  farming.  The 
surface  is  open  prairie,  with  no  timber  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  areas  of  good  hay. 
Water  is  scarce  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  digging  wells.  The  usual  rainfall  is 
light,  summer  frosts  are  not  frequent,  while  other  climatic  conditions  are  favourable. 
There  is  no  fuel  in  this  locality  and  coal  (would  have  to  be  obtained  from  Swift 
Current.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value.  A  few 
antelope  w<jre  the  only  game  seen.  There  are  no  settlers  in  this  township  at  present. 
—Geo.  Edwards,  D.L.8.,  1906. 
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48.  The  route  to  this  township  runs  west  from  North  Battlef ord  fourteen  miles, 
thenoe  northwest  to  this  township.  The  first  part  is  an  old  well-beaten  trail  extending 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  town.  From  there  it  is  merely  a  track  of  recent 
dfite,  made  by  the  settlers,  but  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  from 
six  to  ten  inches  deep,  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  along  the  north  and  east 
boimdaries  of  section  7  is  hilly,  with  a  hiU  about  two  hundred  feet  high  along  the 
south  boundary.  The  remainder  is  gently  rolling  throughout.  Except  section  6  and 
a  small  part  of  section  7  the  township  is  all  bush,  mostly  heavy  bush  especially  in  the 
northern  part  The  timber  is  iK>plar  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  with 
scattered  spruce  along  the  lakes  and  sloughs,  and  also  some  birch.  There  are  a  few 
hay  sloughs  on  tl\e  south  part  of  sections  5  and  6  and  on  section  10,  but  hay  is 
scarce  elsewhere.  The  iwater  is  good  wherever  found,  in  the  streams  and  sloughs  as 
well  as  in  two  laige  lakes.  Meeting  lake  on  the  south  and  Deserter  lake  in  the  north- 
\7e8t  comer.  These  two  fine  lakes  abound  with  pike.  The  climate  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Battleford.  We  had  frost  in  the  beginning  of  August.  Wood  the  only  fuel, 
is  plentiful.  Although  stones  are  found  on  every  section  there  are  no  quarries  nor 
minerals  in  the  township.  There  were  plenty  ducks  in  Meeting  lake,  but  other  game 
seems  to  be  scarce. — Oeo.  P.  Boy,  DJj.8,,  1907. 

Range  IS. 

10.  A  good  trail  from  Swift  Current  affords  convenient  means  of  access  to  this 
township.  The  soil  is  chiefiy  a  heavy  stiff  clay  overlaid  in  most  places  with  loam 
from  four  to  twelve  inches  deep.  The  surface  is  open  prairie  with  no  timber  of 
any  kind.  There  is  some  good  hay  land  on  sections  1,  2  and  3.  A  creek  enters  this 
township  in  section  18  and  leaves  it  on  the  south  boundary  of  section  2.  It  contains 
good  water  and  has  a  rapid  current.  Its  average  width  is  about  twenty  links  and  its 
depth  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  A  small  credc  from  the  north  enters  it  near  the 
southeast  comer  of  section  18.  There  are  no  other  creeks  of  any  account.  The 
climate  is  good,  although  the  average  rainfall  is  light.  Summer  frosts  do  not  seem 
to  prevail.  No  fuel  supply  is  available  nearer  than  Swift  Current.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  economic  value.  The  only  kind  of  game  noticed  was 
antelope.  There  are  no  settlers  here  at  present.  Part  of  the  land  is  suitable  for 
cultivation,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  for  grazing. — Oeo.  Edwards,  DJJ.S., 
1906. 

11.  A  good  trail  from  Swift  Current  affords  means  of  easy  access  to  thb  township. 
The  surface  is  prairie  without  any  timber.  There  are  no  hay  meadows.  A  small 
creek  crosses  sections  86  and  36.  It  has  good  water  and  a  rapid  x>ermanent  current. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  are  three  small  creeks  with  good  water 
but  there  is  little  or  no  flow  in  dry  weather.  The  average  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
appears  to  be  light.  Summer  frosts  are  not  frequent  while  other  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable.  Fuel  is  not  obtainable  here,  the  nearest  source  of  supply  being 
Swift  Current.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value.  No 
game  was  seen  except  a  few  antelope.  There  are  no  settlers  in  the  township  at  pre- 
sent, but  it  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  in  the  near  future  as  about  half  of  it  is  good 
for  general  farming. — Oeo.  Edwards,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

48.  This  township  can  be  reached  either  by  the  trail  running  northeast  nearly 
direct  from  Battlefoni  to  township  49,  range  14  and  thence  west,  or  from  the  road 
hading  to  township  49,  range  12  which  strikes  near  the  southeast  comer  of  this 
township.    Most  of  the  trails  are  only  tracto  followed  by  settlers.    The  soil  is  mostly 
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a  layer  of  eight  to  ten  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  well  adapted 
for  farming.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  rolling  covered  in  the  south  part  with 
scattered  bunches  of  poplar,  willow  brush  and  scrub  with  generally  a  good  piece  of 
scrubby  or  open  prairie  in  every  section,  which  makes  the  settling  of  this  part  very 
easy.  The  middle  part  is  more  wooded  and  the  northern  sections  contain  heavy  tim- 
ber and  thick  bush  with  few  openings.  Except  around  the  lakes,  where  there  are 
some  spruce,  the  timber  is  poplar  of  very  little  value  except  as  fuel.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  hay  in  the  township  especially  on  section  5  but  the  settlers  near  by 
had  to  go  north  for  most  of  the  hay  they  required  for  the  winter.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  sloughs  and  lakes  in  this  township,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  large  and 
deep  lake  on  sections  28  and  27,  and  Deserter  lake  in  the  northeast  comer.  Pike 
are  plentiful  in  these  lakes.  Water  is  good  wherever  found.  The  climate  appears 
to  be  good  although  we  had  slight  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  available 
fuel  is  wood  and  the  supply  is  plentiful  especially  in  the  north  part  There  are 
no  water-powers  in  this  township,  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  any  kind.  Game 
consists  of  chicken  and  numerous  duck. — Geo.  P.  Roy,  D.L,S.,  1907, 

Range  H. 

49.  We  reached  this  township  by  the  graded  road  running  due  north  from  North 
Battleford  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  thence  by  following  an  old  trail  called 
the  Buffalo  lake  trail  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  Mostly  all  through  the  soil 
is  a  coat  of  sandy  loam  six  to  ten  inches  deep  over  a  sandy  chy  subsoil,  altogether 
suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  rolling  covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub, 
willow  brush,  bluffs  of  poplar  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  also 
patches  of  open  and  scrubby  prairie.  There  is  no  spruce  nor  any  kind  of  commer- 
cial timber.  The  only  wood  is  a  small  quantity  of  poplar.  The  densest  wood  is  found 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township.  There  are  a  few  hay  sloughs,  the  largest 
covering  nearly  half  of  section  24.  Poplar  is  the  only  fuel  recdi^  tvrilaVe,  but  it 
will  not  last  long  after  the  country  is  settled.  There  are  no  water-powers,  stone  quar- 
ries nor  minerals  of  any  kind.  Game  appears  to  be  scarce.  The  climate  is  the  same 
as  in  Battleford.— G^eo.  P.  Roy,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

60.  Ths  township  can  be  reached  by  the  trail  running  northerly  from  Battleford 
to  township  49,  range  14,  where  it  crosses  on  section  33  what  is  called  the  Buffalo 
lake  trail,  coming  also  from  this  town.  This  trail  enters  into  the  township  by  cross- 
ing the  south  boundary  of  section  3  and  leaveal  it  on  the  east  boundary  of  section 
13.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  coat  of  sandy  loam,  six  to  ten  inches  deep  over  a  sandy 
clay  subsoil  well  adapted  for  farming.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  better  than 
in  any  of  the  other  townships  forming  part  of  my  contract.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  covered  with  a  succession  of  patches  of  open  prairie,  scubby  prairie 
which  a  good  fire  would  clear,  and  large  spaces  containing  small  poplar,  wil- 
lows and  scattered  bluffs  of  poplar.  There  are  no  spruce  groves,  the  only  wood 
of  the  kind  being  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  situated  on  the  east  boundary  of 
sections  25  and  36.  It  is  on  these  two  sections  also  where  the  heaviest  and  densest 
timber  is  seen,  penetrating  from  there  into  sections  26  and  35.  There  is  also  quite 
an  amount  of  fairly  large  poplar  on  sections  13  and  24,  and  large  extents  covered 
with  it  on  the  other  sections,  but  these  extents  are  intersected  with  spaces  of  prairie, 
scrub,  small  willows  and  small  poplar.  There  are  hay  sloughs  on  every  section,  but 
the  largest  ones  are  situated  on  section  3  and  sections  23  and  24.  The  hay  in  those 
sloughs  was  cut  this  year  by  settlers  from  the  south.    The  water  is  good  everywhere 
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in  the  slougrhs  and  the  lakes.  The  climate  is  the  same  as  in  Battleford;  The  only 
kind  of  fuel  known  is  wood  and  the  supply,  especially  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, cannot  last  long  if  not  carefully  looked  after.  We  saw  no  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals  of  any  kind.  Plenty  of  duck,  some  prairie  chicken,  and  a  couple  of  scared 
deer  constituted  the  game  that  we  saw  here,  but  this  part  of  the  country  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  good  game  country.— Geo.  P.  Boy,  I).L.8,,  1907. 

61.  The  southern  part  of  this  township  is  reached  by  following  the  graded  road 
fifteen  miles  due  north  from  North  Battleford  and  the  Buffalo  lake  trail  running 
northeast  to  township  49,  range  14,  through  which  it  runs  nearly  north  until  it  reaches 
section  33  where  we  left  it  to  go  into  township  50,  range  14;  across  this  last  township 
we  travelled  to  township  61,  range  14,  on  a  trail  of  our  own.  The  northern  part  can 
be  reached  by  a  trail  which  crosees  it  diagonally  on  sections  30,  31  and  32.  I  waa  in- 
formed that  this  trail  comes  from  Jackfish  lake  but  I  could  not  ascertain  where  it 
leads  after  leaving  township  52,  range  14,  along  the  east  outline  of  which  it  runs  for 
three  miles.  It  is  in  good  order.  The  surface  is  rolling  covered  in  the  southwestern 
part  with  patches  of  light  scrub,  willow  brush  and  scattered  bluffs  of  small  poplar. 
Brush  and  bush  thickened  gradually  going  northeast  until  on  sections  35,  36,  24  and 
25  we  met  a  dense  wood  of  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is,  however,  no  extent  of  commercial  timber  of  any  consequence, 
poplar  being  nearly  the  only  kind  all  over.  However,  near  the  centre  of  section  24 
we  saw  two  groves  of  fine  spruce  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  each  about  three 
or  four  acres  in  area.  The  soil  is  a  coat  of  sandy  or  black  loam  six  to  twelve  inches 
deep  over  a  sandy  clay  subsoil;  gravel  being  found  in  some  parts.  Although  the  soil 
is  light  it  is  well  suited  for  farming.  Hay  is  found  along  the  edges  of  the  large 
sloughs  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  slough  hay. 
Water  is  good  all  over  the  township  in  the  sloughs  and  the  lakes.  There  are  no 
streams  and  consequently  no  water-falls.  The  only  fuel  available  is  poplar  and  there 
is  sufficient  of  it  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals 
of  any  kind.  We  saw  no  game  during  the  survey,  except  a  few  duck.  The  climate 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Battleford. — Oeo.  P.  Roy,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

S2.  We  reached  this  township  by  opening  a  trail  of  our  own  which  leads  from  the 
Buffalo  lake  trail  in  township  49,  range  14,  through  townships  50  and  51,  range  14, 
to  the  wagon  trail  crossing  the  south  sections  of  this  township.  I  was  informed  that 
this  wagon  trail  came  from  North  Battleford  through  the  Jackfish  Lake  settlement 
It  enters  township  61,  range  14,  on  section  30,  leaving  it  in  section  32,  then  runs 
nearly  west  across  sections  5,  4,  3  and  2,  northeast  across  section  1  and  part  of  12, 
tEen  along  the  outline  in  and  out  of  the  township  imtil  it  leaves  it  on  section  24.  I 
followed  it  to  the  base  line,  which  it  crosses  in  a  northeasterly  direction  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  east  half  of  section  32.  It  is  a  good  wagon  trail.  The  soil  is  a  coat  of 
sandy  or  black  loam  over  a  clay  or  sandy  clay  subsoil  and  the  surf  ace  is  rolling.  Along 
the  east  boundary  of  section  36  the  country  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplat 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  to  a  coulee  about  fifty  feet  deep  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  26.  Along  the  east  boimdary  of  sections  25  and  part  of  24  there  is  a 
thick  growth  of  two-inch  poplar  and  small  brush  followed  by  poplar  six  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  From  the  stream  crossing  on  section  24  to  the  end  of  this  meridian,  the 
bush  is  thick  poplar  with  some  jackpine  and  spruce.  It  grows  in  size  until  on  the 
east  boundary  of  section  1,  we  found  spruce  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  poplar  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  We  found  no  hay  sloughs  a'ong  this 
line.    Tht»  water  is  good  in  the  sm^ll  streams  whi^h  crosses  the  I'ne.     inhere  were  no 
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water-powers  in  thk  township.  Wood  is  the  only  fuel  arailaUe.  There  is  a  qncntiiy 
of  it  all  over  the  township.  We  saw  no  stone  quarries,  nor  minerals  of  any  kind. 
Game  was  scarce.  This  climate  is  the  same  as  that  of  Batdeford. — 0eo.  P.  Bcf, 
DX.8.,  1907. 

Bange  16. 

48.  This  township  is  reached  without  any  difficulty  from  the  Battkford-Birch 
Lake  trail  which  passes  through  township  49,  range  16,  heing  from  one-half  to  three 
miles  west  of  the  line  between  the  ranges.  The  trail  is  a  good  one  and,  although  there 
are  two  creeks  to  be  crossed,  makes  the  township  easily  accessible.  The  soil  throughout 
the  township  is  more  or  less  uniform,  consisting  of  two  to  three  inches  of  black  loam 
over  a  subsoil  varying  from  sandy  clay  to  clay,  with  gravel  in  some  places.  Stones 
and  boulders  occur  to  a  small  extent.  Except  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  township 
the  surface  is  hilly,  being  much  broken  by  coulees.  The  northern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  township  are  covered  with  scrub  poplar  and  willow  and  the  western  por- 
tion with  clumps  of  poplar  varying  in  diameter  from  four  to  eight  inches.  The 
southeastern  portion  is  more  open,  although  more  or  less  scrub  ooeurs.  While  no 
large  hay  sloughs  occur  hay  could  be  cut  from  around  nearly  all  the  small  lakes  or 
ponds  throughout  the  township.  Grass  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Seversl 
ponds,  marshes  and  small  lakes  occur  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of.. the 
township.  Losthorse  creek  rises  in  section  25  and  flows  generally  southwest  leaving 
the  tofwnship  in  section  4.  This  with  the  exception  of  a  small  creek  in  section  5 
constitutes  the  only  outlet  Losthorse  creek  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
width,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth  with  a  current  averaging  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour.  The  water  throughout  the  township  is  exceUent  and  llie  supply 
is  permanent.  No  water-power  is  available.  Besides  some  marshes  adjacent  to  the 
creek  no  land  would  be  flooded.  General  climatic  conditions  were  favourable,  but 
frosts  occur  early  in  the  year.  Fuel,  consisting  of  poplar,  is  abundant  No  coal  or 
lignite  veins  economically  valuable,  minerals  or  stone  in  place  iwere  discovered. 
Sand-hill  crane,  duck  of  various  kinds  and  prairie  chicken  were  common.  Indica- 
tions of  moose  and  deer  were  noticed  although  no  large  game  was  seen. — H.  8. 
Holcrofi,  DJj.B.,  1907. 

SO.  The  old  Oarlton-Begina  trail  crosses  the  northeastern  portion  of  this  township 
entering  section  24  and  leaving  near  the  northeast  comer  of  eeetion  84.  This  trail 
joins  the  Battleford-Birch  lake  trail  in  township  61,  range  16.  From  Battleford  the 
township  is  easily  reached  by  the  trail  to  Birch  lake  which  passes  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  southwest  corner  and  enters  section  81  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town- 
ship. Both  of  these  trails  are  in  good  condition  and  make  the  township  easily  acces- 
sible. The  soil  is  rather  uniform,  varying  from  two  to  eight  indies  of  blade  or  sandy 
loam  with  a  subsoil  varying  from  clay  to  sandy  clay.  Stones  and  gravel  occur 
slightly,  but  are  by  no  means  troublesome.  The  surface  is  generally  gently  rollingr 
but  the  northeast  comer  is  rather  heavy.  The  surface  is  covered  with  serub  poplar, 
ail.,  willow  throughout,  while  all  but  the  southeast  portion  is  covered  with  a  more  or 
less  heavy  growth  of  poplar,  ranging  from  flve  to  twelve  inches  and  averaging  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Several  hay  sloughs  occur,  notably  in  sections  84,  SHT,  S9,  SO 
and  17.  Grass  is  abundant  Excellent  water  occurs  thoughout  the  township.  Seve* 
ral  small  lakes  and  streams  making  the  supply  permanent.  Outside  of  the  sloughs 
and  marshes  mentioned  no  land  is  liable  to  flooding.  No  water-powers  exist  Stone 
in  the  shape  of  boulders  suitable  for  building  purposes,  occurs  to  a  small  extent,  but 
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no  stone  in  place  or  minerals  of  economic  yalue  iwere  discovered.  Fuel  is  abundant, 
consisting  of  dry  poplar.  The  general  climatic  indications  were  favourable  but 
summer  frosts  are  more  or  less  frequent.  Tracks  of  moose  and  deer  were  common, 
although  no  animals  were  actually  seen.  Duck,  a  few  geese,  sand-hiU  cranes  and 
some  few  chicken  were  noticed. — S.  8,  Hplcrofi,  DJj£.,  1907. 

51.  The  trail  from  Battleford  to  Birch  lake  enters  this  township  through  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  17  and  20.  In  section  20  it  branches,  one  branch  going  westerly  around 
Birch  lake,  and  the  other  going  easterly,  passing  through  sections  21,  22,  23,  24  and 
25.  These  trails  are  moderately  good  and  make  the  township  easily  accessible.  By 
trail  the  south  end  of  this  township  is  about  fifty  miles  northerly  from  the  town  of 
North  Battleford.  The  soil  is  a  light  covering  of  black  loam  from  about  two  to  six 
inches  deep  on  a  top(  soil  of  sandy  loam  or  day  loam  with  usually  a  subsoil  of  day 
or  clay  loam.  This  soil  should  produce  excdlent  crops  of  the  usual  products  of  the 
soil  in  this  province.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  varying  density  of  scrub  poplar  and  willow.  Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  and  sec- 
tions 17,  18,  19  and  80  are  more  lightly  covered)  thaa  the  remainder  of  the  town- 
ship. Bluffs  of  poplar  and  balm  of  GUead  from  three  to  ten  indies  in  diameter 
occur  frequently  in  the  above  mentioned  sections.  The  whole  of  the  northeastern 
portion  is  densely  covered  with  scrub,  moderate  sized  poplar  and  balm  of  Qilead. 
Some  small  open  spaces  occur  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  10,  11  and  12.  An  occasional  small 
spruce  was  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  in 
the  western  portion,  rolling  in  the  middle  and.  somewhat  hilly  in  the  eastern  portion. 
A  small  amount  of  hay  could  be  cut  around  some  sloughs  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  townships.  The  rest  of  the  township  contains  very  little  hay  except  very 
small  amounts  around  the  edges  of  very  small  sloughs  scattered  throughout  the  town- 
ship. A  large  hay  meadow  occurs  on  the  boundary  between  sections  12  and  13. 
Birch  lake  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  This  lake 
presents  a  very  rough  outline,  having  several  large  points  extending  out  into  the 
lake  and  several  deep  bays  extending  into  the  land.  In  sections  30,  29  and  20  the 
shores  are  not  well  defined,  being  marshy.  Several  small  lakes  and  sloughs  occur 
throughout  the  township.  Broughton  lake  in  sections  13,  14  and  24  is  a  long  and 
very  narrow  lake  lying  between  high  banks.  Though  very  narrow,  averagring  only 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  width,  it  is  very  deep  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
&h.  Birch  lake  is  very  plentifully  stocked  with  pike  and  pickerd,  and  I  believe  white- 
fish  also.  All  the  water  is  fresh  and  is  sufficient  and  permanent.  No  power  could 
be  generated  from  falls  or  rapids.  A  heavy  frost  occurred  on  the  12th  of  August, 
but  apparently  did  no  harm.  This  season  was  very  wet  and  somewhat  cold,  but  the 
climatic  conditions  seemed  in  general  to  be  favourable.  Fuel,  in  the  shape  of  poplar 
and  balm  of  Oilead,  is  plentiful  throughout  all  the  township.  No  coal  or  lignite 
veins  were  seen.  Boulders  and  stones  occur  in  small  numbers  on  the  surface. 
Throughout  the  township  no  stone  in  place  or  any  economically  valuable  minerals 
were  encountered.  Game  is  rather  scarce,  a  few  duck  and  an  occasional  prairie 
chidcen  were  seen,  also  some  traces  of  deer,  bear  and  muskrat.  Badger,  coyotes  and 
goidbers  were  scarce. — H.  8.  Holcrofi,  DJtJS.,  1907. 


The  western  portion  of  this  township  is  readied  without  any  considerable 
difficulty  by  the  trail  from  Battleford  to  Birch  lake,  a  branch  of  which  passes  round 
the  west  of  Birch  lake,  entering  the  township  in  section  7.  Another  branch  of  the 
same  trail  enters  the  township  in  section  18.  In  wet  weather  both  these  trails  are 
very  difficult  to  travd,  as  the  first  follows  the  west  and  north  shores  of  Birch  lake, 
while  the  other  passes  in  dose  proximity  to  the  southern  shore  of  Long  lake,  the 
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shores  of  both  lakes  in  these  places  being  marshy.  The  soil  throughout  the  township 
is  very  uniform  and  in  most  places  of  first  class  quality,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
ten  inches  of  black  or  sandy  loam  with  a  subsoil  varying  from  sandy  clay  to  clay. 
Pebbles  and  stones  occur  but  seldom,  and  never  in  such  quantities  as  to  hinder  agri- 
cultural operations.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  there  being  two  general  slopes, 
one  towards  the  northwest  drains  into  Long  lake,  while  the  other,  comprising  prac- 
tically all  the  township,  drains  into  Birch  lake.  Spruce  is  found  scattered  all  over 
the  township  and  around  Birch  lake.  While  much  of  the  larger  timber,  especially 
that  adjacent  to  Birch  lake  has  been  cut,  there  still  remains  a  considerable  quantity 
cf  good  timber,  averaging  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  although  some  trees  thirty 
inches  in  diameter  were  noticed.  A  few  tamarack  occur  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  township.  Poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead  occur  uniformly  throughout  the  town- 
ship, having  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  fifteen  inches  and  averaging  about  eight 
inches.  Jackpine  in  small  quantities  occur  on  nearly  all  the  ridges  in  the  central 
and  northern  part  of  the  township,  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  twenty-two 
inches,  but  averaging  about  ten  inches.  Some  poplar  and  willow  occur  all  over  the 
township.  The  marshes  along  the  north  shore  of  Birch  lake  and  all  around  the  shores 
of  Long  lake  would  supply  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  hay,  especially  sections  17 
and  20,  although  in  a  wet  season  much  of  this  would  be  difficult  to  cut.  A  few 
meadows  scattered  throughout  the  township  would  slightly  augment  the  supply  of 
hay;  The  water  throughout  the  township  is  excellent,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
the  moss  and  marshes  form  excellent  reservoirs,  keeping  the  creeks  full  of  pure  cold 
water.  Several  of  these  flow  south  into  Birch  lake.  This  lake  occupies  practically  all  of 
the  southern  two  tiers  of  sections  and  extends  also  into  township  52,  range  16.  The 
water  is  good.  The  shore  presents  a  very  broken  appearance  and  is  generally  ill- 
defined,  being  marshy  for  the  most  part  and  often  separated  from  a  lagoon  or  marsh 
by  a  thin  fringe  of  boulders.  Long  lake,  which  occupies  practically  aU  of  sections 
19,  30,  31  and  parts  of  sections  29  and  32,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  clear,  cold  water,  ex- 
tending far  to  the  north.  A  small  lake  occurs  on  the  east  outline  in  sections  24 
and  25.  A  few  small  lakes  and  sloughs  scattered  throughout  the  township  still  fur- 
ther increase  the  water  supply.  No  water-powers  occur.  Although  the  summer  of 
1907  was  extraordinarily  wet  the  general  climatic  indications  were  favourable,  the 
nights  being  cool  and  the  days  moderately  warm.  Frosts  occurred  on  August  1st 
and  2nd,  but  apparently  no  harm  resulted.  Fuel  is  plentiful  throughout  the  town- 
ship. No  cool,  lignite  or  minerals  of  economic  importance  were  discovered.  Stone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  in  the  shape  of  boulders  and  irregular  pieces  of  rock 
occur  in  several  places  on  the  shores  of  Birch  lake,  but  no  stone  in  place  exists. 
Game,  while  not  abundant,  is  frequently  found.  A  moose  cow  and  calf  were  seen 
on  Birch  lake.  Several  varieties  of  duck,  a  few  ruffed  grouse,  some  pelican,  sand- 
hill crane  and  muskrat  were  noticed.  Traces  of  deer  and  bear  were  observed.  Both 
Long  and  Brick  lakes  contain  an  inmiense  quantity  of  fish  including  pike,  pickerel, 
sucker  and  whitefish.— F.  8.  Holcroft,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  16. 

8.  The  route  to  reach  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Swift  Current.  This  trail 
runs  south  to  township  10,  range  14,  from  which  point  we  went  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township.  It  is  a  good  hard  road  most  of  the 
way.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  about  six  inches  of  clay  loam  with  a  c^ay  subsoil 
and  is  suitable  for  grazing  being  covered  with  good  gra-s.  The  whole  township  is 
prairie  with  a  little  scrub  along  a  small  creek  in  srction  35.     The  surf^toe  U  mostly 
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rolling  but  in  some  places  quite  hilly.  The  water  is  good  and  many  springs  appear 
in  the  hills  but  none  large  enough  to  be  utilized  for  water-power.  Tha  climate  is 
good.  There  is  scattered  stone  suitable  for  building  but  no  indication  of  other 
minerals  of  economic  value.  The  wild  animals  found  were  antelope,  coyote,  badger 
and  tsofphsa.'-J.  WMron,  DXJ3.,  1907. 


58.  The  township  is  reached  without  difficulty  by  means  of  the  Battleford-Birch 
Lake  trail,  which  enters  the  township  from  the  southeast  in  section  2.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  from  three  to  seven  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  subsoil  yarying  from  sandy 
day  to  sandy  loam.  Stones  and  small  boulders  occur  in  several  parts,  but  are  not  of 
sufficient  size  or  quantity  to  hinder  agricultural  oparations.  The  south3rn  part  of  the 
township  is  covered  with  clumps  of  poplar  and  willow  scrub  but  towards  Birch  lake, 
which  lies  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township,  these  become  more  dense  and 
much  heavier.  To  the  east  and  north  of  Midnight  lake  which  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  township  some  spruce  and  a  few  tamarack  occur. 
Although  much  of  this  has  already  been  cut  there  are  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  still  standing,  the  trees  considered  averaging  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Between  Midnight  lake  and  Long  lake,  which  occupies  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
township,  the  country  is  gently  rolling  and  covered  with  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead 
averaging  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  dense  scrub  and  underbrush.  Thus,  except  the 
southern  part^  the  township  is  heavily  wooded  and  fuel,  consequently,  abundant. 
Excellent  hay  meadows  occur  in  the  south  and,  in  fact,  grass  is  everywhere  abundant. 
A  large  hay  slough  occurs  to  the  west  of  long  lake.  The  southwestern  part  of  the 
township  is  level  the  remainder  being  getftly  rolling.  Three  large  lakes  enter  the 
township  on  the  west.  Midnight  lake  occupies  nearly  all  of  sections  7,  18,  19,  30,  17, 
20,  29,  28,  21  and  22.  The  water  while  slightly  brackish  is  not  at  all  bad.  Several 
streams  enter  the  lake,  the  largest,  formed  by  the  union  of  creeks  from  Birch  and 
Long  lakes,  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  deep  with  a  current  of 
two  miles  per  hour.  Long  lake  lies  in  the  northeast  occupying  sections  36,  25  and  24. 
The  water  is  clear  and  the  shores  sandy.  Birch  lake,  although  a  very  large  body  of 
water,  occupies  only  sections  1  and  12  of  this  township.  The  water  is  good  although 
not  so  clear  as  that  of  Long  lake,  the  shores  being  more  marshy.  No  water-power 
exists.  The  days  are  warm  and  the  nights  are  cool  but  so  far  (July)  no  summer 
frosts  have  occurred.  No  coal  or  lignite  is  known  to  occur,  nor  was  any  stone  in 
place  found.  While  deer,  bear  and  moose  undoubtedly  exist,  the  only  game  seen  con- 
sisted of  duck  which  were  exceedingly  abundant.  The  lakes,  especially  Birch  and 
Long  lakes,  contain  an  abundance  of  fish.  The  two  southern  tieis  of  sfections  are  re- 
served for  Indian  lands  and  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  ranching  or  for  far- 
ming. Several  itinerant  bands  of  Lidians  of  a  rather  fine  type  were  met  with 
around  the  lakes.  One  rancher  has  done  considerable  work  to  the  south  of  Midnight 
lake  and  reports  it  as  an  ideal  ranching  disftrict,  the  stock  finding  ample  shelter 
amongst  the  dense  clumps  of  scrub,  and  hay  being  everywhere  abundant. — H,  8. 
Uoleroft,  DX£.,  1907. 

Range  17. 

8.  The  route  to  reach  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Swift  Current  to  tovmship 
10,  range  14.  From  here  we  travelled  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  township  8, 
range  16,  and  then  west  to  range  17.  The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  to  a  clay  loam  of 
about  six  inches  with  a  gravelly  or  clay  subsoil.  The  whole  surface  is  rolling,  open, 
prairie,  no  timber  of  any  kind  being  found,  and  is  very  suitable  for  grazing.  A  few 
ecclions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  are  suitable  for  farming.    There  are  no 
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large  hay  meadows  but  good  hay  could  be  cut  on  the  high  ground.  There  is  plenty 
of  fresh  water  in  small  sloughs  and  in  springs  that  rise  in  the  southeast  and  north- 
west parts  of  the  township.  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  good,  only 
a  few  frosts  occurring  even  in  the  early  part  of  October.  The  nearest  fuel  is  about 
twenty  miles  west  in  the  Cypress  hills.  There  la  some  surface  stone>  but  no  minerals 
appear.  Antelope,  coyote,  badger  and  gopher  are  plentiful. — J.  Waldron,  DJd.8,, 
1907. 

Bange  18. 

8.  This  township  is  most  easily  reached  by  a  trail  running  south  from  Qull  lake 
to  some  settlers'  homes  in  township  9,  range  19.  From  here  it  is  good  travelling 
across  the  open  prairie  into  township  8,  range  18.  This  trail  is  good  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  soil  is  mostly  eight  inches  of  light  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
is  suitable  for  farming  or  grazing  purx>ose6.  The  eastern  part  of  the  township  is 
quite  rolling  while  the  western  part  is  quite  smooth  and  is  very  good  farming  land. 
Grass  is  abundant  everywhere.  There  is  no  timber  and  the  nearest  fuel  is  iu  the 
west  side  of  township  8,  range  20.  Water  is  not  very  plentiful  on  the  surface  iu 
nulumn  but  where  obtained  it  is  fresh.  No  water-powers  occur.  The  climate  is 
good.  Some  stone  can  be  had  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  minerals.  Antelope,  badger,  coyote  and  gopher  are  plentiful.— J. 
Waldron,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Bange  19. 

• 

8.  This  township  is  best  reached  by  a  trail  from  Swift  Current  which  enters  the 
township  at  the  northwest  comer.  It  is  hard  and  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  soil  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  except  in  the  south  where  it  becomes  more 
broken.  No  wood  is  found  in  the  township  but  it  is  to  be  had  in  the  west  side  of 
range  20  of  the  same  township.  There  is  also  a  little  wood  in  a  coulee  south  of  this 
township.  Hay  can  be  had  anywhere  in  the  township  and  in  large  quantities  in  the 
central  part.  Fresh  water  is  plentiful  in  Eock  creek  which  passes  through  the  town- 
ship from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  east  boundary.  Slouglis  are  not  plentiful  but 
tliere  are  two  lakes  with  water  only  slightly  alkaline.  No  water-power  is  available. 
The  climate  is  good.  In  the  south  there  are  a  few  scattered  stones  and  some  indi- 
cations of  soft  coal  which  is  plentiful,  and  has  been  mined  in  the  township  to  the 
south.  No  other  minerals  of  economic  value  apx)ear.  Game  is  not  plentiful 
although  some  antelope  were  seen.  Coyote,  gopher  and  badger  are  niunerous.— J. 
Waldron,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Bange  fSO. 

8.  This  township  is  reached  by  a  trail  from  OuU  lake  which  enters  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township.  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  to  clay  and  gumbo  with 
clay  subsoil.  The  surface  is  fairly  level  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
township.  The  central  and  southern  part  is  broken  by  Swiftcurrent  creek.  On 
the  west  side  are  the  Cypress  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Jppes  creek,  a  branch  of 
Swiftcurrent  creek.  Between  the  creeks  is  a  level  bench  of  good  prairie.  The  level 
part  of  the  tovTnship  is  suitable  for  farming  while  the  sections  through  which  the 
creeks  pass  is  especially  suitable  for  ranching.  Hay  can  be  had  in  quite  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  level  sections.  Fresh  water  is  plentiful  in  the  creeks,  and  several  springs 
occur  in  hills  along  the  creeks.  The  flats  along  the  creeks  could  be  made  quite  fertile 
by  irrigation  and  some  work  has  been  done  along  that  line  by  some  of  the  settlers. 
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There  are  no  water-powers  available:  Wood  is  found  only  on  the  western  side  of 
tlic  township  in  the  eoul^,  and  some  indications  of  coal  appear  iu  the  Cypress  hills 
in  section  18.  The  timber  is  principally  poplar  and  willow  with  some  spruce  and  is 
very  suitable  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  Scattered  stone  is  present  in  the 
broken  parts^  but  no  minerals  besides  coal  appear.  The  only  animals  seen  were 
coyote,  badger,  gopher  and  a  few  prairie  chicken.— J.  Waldron,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  Bl, 

8.  This  township  is  best  reached  by  a  surveyed  trail  from  Maple  creek  which 
enters  the  township  on  the  west  side  in  section  18.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay  loam  (with 
a  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  is  rolling  in  the  west  while  tha  central  and  eastern  part 
is  hilly  The  township  is  open  prairie  except  the  coulees  on  the  eastern  side.  These 
are  generally  wooded  with  poplar  and  willow,  while  a  few  good  spruce  occur.  The 
timber  is  suitable  for  fuel  or  building  purpos?s.  The  whols  township  has  abuudance 
of  grass  and  is  especially  well  suited  for  grazing.  Fresh  (water  is  to  be  found  in 
several  small  lakes  and  in  the  coulees  on  the  eastern  side.  Swif tcurrent  creek  rises 
in  section  10  and  flows  south  nearly  parallel  to  the  east  side  of  sections  10  and  8. 
No  waterfalls  occur  but  the  creek  has  sufficient  fall  to  be  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses with  good  results.  The  climate  seemed  good  but  suggests  the  possibility  of 
early  frosts  because  of  its  high  altitude.  Scattered  stone  is  plentiful.  A  very  soft 
coal  appears  in  section  13  but  seems  charred.  No  other  minerals  appear.  Prairie 
chicken,  coyote  and  badger  were  the  only  animals  seen. — J.  Waldron,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

Range  B7. 

51.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  from  rolling  to  hilly.  It  is  dotted  all  over 
with  bluffs  of  jgopl&^y  many  sloughs  and  patches  of  marsh.  Four  larg3  lakes  occur 
in  the  following  sections,  one  in  14,  one  in  26  and  27,  one  in  31,  and  one  in  82.  The 
lakes  in  sections  14  and  in  26  and  27  are  much  smaller  than  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  original  survey.  These  lakes  have  no  outlet  and  rise  and  fall  in  wet  and  dry 
season  the  same  as  sloughs.  The  lakes  in  sections  31  and  32  have  not  changed  much. 
They  have  an  outlet  are  fed  by  springs  and  do  not  vary  much  in  hsight.  Big  Gully, 
a  permanent  spring  creek,  flows  out  of  the  lake  in  section  32  through  sections  32,  28, 
30, 20, 17,  16, 0,  3  and  2.  From  section  29  it  runs  into  30  is  there  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  west  and  passes  through  a  marsh  from  30  to  29.  From  section  29  it  runs 
through  a  valley  from  three-quarters  to  half  a  mile  wide,  formed  by  banks  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  stream  passes  through  several 
stretches  of  mnskeg»  where  it  has  no  channel.  The  water  in  most  of  the  sloughs  is 
good,  in  the  lakes  in  sections  31  and  82  and  in  the  creek  it  is  excellent.  A  limited 
quantity  of  building  logs,  fencing  and  fuel  is  found  on  every  section.  The  soil  is 
mostly  a  good  sand  loam  with  odd  patches  of  clay  loam  on  sandy  and  clay  subsoils. 
It  is  generally  second  class.  The  southwest  comer  is  the  best  part  of  the  township. 
Hay  is  not  very  plentiful  but  a  considerable  quantity  can  be  cut  around  sloughs  and 
in  the  valloy  of  the  creek  The  trail  from  Lloydminster  to  Hewitt  landing  and 
Onion  lake  runs  through  sections  6,  7,  8,  17,  20,  21,  28  and  33.  The  creek  is  bridged 
where  the  trail  crosses.  A  number  of  settlers  have  homesteaded  and  are  making  good 
progress.  Northminster  postoffice  is  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18.  No 
ttone  is  found  other  than  scattered  field  stones  around  several  sloughs  and  lakes  and 
along  the  creek.  There  is  no  water-power  that  would  be  permanent.  No  minerals  of 
economic  value  are  found.  Game  is  limited  to  badger,  coyote,  skunks,  muskrat,  prairie 
chicken,  duck  and  geese,  none  of  which  were  plentiful.    The  weather  during  the  sur- 
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vey  (October)  was  exceptionally  fine.  General  appearances  indicate  a  section  of 
country  that  is  supplied  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  Vegetation  is  excellent  and  water 
is  good  while  the  soil  is  rich  and  fuel  plentif uL  These  conditions  make  it  well  adapted 
for  mixed  farming  where  stock  raising  would  be  the  principal  object.  Horses,  catUe, 
or  hogs  would  do  well,  and  if  properly  cared  for  the  chances  of  failure  with  either 
would  be  slight.— TFm.  B.  BeUly,  DJb.8.,  1907. 

52.  The  surface  is  rolling  to  hilly,  most  hill  slopes  being  gradual  and  capable 
of  tillage.  There  are  many  lakes  and  sloughs,  the  majority  in  the  south  half  of  the 
township.  The  water  in  all  these  water  areas  is  fresh  and  much  lower  than  at  the 
time  of  the  original  survey.  The  lakes  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  9  and  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  8  have  dried  up  very  much.    The  lakes  in  sections 

5  and  6  are  fed  by  springs  and  have  not  changed  much,  the  water  in  these  is  extra 
good.  Small  poplar  bluffs  and  clumps  of  willow  are  dotted  all  over  the  township^, 
the  popidar  is  small  but  affords  a  limited  supply  of  fencing  and  firewood.    On  sections 

6  and  7,  south  of  the  lake  in  15,  and  south  of  the  lake  in  12,  are  belts  of  poplar  with 
timber  large  enough  for  log  buildings.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  fair  quality  being  sand 
and  clay  loams  on  clay  and  sand  subsoils.  Hay  of  good  quality  can  be  cut  around 
nearly  all  sloughs  and  lakes  but  no  great  quantity  in  any  one  place.  This  is  not  a 
grain  district  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  dairying,  cattle  and  other  stock  raising  in 
connection  with  general  farming.  A  number  of  settlers  have  recently  taken  up  home- 
steads and  are  making  improvements.  A  trail  from  Lloydzninster  to  Hewitt  landing 
and  Onion  lake  runs  northeasterly  through  the  township  from  section  4  to  section  86. 
There  is  very  little  stone,  no  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  no  water-powers.  Ghune 
is  scaroe,  and  is  limited  to  badger,  coyote,  skunks,  muskrat,  gopher,  prairie  <^hi^lren^ 
duck  and  geese.  The  weather  during  the  survey  was  extra  fine  for  the  season 
of  the  year.  Grain  crops  in  this  district  were  damaged  by  frost  owing  to  the  back- 
ward spring  and  late  sowing. — Wm,  B.  Beilly,  DX.S.,  1907. 

53.  Saskatchewan  river  enters  this  township  in  the  north  half  of  section  24  and 
leaves  it  iii  the  north  half  of  section  1  crossing  the  township  in  almost  a  straight  line. 
Two  large  wooded  islands  are  formed  in  the  river  one  in  sections  19  and  20  about 
threcrquartcrs  of  a  mile  long,  and  one  on  sections  20  and  17  about  half  a  mile  long. 
The  south  bank  of  the  river  is  very  rough.  A  mile  from  the  west  boundary  it  extends 
back  a  mile  in  broken  steeps  rising  to  a  height  of  over  four  hundred  feet.  It  gradu- 
ally fulls  towards  the  east  to  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  in  section  1. 
The  north  bank  is  not  so  rough,  it  extends  back  about  half  a  mile,  rising  to  an  average 
height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  South  of  the  river  is  very  rolling  or  hilly.  A 
number  of  lakes  and  sloughs  are  scattered  over  this  part  but  are  apparently  much 
smaller  than  at  the  time  of  original  survey.  Bluffs  and  stretches  of  willow  and  poplar 
of  small  growth  are  thinly  Sf mattered  over  the  upland  and  down  the  river  bank.  North 
of  the  river  is  a  rolling  bluff  country,  which  gradually  rises  to  the  north.  The  most 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  township  is  nearly  covered  with  scrub  poplar,  odd 
clumps  of  spruce  six  to  fiftpoii  inches  in  diameter,  small  patches  of  tamarack  six 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  heavy  willow,  poplar,  alder  and  other  underbrush. 
Alternate  bluffs  of  poplar,  patches  of  willow  and  poplar  scrub,  and  large  prairie  clon- 
ings occur  on  the  remainder  of  the  tract  north  of  the  river.  Over  this  whole  area 
a  number  of  sloughs  and  lakes  are  scattered.  Large  lakes  cover  a  portion  of  the 
following  sections  west  half  sections  14  ,35  and  36,  northeast  quarter  33,  northwest 
quarters  31,  21  and  22.  Water  in  this  lake  is  strongly  alkaline.  Water  in  the  majority 
of  sloughs  and  lakes  is  good.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  loam  of  fair  quality  but  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township  is  very  light.     A  considerable  quantity  of  hay  can 
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of  this  township,  and  also  in  the  township  just  north  of  it.  Probahly  this  township 
also  contains  coal.-  Wood  for  fuel  is  yery  scarce  and  the  nearest  ohtainable  in  any 
quantity  is  from  the  Handhills  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  south.  There  is  no  stone 
or  mineral.  Antelope  in  small  numbers  is  the  only  kind  of  game. — B,  H.  Oauiley^ 
DX.S.,  1907. 

67.  The  township  is  reached  hy  the  road  which  follows  the  south  side  of  Lao  la 
Biche.  This  road  passes  through  sections  14  and  15.  The  soil  consists  of  a  layer  of 
black  loam  averaging  from  five  to  six  inches  with  a  suhsoil  of  clay,  sandy  clay  and  in 
a  few  cases  sandy  clay  with  stones.  The  soil  generally  is  second  class  and  is  fairly 
good  for  agriculture.  The  township  is  timbered,  with  a  few  small  open  spots  in  the 
western  part.  The  timber  consists  mostly  of  poplar  with  patches  of  fairly  large  spruce 
and  tamarack.  These  patches  are  pretty  well  scattered  throughout  the  township. 
Spruce  is  not  found  in  great  quantities.  Slough  hay  can  be  cat  on  the  west  side  of 
Little  Egg  lake  in  several  places,  and  some  prairie  hay  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
township.  The  water  of  Little  Egg  lake  is  good,  but  that  of  the  other  lakes  is  likely 
not  fit  to  drink.  The  only  stream  of  any  importance  is  the  outlet  of  Little  Egg  lake. 
The  only  water-power  that  could  be  obtained  would,  be  by  damming  the  outlet  of  Little 
Egg  lake,  which  might  furnish  some  power  in  wet  summers.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
colder  than  that  of  Edmonton.  The  most  readily  available  fuel  is  dry  wood.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  in  this  township.  There  is  but  little  game,  as  the 
towiiship  is  near  Lac  la  Biche  settlement. — Raoul  Binfreij  DJj,8.,  1906. 

68.  There  is  no  wagon  road  reaching  the  fownship,  but  there  is  one  to  township 
68,  range  13.  The  township  can  also  be  reached  by  crossing  Lac  la  Biche  from  its 
Bouth  shore,  where  there  is  a  wagon  road.  The  soil  consists  of  a  layer  of  black  loam, 
averaging  six  inches,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  and  of 
clay  or  sandy  clay  in  the  western  part.  The  western  half  of  the  township  is  good  for 
farming.  The  eastern  half  consists  of  a  layer  of  black  loam  four  inches  thick  with 
a  subsoil  of  sand,  and  would  not  be  good  for  fanning.  The  township  is  well  timbered 
throughout.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  spruce  and  jackpine  in  the  noithern  part  of 
the  township,  with  bunches  of  fine  spruce  of  small  extent.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
township  there  are  bunches  of  poplar  and  x)oplar  mixed  with  spruce.  Slough  hay  can 
be  cut  on  the  shore  of  Lac  la  Biche,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  The  water  in  Lac 
la  Biche  is  very  good.  There  are  no  streams  of  imx>ortance  in  the  township  and  conse- 
quently no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of  Edmonton. 
The  most  readily  available  fuel  is  dry  wood.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  min- 
erals. ILynz,  fox  and  coyote  are  common«  Caribou  and  moose  are  likely  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  township. — Raoul  Rinfret,  D.L,8.j  1906. 

Range  16. 

29.  The  route  to  this  township  is  by  trail  from  Stettler  or  GleichexL  The  trail 
from  Stettler  is  not  so  hilly  as  the  other,  but  both  are  in  good  condition,  day  soil,  in 
varying  forms  of  consistency  is  found  throughout.  The  surface  is  prairie  without  any 
timber.  Two-thirds  of  the  township  is  very  hilly,  while  the  balance  is  rcUing.  Hand- 
Billt'lake  covers  a  considerable  part  of  sections  6,  7,  18  and  19.  This  lake  is  in  places 
over-vfifteen  feet  deep  and  was  at  one  time  much  larger  than  at  present,  the  level  hav- 
isg  fallen  fully  twenty  feet.  It  has  now  no  outlet,  and  only  some  very  small  creeks 
flowing  iirto  it.  Tho  water  is  very  soapy,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  soda.  There 
are  no  hay  areas  of  any  large  extent.  The  nearest  present  available  fuel  supply  is 
about  ten  miles  distant,  but  it  is  quite  likely  coal  will  be  found  in  this  township. 
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Some  was  found  in  the  pits  on  the  north  hoondaiy  of  section  31.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value.  Duck,  geese  and  prairie  chicken  were  seen 
in  considerahle  numbers.  The  soil  produces  excellent  grass,  and  there  are  springs  and 
sloughs  where  good  water  is  to  be  had,  making  this  a  good  location  for  ranching,  but 
the  surface  is  too  rough  for  agricultural  purposes. — Geo.  Edwards,  DJJJ3.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  accessible  by  trail  frcnn  Stettler  or  Oleichen,  the  distance 
either  way  being  about  the  same,  and  the  trails  being  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  clay,  producing  good  grass  and  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  The  surface 
is  prairie  without  any  timber.  There  is  some  rolling  land  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  township,  but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  area  is  yeiy  hilly.  There  are  no  hay  sections 
of  any  considerable  extent  Water  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  slough  There  aie 
no  streams.  The  climate  is  good.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  danger 
from,  summer  frosts.  There  is  no  apparent  fuel  supply  in  the  township.  Coal  is 
obtainable  in  the  next  adjoining  tonraiship  south.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  min- 
erals of  economic  value.  No  game  was  to  be  seen.  The  township  is  suitable  for 
ranching,  but  too  rough  for  agricultural  purposes. — Oeo.  Edwards,  DXJ3.,  1907. 

38.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Laoombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunts' 
ranch  in  section  17,  township  84,  range  15,  some  three  miles  across  prairie  from  the 
north  boundary  of  this  township.  The  soil  consists  of  three  to  four  inches  of  sandy 
loam  over  a  hard  sandy  day  or  clay  subsoil,  and  should  be  described  as  third  class,  it  is 
suited  only  for  ranching  purposes,  as  the  surface  is  steeply  rolling  prairie.  There  is 
no  timber  of  any  description  but  a  few  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the 
township.  Water  is  very  scarce;  a  few*  small  fresh  water  ponds  which  are  liable  to  dry 
up  in  summer  are  to  be  found  and  there  are  two  small  springs  in  the  west  part  of  the 
township.  No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the 
adjoining  townships  north  and  east.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtain* 
able  in  any  quantity  being  from  the  Hand  hills,  which  are  about  thirty  miles  south. 
There  is  no  stone  or  mineral.  Antelope  in  small  numbers  is  the  only  kind  of  game.— 
R.  H.  Cautley,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

• 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunts' 
ranch  in  section  17  of  this  township,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  roughly.  The  soil 
consists  of  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  hard  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,  and 
should  be  described  as  second  class  in  the  north  part  of  the  township  and  between 
second  and  third  class  in  the  south  four  miles,  where  it  is  very  rolling.  This  would 
make  a  good  ranching  locality  and  the  north  part  is  suitable  for  mixed  fanning. 
The  north  part  of  the  township  is  undulating  and  the  south  four  miles  is  rolling  or 
steeply  rolling  prairie.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  Small  hay  meadows 
are  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Sullivan  lake,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  this  township,  on  the  east  sides,  is  very  shallow  in  most  places,  the  urater  is  slightly 
alkaline  and  very  muddy,  a  great  quantity  of  fine  whitish  clay  being  held  in  suspen- 
sion. There  is  another  permanent  lake  called  Hunt  lake  in  sections  22  and  27,  which 
is  also  alkaline  and  muddy.  Fresh  water  is  rather  scarce  though  there  are  a  few  ponds 
and  a  large  fresh  water  spring  in  section  17,  which  forms  a  small  credc  which  flows 
into  Hunt  lake.  No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
in  Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  84  of  this  towoship  where  there  is  a  one  foot  seam  of 
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good  lignite  coal  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  soft  brown  lignite.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very 
scarce,  a  small  amount  of  dry  willow  can  be  obtained  around  sloughs  and  ponds. 
There  is  no  stone  or  mineral.  Antelope  in  small  numbers  is  the  only  kind  of  game. — 
B,  H.  CauiUy,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

66.  There  is  a  road  from  section  33  connecting  with  the  road  going  through  the 
settlement  of  Lac  la  Biche.  The  soil  is  fairly  good  for  agriculture,  half  the  sections 
being  first  class  soil  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  second  class.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  township  is  covered  by  lakes,  while  the  remainder  is  wooded.  Spruce  is  met  with 
in  great  quantities  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  township.  There  are 
many  places  where  very  big  spruce  are  seen.  Fine  spruce  are  also  f  oimd  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  township.  The  rest  of  the  timber  is  mostly  poplar.  Spots  of  small 
poplar  and  willows  are  not  uncommon.  The  southern  part  of  the  township  is  well  tim- 
bered with  fine  spruce.  Slough  hay  can  be  cut  in  certain  bays  of  Big  Egg  lake  and 
south  of  lake  Tremblay.  The  hay  is  principally  along  the  -northwest  end  of  Big  Egg 
lake.  The  water  of  the  big  lakes  is  good.  There  is  no  stream  of  importance,  except 
the  outlets  of  Tawakwato  and  Long  lakes.  The  only  water-power  which  could  be 
developed  would  be  on  the  outlets  of  the  two  last  named  lakes,  by  damming  up  the 
lakes,  although  there  is  very  little  difference  of  level,  apparently,  between  Tawakwato 
and  Big  Egg  lakes.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of  Edmonton.  The 
most  readily  available  fuel  is  dry  wood,  as  there  is  no  coal  found  in  the  township. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries,  nor  minerals  known.  Moose  was  very  plentiful  in  the 
south  and  southwest  parts  of  the  township.  Fresh  tracks  and  poplar  with  the  bark 
partly  eaten  were  numerous.  The  only  other  grame  was  lynx  and  foxes. — RaovX 
Btnfrei,  DJjS.,  1906. 

67.  This  township  is  reached  by  roads  coming  from  Lac  la  Biche  settlement. 
The  soil  consists  of  a  layer  of  black  loam  averaging  seven  inches  on  a  subsoil  of  clay 
or  sandy  clay,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  sand  and  stones.  The  soil  of  the  quarter  sections 
is  mostly  first  or  second  class  and  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  township 
is  timbered  in  the  southern  part  while  there  are  open  patches  in  the  northern  part. 
The  timber  is  mostly  poplar  and  willow.  Spruce  is  found  only  in  small  patches 
throughout  the  township.  In  many  places  there  is  only  small  poplar.  Li  many  open 
spots  several  hundred  tons  of  prairie  and  slough  hay  is  cut  every  year.  The  water  in 
the  lakes  of  this  township  is  not  fit  to  drink,  except  that  in  Big  Egg  lake.  There  are 
no  streams  of  any  consequence  nor  is  there  any  water-power.  The  climate  is  colder 
than  that  of  Edmonton.  Wood  is  the  most  readily  available  fuel,  as  there  is  no  coal 
found  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals,  but  lynx  and  foxes 
are  common,  while  good  fish  is  abundant  in  Lac  la  Birche. — Raoul  Rinfret,  D,L.8., 
1906. 

68.  The  Tonte  by  which  to  leach  this  township  is  along  the  road  which  follows 
the  sooth  side  of  Lac  la  Biche  and  crosses  section  7.  The  whole  township  consists  of 
about  three  sections.  The  soil  belongs  to  classes  one  and  two,  being  fairly  good  for 
agriculture.  The  surface  is  timbered,  with  spruce  in  section  31  and  poplar  in  the 
other  sections.  Some  slough  hay  might  be  obtained  in  section  81. — Raovl  Rinfrei, 
D.LJ3.,  1906. 

Range  16. 

89.  The  route  to  the  township  is  by  trail  from  Stettler  or  Oleichen.  The  distance 
is  about  the  same  either  way.  The  trails  are  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
clay  loam  with  gravel  or  clay  subsoil,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  general  farming. 

25b— 20 
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28.  This  township  may  be  reached  by  following  a  good  graded  road  south  from 
Llcydminster  along  the  fourth  meridian  about  thirty-two  miles,  croflsing  Battle 
river  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Uoydminster,  thence  by  a  fairly  good  trail  to  the 
east  side  of  Sounding  lake  where  there  is  a  small  detachment  of  mounted  police, 
thence  along  the  valley  of  Sounding  creek  about  fifteen  miles,  thence  leaving  the 
valley  and  over  rolling  prairie  to  this  township.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  general- 
ly clay  without  any  blade  soil  on  top  and  may  be  ranked  as  third  class.  The  surface 
ia  rolling  prairie  without  any  timber  or  scrub.  The  nearest  fuel  that  I  know  of  is 
in  the  valley  of  a  branch  of  Sounding  creek  coming  in  from  the  west  about  twenty- 
iiv(  miles  distant.  .  There  is  very  little  hay  land  in  the  township.  I  found  no  water, 
and  was  obliged  to  draw  it  from  the  south  side  of  township  27,  range  7,  for  my  horses 
niid  eaiup  use.  There  are  no  minerals  or  stone  quarries.  The  only  game  seen  was 
antelope. — David  Beatty,  D.L.S.,  1907, 

Range  8. 

1  and  2.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  locality  is  by  way  of  the  police  trail 
from  Coutts,  a  station  on  the  railway  owned  by  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
company,  in  township  1,  range  15.  This  trail  leads  directly  to  these  townships  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (August)  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil  on  the  uplands  is 
generally  a  hard  clay  with  a  few  patches  that  appear  to  be  loamy,  while  in  the 
valleys  it  is  a  clay  or  sandy  loam  very  fertile  but  limited  in  quantity.  The  surface 
is  very  much  broken  by  Milk  river  valley  and  by  coulees  leading  into  it,  thus  rend- 
ering travelling  through  these  townships  a  rather  difficult  task.  The  only  timber  is 
in  the  valleys  and  coulees,  and  consists  of  willow  and  cottonwood  of  no  great  quan- 
tity or  value.  Hay  was  cut  last  summer  in  townships  1,  ranges  8  and  9,  in  a  number 
of  places  that  had  been  fenced  to  keep  stock  away,  but  it  was  very  short,  averaging 
from*  six  to  eight  inches.  The  only  water  of  consequence  is  Milk  river.  It  is  fresh^ 
but  during  the  summer  months  becomes  very  low,  and  I  am  informed  has  at  times 
ceased  to  run  entirely.  The  bottom  lands  in  the  valley  are  liable  to  be  flooded  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  flooding  depending  entirely  upon  the  season.  There  are  no 
water-powers  in  this  township.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  equable  with  occasional 
summer  frosts,  but  frequent  and  violent  winds  prevail  through  the  entire  locality. 
Both  coal  and  wood  are  used  for  fuel  in  this  township.  They  may  be  procured  along 
the  river  and  in  several  of  the  large  coulees.  Coal  was  dug  by  our  party  in  section 
36,  township  1,  range  9,  and  I  was  informed  that  in  section  34  or  35,  township  1, 
range  8,  a  vein  had  been  opened  by  the  settlers.  Veins  of  weathered  lignite  were 
observed  in  several  of  the  coul6es  in  these  townships,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  very  large  supply  of  coal  in  this  locality.  There  is  an  abundance  of  sandstone  in 
the  coulees.  The  harder  varieties,  which  are  easily  obtained,  make  very  good  build- 
ing material.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found  by  us  in  these  townships. 
Coyotes,  badgers,  rattle  snakes  and  a  few  prairie  chickens  were  the  only  varieties 
of  game  noticed.  There  are  several  settlers  and  ranchers  in  these  townships,  and  the 
Pend.  d'Oreille  Northwest  Mounted  Police  post  is  situated  on  Milk  river  in  town- 
ship 2,  range  %,—A,  E,  Hawkins,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

3  and  4.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  locality  is  by  way  of  the  police  trail 
from  Coutts,  a  station  on  the  railway  owned  by  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
company,  and  situated  in  township  1,  range  15.  This  trail  leads  directly  past  these 
townships,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (August)  was  in  good  condition.  The  soil 
is  a  hard  clay,  but  in  places  appears  to  be  loamy.  I  think  it  is  probably  best 
adapted  for  cattle  or  sheep  raising,  except  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Pend  d'OreUle 
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also  several  freshwater  springs  near  the  ec'ges  of  the  lake?.  No  water-power  can  be 
developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts 
are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  is  obtainable  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  township 
but  wood  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtainable  in  any  quantity  being  from  the  Hand- 
hills  which  are  about  thirty  miles  south.  There  is  no  stone  or  minercl  and  no  game. 
—R.  H.  CautUy,  DJj,8.,  1907. 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which  runs 
from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Spiers' 
ranch  in  section  16,  of  this  township  via  the  south  ecd  of  Gbugh  lake,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  roughly.  The  soil  consists  of  two  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  hfird 
sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil.  In  sections  35  and)  36  there  is  some  first  class  land,  the 
soil  being  deep  and  the  surface  level  and  there  is  quite  a  strip  of  fairly  level  prairie 
on  the  edge  of  this  township  which  should  be  described  as  second  class  and  suitable 
for  mixed  farming,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  township  is  steeply  rolling  prairie  and 
only  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  descriptior.  Small 
bay  meadows  are  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful  there  being 
six  permanent  lakes,  three  of  which  are  slightly  alkaline  and  tha  others  fresh,  also 
there  are  four  large  freshwater  springs  in  different  parts  of  the  towrship  and  numer- 
ous ponds,  some  of  which  are  slightly  alkaline  but  most  of  which  are  fresh-  Noi  water- 
power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  thsi  of  the  Stelt'er  d'str'ct  and 
summer  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the  adjoining  township 
fast  but  wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtainable  in  any  quantity  being 
from  the  Handbills  which  are  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  south.  There  is  no  stona  or 
mineral  and  no  game. — R.  H.  Oautley,  DJj.8,,  1907. 

Range  17, 

« 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  CanadiEui  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handbills  and  enters  this  township  in  section  30  leaving  it  in  section  4.  The  soil 
consists  of  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  or  sandy  clay  sulh- 
soil  except  in  the  west  two  miles  of  the  township  where  the  subsoil  is  more  of 
a  gumbo  nature.  The  east  part  of  the  township  should  be  described  as  second  class 
although  there  is  some  land  adjoining  Farrel  lake  which  may  be  called  first 
class  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  but  the  west  two  miles  is  more  suitable  for 
ranching  purposes.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  in  character,  and  there  is  very 
little  brush  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  shore  of  Farrell  lake  where 
there  is  some  small  grey  willow.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  There  are 
small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township  and  three  or  four  hundred 
tons  of  upland  hay  can  be  cut  in  sections  25,  26  and  27,  along  the  edge  of  Farrell 
lake.  Water  is  fairly  plentiful,  there  being  five  permanent  lakes,  two  of  which  are 
slightly  alkaline  and  milky  in  appearance,  the  others  including  Farrell  lake  are  fresh 
water.  Farrell  lake  stretches  right  across  this  township  from  east  to  west,  and  aver- 
ages about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  it  is  about  eight  feet  deep  and  the  water 
is  fresh  although  rather  milky  in  appearance  owing  to  some  white  salt  which  is  held  in 
suspension  although  cattle  like  it  very  much.  There  are  also  two  spring-fed  creeks 
which  run  into  Farrell  lake  and  which  have  deep  x)ools  of  water  along  their  course. 
No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Stettler  dis- 
trict, and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  but  coal  can  be 
obtained  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  the  township.  The^e  is  no  stone  or  mineral 
and  no  game. — R.  H.  Oautley,  D.L£,,  1907, 

25b-20i 
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34.  The  beat  route  for  reaching  this  township  ia  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  via  the 
south  end  of  Oough  lake  and  passes  through  this  township,  entering  it  in  section  30 
and  leaving  it  in  section  1.  The  soil  consists  of  three  to  si^  inches  of  sandy  loam 
over  a  hard  sancty  clay  or  clay  subsoil  and  should  be  described  as  second  class,  except 
in  the  south  part  of  the  township,  where,  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  described  as  betwieen  second  and  third  class  The  north  four  miles  of 
the  township  are  suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  the  south  two  milea  would  make 
good  ranching  country.  The  north*  four  miles  of  this  township  are  gently  rolling 
to  rolling  prairie,  and  the  south  two  miles  are  rolling  to  steeply  rolling  prairie  and 
there  is  considerable  grey  willow  brush  around  the  edges  of  sloughs  and  pounds. 
There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  There  are  numerous  small  hay  meadows 
scattered  all  through  the  township.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  there  being 
thirteen  permanent  lakes  in  this  township,  including  part  of  Farrell  lake,  all  of  which 
are  fresh  water  except  No.  8,  in  which  the  water  is  slightly  alkaline  and  very  milky 
in  appearance,  owing  to  some  white  salt  held  in  suspension.  Besides  these  lakes  there 
are  numerous  fresh  water  ponds,  scattered  all  through  the  township.  No  water-power 
can  be  deyeloped.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Stettler  district  and  sum- 
mer frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  to  be  found  in  small  quantities  around  ponds 
and  sloughs,  where  there  is  a  grey  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  no  stone  or  mineral,  and  no 
game  in  the  township. — B.  H.  Cautley,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Bange  18. 

29.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  either  from  Gleichen  to  Percie-^ 
ville  on  the  Bed  Deer  river  across  the  government  ferry  and  thence  to  the  township 
fay  the  trail  over  the  Handbills,  or  from  Stettler  to  the  Imperial  ranch  in  township 
83,  range  18,  and  thence  across  the  prairie.  Both  trails  are  very  good,  but  the  latter 
obviates  the  river  crossing  and  the  high  hills  dose  to  the  river.  The  soil  is  usiially 
a  good  loam  suitable  especially  for  grazing  and  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  open 
prairie,  with  no  timber  nor  hay  of  any  value.  The  water  in  Michichi  and  Willow 
creeks  is  good,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  both  streams  drying  up  in  the  sunmier.  A 
few  springs  on  the  east  boundary  give  a  permanent  supply  in  their  immediate  locality. 
There  is  no  water-power  available.  Some  frosts  occur  in  June,  July  and  September. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  district  north  of  Gleichen.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  surrounding  townships  east  and  west,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  was  found  in  this 
township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  as  far  as 
observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township.  The  dipping  station  for  the  district 
north  of  Bed  Deer  river  is  on  the  east  boundary  of  this  township. — C.  (7.  FairchUd, 
DJj.B.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail  via  Imperial 
ranch.  The  soil  is  day  with  spots  of  black  loam  and  gumbo  suitable  for  ranching. 
The  surface  is  prairie  with  no  timber  of  any  value  and  no  hay.  The  water  in 
ViftTiifflti  creek  is  good  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  as  the  creek  goes  dry  in  both 
branches  in  a  dry  season.  The  lake  shown  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  31  is 
alkaline.  There  is  no  water-power  available.  The  climate  is  rather  drier  than  the 
surrounding  district,  and  at  present  subject  to  summer  frosts.  No  coal  was  found 
in  the  township,  but  it  is  easily  obtained  from  Michichi  cre^  to  the  west  or  in  the 
Handbills  to  the  southeast.    There  is  no  stone  quarry  in  the  township  and  no  eco- 
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nomic  minerals  were  observed.    No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. — (7.  G,  Fait* 
child,  DXS.,  1907 

31.  The  township  is  best  reached  by  trail  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail  via 
Imi)erial  ranch.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  and  a  gumbo  suitable  for  ranching.  The 
surface  is  open  prairie  with  no  timber.  About  300  acres  of  coarse  hay  is  found  in 
the  southwest  comer  on  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  31  and  32.  Water  in  springe 
is  goody  but  the  creeks  are  alkaline  and  run  dry  in  summer.  A  spring  in  section 
29  is  the  only  permanent  supply.  There  is  no  water-power  in  this  township.  The 
climate  is  dry  with  some  summer  frosts.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the 
township,  but  coal  is  found  in  Michichi  creek  to  the  southwest.  No  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  eiconomic  value  were  observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  town- 
ship.—C.  0.  Fcnrchild,  DX.8.,  1907. 

32.  This  township  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  trail  from  Stettler;  the  trail 
is  good.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  and  gumbo,  and  is  suitable  for  ranching.  The  sur- 
face is  open  prairie  with  no  timber.  A  course  hay  slough  on  section  20  contains 
about  one  hundred  acres.  There  are  no  creeks  with  running  water,  and  no  water- 
powera  The  climate  is  dry  with  some  summer  frosts.  No  coal,  lignite,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. 
There  was  no  water  fit  for  camp  use  in  this  township  and  this  surv^  was  made  from 
a  camp  in  township  31,  rang*e  18. — C.  C  FairchUd,  DX.8.,  1907. 

38.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handbills  and  which  passes  through  sections  35,  36,  and  26  of  this  township.  There 
is  also  a  trail  which  branches  off  the  above  mentioned  trail  in  township  34^  range  18, 
and  runs  to  the  Gk)pher  Head  ranch  in  section  32  of  this  township.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  three  to  six  inches  of  sand  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,,  and  should 
be  described  as  being  between  second  and  third  class;  part  of  this  township  is  suit- 
able for  ranching  purposes.  The  country  is  gently  rolling  prairie,  and  there  ia  very 
little  brush  except  in  the  extreme  westerly  part  o^  the  township,  where  there  is  some 
gr^  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  des- 
cription. There  are  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water 
is  rather  scarce,  there  being  only  two  permanent  lakes,  including  Farrell  lake,  which 
just  enters  the  northeast  comer  of  this  township  and  which  is  fresh  water,  the  other 
lake  in  section  21  is  slightly  alkaline  and  rather  milky  in  appearance.  There  is  a 
spring  fed  creek  which  flows  through  this  township  into  Farrell  lake  which  has  ipooia 
of  water  along  its  course^  and  there  is  a  good  fresh  water  spring  in  section  32.  No 
water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district, 
and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  in 
the  west  patt  of  this  township  and  the  township  west  of  it  where  there  are  scattered 
dumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  lignite 
veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineral,  and  there  is  no  game. — R.  B.  Oautiep,  DXJS.,  1907. 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which  runs 
from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the  Hand- 
hills  and  which  passes  through  this  township,  entering  it  in  section  31  and  leaving  it 
in  section  2.  Another  branch  of  this  trail,  which  runs  east  of  Farrell  lake,  enters  this 
township  in  section  34  and  leaves  it  in  section  25.  Tbere  iis  also  a  good  trail  running 
to  the  Qaphet  Head  ranch,  in  township  33,  range  18,  which  branches  off  the  first 
mentioned  trail  in  section  19,  and  leaves  the  township  in  section  5.    The  soil  consists 
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sandy  and  clay  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  and  8upx>0Tts  a  fair  growth  of  grass.  There 
are  no  hay  lands  of  any  value,  no  timber,  no  quarries  and  no  indications  of  coal  or 
other  minerals  within  ihe  township. — C.  A.  Magrath,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  IS. 

2.  The  best  road  to  reach  this  township  is  along  the  very  excellent  trail  used  by 
the  Eoyal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  officers  from  Coutts,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
o\rned  by  the  Alberta  railway  and  Irrigation  company,  in  township  1,  range  15  and 
distant  about  ten  miles.  The  soil  is  a  clay  or  sandy  loam  with  patches  of  clay  and 
gravel,  but  owing  to  the  very  dry  seasons  this  locality  is  probably  best  adapted  for 
sheep  or  cattle  raising.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie,  the  southwestern  portion 
befijg  traversed  by  Milk  river.  The  only  timber  found  is  in*  the  valley  of  this  river 
consisting  chiefly  of  willow,  cottonwood  and  poplar  in  very  limited  quantities.  There 
Arere  no  hay  lands  observed  in  this  township.  The  only  w^ter  of  consequence  ia  Milk 
river,  the  water  of  which  is  fresh.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  very  low  and  has 
ceased  to  flow  on  several  occasions.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  valley  are  subject 
to  flooding  during  the  spring  freshets,  the  d^>th  varying  with  the  season.  There  are 
no  available  water-powers.  The  climate  is  equable  with  occasionally  a  summer 
frost  but  this  entire  locality  is  subject  to  very  strong  winds.  Coal  is  the  fuel  most 
readily  available  and  may  be  procured  at  Coutts.  A  small  quantity  of  wood  is 
found  on  Milk  river,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  dry  willows.  Sandstone  in  unlimited 
q^iantities  may  be  obtained  on  Milk  river  and  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be 
used  as  building  material.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  noticed.  Coyotes, 
foxes,  badgers,  a  f^w  beavers  and  prairie  chicken  were  the  only  game  seen  in  thia 
township.  There  are  two  settlers  in  the  township,  both  of  whom  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  raising  cattle  and  horses  rather  than  farming.-r-il.  ZT.  Hawkin^y  DJj.Si,  1906. 

8.  The  surface  of  this  township  varies  from  level  to  gently  rolling  prairie.  Some 
depressions  or  coulees  occur  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  township  and  surface 
stones  are  found  in  some  of  these  coule6s.  The  soil  is  a  clay  and  sandy  loam  and  has 
a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  inches.  There  is  a  fair  growth  of  grass  in  the  township. 
Water,  from  recent  heavy  rains,  was  available  in  some  small  sloughs.  There  are  no 
hay  lands  of  any  value,  no  timber,  no  quarries  and  no  indications  of  coal  or  other 
minerals  within  the  township. — C.  A.  Magrath,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

65.  The  township  is  crossed  from  section  3  to  section  31  by  the  public  road  going 
to  Lac  la  Biche.  The  soil  consists  of  a  layer  of  black  loam  averaging  five  to  six 
inches  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  sandy  clay,  with  stones  in  several  places.  The  soil 
of  about  one-half  of  the  quarter  sections  is  first  class,  while,  that  of  a  great  part  of  the 
rest  is  second  class.  The  township  is  fairly  good  for  farming.  It  is  well  timbered, 
except  a  strip  that  extends  from  section  31  to  section  1  consisting  of  open  spots,  or 
brush  and  small  poplar.  The  timber  is  mostly  poplar.  In  places  cottonwood  and 
birch  are  met  with.  Spruce  and  tamarack  are  seen  only  in  small  bunches,  on  more 
than  one-third  of  the  section  lines,  especially  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  township. 
The  open  spots  seen  in  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32  give  a  limited  supply  of  prairie  hay. 
Slough  hay  is  cut  mostly  around  Hay  lake.  All  the  hay  cut  in  the  township  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundreds  of  tons.  The  water  in  the  lakes  is  not  fit  to 
drink.  That  of  Little  Beaver  creek  is  good.  This  creek  traverses  section  31.  It 
nearly  ran  dry  in  the  summer  of  1906.  Lacroix  lake  could  bo  used  to  generate  water- 
power  in  the  spring,  but  in  dry  summers  very  little  water  flows  out  of  it.  The  climate 
appears  to  be  a  little  colder  than  that  of  Edmonton,  although  the  winter  of  1906-1907 
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ate  is  rather  dry  and  summer  frosts  were  observed  in  June  and  July.  Goal  is 
obtainable  to  the  south  and  west  along  Red  Deer  river  and  Michichi  creek.  No 
coal  or  lignite  was  found  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
economic  minerals.    A  few  antelope  were  seen. — (7.  C.  FairchUd,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

33.  TSke  best  route  for.  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Gropher  Head  ranch  in  section  32,  township  33,  range  18,  one  and  one-half  miles 
across  prairie  from  the  east  boundary  of  this  township.  The  soil  consiBts  of  from 
two  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,  and  should  be 
described  as  thira  class  land  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  except  for  a 
few  quarter  sections  in  sections  17,  18,  19  and  20,  which  being  fairly  level  may  be 
called  second  class.  This  township  is  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  The  surface 
is  steeply  rolling  prairie  and  there  are  scattered  clumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  some  small  i>oplar  all  through  the  township.  There 
is  no  timber  of  any  description,  but  there  are  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all 
through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful,  as  there  are  numerous  deep  fresh  water 
ponds  all  through  the  township,  especially  in  the  north  half.  No  water-power  can 
be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  sjimmer 
frofifts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  all  through  the 
township.  There  are  no  lig-nite  veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineraL  No  game  is  found. — 
12.  H.  Cauiley,  D.L.S.,  1907'. 

34.  Tiie  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handbills,  and  which  passes '  through  section  80  of  township  84,  range  18,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  prairie  from  the  east  boundary  of  this  township.  The 
soil  averages  from  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam,  over  a  sandy  day  or  clay  sub- 
soil and  must  be  described  as  third  class  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  th A  country; 
it  is  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  There  are  a  few  quarter  sections  in  the  nortii- 
easterly  part  of  the  township  which  are  fairly  level  and  may  be  called  second  class, 
which  are  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  generally  steeply  rolling 
prairie,  with  scattered  clumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  some  small  poplar.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description,  but  there  are  small 
hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful,  there  being 
numerous  fresh  water  ponds  all  through  the  township.  No  water-x>ower  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts 
are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  all  through  the  town- 
ship. There  are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineral.  No  game  is  found. — B.  H. 
Cauiley,  DX.8.,  1907. 

66.  The  pack  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  Lac  la  Biche  crosses  this  township 
on  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26  and  26  and  was  opened  for  wagons  by  me  as  far  as  sec- 
tion 27.  It  is  a  good  trail  though  rough  in  places.  Black  loam  and  clay  subsoil  pre- 
vails in  the  twelve  northern  sections  but  the  southern  x>art  of  the  township  is  generally 
covered  with  swamps  and  muskeg,  though  patches  of  fairly  good  land  are  found  all- 
through  it.  It  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  all  covered  with- a 
growth  of  spruce,  poplar  and  willow  mostly  dry.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value. 
About  fifty  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  south  of  sections  4  and  5.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  lakes  on  sections  17,  22,  26,  and  also  from  Flat  lake  on 
sections  6,  7  and  18.  Flat  lake  creek  is  a  stream  about  fifty  links  wide  by  one  foot 
deep  and  flows  in  sections  8, 19,  30  and  31  where  it  joins  Pine  creek.    No  land  is  liable 
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tiaversed  by  Milk  river.  The  only  timber  found  is  in  the  valley  of  this  river  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  willow,  cottonwood  and  poplar  in  very  limited  quantities.  There  was  no 
hay  lands  observed  in  this  township.  The  only  water  of  consequence  is  Milk  river,  the 
water  of  which  is  fresh.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  very  low  and  has  ceased 
to  flow  on  several  occasions.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  valley  are  subject  to  flooding 
during  the  spring  freshets,  the  depth  varying  with  the  season.  There  are  no  available 
water-powers.  The  climate  is  equable  with  occasionally  a  summer  frost,  but  this 
entire  locality  is  subject  to  very  strong  winds.  Coal  is  the  fuel  most  readily  available 
and  may  be  procured  at  Coutts.  A  small  quantity  of  wood  is  found  on  Milk  river. 
consisting  chiefly  of  small  dry  willows.  Sandstone  in  unlimited  quantities  may  be 
obtained  on  Milk  river  and  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  used  as  building 
material.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  noticed.  Ooyote,  fox»  badger,  a 
few  beaver  and  prairie  chicken  were  the  only  game  seen  in  this  township.  There  are 
two  settlers  in  the  township,  both  of  whom  devote  their  attention  to  raising  cattle  and 
horses  rather  than  farming. — A.  H.  Hawhina,  DXj8.,  1906. 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail,  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunf s 
ranch  in  section  17,  township  84,  range  15,  from  there  it  is  ten  miles  across  prairie 
to  the  centre  of  this  township.  The  soil  consists  of  two  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam 
with  a  hard  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,  and  should  be  described  as  being  between 
second  and  third  class.  It  is  suitable  for  ranching  purposes  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for 
mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  or  rolling  prairie,  but  in  the 
south  of  this  township  the  surface  is  rolling  or  steeply  rolling.  There  is  no  timber  of 
any  description.  Small  hay  meadows  are  scattered  bSL  through  the  township.  Water 
is  rather  scarce  in  this  township,  there  are  two  permanent  lakes  one  in  section  29 
being  six  feet  deep  and  containing  fresh  water,  the  other  in  section  1,  being  four  feet 
deep  and  alkaline.  There  are  two  small  creeks  of  fresh  water  running  through  this 
township  which  were  almost  dry  at  the  time  of  survey  (October),  but  there  were  i>ools 
of  fresh  water  all  along  their  beds.  No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is 
similar  to  the  Stettler  district,  sununer  frosts  being  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained 
in  this  township  in  section  86,  there  is  a  small  seam  about  18  inches  thick,  where 
ranchers  have  already  commenced  mining  it,  and  in  sections  11  and  18  there  are  out- 
croppings  of  a  small  seam.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce  and  the  nearest  obtainable  in 
any  quantity  is  from  the  Handbills  about  thirty  miles  south.  There  is  no  stone  or 
mineral.  Antelope  in  small  numbers  is  the  only  kind  of  game. — B.  H.  Oautley,  DJjJ3., 
1907. 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunts' 
ranch  in  section  17,  township  34,  range  15,  from  there  it  is  twelve  miles  across  prairie 
round  the  south  end  of  Sullivan  lake,  to  the  centre  of  this  township.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  three  to  four  inches  of  sandy  loam  with  a  hard  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil  and 
should  be  described  as  being  between  second  and  third  class.  It  is  suitable  for  ranch- 
ing purposes  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  undulating 
prairie.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  Small  hay  meadows  are  scattered  all 
through  the  township.  Sullivan  lake,  which  takes  up  one-third  of  this  township,  is 
very  shallow  in  most  places,  and  the  water  is  slightly  alkaine  and  very  muddy,  a  great 
quantity  of  a  fine  whitish  clay  being  held  in  suspension.  Several  small  fresh  water 
springs  flow  into  the  lake  in  this  township  and  water  should  be  easily  obtained  by 
digging  wells.  No  water-power  can  be  developed  The  climate  is  similar  to  the 
Stettler  district,  and  summer  frosts  are  rare.     Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  just  south 
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in  the  townahip.  Water  may  be  obtained  in  Michichi  creA  at  the  southeast  comer 
and  in  the  various  sloughs  and  small  lakes  in  the  northern  part,  none  of  which  are 
alkaline.  There  is  no  danger  of  floods  and  no  water-iwwers.  The  climate  is  dry  with 
an  ooeasional  summer  frost.  Coal  may  be  obtained  for  fuel  from  the  yalley  of  Bed 
Doer  river  to  the  west.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were 
observed.    No  game  was  seen. — C,  C.  Fairchild,  D.L^,,  1907, 

« 

32.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail.  The  soil  is  a 
tough  clay  loam  suitable  for  ranching  and  mixed  farming.  There  is  no  timber  in 
the  township.  Some  hay  is  cut  near  the  west  boundary  on  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred acres.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  is  obtainable  in  the  lakes.  There  is  no  danger  of 
flooding  and  no  water-xx)wer.  The  climate  is  dry  with  an  occasional  summer  frost. 
Coal  for  fuel  is  obtainable  from  Bed  Deer  river  vfdl^  to  the  west.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  and  no  economic  minerals.  A  considerable  number  of  duck  and  geese  were 
seen  on  the  lakes.— C.  0.  Fairchild,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the'Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Paciflc  railway,  to  the 
Hand  hills,  via  Big  VaU^  creek,  and  which  passes  through  this  township,  entering 
it  in  section  33  and  leaving  it  in  section  1.  The  soil  averages  from  three  to  six 
inches  of  black  loam  over  a  hard  clay  or  sandy  subsoil,  and  may  be  described  as 
mostly  third  class  and  suitable  only  for  ranching  purposes,  although  in  the  north 
part  of  the  township  there  are  some  fairly  level  quarter  sections,  which  may  be  called 
second  dass,  and  are  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  northwest  and  east  parts  of 
this  township  are  steeply  rolling  prairie,  with  sc2:tter6d  clumps  of  gray  willow  and 
some  small  iK>plar,  but  the  central  and  southwest  parts  are  fairly  level'  and  open 
prairie«  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description  but  there  are  small  hay  meadows 
scattered  all  through  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the  billy  parts 
of  this  township,  there  being  numerous  fresh  water  ponds,  but  in  the  level  parts  the 
water  is  alkaline  and  scarce.  Mudspring  lake,  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  is  about  flve  feet  deep  and  is  quite  alkaline,  the  water  being  very  milky. 
The  edge  of  this  lake  is  very  soft  and  all  around  the  lake  are  to  be  found  mud- 
springs  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth, 
which  I  was  not  able. to  ascertain,  but  it  was  more  than  twelve  feet.  No  water-power 
can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  sunmier 
frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  in  small  quantities  in  the  northwest  and 
extreme  east  parts  of  this  township,  where  there  is  some  dry  willow  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stcne  or  mineral  No  game  is 
found.— i2.  H.  Cautley,  DXJS.,  1907. 

65.  A  fairly  good  trail  crosses  the  township  on  sections  18,  17,  9,  3,  2,  and  12. 
About  sixty  per  cent  of  this  township  is  swampy  but  Ae  remaining  forty  per  cent 
has  about  four  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  suitable  for  mixed  fanning. 
The  surface  is  all  wooded  with  poplar,  willow  and  spruce  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value.  About  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  could  be 
cut  on  the  west  side  of  Flat  lake.  Flat  lake  covers  about  ten  sections  of  this  township 
and  Pine  creek  touches  the  northwest  comer  of  section  31.  This,  with  several  small 
creeks  flowing  into  Flat  lake,  gives  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water.  There  is  no 
water-power.  The  climate  is  good  and  there  is  no  indication  of  summer  frost.  Wood 
for  fuel  can  be  obtained  on  every  quarter  section  but  no  lignite  veins  were  observed. 
No  mineral  of  any  value  was  seen  in  the  township.    Very  little  game  was  seen.    Flat 
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Some  was  found  in  the  pits  on  the  north  honndary  of  section  31.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  or  minerals  of  economic  value.  Duck,  geese  and  prairie  chicken  were  seen 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  soil  produces  excellent  grrass,  and  there  are  springs  and 
sloughs  where  good  water  is  to  be  had,  making  this  a  good  location  for  ranching,  but 
the  surface  is  too  rough  for  agricultural  purposes. — Oeo.  Edwards,  DJjJS.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  accessible  by  trail  from  Stettler  or  Qleicheiiy  tlie  distance 
either  way  being  about  the  same,  and  the  trails  being  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  clay,  producing  good  grass  and  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  The  surface 
is  prairie  without  any  timber.  There  is  some  rolling  land  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  township,  but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  area  is  very  hilly.  There  are  no  hay  sections 
of  any  considerable  extent  Water  is  to  be  f oimd  only  in  a  few  sloughs.  There  are 
no  streams.  The  climate  is  good.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  danger 
from,  summer  frosts.  There  is  no  apparent  fuel  supply  in  the  township.  Goal  is 
obtainable  in  the  next  adjoining  tovmship  south.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  min- 
erals of  economic  value.  No  game  was  to  be  seen.  The  township  is  suitable  for 
ranching,  but  too  rough  for  agricultural  purposes. — Oeo,  Edwards,  DJjJS.,  1907. 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  whidi 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunts' 
ranch  in  section  17,  township  84,  range  15,  some  three  miles  across  prairie  from  ihe 
north  boundary  of  this  township.  The  soil  consists  of  three  to  four  inches  of  sandy 
loam  over  a  hard  sandy  day  or  day  subsoil,  and  should  be  described  as  third  dass,  it  is 
suited  only  for  ranching  purposes,  as  the  surface  is  steeply  rolling  pndrie.  There  is 
no  timber  of  any  description  but  a  few  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the 
township.  Water  is  very  scarce;  a  fewi  small  fresh  water  ponds  whidi  are  liable  to  dry 
up  in  summer  are  to  be  found  and  there  are  two  small  springs  in  the  west  part  of  the 
township.  No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  dimate  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the 
adjoining  townships  north  and  east.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtain- 
able in  any  quantity  being  from  the  Hand  hills,  which  are  about  thirty  miles  south. 
There  is  no  stone  or  mineral.  Antelope  in  small  numbers  is  the  only  kind  of  game. — 
R.  H.  Cautley,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

• 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  whidi 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Hunts' 
ranch  in  section  17  of  this  township,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  roufl^ily.  The  soil 
consists  of  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  hard  sandy  clay  or  day  subsoil,  and 
should  be  described  as  second  class  in  the  north  part  of  the  township  and  between 
second  and  third  class  in  the  south  four  miles,  where  it  is  very  rolling.  This  would 
make  a  good  ranching  locality  and  the  north  part  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming. 
The  north  part  of  the  township  is  undulating  and  the  south  four  miles  is  rolling  or 
steeply  rolling  prairie.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  Small  hay  meadows 
are  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Sullivan  lake,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  this  township,  on  the  east  sides,  is  very  shallow  in  most  places,  the  water  is  slightly 
alkaline  and  very  muddy,  a  great  quantity  of  fine  whitish  clay  being  held  in  suspen- 
sion. There  is  another  permanent  lake  called  Hunt  lake  in  sections  22  and  27,  which 
is  also  alkaline  and  muddy.  Fresh  water  is  rather  scarce  though  there  are  a  few  ponds 
and  a  large  fresh  water  spring  in  section  17,  which  forms  a  small  creek  which  flows 
into  Hunt  lake.  No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
in  Stettler  district  and  sunmier  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  34  of  this  tovroiship  where  there  is  a  one  foot  seam  of 
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with  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  velocity  of  about  two  and  one-half  milas  per  hour. 
There  is  little  danger  of  flooding  and  no  water-power  is  available.  Th3  climate  is 
fine  and  dry  with  occasional  summer  frosts.  Coal  is  obtainable  along  the  banks  of 
Eed  Deer  river.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were  ob- 
served.   No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. — (7.  0.  FairchUd,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

•31.  This  township  may  be  reached  eillier  from  Stettler  on  the  east  side  of  Hed 
Deer  river  and  Carbon  on  the  iwest  side  of  the  river  over  good  trails.  The  soil  in  the 
river  bottom  is  mostly  hardpan  and  sand  with  very  little  growth.  On  the  high  banks 
the  soil  is  generally  a  good  black  loam,  suitable  for  mixed  fanning.  The  surface  is 
generally  prairie  with  clumps  of  Cottonwood,  poplar  and  spruce  along  Red  Deer  river 
bottom  and  in  various  ravines.  Timber  will  average  ten  inches  in  diameter  but  the 
quantity  is  limited  and  will  all  be  required  for  the  ssttlers'  use.  .  Gcoi  uplaid  hay 
ean  be  obtained  on  the  top  of  the  high  banks  in  large  quantities.  Plenty  of  good  fresh 
water  was  found  in  Red  Deer  river,  which  averages  five  chains  wide,  three  feet  deep 
and  has  a  velocity  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  There  is  very  little  danger 
of  flooding  and  no  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is  fine  and  dry  with  occa- 
sional summer  frost.  Coal  for  fuel  is  obtainable  along  ths  banks  of  Red  Deer  river. 
There  arc  no  stone  quarrie?  and  no  economic  minerals  were  observed.  No  game  was 
seen  in  this  township. — C.  C,  FairchUd,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

65.  Tihere  is  a  good  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  the  township  and  the  set- 
tlers have  opened  trails  to  reach  mostly  any  point  of  the  township.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  of  black  loam  underlain  by  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming. 
About  sixty  percent  of  this  township  is  wooded  and  about  forty  per  cent  is  scrub 
or  growing  poplar  distributed  all  over  the  township,  but  no  timber  of  any  value  is 
found.  There  is  about  one  hunderd  tons  of  hay  along  Pine  creek.  This  creek  is 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  one  foot  deep  and  gives  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 
There  is  no  water-power  and  none  can  be  develop  ::d.  There  is  no  indi?ation  of  sum- 
mer frost  and  the  climate  is  good.  Wood  as  fuel  can  be  obtained  on  every  section 
hut  no  lignite  veins  were  observeu.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of 
economic  value.    There  is  very  little  game. — J.  L.  Cote,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

67.  {East  outline). — ^Along  this  line  about  forty  x)er  cent  is  a  sandy  or  stony  soil 
while  the  balance  is  divided  between  lakes,  muskegs  and  swamps. — J.  L.  Cote,  DJj.8., 
1907. 

68.  (Bast  outline). — ^Athabaska  river  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and 
crosses  the  line  on  section  25.  The  valley  is  about  three  hundred  feet  deep  with  a 
coini>aratively  ea^  incline.  The  soil  along  sections  36,  25  and  24  may  be  classified  as 
second  class  but  along  sections  13,  12  and  1  it  is  generally  spruce  swamp  with  some 
ridges.-V.  L.  Cote,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  22 

10  &  11.  (Third  correction  line). — The  best  route  for  reaching  this  portion  of  these 
townships  is  by  following  the  road  along  the  correction  line,  from  Leavings,  a  station 
in  range  26,  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  (November)  this  road  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  soil 
is  either  clay  or  sandy  loam  and  is  apparently  well  adapted  for  farming  as  proved  by 
the  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  the  excellent  crops  of  grain  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
TkiQ  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  one  small  coulee  cutting  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  is  neither  timber  nor  brush  in  these  townships.  A  large  pond  of  water  held 
by  a  dam,  evidently  for  watering  stock,  was  noticed  in  the  eastern  i)ortion  of  township 
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Good  upland  hay  covers  nearly  half  the  township.  Handhills  lake  takes  up  ahout  four 
square  miles  of  the  area.  This  lake  has  fallen  fully  twenty  feet  within  a  few  years. 
It  formerly  was  the  source  of  BuUpound  creek  but  there  is  row  no  outflow  of  water. 
There  are  a  few  very  small  creeks  flowing  into  the  lake.  The  water  appears  to  contain 
considerable  soda,  giving  it  a  very  soapy  apx)earance  and  taste.  There  is  a  large  pool 
of  good  water  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  bar. 
There  are  several  springs  of  good  water  among  the  hills.  The  climate  is  good,  summer 
frosts  do  not  seem  to  be  prevalent.  There  is  no  fuel  within  the  township  but  coal  is 
obtainable  within  16  miles  both  eiist  and  west.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals 
of  economic  value.  Geese,  duck  and  prairie  chicken  were  plentifuL  This  township 
is  at  present  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  ranchers  none  of  whom  have  done  anything  in 
the  way  of  agriculture.  Fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  township  would  make  good 
farms. — Oeo,  Edwards,  DJj,8.,  1907. 


30.  This  township  can  be  most  conveniently  reached  by  trail  from  Stettler.  The 
trail  is  in  good  order.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  or  clay  loam  with  gravel  subsoil,  suit- 
able for  general  agricultural  purposes.  The  surface  is  prairie  with  no  timber.  There 
are  no  large  hay  meadows,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  township  produces  good 
upland  grass  which  is  used  for  fodder.  There  are  a  few  small  streams  and  several 
springs  of  good  water.  BuUpound  creek  traverses  this  township.  It  was  formerly  the 
outlet  of  Handbills  lake,  and  a  stream  of  considerable  volume,  but  oiling  to  the  level 
of  the  lake  falling  about  twenty  feet,  there  is  no  longer  any  flow  of  water  from  it,  and 
the  creek  is  now  merely  a  chain  of  pools.  The  climate  is  favourable  and  no  special 
danger  of  summer  frosts.  There  is  coal  obtainable  near  the  west  boundary  of  the 
township  in  township  80,  range  17.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  or  minerals  of  econo- 
mic value.  Duck  and  prairie  chicken  were  seen.  Fully  one-half  of  the  township  is 
rolling,  or  nearly  level,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  excellent  for  farming 
puriwses.  The  balance  is  good  grazing  land  but  rather  too  rough  for  agricultural 
purposes. — Oeo.  Edwards,  D,L.8.,  1907. 


33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Shell- 
berg's  ranch  in  section  29,  of  this  township,  via  the  south  end  of  Gough  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-three  miles,  roughly.  The  soil  consists  of  six  to  eighteen  inches  of 
sandy  loam  in  the  west  half  of  the  township  and  of  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam 
in  the  east  half,  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil.  There  is  some  first  class  land 
adjoining  Farrell  lake  and  all  the  west  half  of  the  township  may  be  described  as  second 
class,  and  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  In  the  east  hfilf  of  the  township  the  soil  is  not  so 
good  and  should  be  described  as  being  between  the  second  and  third  class  suitable  for 
ranching  purposes  or  to  a  lesser  degree  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  gently 
rolling  prairie  with  no  timber  of  any  description.  There  is  a  large  hay  meadow  on 
the  east  boundary  of  section  32,  where  fifty  or  sixty  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut  and  there 
are  several  small  hay  meadows  scattered  through  the  township.  Water  is  fairly 
plentiful,  being  supplied  by  five  large  lakes  including  Farrell  lake  and  two  small 
lakes,  all  of  which  except  Farrell  lake  are  slightly  alkaline.  Farrell  lake  which  enters 
this  township  in  sections  30  and  31  is  about  eight  feet  deep  and  the  water  is  fresh 
although  rather  milky  in  apx)earance  owing  to  some  white  Fait  which  is  held  in  sus- 
pension althougb  cattle  like  it  very  much.  The  other  lakes  are  all  shallow  and  the 
water  i.s  both  slightly  alkaline  and  thick  owing  to  some  salt  in  suspension.    There  are 
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also  several  freshwater  springs  near  the  ec'ges  of  the  lake«.  No  water-power  can  be 
developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts 
are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  is  obtainable  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  township 
but  wood  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtainable  in  any  quantity  being  from  the  Hand- 
hills  which  are  about  thirty  miles  south.  There  is  no  stone  or  minercl  and  no  game. 
—R.  H.  Cauiley,  DX.8.,  1907. 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which  runs 
from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Spiers' 
ranch  in  section  16,  of  this  township  via  the  south  erd  of  Qough  lake,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  roughly.  The  soil  consists  of  two  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  h{ird 
sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil.  In  sections  35  and  36  there  is  some  first  class  land,  the 
soil  being  deep  and  the  surface  level  and  there  is  quite  a  strip  of  fairly  level  prairie 
on  the  edge  of  this  township  which  should  be  described  as  second  class  and  suitable 
for  mixed  farming,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  towni^ip  is  steeply  rolling  prairie  and 
only  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  There  is  no  limber  of  any  descriptior.  Smell 
hay  meadows  are  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful  there  being 
six  permanent  lakes,  three  of  which  are  slightly  alkaline  and  Iha  others  fresh,  also 
there  are  four  laige  freshwater  springs  in  different  parts  of  the  towrship  and  numer- 
ous ponds,  some  of  which  are  slightly  alkaline  but  most  of  which  are  fresh-  Nd  water- 
power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  thci  of  the  Ste't'er  d'str'ct  and 
summer  frosts  are  rare.  Coal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the  adjoining  township 
fast  but  wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  the  nearest  obtainable  in  any  quantity  being 
from  the  Handbills  which  are  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  south.  There  is  no  stona  or 
mineral  and  no  game. — R.  H.  Cautley,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  17. 

« 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handbills  and  enters  this  township  in  section  30  leaving  it  in  section  4.  The  soil 
consists  of  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  or  sandy  clay  sub- 
soil except  in  the  west  two  miles  of  the  township  where  the  subsoil  is  more  of 
a  gumbo  nature.  The  east  part  of  the  township  should  be  described  as  second  class 
although  there  is  some  land  adjoining  Farrel  lake  which  may  be  called  first 
class  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  but  the  west  two  miles  is  more  suitable  for 
ranching  purposes.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  in  character,  and  there  is  very 
little  brush  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  shore  of  Farrell  lake  where 
there  is  some  small  grey  willow.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  There  are 
small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township  and  three  or  four  hundred 
tons  of  upland  hay  can  be  cut  in  sections  25,  26  and  27,  along  the  edge  of  Farrell 
lake.  Water  is  fairly  plentiful,  there  being  five  x>ermanent  lakes,  two  of  which  are 
slightly  alkaline  and  milky  in  appearance,  the  others  including  Farrell  lake  are  fresh 
water.  Farrell  lake  stretches  right  across  this  township  from  east  to  west,  and  aver- 
ages about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  it  is  about  eight  feet  deep  and  the  water 
is  f  redli  although  rather  milky  in  appearance  owing  to  some  white  salt  which  is  held  in 
suspension  although  cattle  like  it  very  much.  There  are  also  two  spring-fed  creeks 
which  run  into  Farrell  lake  and  which  have  deep  pools  of  water  along  their  course. 
No  water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Stettler  dis- 
trict, and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  very  scarce,  but  coal  can  be 
obtained  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  the  township.  The^e  is  no  s!one  or  mineral 
and  no  game. — R.  H.  Oautley,  D.L,8',  1907. 

26b— 20i 
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84.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  whidi 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  yia  the 
south  end  of  Gk)ugh  lake  and  passes  through  this  township,  entering  it  in  section  30 
and  leaving  it  in  section  1.  The  soil  consists  of  three  to  si^  inches  of  sandy  loam 
over  a  hard  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil  and  should  be  described  as  second  class,  except 
in  the  south  part  of  the  township,  where,  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  described  aa  between  second  and  third  class  The  north  four  miles  of 
the  township  are  suitable  for  mixed  fanning  and  the  south  two  mil^  would  make 
good  ranching  country.  The  north-  four  miles  of  this  township  are  gently  rolling 
to  rolling  prairie,  and  the  south  two  miles  are  rolling  to  steeply  rolling  prairie  and 
there  is  considerable  grey  willow  brush  around  the  edges  of  sloughs  and  pounds. 
There  is  no  timber  of  any  description.  There  are  numerous  small  hay  meadows 
scattered  all  through  the  township.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  there  being 
thirteen  permanent  lakes  in  this  township,  including  part  of  Farrell  lake,  all  of  which 
are  fresh  water  except  No.  3,  in  which  the  water  is  slightly  alkaline  and  veiy  milky 
in  appearance,  owing  to  some  white  salt  held  in  suspension.  Besides  these  lakes  theie 
are  numerous  fresh  water  ponds,  scattered  all  through  the  township.  No  water-power 
can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Stettler  district  and  sum- 
mer frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  to  be  found  in  small  quantities  arovind  ponds 
and  sloughs,  where  there  is  a  grey  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  no  stone  or  mineral,  and  no 
game  in  the  township. — H.  H.  Oautley,  DIj,8.,  1907. 

Bangs  18. 

29.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  either  from  Gleichen  to  Ferde-^ 
ville  on  the  Bed  Deer  river  across  the  government  ferry  and  thence  to  the  township 
by  the  trail  over  the  Handbills,  or  from  Stettler  to  the  Imperial  ranch  in  township 
83,  range  18,  and  thence  across  the  prairie.  Both  trails  are  very  good,  but  the  latter 
obviates  the  river  crossing  and  the  high  hills  dose  to  the  river.  The  soil  is  usually 
a  good  loam  suitable  especially  for  grazing  and  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  open 
prairie,  with  no  timber  nor  hay  of  any  value.  The  water  in  Michichi  and  Willow 
creeks  is  good,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  both  streams  drying  up  in  the  summer.  A 
few  springs  on  the  east  boundary  give  a  permanent  supply  in  their  immediate  locality. 
There  is  no  water-power  available.  Some  frosts  occur  in  June,  July  and  September. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  district  north  of  Gleichen.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  surrounding  townships  east  and  west,  but  no  coal  or  lignite  was  found  in  this 
township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  as  far  as 
observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township.  The  dipping  station  for  the  district 
north  of  Bed  Deer  river  is  on  the  east  boundary  of  this  to^iraiship. — 0.  0.  FairchUd, 
D.L.B.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail  via  Imperial 
ranch.  The  soil  is  day  with  spots  of  black  loam  and  grumbo  suitable  for  ranching. 
The  surface  is  prairie  with  no  timber  of  any  value  and  no  hay.  The  water  in 
Michichi  creek  is  good  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  as  the  credc  goes  dry  in  both 
branches  in  a  dry  season.  The  lake  shown  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  31  is 
alkaline.  There  is  no  water-power  available.  The  climate  is  rather  drier  than  the 
surrounding  district,  and  at  present  subject  to  summer  frosts.  No  coal  was  found 
in  the  township,  but  it  is  easily  obtained  from  Michichi  creek  to  the  west  or  in  the 
Handbills  to  the  southeast.    There  is  no  stone  quarry  in  the  township  and  no  eco- 
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nomic  minerals  were  observed.    No  game  was  seen  in  ttds  towndup. — (7.  0.  Fair' 
child,  DXJ3.,  1907 

31.  The  township  is  best  reached  by  trail  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail  via 
Imperial  ranch.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  and  a  gumbo  suitable  for  ranching.  The 
surface  is  open  prairie  with  no  timber.  About  800  acres  of  coarse  hay  is  found  in 
the  southwest  corner  on  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  81  and  82.  Water  in  spring: 
is  good,  but  the  creeks  are  alkaline  and  run  dry  in  sunmier.  A  spring  in  section 
29  is  the  only  permanent  supply.  There  is  no  water-power  in  this  township.  The 
climate  is  dry  with  some  sunmier  frosts.  There  are  no  coal  or  lignite  veins  in  the 
township,  but  coal  is  found  in  Michichi  creek  to  the  southwest.  No  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  elconomic  value  were  observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  town- 
ship.—C.  G.  Fairchild,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

32.  This  township  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  trail  from  Stettler;  the  trail 
is  good*  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  and  gumbo,  and  is  suitable  for  ranching.  The  sur- 
face is  open  prairie  with  no  timber.  A  course  hay  slough  on  section  20  contains 
about  one  hundred  acres.  There  are  no  creeks  with  running  water,  and  no  water- 
powera  The  climate  is  dry  with  some  summer  frosts.  No  coal,  lignite,  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  observed.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. 
There  was  no  water  fit  for  camp  use  in  this  township  and  this  surv^  was  made  from 
a  camp  in  township  81,  rang^  IB. — 0.  C.  FairchUd,  DX.8.,  1907, 

33.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handhillfl  and  which  passes  through  sections  85,  86,  and  25  of  this  township*  There 
is  also  a  trail  which  branches  off  the  above  mentioned  trail  in  township  84^  range  18, 
and  runs  to  the  Gk>pher  Head  ranch  in  section  82  of  this  township.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  three  to  six  inches  of  sand  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,  and'  should 
be  dfiscribeKi  as  being  between  second  and  third  class;  part  of  liiis  township  is  suit- 
able for  ranching  purposes.  The  country  is  gently  rolling  prairie,  and  there  is  very 
little  brush  except  in  the  extreme  westerly  part  u^  the  township,  where  there  is  some 
grey  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  des- 
cription. There  are  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water 
is  rather  scarce,  there  being  only  two  permanent  lakes,  including  Farrell  lake,  which 
just  enters  the  northeast  comer  of  this  township  and  which  is  fresh  water,  the  other 
lake  in  section  21  is  slightly  alkaline  and  rather  milky  in  apx)earance.  There  is  a 
spring  fed  creek  which  flows  through  this  township  into  Farrell  lake  which  has  iK>ol8 
of  water  along  its  course^  and  there  is  a  good  fresh  water  spring  in  section  82.  No 
water-power  can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district, 
and  summer  frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  in 
the  west  patt  of  this  township  and  the  township  west  of  it  where  there  are  scattered 
dumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  lignite 
veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineral,  and  there  is  no  game. — B.  H.  Oautley,  DJi£.,  190^. 

34.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which  runs 
from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the  Hand- 
hills  and  which  passes  through  this  township,  entering  it  in  section  81  and  leaving  it 
in  section  2.  Another  branch  of  this  trail,  which  runs  east  of  Farrell  lake,  enters  this 
township  in  section  84  and  leaves  it  in  section  26.  Tbere  is  also  a  good  trail  running 
to  the  Gopher  Head  ranch,  in  township  21^^  range  IS,  which  branches  off  the  first 
mentioned  trail  in  section  19,  and  leaves  the  township  in  section  5.    The  soil  consists 
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^  from  three  to  nine  inches  of  eandy  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoi],  except 
in  the  extreme  north  part  of  the  township  where  the  Hubsoil  is  largely  gambo.  The 
land  may  be  described  as  being  between  second  and  third  class.  Part  of  this  town- 
ship is  suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  it  is  all  suitable  for  reaching  purposes.  The 
surface  is  gently  rolling  to  rolling  prairie  in  the  south  part  of  the  township  and  Wei 
or  undulating  prairie  in  the  north  two  miles  and  there  are  scattered  clumps  of  ^ay 
"willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  with  small  poplar  in  the  south  half  of 
the  township  There  ia  no  timber  of  any  description,  but  there  are  small  hay  meadows 
scattered  all  through  the  township,  and  there  are  large  hay  maTshes  in  sections  29, 
30,  31,  and  32,  where  about  seven  hundred  tons  of  very  poor  quality  hiy  can  be  cut, 
the  hay  in  these  marshes  being  thin  ^nd  largely  fox  tiil.  Water  ia  plentiful  in  the 
south  half  of  the  township  where  there  are  numero'JS  ponrls,  moat  of  which  are  frei^h 
watrr.  But  in  the  north  half  of  the  township  water  is  Tery  B''arce.  There  ara  two 
permanent  lakes,  including  a  small  part  of  Farrell  lake,  which  is  fresh  water,  the 
other  lake  being  sli^^tly  alkaline  and  milky  in  appearance.  Ko  water-pswer  can  be 
developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  simmer  fro-.ts 
are  rare.  Wood  for  futl  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  in  the  south  ht'f  of  this 
township,  where  there  is  some  dry  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineral.  There  is  no  gam?. — R.  H.  CauVey,  D.L. 
8.,  1907. 

Range  19. 

28.  This  township  is  most  easily  reached  from  Gleichen  via  Rosebud  creek  over 
a  good  trail.  The  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  clay  loom  suitable  for  mixed  farming. 
The  surface  is  rolling  prairie,  but  Michichi  creek  cuts  through  the  township  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coul£e  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
There  is  considerable  scrub  and  some  timber  suitable  for  fencing  along  the  cou16e 
bottom  and  sides.  A  cousidorablo  quantity  of  upland  hay  is  cut  in  the  township 
every  year,  aggrogating  to  about  one  thousand  ton.  The  water  in  Hicbichi  creek  is 
very  good,  but  it  dries  up  in  the  summer  eeason,  only  a  few  springs  being  left, 
which  furnish  sufficient  water  the  year  around.  There  is  no  witer-power.  The  dim- 
ate  is  rather  dry  and  summer  frosts  were  observed  in  Jane  and  July.  Coal  is  found 
in  the  township  along  Michichi  creek  In  oosaidarable  qoanUtiea.  Then  are  so  atone 
quarries  in  the  township  and  no  economje  vamnk  mn  obwrwd.  A  fair  den  mn 
seen  in  the  creel 

30.  This  toi 
surface  Ls  gener 
suitable  for  mixi 
township.  The  " 
dries  up  in  the 
ing  and  no  watc 
July.    Coal  is  ft 

quarries  and  no 
C.  C.  Fairchild. 

31.  This  tov 
clay  loam,  gener 
western  part  of 
water  in  Michicl 
sloughs  are  alkal 
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ate  is  rather  dry  and  summer  frosts  were  observed  in  June  and  July.  Coal  is 
obtainable  to  the  south  and  west  along  Bed  Deer  river  and  Michichi  creek.  No 
coal  or  lignite  was  found  in  the  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
economic  minerals.    A  few  antelope  were  seen. — 0.  C.  Fairchild,  D.L.8,,  1907, 

33.  Hhe  best  route  for.  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Gk>pher  Head  ranch  in  section  32,  township  33,  range  18,  one  and  one-half  miles 
across  prairie  from  the  east  boundary  of  this  township.  The  soil  consists  of  from 
two  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  subsoil,  and  should  be 
described  as  third,  class  land  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  except  for  a 
few  quarter  sections  in  sections  17,  18,  19  and  20,  which  being  fairly  level  may  be 
called  second  class.  This  township  is  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  The  surface 
is  steeply  rolling  prairie  and  there  are  scattered  clumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diamefter,  with  some  small  poplar  all  through  the  township.  There 
is  no  timber  of  any  description,  but  there  are  small  hay  meadows  scattered  all 
through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful,  as  there  are  numerous  deep  fresh  water 
ponds  all  through  the  township,  especially  in  the  north  half.  No  water-power  can 
be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  s.ummer 
frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  all  through  the 
township.  There  are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineraL  No  game  is  found. — 
B.  H.  Cautley,  DX.S.,  1907'. 

34.  Tiie  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the  Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the 
Handbills,  and  which  passes '  through  section  30  of  township  34,  range  18,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  prairie  from  the  east  boundary  of  this  township.  The 
soil  averages  from  three  to  six  inches  of  sandy  loam,  over  a  sandy  clay  or  clay  sub- 
soil and  must  be  described  as  third  class  owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  th4b  country; 
it  is  suitable  for  ranching  purposes.  There  are  a  few  quarter  sections  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  township  which  are  fairly  level  and  may  be  called  second  class, 
which  are  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  generally  steely  rolling 
prairie,  with  scattered  clumps  of  gray  willow  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  some  small  poplar.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description,  but  there  are  small 
hay  meadows  scattered  all  through  the  township.  Water  is  plentiful,  there  being 
numerous  fresh  water  ponds  all  through  the  township.  No  water-power  can  be  de- 
veloped. The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  summer  frosts 
are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  all  through  the  town- 
ship. There  are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stone  or  mineral.  No  game  is  found. — B.  H, 
Cautley,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

66.  The  pack  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  Lac  la  Biche  crosses  this  township 
on  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26  and  25  and  was  opened  for  wagons  by  me  as  far  as  sec- 
tion 27.  It  is  a  good  trail  though  rough  in  places.  Black  loam  and  clay  subsoil  pre- 
vails in  the  twelve  northern  sections  but  the  southern  part  of  the  township  is  generally 
covered  with  swamps  and  muskeg,  though  patches  of  fairly  good  land  are  foimd  all- 
through  it.  It  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  all  covered  with  a 
growth  of  spruce,  poplar  and  willow  mostly  dry.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value. 
About  fifty  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  south  of  sections  4  and  5.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  lakes  on  sections  17,  22,  26,  and  also  from  Plat  lake  on 
sections  6,  7  and  18.  Flat  lake  oreek  is  a  stream  about  fifty  links  wide  by  one  foot 
deep  and  flows  in  sections  8, 19,  30  and  31  where  it  joins  Pine  creek.    No  land  is  liable 
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to  be  flooded.  There  is  no  water-power,  and  no  indication  of  flummer  frost  Wood 
as  fuel  can  be  obtained  on  every  quarter  section.  There  is  no  lignite  visible  in  the 
township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries,  nor  minerals  of  economic  value  in  sight  in  the 
township. — Game  is  scarce. — J,  L,  Oote,  DJi.8.,  1907. 

67.  {East  outline), — The  soil  is  very  fair  along  sections  36,  25  and  ^  Pine 
creek  crosses  the  line  on  section  25  and  a  lake  is  struck  on  section  24  which  iB  about 
three  miles  long  by  one  wide.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  fresh  water  but  there  is  no 
water-x>ower.  The  climate  is  good  and  there  is  no  summer  frost.  Tbe  country  is  all 
wooded  with  poplar  and  spruce^  but  there  is  no  timber  of  any  value.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries  nor  any  mineral  of  valua — J.  L.  Cote,  D,L,8.,  1907. 

68.  {East  oufZine).— Swamps  seem  to  cover  a  large  x)ercentage  of  this  countxy  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  ridges  of  sandy  soiL — J.  L,  Cote,  DXJ3,,  1907. 

Range  BO. 

29.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Gleichen  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  via  Eosebud  creek.  The  trail  is  very  good  except  the  last  ten  miles 
which  is  veiy  rough.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottom  is  generally  hardpan  or  sand  and 
unsuitable  for  farming.  On  the  top  of  the  high  bank  is  a  heavy  clay  loam  suitable 
for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  generally  prairie  with  small  clumps  of  timber 
along  each  side  of  Bed  Deer  river  and  in  the  bottom  of  Michichi  creek  coulees.  The 
timber  ip  Cottonwood  averaging  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  settlers.  Theref  is  no  hay  in  this  township. 
There  is  pfenty  of  good  fresh  water  in  Bed  Deer  river  and  Michichi  creek.  Bed  Deer 
river  averages  about  five  chains  in  width,  three  feet  in  depth  with  a  current  of  two 
and  one-Uklf  miles  an  hour  at  low  water.  Michichi  creek  for  the  most  part  dries  up  in 
pummer  time.  There  is  little  danger  of  flooding.  There  is  no  water-power  available. 
One  or  two  frosts  were  observed  in  June  but  the  climate  is  generally  good  but  rather 
dry.  Goal  of  very  good  quality  is  obtainable  along  the  banks  of  the  Bed  Deer  river 
and  Michichi  creek,  the  seams  varying  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness  at  the  surface. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were  observedk  Deer,  duck, 
geeee,  and  a  few  partridges  were  occasionally  seen.  The  surface  of  the  south  half  of 
this  township  is  so  badly  cut  up  by  Bed  Peer  river,  Michichi  creek  and  other  ravines 
averaging  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  with  cut  banks  as  to  render  that  portion  of  the 
township  practically  of  no  value  for  settlement. — C.  0.  Fairchild,  DJt.8.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail  The  soil  is  a 
very  tough  clay  loam  suitable  for  grazing  or  mixed  farming  and  the  surface  is  prairie 
with  no  timber.  There  are  a  few  small  hay  slough  in  the  central  part  of  the  town- 
ship. Water  can  be  obtained  in  Michichi  creek  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  and 
one  spring  in  Fox  coulee  in  section  5.  The  water  is  fresh  but  the  supply  is  rather 
small.  There  is  no  danger  from  flooding  and  no  water-power.  The  ^dimate  is  dry 
with  an  occasional  summer  frost.  Goal  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  from  the  township 
to  the  south  and  west  along  Bed  Deer  river.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
economic  minerals.  No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. — 0.  0.  FairchUd,  DX£., 
1907. 

31.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  traiL  The  south  two- 
thirds  of  this  township  la  a  tough  day  loam  suitable  for  gracing  and  mixed  fanning. 
The  balance  is  very  hilly  with  numerous  small  sloughs.    There  is  no  timber  nor  hay 
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in  the  township.  Water  may  be  obtained  in  Michichi  creek  at  the  southeast  comer 
and  in  the  various  sloughs  and  small  lakes  in  the  northern  part,  none  of  which  are 
alkaline.  There  is  no  danger  of  floods  and  no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  dry  with 
an  occasional  summer  frost..  Goal  may  be  obtained  for  fuel  from  the  y alley  of  Bed 
Doer  river  to  the  west.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were 
observed.    No  game  was  seen. — C.  C.  Favrchild,  DJj.8.,  1901. 

• 

32.  This  township  is  best  reached  from  Stettler  over  a  good  trail.  The  soil  is  a 
tough  clay  loam  suitable  for  ranching  and  mixed  farming.  There  is  no  timber  in 
the  township.  Some  hay  is  cut  near  the  west  boundary  on  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred acrea  Plenty  of  fresh  wat^  is  obtainable  in  the  lakes.  There  is  no  danger  of 
flooding  and  no  water-power.  The  climate  is  dry  with  an  occasional  summer  frost. 
Coal  for  fuel  is  obtainable  from  Bed  Deer  river  valley  to  the  west.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  and  no  economic  minerals.  A  considerable  number  of  duck  and  geese  were 
seen  on  the  lakes. — Q.  C.  Fairchild,  DJ/.8.,  1907. 

33.  TIhe  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  which 
runs  from  Stettler  on  the'Lacombe  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  to  the 
Hand  hills,  via  Big  Valley  creek,  and  which  passes  through  this  township,  entering 
it  in  section  33  and  leaving  it  in  section  1.  The  soil  averages  from  three  to  six 
inches  of  black  loam  over  a  hard  clay  or  sandy  subsoil,  and  may  be  described  as 
mostly  third  class  and  suitable  only  for  ranching  purposes,  although  in  the  north 
part  of  the  township  there  are  some  fairly  level  quarter  sections,  which  may  be  caUed 
second  dass,  and  are  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  northwest  and  east  parts  of 
this  township  are  steeply  rolling  prairie,  with  sc^ittered  clumps  of  gray  willow  and 
some  small  poplar,  but  the  central  and  southwest  parts  are  fairly  level'  and  open 
prairie«  There  is  no  timber  of  any  description  but  there  are  small  hay  meadows 
scattered  all  through  the  township.  Fresh  water  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  this  township,  there  being  numerous  fresh  water  ponds,  but  in  the  level  parts  the 
water  is  alkaline  and  scarce.  Mudspring  lake,  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  is  about  five  feet  deep  and  is  quite  alkaline,  the  water  being  very  milky. 
The  edge  of  this  lake  is  very  soft  and  all  around  the  lake  are  to  be  found  mud- 
springs  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  to  a  considerable  depth, 
which  I  was  not  able. to  ascertain,  but  it  was  more  than  twelve  feet.  No  water-power 
can  be  developed.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Stettler  district  and  summer 
frosts  are  rare.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  in  small  quantities  in  the  northwest  and 
extreme  east  parts  of  this  township,  where  there  is  some  dry  willow  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  lignite  veins,  coal,  stcne  or  mineral.  No  game  is 
found.— -B.  H.  Cauiley,  DJjJS.,  1907. 

65.  A  fairly  good  trail  crosses  the  township  on  sections  18,  17,  9,  3,  2,  and  12. 
About  sixty  per  cent  of  this  township  is  swampy  but  Ae  remaining  forty  per  cent 
has  about  four  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  suitable  for  mixed  fanning. 
The  surface  is  all  wooded  with  popkr,  willow  and  spruce  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value.  About  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  oouM  be 
cut  on  the  west  side  of  Flat  lake.  Flat  lake  covers  about  ten  sections  of  this  township 
and  Pine  creek  touches  the  northwest  comer  of  section  31.  This,  with  several  small 
creeks  flowing  into  Flat  lake,  gives  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water.  There  is  no 
water-power.  The  climate  is  good  and  there  is  no  indication  of  summer  frost.  Wood 
for  fuel  can  be  obtained  on  every  quarter  section  but  no  lignite  veins  were  observed. 
No  mineral  of  any  value  was  seen  in  the  township.    Very  little  game  was  seen.    Flat 
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lake  creek  as  the  name  indicates  is  rather  shallow.  It  could  be  dug,  being  very  rapid 
in  some  places,  and  thereby  improve  a  large  area  of  land  in  this  towDship.—-/.  L. 
Cote,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

66.  The  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  Lac  la  Biche,  crosses  this  to^mship 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  corner.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  this  township 
has  a  black  loam  soil  with  clay  subsoil  and  is  fit  for  mixed  farming.  The  balance  is 
spruce  swamp.  This  township  is  all  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce  and  willow  but  there 
is  no  timber  of  any  value.  About  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut  along  Fine 
creek.  Flat  lake  covers  about  two  sections  of  the  southeast  CDmer  anl  Fiae  creek 
crosses  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  comer  of  this  township.  Both  give  a  very 
good  supply  of  fresh  water.  There  is  no  water-power.  Wood  as  fuel  can  be  obtained 
on  every  section  but  no  lignite  veins  were  observed.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and 
no  minerals  of  economic  value.    Qame  is  very  scarce. — J.  L,  Cotij  D.LJ3.J  1907, 


67.  (East  outlines), — ^Along  sections  36,  25,  24  and  13  the  soil  is  a  black  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil  making  it  very  fair.  Sections  12  and  1  are  in  a  large  spruce  swamp 
with  hard  bottom  which  will  be  drained  some  day. — J.  L.  Cote,  DX.S-,  1907. 

68.  (East  outlined) — Swamp  and  muskegs  prevail  along  this  line  with  an  occa- 
sional ridge  which  seems  to  divide  them.  The  land  may  be  classified  as  third  dass.— 
J.  L.  Cote,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  2U 

29.  This  township  is  reached  either  from  Stettler  on  the  northeast  side  of  Bed 
Deer  river  or  from  Gleichen  on  the  southwest  side,  over  good  trails.  Tha  soil  in  the 
river  bottom  and  along  Kneehills  creek  coul^  is  mostly  hardpan  and  sand.  On  the 
high  banks  the  soil  is  generally  a  good  black  loam  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The 
surface  is  generally  prairie  with  clumps  of  Cottonwood  spruce  and  poplar  along  the 
river  banks,  in  the  Kneehills  creek  and  in  the  ravines  adjoining  these.  The  timber 
averages  ten  inches  in  diameter,  although  there  are  some  trdes  measuring  tv^o  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  river  bottom;  it  will  all  be  required  by  the  settlers.  Good  upland 
hay  can  be  obtained  on  the  top  of  the  high  banks  in  large  quantities.  Plenty  of  good 
fresh  water  is  obtainable  from  Bed  Deer  river  and  Kneehills  credc.  A  few  springs 
are  found  in  this  township.  Bed  Deer  river  has  an  averagi  width  of  about  five 
chains,  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  current  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  There 
is  little  danger  of  flooding,  and  no  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is  dry  wilh 
occasional  summer  frosts.  Coal  is  obtainable  along  the  banks  of  Bed  Deer  river. 
There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were  observed.  A  few  deer 
were  seen  in  this  township. — C,  C.  Fairchild,  DX,8.,  1907. 

30.  This  township  is  xeached  either  from  Stettler  on  the  east  side  of  Bed  Deer 
river,  and  Carbon  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  over  good  trails.  The  soil  in  the 
river  bottoms  is  mostly  hardpan  and  sand  with  very  little  growth.  On  the  high  banks 
the  soil  is  generally  a  good  clay  lo^m  and  black  loam  suitable  for  mixed  farming. 
The  surface  is  generally  prairie  with  clumps  of  cottonwood,  poplar  and  spruce  along 
Bed  Deer  river  bottom  and  in  the  various  ravines.  Timbar  iwill  average  ten  inches 
in  diameter  but  the  quantity  is  limited  and  will  all  be  required  for  the  settlers'^  use. 
Qood  upland  hay  can  be  obtained  on  the  top  of  the  high  banks  of  the  river  in  large 
quantities.  Flenty  of  good  fresh  water  is  found  in  Bed  Deer  river  and  in  Threehills 
creek  on  the  southwest  side.    Bed  Deer  river  has  a  width  averaging  about  five  chains. 
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with  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  velocity  of  about  two  and  one-half  mibs  per  hour. 
There  is  little  danger  of  flooding  and  no  water-power  is  available.  Tli3  climate  is 
fine  and  dry  with  occasional  summer  frosts.  Coal  is  obtainable  along  the  banks  of 
Eed  Deer  river.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  economic  minerals  were  ob- 
served.   No  game  was  seen  in  this  township. — 0,  0.  FairchUdj  D.L.8.,  1907. 

•31,  This  township  may  be  reached  either  from  Stettler  on  the  east  side  of  Red 
Deer  river  and  Carbon  on  the  iwest  side  of  the  river  over  good  trails.  The  soil  in  the 
river  bottom  is  mostly  hardpan  and  sand  with  very  little  growth.  On  the  high  banks 
the  soil  is  generally  a  good  black  loam,  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is 
generally  prairie  with  clumps  of  cottonwood,  poplar  and  spruce  along  Red  Deer  river 
bottom  and  in  various  ravines.  Timber  wiU  average  ten  inches  in  diameter  but  the 
quantity  is  limited  and  will  all  be  required  for  the  sattlers'  use.  .  Qcoi  upland  hay 
can  be  obtained  on  the  top  of  the  high  banks  in  large  quantities.  Plenty  of  good  fresh 
water  was  found  in  Red  Deer  river,  which  averages  five  chains  wide,  thrae  feet  deep 
and  has  a  velocity  of  twa  and  one-half  miles  i>er  hour.  There  is  very  little  danger 
of  flooding  and  no  water-power  is  available.  The  climate  is  fine  and  dry  with  occa- 
sional summer  frost.  Co^l  for  fuel  is  obtainable  along  the  banks  of  Red  Deer  river. 
There  arc  no  stone  quarrie?  and  no  economic  minerals  wera  observed.  No  game  was 
seen  in  this  township. — 0,  C.  Fairchild,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

65.  There  is  a  good  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  the  township  and  the  set- 
tlers have  opened  trails  to  reach  mostly  any  i>oint  of  the  township.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  of  black  loam  underlain  by  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming. 
About  sixty  percent  of  this  township  is  wooded  and  about  forty  per  cent  is  scrub 
or  growing  i)oplar  distributed  all  over  the  township,  but  no  timber  of  any  value  is 
found.  There  is  about  one  hunderd  tons  of  hay  along  Pine  creek.  This  creek  is 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  one  foot  deep  and  gives  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 
There  is  no  water-power  and  none  can  be  develop  ::d.  There  is  no  i!idi?ation  of  sum- 
mer frost  and  the  climate  is  good.  Wood  as  fuel  can  be  obtained  on  every  section 
but  no  lignite  veins  were  observea.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of 
economic  value.    There  is  very  little  game. — J.  L.  Cote,  DJj.8.,  1907. 


67.  {Easi  outline). — ^Along  this  line  about  forty  per  cent  is  a  sandy  or  stony  soil 
while  the  balance  is  divided  between  lakes,  muskegs  and  swamps. — J.  L.  Cote,  DJj.8., 
1907. 

68.  (East  outline). — ^Athabaska  river  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and 
crosses  the  line  on  section  25.  The  valley  is  about  three  hundred  feet  deep  with  a 
comparatively  ea^y  incline.  The  soil  along  sections  86,  25  and  24  may  be  classified  as 
second  class  but  along  sections  13,  12  and  1  it  is  generally  spruce  swamp  with  some 
ridges.— jr.  L.  Cote,  D.LJ3.,  1907. 


Bangs  BB 

10  &  11.  {Third  correction  line), — The  best  route  for  reaching  this  portion  of  these 
townships  is  by  following  the  road  along  the  correction  line,  from  Leavings,  a  station 
in  range  26,  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  (November)  this  road  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  soil 
is  either  clay  or  sandy  loam  and  is  apparently  well  adapted  for  farming  as  proved  by 
the  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  the  excellent  crops  of  grain  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Hie  surface  is  rolling  prairie  with  one  small  coul^  cutting  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  is  neither  timber  nor  brush  in  these  townships.  A  large  pond  of  water  held 
by  a  dam,  evidently  for  watering  stock,  was  noticed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  township 
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10,  range  22,  but  wells  ranging  in  depth  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  are  the  souroe  of 
water  supply.  There  are  no  water-powers.  Hay  may  be  cut  in  many  places,  as  the 
natural  growth  in  this  locality  is  very  luxuriant.  The  climate  is  equable  and  is  not 
subject  to  simimer  frosts,  but  violent  winds  prevail  throughout  the  entire  district. 
Coal  is  the  fuel  most  readily  available  and  may  be  procured  at  any  of  the  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lethbridge.  What  appears  to  be  shale,  that  was  probably  contiguous 
to  coal  was  observed  where  a  well  was  being  dug  in  section  7  township  11,  range  22, 
and  I  was  credibly  informed  that  farther  north  croppings  of  lignite  were  found,  and 
that  some  coal  had  been  taken  out  by  the  settlers.  There  were  neither  stone  quarries, 
nor  minerals  of  economic  value  found  in  these  townships.  Coyotes,  foxes  and  badgers 
wtre  the  only  game  noticed. — A.  H.  HawhinB,  D.L.8,,  1906, 

24.  The  township  is  all  bare  prairie,  varying  from  undulating  to  rolling.  The 
soil  is  clay  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  stiff  grey  clay,  mixed  with  a  slight  amount  of  graveL 
In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  stream  average  about  fifty  feet  in  height  and  are 
rather  steep.  Herbage  generally  is  first  class  except  about  one-tenth  of  the  township 
which  is  exxxysed  subsoil. — Wm.  Pecurce,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

66.  Athabaska  Landing  is  located  in  this  township  on  the  south  bank  of  Atha- 
baska  river.  The  provincial  government  has  opened  a  trail  to  Lesser  Slave  lake  which 
crosses  on  sections  21,  28,  29,  and  80,  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  very  lifi^t 
or  swampy  and  there  are  only  patches  of  fair  land  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  "ElxeB 
have  burned  most  of  the  wood  leaving  windfall  and  a  few  scattered  green  trees.  There 
i^  no  timber  but  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water.  No  water^powers  occur. 
The  climate  is  good  with  no  summer  frosts.  Fuel  can  be  obtained  in  every  section 
but  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  any  economic  value  are  found.  There  is  very 
little  game.^c7.  L.  Cote,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

67.  (East  outline), — The  country  along  this  line  is  rather  swampy  or  low.  A  lake 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide  touches  the  line  at  section  25.  There  are  v^ry 
fair  patches  of  land. — J.  L.  Cote,  D.L.8.,  190i. 

68.  (East  outline). — Athabaska  river  crosses  the  line  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
on  section  12,  in  a  deep  ravine.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the  soil  is 
fairly  good.— J.  L.  Cote,  DJj.S.,  1907. 

Range  2S. 

60.  This  township  is  reached  from  the  Athabaska  Landing  trail  but  there  is  no 
trail  into  the  township  farther  than  to  the  northwest  comer.  The  soil  is  mostly  light 
and  stony,  and  fit  only  for  grazing  or  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Tlie  northwesterly 
half  is  rolling  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  small  poplar  and  willow  with  a  few 
small  swamps  of  green  spruce  to  the  south,  also  considerable  windfall.  There  are 
small  lakes  of  fresh  water  in  sections  18,  19,  30,  31  and  8,  but  they  are  all  surrounded 
by  muskeg.  The  southeasterly  portion  of  the  township  is  more  level  and  swampy  and 
is  covered  with  scrub  and  timber.  The  most  timber  is  on  sections  36  and  36  consist- 
ing of  poplar  and  spruce  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  hay  in  this 
township  except  in  small  sloughs  scattered  over  it  but  these  are  more  nimierous  in  the 
southeasterly  half.  The  water  is  fresh  but  when  the  timVer  is  gone  it  will  be  scarce 
^s  there  are  very  few  streams  at  present.  There  is  no  water-power.  Wood  for  fuel 
is  plentiful  at  present  on  almost  every  section.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no 
niirerals  of  economic  value.  No  small  game  was  seen,  but  tracks  of  bear  and  moose 
were  numerous. — Hugh  McGtandte,  D.L.S,,  1907. 
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67.  {East  outline). — Sections  36  and  25,  24  and  18  are  very  fair  undulating  land 
but  the  balance  is  fourth  class. 

68.  (East  outline). — Sections  86,  26  and  2A,  are  in  a  tamarack  swamp  while  sec- 
tions 13, 12  and  1  are  in  good  rolling  second  class  soil. — J.  L.  Cote,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  21^ 

10.  {Third  correction  Kn«). — The  best  route  for  reaching  this  portion  of  the 
to^mship  ia  by  following  the  road  along  this  correction  line  from  Leavings,  a  station 
on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  in  range 
26.  This  road  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (November)  was  in  excellent  condition.  The 
soil  is  either  a  clay  or  sandy  loam  and  is  apparently  well  adapted  for  farming,  as 
the  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  the  excellent  crops  of  grain  gnrown  testify.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling  prairie  traversed  by  Eocky  coulee  through  its  western  portion.  There 
is  neither  timber  nor  hrush  in  that  portion  of  the  township  which  we  travelled. 
There  are  several  springs  along  Rocky  coulee  which  furnish  water  to  the  cattle  in 
this  locality,  but  the  water  is  rather  brackish,  evidently  being  strongly  charged  with 
mineral  salts.  The  settlers  however  all  have  weUs  ranging  in  depth  from  fifteen  feet 
to  two  hundred  feet,  which  appear  to  furnish  sufficient  water.  There  is  no  hay  in 
the  township  nor  were  any  water-x>owers  observed.  The  climate  is  equable  and  so 
far  as  I  heard  is  not  suhject  to  summer  frosts,  but  frequent  and  violent  winds  pre- 
vail throughout  this  district.  Coal  is  the  fuel  most  readily  availahle  and  may  be 
procured  generally  at  one  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lethbridge  or  at  Leavings. 
A  short  tunnel  has  heen  driven  in  Bocky  coulee  in  section  31,  evidently  prospecting 
for  coal,  and  the  material  removed  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  close  proximity 
to  coal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  further  developments  would  reveal  a  coal  bed 
at  no  great  *depth.  Wood  in  small  quantities,  chiefly  willow  and  cottonwood,  can 
be  obtained  on  Oldman  river.  There  is  considerable  sandstone  in  Rocky  coul6e 
which  would  not  be  difficult  to  quarry,  and  would  I  think  make  fair  building  material 
No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found  in -this  township.  The  only  game  noticed 
was  a  few  coyotes  and  badgers.  This  township  is  fairly  well  settled,  at  least  along 
the  correction  line,  and  the  settlers  appear  to  be  prospering. — A.  H.  Hawkins,  DJj.8., 
1906. 

13.  This  township  is  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Clareshohn,  a  flourishing 
town  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The 
old  Blackfoot  trail  passes  through  the  township,  but  much  of  it  has  been  fenced 
across  by  the  settlers.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  a  deep  sandy  loam  along  Little 
Bow  river,  but  it  becomes  heavier  at  some  distance  back  from  the  river.  The  sur- 
face is  roQing  prairie  entirely  devoid  of  woods  or  scrub  of  any  description.  Hay  of 
good  quali^  can  be  cut  all  over  the  township,  although  the  grass  along  the  river  is 
quite  short  owing  no  doubt  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  northern  portion 
has  a  permanent  supply  of  good  water  in  the  Little  Bow.  Little  or  no  water-i)Ower 
is  available.  The  climate  is  that  of  southern  Alberta,  generally,  with  but  little 
danger  of  summer  frosts.  Good  crops  are  growm  throughout  the  township.  Coal  is 
the  fuel  used  by  the  settlers  and  can  be  obtained  from  a  mine  worked  within  reason- 
able distance  of  the  township.  Outcroppings  of  stone  were  noted  along  the  river, 
but  no  quarries  are  in  operation.  No  minerals  of  economic  value  were  seen.  Game 
is  very  scarce.— W.  T.  Qreen,  D.L.8,  1907. 

65.  (North  outline). — On  this  line  there  is  no  green  timber  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  swamp  in  the  north  of  section  34.    The  soil  is  light  and  third  class.    The 
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land  is  rolling  and  covered  with  fallen  timber  and  small  scrub.  On  the  north 
boundary  of  section  34  there  is  a  high  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  can  be  seen  nearly 
the  whole  of  townships  67  and  68,  range  24,  and  for  a  long  distance  to  the  south 
and  west. — Hugh  McGrandle,  DX.8.,  1907. 

66.  This  township  is  reached  by  wagon  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  Baptiste 
lake  and  around  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  lakd,  but  it  is  very  rough  from  the 
landing  to  the  lake.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  very  light  and  stony  and  is  fit  only 
for  grazing  or  small  farming.  There  are  a  number  of  half-breeds  living  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  Baptiste  lake,  but  they  cultivate  only  small  x>otatoe  patches.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  very  rolling  and  is  covered  with  fallen  timber,  poplar 
and  willow  scrub.  A  high  range  of  hills  runs  from  section  3  to  the  south  end  of 
Baptiste  kke  on  the  east  side  of  which  are  a  few  swamps  with  green  spruce  and 
tamarack  and  a  few  clumps  of  green  timber  along  the  lake  shore;  this  is  about  all 
the  green  timber  in  the  to^innship.  The  only  hay  seen  in  this  township  was  on  sec- 
tions 31  and  82.  The  half-breeds  cut  most  of  their  hay  for  winter  use  in  township 
66,  range  25.  The  water  is  fresh  and  sufficient.  Baptiste  lake  extends  to  near  the 
centre  of  the  township,  and  numerous  small  creeks  flow  thereto  from  the  west,  south 
and  east.  Wood  for  fuel  can  be  had  on  nearly  every  section.  No  coal  or  lignite 
veins  were  seen  in  the  township.  No  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  economic 
value  were  found.  No  game  was  seen  but  ducks.  Baptiste  lake  is  teeming  with 
itLckMi.—Hugh  MeOrandle,  DX.8.,  1907. 

67.  This  township  is  reached  by  wagon  trail  from  Athabaska  lAnding  which 
enters  at  the  southeast  corner  and  passes  through  sections  1,  11,  15,  2S,  27,  and  34. 
The  road  is  very  rough  and  in  much  need  of  repair  from  the  landing  to  Baptiste 
lake.  The  soil  in  this  township  is  rather  light  but  suitable  for  mixed  farming  or 
grazing  especially  sections  12,  13,  14,  15,  26,  23,  24,  26,  27,  and  34,  where  the  soil  con- 
sists of  four  to  six  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  sandy  day  subsoil.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  rolling,  the  east  half  is  scrubby  with  patdies  of  prairie  and  dumps  of 
poplar  and  a  few  small  swamps  with  green  spruce.  The  west  half  is  mostly  timbered, 
especially  sections  6,  7,  18,  19,  30,  31,  36  and  29,  the  timber  consisting  of  poplar, 
spruce,  birch  and  some  jackpine;  there  are  only  scattered  trees  sufficiently  large  for 
making  lumber.  The  east  half  of  section  18  is  mostly  all  birch  and  poplar  from  four 
to  six  indies  in  diameter.  There  are  no  large  hay  meadows  in  the  township  tet  there 
is  some  slough  hay  along  the  creek  in  section  16  and  along  the  outlet  of  Baptiste  lake, 
and  patches  of  upland  grass  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  township.  The  water  in 
this  township  is  fresh  and  sufficient  consisting  of  Baptiste  lake  in  the  southeast  co^ 
ner,  lake  No.  1,  in  the  northeast  comer,  several  small  ponds  scattered  over  the  town- 
ship and  creek  running  diagonially  across  from  section  31  into  Baptiste  lake  in  sec- 
tion 10.  There  is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded  except  two  or  three  acres  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bays  of  Baptiste  lake  in  section  1.  There  are  no  water-powers  in  this 
township.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  on  almost  every  section.  There  are  no 
stone  quarries,  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value  are  found.  Small  game  is  very 
scarce,  a  few  imrtridges  and  ducks  were  seen,  and  plenty  of  jackflsh  are  found  in  Bap- 
tiste lake  and  Lake  No.  1.  Sections  20,  21,  28,  29,  3S,  and  the  east  halves  of  30  and 
31  are  mostly  all  burnt  swamp  with  islands  of  jackpine. — Hugh  MeOrandle,  D.L.8., 
1907. 

68.  This  township  is  reached  by  wagon  trail  from  Athabaska  Landing  whidi  pas- 
ses almost  through  the  centre  of  the  township  from  south  to  north,  entering  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  section  8  and  leaving  at  the  northeast  oorcer  of  section  82.    From 
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Athabaska  Landing  to  Baptiste  lake  the  trail  is  very  rough  and  in  wet  seasons, 
muddy  and  generally  isi  great  need  of  repairs.  From  Baptiste  lake  north  the  trail 
follows  a  sandy  ridge  which  in  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  railroad  embankment. 
T9ie  soil  vanes  from  a  sandy  loam  to  clay,  with  considerable  surface  stones  in  xAaces 
especially  in  the  eastern  x>ortion  of  the  township;  it  is  suitable  for  grazing  or  farming 
on  a  small  scale.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  and  covered  with  iK)plar  and  willow 
scrub  with  dumps  of  green  x>oplar  over  the  central  x)ortion  of  the  township.  Sections 
6,  7, 17, 18, 19,  30,  IS,  24,  25,  36  and  3«  are  almost  all  covered  with  green  timber  con- 
sisting of  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
spruce  will  go  as  high  as  eighteen  to  twenty  indies  in  diameter  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  lumbering  purposes.  The  only  hay  in  the  township  is  along  the  creek 
on  the  east  half  of  section  3  and  a  few  small  patches  of  high  land  grass  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  2.  The  water  is  fresh  and  sufficient.  There  are  four  fair- 
sized  lakes,  one  in  each  comer  of  the  township,  but  there  are  very  few  running 
streams.  A  creek  twenty  links  wide  and  one  foot  deep  runs  out  of  ihe  south  end  of 
lake  No.  2  in  an  easterly  direction  over  a  stony  bottom  leaving  the  township  on  the 
east  boundary  of  section  24  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  entering  the  township 
again  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  25,  and  leaving  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  36.  There  is  considerable  hay  along  this  creek  in  range 
28.  A  creek  flows  from  the  southeast  end  of  lake  No.  3  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
arcoss  the  southeast  comer  of  section  27  and  through  section  26  entering  lake  No.  2 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  section  26.  This  creek  flows  through  a  deep  ravine  over 
stones  but  contained  very  little  water  at  time  of  survey  (September).  There  are  no 
water-powers  in  this  township.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  wer  seen.  No  stone  quarries 
or  minerals  of  economic  value  were  found.  There  is  no  small  game  except  a  few 
ducks  but  tracks  of  moose  were  plentiful  and  we  noticed  a  spot  near  lake  No.  2 
where  three  had  evidently  been  killed.  There  are  plenty  of  jackfish  of  good  size  in 
lakes  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  this  township. — Hugh  McOrandle,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  B6. 

• 

nX^ast  outline). — The  soil  along  this  line  is  light  and  stony,  only  suitable  for 
small  farming  or  grazing,  dassed  3  and  4.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  scrubby  and 
covered  with  fallen  timber;  there  are  numerous  onall  swamps  of  green  spruce  but  no 
timber  of  commercial  value.  There  is  a  crooked  lake  in  section  1  from  Ave  to  ten 
chains  from  the  line  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  section.  There  is  another 
lake  in  section  7,  township  65,  range  24,  touching  the  line  at  25  diains  and  extending 
toward  the  northeast.  No  fish  were  seen  in  these  lakes. — Hugh  McOrandle,  DJj.S., 
1907. 

Range  29. 

10.  Two  main  trails  lead  into  this  township,  one  from  Madeod  by  way  of  Five- 
mile  creek  and  the  other  from  Leavings.  These  traik  were  in  good  condition  until 
&(  ttlers,  who  have  been  coming  into  this  and  the  adjoining  townships  in  large  numbers 
in  the  last  year  or  so,  fenced  their  quarter  sections  and  changed  the  trails  to  the  pro- 
per road  allowances.  Many  of  the  roads  were  graded  and  bridges  built  during  the 
summer,  however,  and  the  trails  will  soon  be  in  good  condition  again.  Porcupine  hills, 
&n  extremely  high  and  very  rough  range,  extends  diagonally  through  this  township. 
The  northoasterly  part  is  open  rolling  prairie,  while  the  hills  are  timbered  with  some 
fine  fir,  very  straight  and  high.  This  timber  is  not  very  extensive  and  is  being  rapid- 
V  depleted  by  settlers.    The  prairie  sections  and  the  valleys  between  the  hills  afford 
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coDsiderable  liay.  Fine  streams  of  good  fresh  water  are  numerous.  Many  of  them 
have  their  sources  in  the  hills  in  the  township  and  could  be  easily  utilized  for  irri- 
gation in  dry  seasons.  None  of  the  etieams  are  large  enough  to  generate  water- 
power.  Some  light  frosts  were  noticed  in  the  early  summer  but  despite  the  late 
spring  the  grass  was  abundant  by  the  middle  of  May  and  the  crops  sown  seemed  to 
grew  very  fast.  The  timber  on  ^e  hills  affords  fuel  for  the  settlers  and  if  carefully 
preserved  will  continue  to  do  so  for  several  years.  There  were  no  stone  quarries  in 
the  township  but  plenty  of  limestone  is  available.  No  minerals  of  economic  value 
were  seen.  Some  deer  and  i>artridge  were  seen  among  the  hills. — C,  0,  Smith,  I)Jj,B,, 
1907. 

TOWNSHIPS   WEST   OF   THE   FIFTH   HESmZAN. 

Rcffiffs  !• 

13.  This  townB^ip  is  reached  by  a  fair  trail  from  Claresholm,  a  flourishing  town 
on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  distant 
about  thirty-five  miles.  This  trail  has  been  surveyed  from  Claresholm  to  Lyndon 
pOBtoffioe  and  is  good  in  dry  weather.^  From  Lyndon  to  Lyndon  mill  a  trail  has  been 
graded  by  the  I^mdon  Lumber  company.  This  portion  is  almost  impassable  in  wet 
weather  but  is  very  fair  in  a  dry  season.  Lyndon  mill  is  situated  in  section  U,  of  town- 
ship 18,  range  80  west  of  the  fourth  meridian.  When  running  at  full  capacity  it  has 
an  output  of  12,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  supplies  lumber  to  the  settlers  for 
miles  around.  Some  good  spruce  and  jackpine  is  foimd  on  section  1,  township  13, 
range  1  west  of  the  fifth  meridian,  and  on  section  2  township  13  range  30  west  of  the 
fourth,  and  from  these  two  sections  the  lumber  company  have  taken  nearly  aU 
their  logs.  North  of  Lyndon  creek  the  township  is  more  or  less  open,  and  hay  can 
be  out  in  fair  quantities.  The  surface  is  very  broken  and  hilly  and  is  suitable  for 
ranching  only.  Water  of  the  finest  quality  is  plentiful  and  permanent  in  I^don 
creek  and  its  many  tributaries,  small  spring  creeks  being  numerous.  Wood  can  be 
had  in  the  south  portion  of  the  township  both  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  No 
minerals  of  economic  value  were  noted.  Game  seems  to  be  very  scarce. — W.  T, 
Oreen,  D.L.B.,  1907. 

14.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  fair  trail  from  Nanton  which,  however, 
traverses  a  high  hill  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township  making  the  transport 
of  heavy  loads  very  difficult.  In  a  very  dry  season  or  in  winter  this  hill  can  be 
avoided  by  following  a  trail  around  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side.  In  an  avei^ 
age  summer,  however,  the  trail  is  impassable.  The  township  is  distant  from  Nanton 
about  twenty-five  miles.  Nanton  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Five  years  ago,  I  believe  there  was  only 
a  station  while  now  it  is  a  thriving  centre  with  a  population  of  about  700.  The  soil 
is  generally  a  black  loam  over  clay  and  \|^re  it  not  for  the  danger  of  summer  frosts, 
much  of  it  would  be  excellently  suited  for  agriculture.  Willows  postoffice  situated  in 
section  12  on  Willow  creek  seems  to  be  the  point  demarkation.  Below  there  crops 
generally  will  mature  but  above  that  point  on  Willow  creek  only  very  occasionally 
will  anything  ripen.  The  township  is  essentially  a  ranchers'  paradise.  Grass  grows 
luxuriantly  and  hay  of  excellent  quality  can  be  cut  on  much  of  the  open  land  north  of 
Willow  creek.  South  of  Willow  cre^,  the  country  is  hilly  and  covered  with  willow 
scrub  and  poplar.  Spruce  of  fair  quality  is  to  be  found  on  sections  12  and  13  of 
township  14,  range  2.  North  of  Willow  creek  the  country  is  hilly  but  generally  open. 
Water  is  both  abundant  and  i>eimanent.    Willow  creek,  the  south  branch  of  Willow 
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creek  and  the  many  creeks  and  springs  flowing  into  these  provide  an  excellent  quality 
of  water.  No  water-power  is  availabla  Fuel  is  amply  provided  for  in  the  bush  south 
of  Willow  creek.  No  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  noticed.  Outcroppings  of  rock  were 
seep  in  several  places  along  Willow  creek  bvt  no  quarries  are  in  operation.  No  min- 
erals of  economic  value  were  found.  An  excellent  variety  of  trout  is  abundant  in 
Willow  creek.  Two  deer  were  seen  in  the  southwestern  portions,  of  the  township 
during  the  progress  of  the  survey.  Coyotes  are  numerous  and  some  grouse  were 
noticed.  Timber  wolves  are  occasionally  a  source  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  ranchers 
in  the  southern  i>art  of  the  township.  There  are  also  a  few  lynx,  bob-cats  and  marten. 
IV.  T.  Oreen,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  2. 

10.  This  township  may  be  reaoaed  by  a  good  wagon  road  from  Oowley.  Though 
most  of  the  township  is  hilly  prairie  much  of  it  is^very  excellent  farming  and  graz- 
ing land.  Sections  6  and  7  are  partly  timbered  with  fir,  spruce  and  poplar  suffi- 
ciently large  for  building  purposes.  In  the  settled  part  of  the  township  splendid 
crops  and  good  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  were  seen.  Hay  can  be  cut  in  all  the 
valley  and  on  the  hillsides.  The  north  fork  of  Oldman  river  with  its  numerous 
tributary  creeks  afford  a  permanent  supply  of  good  water.  The  north  fork  could  be 
utilized  to  develop  extensive  water-i)ower.  No  summer  frosts  were  noticed.  Besides 
the  wood  referred  to  above  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  bituminous  coal  for 
fuel.  Though  there  appeared  to  be  some  limestone;  no  quarries  were  in  operation. 
Game  consists  of  partridge,  chickens,  coyotes  and  fox,  and  the  river  and  creeks 
afford  plenty  of  trout  for  the  'patient  angler.* — 0.  0.  Smith,  DJjJ3.,  1907. 

11.  A  good  wagon  road  runs  from  Cowley  to  and  partly  through  this  township. 
It  is  necessary  to  ford  the  north  fork  of  Oldman  river,  however,  and  even  to  one 
familiar  with  the,  fords  this  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task.  Generally  speaking 
the  surface  of  the  township  is  very  hilly  prairie.  Several  creeks  run  in  a  southerly 
direction  into  the  north  fork  through  deep  valleys  or  rather  coul^,  and  high,  rough 
watersheds  divide  the  basins  of  the  creeks.  Bluffs  of  poplar  and  some  fir  and  spruce 
were  seen  in  sections  5  and  6.  The  valleys  of  the  creeks  have  a  good  deep  clay  or 
Bandy  loam,  but  the  hills  are  very  stony  and  have  a  light  soil.  The  township  is 
excellently  adapted  to  grazing  and  can  be  profitably  farmed.  Gkod  hay  can  be  cut  in 
any  of  the  valleys  or  on  the  lower  hillsides.  Besides  the  numerous  creeks  men- 
tioned above  there  are  very  many  springs  affording  a  permanent  supply  of  good  water. 
There  are  no  bad  floods,  as  there  is  very  little  level  bottom  land  in  the  valleys. 
None  of  the  creeks  except  Galium  and  Coal  creeks  appear  to  be  useful  for  water- 
power,  though  they  all  could  be  easily  and  profitably  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
No  summer  frosts  were  seen.  There  is  considerable  limestone  but  no  quarries  have 
60  far  been  opened.  No  minerals  were  seen.  There  were  a  few  chicken  and  part- 
ridge in  the  bluffs,  and  the  creeks  afford  a  good  supply  of  speckled  trout. — C.  C. 
Smith,  DXM.,  1907. 

Range  S. 

11.  The  wagon  road  from  Go  ley  runs  along  the  southerly  side  of  the  north 
fork  of  Oldman  river  through  the  Gap  in  the  Livingstone  mountains  and  then 
crossing  Kaoehorse  creek  it  enters  this  township  in  section  6.  This  road  is  travelled 
considerably  and  is  in  fairly  good  condition  for  a  mountain  road.  A  pack  trail  also 
runs  along  the  northerly  side  of  the  river.  Much  of  the  township  is  very  rou^  and 
mountainous,  though  along  all  the  creeks  there  is  good  land  which  is  being  taken 

SO)— 21 
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been  removed,  several  million  feet  of  li  mber  having  been  cut.    There  was  also  at  one 
time,  a  sawmill  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  but  it  has  since  been  removed. 
At  a  low  estimate  there  is  still  available  about  five  million  feet  of  lumber.    Owing  to 
want  of  good  roads  and  the  numerous  muskegs  most  of  the  lumbering  operations 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  in  winter.    I  succeeded  in  moving  my  wagons  as  far  as 
the  southeaat  quarter  of  section  30,  by  following  the  valley  of  Fisher  creek,  but  that 
was  owing  to  the  ewamps  being  frozen.    With  snow  on  the  ground  good  roads  could 
be  made  along  the  creek,  but  the  bulk  of  the  logs  in  the  northerly  part  of  this  town- 
ship wiU  have  to  be  moved  down  the  valley  of  Whisky  creek,  thence  to  the  south 
fork  of  Fisher  creek.    There  are  no  hay  meadows,  but  hay  has  apparently  been  made 
along  the  creek  in  section  29,  where  remains  of  old  hay  corrals  were  found.    I  also 
came  across  the  remains  of  an  old  shack  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  on  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  30,  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  old  illicit  still.    This 
township  is  well  watered,  both  by  creeks  and  springs.    The  north  branch  of  Sheep 
river  cuts  diagonally  across  the  south  half  of  section  G  and  part  of  section  5.    It  must 
be  quite  a  formidable  stream  at  high  water.    It  supplies  water  to  the  irrigation 
ditches  on  some  of  the  northwesterly  sections  in  township  20.     A  good-sized  stream, 
Fisher  creek,  traverses  sections  30,  29,  20,  21,  16,  10,  11  and  12.     Whisky  creek 
touches  the  northerly  part  of  section  32.    Numerous  springs  add  to  the  volume  of 
these  creeks.    The  water  is  of  good  quality  and  the  springs  appear  to  be  x)ermanent. 
There  are  no  water-powers  in  this  township,  and  any  attempt  at  damming  Fisher 
creek  might  require  to  be  done  in  the  next  township  west.    With  reference  to  the 
climate,  I  think  the  indications  are  that  no  cereals  can  be  ripened  here,  owing  to 
prevailing  summer  frosts.     I  crossed  the  ice,  on  standing  water,  with  my  outfit  early 
in  November.     A  rancher  to  the  south  sows  both  oats  and  wheat  lor  green  feed, 
which  is  excellent  for  cattle  where  the  supply  of  hay  is  limited.    Fuel  is  plentiful 
in  both  green  and  fire-killed  timber,  such  as  poplar,  spruce  and  JBckpine.    There  are 
r;0  stone  quarries,  no~  minerals  of  any  economic  value,  nor  wcra  there  any  indications 
of  coal.    Game  is  still  in  evidence.    Grouse,  partridge  and  rabbits  were  seen,  also 
signs  of  deer,  which  very  probably  will  soon  be  exterminated  by  the  Indians  and  white 
men,  who  hunt  here  in  the  fall.    An  Indian  pack  trail  traverses  this  township  south- 
*^rly  from  Morley,  on  the  Stony  Indian  reaerve.    It  is  much  travelled  by  bands  of 
Stony  Indians,  and  leads  to  the  Walrond  ranch,  and  also  to  the  trail  crossing  Livings 
5-tone  range  into  the  valley  of  Livingstone  river.    The  southerly  half  of  this  township 
has  been  overrun  by  horses  and  cattle,  resulting?  in  the  pasture  being  very  bare  at 
the  time  of  my  survey.    There  are  but  two  settlers,  both  in  the  southeaat  comer. 
The  only  farming,  however,  that  they  have  attempted  is  sowing  oats  for  green  feed 
for  their  cattle.    Another  settler,  the  proprietor  of  the  sawmill  on  section  26,  has 
also  quite  a  number  of  cattle,  but  here  the  grazing  area  is  very  limited.    Many  set- 
tlers from  the  open  prairie,  miles  to  the  east,  came  in  here  by  way  of  the  graded  saw- 
mill trail,  for  their  fencing  and  building  material.    There  are  no  good  trails  within 
the  interior.       Fisher  creek  has  to'  be  crossed  a  number  of  times  in  going  up  its 
valley,  and  approaches  have  to  be  constructed  for  crossing.       Also,  owing  to  the 
springy  nature  of  the  side  hills  many  of  the  bottom  lands  are  wet  and  boggy.     This 
township  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  general  farming  and  only  to  a  limited  extent'  for 
cattle-raising.     At  some  future  time,  when  land  becomes  of  greater  value,  and  when 
the  valuable  part  of  the  timber  haa  been  removed  and  the  inferior  part  consumed  by 
fire,  then,  by  judicious  draining  and  irrigation,  most  of  the  bottom  lands  in  this 
township  that  are  at  present  swampy,  may  become  valuable  for  grazing  and  dairy- 
ing purposes. — 0.  F.  MUes,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

2fl>— 21J 
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22.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  a  good  trail  from  Oalgary  as  far  as  Priddis. 
From  Priddis  the  trail  is  only  fair.  In  section  25  of  township  22,  range  4  the  road 
divides,  one  leading  northwesterly  through  sections  25  and  85  and  thenoe  on  through 
the  Sarcee  Indian  reserve,  the  oUier  running  southwesterly  alon^r  the  south  branch  of 
Fish  creek  to  section  18.  The  latter  would  be  almost  impassible  until  late  in  the 
fall.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  black  loam  over  clay,  although  stone  is  frequently 
found  on  the  hill  tops.  If  it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  summer  frosts,  the  vallev 
would  be  excellently  fitted  for  agriculture.  The  surface  is  generally  roughly  rolling, 
the  southerly  and  westerly  portions  becoming  quite  hilly.  Almost  the  entire  town- 
ship is  wooded,  much  of  the  northern  part  being  covered  with  standing  fire-killed 
poplar  and  jackpine.  In  the  south  some  fair  timber  is  found.  The  valleys  are  gene- 
rally open.  Hay  can  be  cut  on  most  of  the  valleys,  although  some  are  too  swampy 
to  make  that  possible.  Water  is  abundant  and  permanent.  The  two  branches  of 
Fish  creek,  with  the  innumerable  spring  creeks  scattered  over  the  township,  provide 
an  excellent  quality  of  water.  No  water-ponder  could  be  developed.  Summer  frosts 
are  general,  though  I  believe  there  are  some  years  when  oats  and  barley  will  mature. 
No  stone  quarries  were  noted  nor  any  minerals  of  economic  value.  Fuel  is  abund- 
antly provided  for  in  the  fire-killed  timber  throughout  the  township.  Game  seems 
scarce,  partridge  and  coyote  ^  eing  all  that  were  seen.  Deer  are  to  be  found,  I 
believe;  also  an  occasional  bear  in  the  western  portion.  A  small  variety  of  trout 
was  found  to  be  quite  plentiful  in  the  two  branches  of  Fish  creek. — W.  T.  Often, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

44.  The  best  route  for  reaching  this  township  is  through  Bluff  Centre,  from  either 
Ponoka  or  Lacombe.  A  wagon  trail  enters  the  township  in  section  12,  and  another, 
branching  from  the  Bluff  Centre-to-Buck  Lake  trail  enters  it  in  section  36.  The 
soil  is  in  parts  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  the  township  is  largely  composed 
of  spruce  muskegs,  sloughs  and  jackpine  ridges.  Some  patches  of  timber  both  dry 
and  green  suitable  for  settlers'  purposes  are  found  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  west 
branch  of  Blindman  river.  There  are  no  large  hay  meadows,  but  grass  suitable  for 
pasturing  is  found  in  the  majority  of  sections.  Water  is  generally  of  a  pure  quality, 
the  nimierous  small  creeks  and  springs  and  the  branch  of  Blindman  river  forming  a 
sufficient  and  permanent  supply  for  future  settlers.  The  west  branch  of  Blindman 
river  enters  this  township  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  33  and  leaves  it  in  section 
13,  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction;  its  average  width  is  about  seven  feet  and  its 
depth  three  feet  with  banks  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  fall  in  this  branch  of  Blindman  river  for  the  development  of  a  serviceable 
water-power.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Edmonton.  There  is  plenty  of  dry 
and  green  timber  for  fuel  but  no  traces  of  coal,  stones  or  minerals  of  any  economic 
importance  were  found.  There  are  some  moose  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  a  few 
bear,  deer,  rabbits,  prairie  chicken  and  some  partridge. — H,  L,  Seymour,  I),L,8,,  1901 » 

47.  This  township  is  best  reached  by  wagon  trail  from  Wetaskiwin,  entering 
section  1  and  being  well  travelled  on  account  of  the  lumbering  carried  on  in  this 
township.  In  section  10  this  trail  branches,  one  branch  leading  westward  to  the 
northeast  end  of  Buck  lake,  another  northward  along  Modesto  creek  and  a  third 
leads  southward  up  the  same  creek.  With  the  exception  of  the  southwesterly  part, 
which  though  quite  heavily  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  birch  and  balsam,  is  rough 
and  uneven.  The  southerly  part  of  the  township  is  composed  of  timber  berdia 
numbered  1160,  1211  and  1353,  being  covered  with  spruce  up  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  and  good  sized  poplar.  There  is  but  very  little  open  country  in  the  remainder 
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of  the  township,  for  where  hot  thickly  timbered  with  spruce,  i>oplar  and  some  birch 
or  jackpine  it  is  covered  with  brnl6,  windfall  and  willow  underbrush.  It  is  quite  rough 
along  Modesto  creek  and  its  small  tributaries.  No  hay  meadows  of  any  size  exist  in 
this  heavily  timbered  township.  Modeste  creek  flows  northerly  through  the  centre  of 
the  township  and  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep  with  banks  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  A  creek  locally  known  as  the  'Little  Poplar,'  when  entering  the 
township  in  section  24  is  but  ten  feet  wide  but  before  it  joins  Modeste  creek  (locally 
known  as  Poplar  river)  in  section  26,  it  becomes  nearly  as  wide  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  main  stream.  A  number  of  smaller  tributaries  containing  excellent 
water  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  township.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
developing  any  serviceable  water-power  on  either  of  the  two  before  mentioned  streams. 
The  cl^nate  is  similar  to  that  at  Edmonton.  There  is  plenty  of  dry  and  green  timber 
for  fuel,  but  no  traces  of  coal  were  found.  No  stones  or  minerals  of  any  economic 
importance  were  discovered.  With  the  exception  of  mink,  found  along  Modeste 
creek  and  its  main  tributary  and  a  few  weasels,  there  is  very  little  game  in  this 
township. — H.  L.  Seymour,  D.L.S,,  1907. 

Bcmge  6* 

48.  This  township  is  reached  from  township  49,  range  5,  by  a  wagon  trail  which 
leads  across  the  northeast  comer  of  the  township  along  Modeste  creek,  this  trail  being 
fairly  well  travelled  but  hilly.  An  old  pack  trail  leads  from  Modeste  creek  in  sec- 
tion 26  southwards  to  Buck  lake.  The  northerly  and  northeasterly  xK>rtions  of  this 
township  would  be  most  easily  cleared  of  the  brul6  and  brush  covering  the  rolling 
country,  and  the  soil  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  greater  x>art  of  the  town- 
ship, however,  while  fairly  level,  is  thickly  wooded  with  simice  and  poplar,  especially 
fiections  18  and  19  where  some  spruce  to  twenty-four  inches  is  found,  also  tamarack 
and  poplar  of  good  size  and  quality.  In  section  26  a  hay  meadow  over  fifty  acres 
produces  good  grass  and  peavine.  No  other  large  hay  meadows  were  found,  however. 
Except  in  the  middle  of  the  township  a  number  of  small  creeks  of  good  water  were 
found  and  a  creek  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  two  to  three  feet  deep,  with  banks 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  enters  this  township  from  the  south  in  section 
3,  is  joined  by  another  creek  four  feet  wide  in  section  11,  and  flows  into  Modeste 
creek  in  section  13  or  24.  A  description  of  Modeste  creek,  which  flows  across  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  township,  was  given  in  the  report  on  township  49,  range  5. 
There  is  not  sufficient  fall  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  streams  to  develop  service- 
able water-power.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Edmonton.  There  is  plen^  of 
dry  and  green  timber  for  fuel,  but  no  traces  of  coal  were  found.  Gkme,  which  is 
veiy  scarce,  consists  of  bear,  deer,  moose  and  lynx.  Along  Modeste  cre^  mink  tracks 
were  noted. — E.  L.  Seymour,  D.L.S.,  1907, 

49.  The  best  route  for  reaching  the  township  is  by  wagon  trail  from  Edmonton, 
which  crosses  Saskatchewan  river  in  section  13,  township  60,  and  enters  the  township 
near  the  northeast  corner. of  section  33.  On  account  of  the  lumbering  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  townships  the  trail  is  fairly  well  travelled,  but  from  Sa^atchewan 
river  south  it  is  quite  hilly  and  rough.  The  southwesterly  portion  of  the  town- 
ship through  which  Modeste  creek  flows  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  to  twenty- 
four  inches  and  some  large  poplar,  two  lumber  camps  having  operated  there  this 
^ter  cutting  timber  on  a  permit  When  cleared  the  soil  would  be  good  for 
agricultural  purposes  but  the  country  is  rough.  The  northeasterly  portion  of  the 
township  has  generally  good  soil,  the  country  being  heavily  rollin?,  covered  with 
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poplar  and  willow  scrub,  bnole  and  patches  of  good  spruce  and  poplar.  The  northwest 
quarter  of  section  8  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29  are  two  river  flats  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres,  on  which  good  hay  has  been  cropped  for  the  last  two  years. 
There  are  also  other  smaller  hay  meadows  along  Modesto  and  Buck  lake  creeks.  In  the 
east  of  the  township  there  are  a  number  of  small  streams  of  excellent  water  and  in  the 
west  Modesto  creek,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep  in  the  late  summer.  It  has  a  good  current  in  banks  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  flows  into  Buck  lake  creek  in  section  20,  the  latter  creek  diflering 
only  by  a  greater  depth  of  water  which  in  both  streams  is  of  good  quality.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  fall  in  either  of  he  above  mentioned  streams  to  develop 
any  serviceable  water-power.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  at  Edmonton.  There 
is  plenty  of  dry  and  green  timber  in  this  township  for  fuel  but  no  traces  of  coal  were 
found.  Along  the  banks  of  Modeste  creek,  some  friable  sandstone  of  brownish  colour 
was  noted.  There  is  practically  no  game  in  this  township,  a  bear  or  deer  track  being 
rarely  seen. — H.  L.  Seymour,  D,L,8.,  1907. 

m 

64.  (North  pari), — A  fairly  good  wagon  road  leaves  the  trail  from  Lake  St  Ann 
to  S.  W.  McDonald's  farm,  at  a  point  about  one-half  mile  east  of  Mr.  McDonald's 
farm;  then  running  north  it  continues  through  the  township  The  soil  is  not  very 
good,  consisting  of  three  or  four  inches  of  black  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  or 
gravel.  It  can  be  rated  as  second  class  land  and  is  suitble  for  mixed  farming.  The 
surface  is  generally  rolling  with  heavy  poplar  and  brush  along  the  north  boundary 
but  being  fairly  open  in  the  south.  There  is  no  timber  of  any  value.  There  is  very 
little  hay,  although  there  are  small  patches  where  some  hay  could  be  cut.  The  water 
is  fresh  and  the  supply  is  permanent  and  sufficient,  being  furnished  by  two  small  lakes 
and  peveral  small  ponds.  There  is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  is  no  means  of 
furnishing  water-power.  The  climate  is  excellent,  being  similar  to  that  of  Edmonton 
district.  Wood  for  fuel  may  be  obtained  on  every  section,  but  no  coal  veins  have  been 
discovered.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  economic  value.  There 
is  very  little  game. — A.  Michaud,  DX.8,,  1906. 

56.  There  is  a  fairdy  good  wagon  road  which  leaves  the  trail  from  Lake  St  Ann 
to  Donald  McDonald's  farm,  at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  east  of  McDonald's  farm. 
This  road  runs  north  through  the  centre  of  townships  54,  66  and  66,  range  6,  ending 
in  thie  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  township  66,  range  6.  There  is  also  a  good 
road  ruiming  from  Lake  St.  Ann  to  McLeod  river,  which  enters  this  township  on  the 
cast  boundary  of  section  1  and  leaves  it  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  18.  The 
soil  is  fairly  good  consisting  of  6  to  8  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  sand  or  clay  subsoil 
and  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  is  covered  with  brush 
and  small  poplar  3  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  About  160  tons  of  hay  could  be  put  up 
around  Little  Island  lake  in  sections  7  and  8  and  small  quantities  of  upland  hay  could 
be  cut  in  several  small  prairies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  towiuhip.  There  is 
no  timber  of  any  value,  for  lumber.  The  township  is  fairly  well  watered  by  five  fair- 
sized  fresh  water  lakes  which  are  permanent  Of  these  Lessard  lake  in  sections  26, 
27,  34  and  36,  and  Little  Island  lake  in  sections  7  and  8  are  the  most  imx)ortant  There 
is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  climate  is  excellent  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Edmonton  district.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  on  every  section,  but  no  coal  veins 
have  been  discovered.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  economic 
value.  There  is  very  little  game,  but  there  is  good  pike  flshing  in  L'^s^ard  lake.- A. 
Michaud,  D.L.8,,  1906. 
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66.  l%!ere  is  a  fairly  good  road  which  leaves  the  trail  from  Lake  St.  Ann  to 
Donald  McDonald's  farm  at  a  point  about  a  half  mile  east  of  Mr.  McDonald's  farm. 
This  road  runs  north  following  the  centre  line  of  townships  54,  55  and  56,  range  5, 
and  terminates  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16  of  this  township.  The  soil  is 
good,  consisting  of  six  to  ten  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  suitable 
for  mixed  farming.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  is  covered  with  brush  and  poolar 
three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  east  half  of  section  5  and  in  the  west  half 
of  section  4,  there  is  some  good  spruce  timber  ten  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  very 
little  hay.  The  water  is  fresh,  but  is  not  very  plentiful,  there  being  only  one  small 
permanent  lake  on  the  east  boundary  of  section  26,  but  there  are  several  small  creeks 
containing-  fresh  water  with  an  average  width  of  three  to  four  feet  and  a  depth  of 
six  to  dghteen  inches.  There  is  no  land  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  water-power.  The  climate  is  excellent,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Ed- 
monton district.  Wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  on  every  section.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries  and  no  minerals  of  any  economic  value.  There  is  very  little  game. — A. 
Michaud,  DJj.8.,  1906. 

Range  6. 

48.  This  township  is  reached  from  township  49,  range  5,  by  a  wagon  trail  which 
enters  section  25  and  follows  up  Buck  lake  creek  to  a  lumber  camp  in  township  48, 
range  6,  leaving  the  township  in  section  3,  also  by  a  wagon  trail  across  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  township  which  leads  to  Saskatchewan  river  in  section  8,  township 
60,  range  6.  Both  these  trails  have  teen  well  travelled  but  are  hilly,  especially  the 
one  to  the  south.  The  westerly  two-thirds  of  the  township  is  heavily  timbered  with 
spruce  to  twenty-foui-  inches  and  some  large  poplar.  The  soil  is  good  and  the  easterly 
third  of  the  township  might  be  easily  cleared  of  the  brul6,  poplar  and  willow  scrub, 
which  cover  the  rather  rough  country.  A  few  patches  of  hay  meadow  are  found  in  th'i 
easterly  part  of  the  township  and  in  section  31.  Saskatchewan  river  with  banks  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high  and  one  quarter  of  a  ^il® 
wide  enters  this  township  in  the  northwest  comer.  Buck  lake  creek,  four  feet  deep, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  wide  with  banks  one  hundred  feet  high  enters  the  township 
in  section  2,  and  leaves  in  section  24.  Except  in  the  middle  of  the  tovmship  small 
creeks  containing  good  water  are  found.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  fall  in 
Buck  lake  creek  ta  develop  serviceable  water-power.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Edmonton.  There  is  plenty  of  dry  and  green  timber  for  fuel  but  no  traces  of  coal 
were  found.  No  stone  or  minerals  of  economic  importance  were  found.  Game  is  very 
scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Bears  are  probably  most  numerous  and  tracks  of 
deer  and  moose  were  seen. — H.  L.  Seymour,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

Range  7. 

64.  The  shortest  and  beet  route  whereby  this  township  can  be  reached  from  a  rail- 
way point  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  from  Edmonton  to  Qrey^s  store.  This  store  is 
situated  in  section  28,  township  53,  range  6.  Thence  there  was  a  trail  for  about  two 
miles  from  there  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  trail  througrh  the  woods  entering  the 
township  in  section  24.  This  trail  was  opened  out  northwesterly  to  the  north  boun- 
dary of  section  34.  A  good  pack  trail  passes  through  sections  24  and  23  and  westerly 
connecting  Lake  St.  Ann  with  Jaspar  House.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  gently 
rolling  but  is  broken  on  the  east  by  Pembina  river  valley  and  on  the  north  by  a 
couple  of  ravines  about  one  hundred  feet  deep  in  which  are  g^od  streams  of  water. 
The  township  is  timbered  throughout.    On  sections  25,  26,  35  and  36  the  bush  is  not 
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as  thick  as  it  is  to  the  west  of  these  sections.  The  timher  consists  of  poplar  rang- 
ing in  size  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter  and  averaging  ten  to  twelve  inches.  Along 
with  this  poplar  in  many  places  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  willow  ranging  in  tiee  up 
to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  generally  consists  of  three  inches  of  black 
loam  with  a  subsoil  of  hard  stifF  clay  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  cultivate.  In 
many  places  the  clay  was  so  hard  that  the  mounders  were  comx)elled  to  use  picks. 
The  clearing  of  the  bush  in  this  township  would  cost  about  thirty-five  dollars  per 
acre.  Erom  this  it  can  be  seen  that  present  settlement  is  not  probable.  There  is 
abundance  of  good  water  of  a  permanent  character.  There  is  no  hay.  Wood  fuel  is 
abundant  and  there  is  probably  an  underlying  stratum  of  coal  about  one  husidred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  for  coal  outcrops  along  Pembina  river  are  frequently  to 
be  seen,  the  seams  appearing  to  be  from  ^^e  to  six  feet  thick.  There  are  no  water- 
powers,  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  of  economic  value.  No  game  was  seen  in  tiie 
township.— i?.  H.  Knight,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

65.  The  nearest  and  best  route  whereby  this  township  can  be  reached  from  a 
railway  point  is  by  a  good  wagon  trail  from  Edmonton  to  Qray^s  store  which  is 
Bituated  in  section  28,  township  53,  range  6.  From  Gray's  store  the  trail  continues 
westward  for  two  miles,  and  from  there  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  trail  through  the 
woods,  entering  the  township  at  the  south  east  comer  of  section  3.  This  trail  was 
opened  to  Pembina  river  in  section  22.  The  surface  of  this  township  west  of  Pem- 
bina river  is  nearly  level,  except  for  a  couple  of  ravines  in  sections  16  and  21  in  which 
streams  of  good  water  fiow.  Sections  29,  30,  31  and  32  are  composed  chiefiy  pi 
swamps.  All  that  i>ortion  of  the  township  lying  to  the  east  of  Pembina  river  is  broken 
and  hilly,  except  sections  25  and  36,  which  are  somewhat  gently  rolling.  The  soil 
throughout  consists  of  about  three  inches  black  loam  with  a  hard  white  day  subsoil» 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  whole  of  the  township  except  a  few 
swamjM  or  muskegs  is  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  poplar,  averaging  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  In  many  places  the  trees  are  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  are  long 
and  straight.  To  clear  the  land  for  agriculture  the  cost  would  be  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  This  will  retard  the  settlement  of  the  township.  The  only  hay 
found  is  around  Michaud  lake  in  section  25.  Pembina  river  which  runs  through 
the  township  enters  in  section  1  and  passes  through  sections  1,  1^,  11,  10,  14,  15,  23, 
22,  2*7,  28  and  dS.  The  water  of  the  river  is  good.  The  cross  section  at 
time  of  survey  (November)  was  about  six  hundred  square  feet  having  a  velocity 
of  about  two  miles  per  hour.  At  high  water  the  cross  section  is  fully  ten 
times  as  great.  There  are  no  water-powers  nor  stone  quarries.  At  many  points 
along  the  river  there  are  outcroi>s  of  apparently  good  sandstone,  in  some  places  forty 
feet  thick.  Underneath  this  sandstone  is  a  layer  of  lignite  coal,  of  a^perior  quality 
being  equal  to  that  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton.  The  seam  of  coal  seems  to 
be  about  six  feet  thick  and  outcrops  frequently  along  the  river.  Other  minerals  of 
economic  value  do  not  occur.    There  is  no  game. — B,  H.  Knight,  ,D,L,8.,  1906. 

67.  A  good  road  runs  from  Lake  St.  Ann,  crossing  the  lake  at  The  Narrows,  and 
enters  this  township  at  the  southeast  comer,  thence  it  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion across  the  township  to  McLeod  river.  In  section  16  other  short  trails  branch 
off  from  this  main  trail  to  the  different  farms  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  3  this  road  is  joined  by  a  road  cut  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway  survey  parties,  which  also  enters  the  township  in  the  southeast  comer.  The 
soil  in  the  centre  of  this  township,  in  the  valley  of  Big  and  Little  Paddle  rivers,  is 
first  class,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  of  black  loam  over  a  clay  sub- 
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soil,  and  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  farming.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south  parts 
of  the  township  the  soil  is  not  so  good,  the  depth  of  black  soil  averaging  from  four 
to  eight  inches  oyer  gumbo  or  clay  subsoil,  but  it  would  be  considered  second  class 
land  suitable  for  mixed  farming.  The  valLy  of  the  two  Paddle  rivers,  which 
run  from  west  to  east  through  the  centre  of  the  township,  is  level  and  is  filled  with 
willow  brush  and  in  some  places  with  hay  meadows.  The  two  south  rows  of  sections 
and  the  north  one  and  one-half  rows  are  rolling  and  timbered  with  heavy  poplar  five 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes,  but 
good  building  timber  can  be  obtained  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  township. 
In  sections  24  and  25  there  is  a  large  hay  meadow  which  will  produce  about  one 
hundred  tons  of  hay,  and  in  sections  28  and  part  of  21  there  is  another  large  hay 
meadow  which  will  produce  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons.  There  are  also  small 
patches  all  over  the  centre  of  the  township  where  hay  may  be  cut.  The  township  is 
well  watered  by  the  two  Paddle  rivers,  which  run  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship from  west  to  east  and  which  meet  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  22,  also 
by  Pembina  river,  which  runs  through  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  town- 
ship. Of  these,  Pembina  river  averages  four  chains  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  has 
a  current  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Big  Paddle  river  averages  thirty  feet  wide,  two 
feet  deep  and  has  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Little  Paddle  river  averages 
twenty  feet  wide,  one  foot  deep  and  has  a  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  There  are 
no  lakes  and  no  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  There  is  no  means  of  obtaining  water- 
power.  The  climate  is  excellent  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Edmonton  district. 
Wood  for  fuel  is  obtainable  on  nearly  all  sections,  but  no  coal  hys  been  found.  There 
are  no  stone  quarries,  and  no  minerals  of  economic  value.  There  is  no  game  in  this 
tcwnship. — A.  Michaud,  D.L.8.,  1906. 

Range  9. 

54.  This  township  was  readied  by  crossing  Chip  lake  on  the  ice,  thence  by  pack 
horses  to  section  21.  There  is  a  trail  known  as  'Jack's  trail'  passing  through  the  north 
part  of  this  township.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay  and  is  suitable  for  farm  purposes. 
The  surface  is  gently  rolling,  covered  with  poplar  and  willow^  In  the  southwest 
sections  of  this  township  and  in  those  sections  bordering  on  the  lake  there  is  a  large 
tamarack  muskeg,  which  might  be  suitable  for  farm  purposes  when  drained.  There 
are  no  meadows,  but  some  hay  is  found  along  the  lake.  The  water  is  fresh  and 
consists  of  one  large  creek  running  southerly  through  the  township.  It  crosses  the 
north  boundary  of  section  34  and  flows  into  Lobstidc  river.  It  is  about  fifty  links 
wide  and  from  two  to  six  feet  deep.  No  water-power  exists  in  the  township.  The 
climate  was  very  cold  at  time  of  survey — ^May.  Dry  tamarack,  spruce  and  poplar 
niay  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  for  fuel.  No  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were 
^ound.  Bears,  wolves,  ducks  and  geese  were  the  only  game  seen. — J.  0,  Baker, 
DX£^  1907. 

Range  10. 

53.  We  reached  the  township  by  crossing  Chip  lake  on  the  ice.  It  can  also  be 
cached  by  the  Yellowhead  pack  trail  which  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  this 
township.  The  soil  is  principally  clay,  and  when  cleared  of  the  heavy  bush  will  be 
suitable  for  farming.  This  township  is  gently  rolling  and  covered  with  a  heavy 
^owth  of  poplar,  willow,  jackpine,  tamarack,  spmce,  birch  and  balsam.  Some  timber 
Buitable  for  lumber  can  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of  this  township.  No  hay 
meadows  were  seen,  but  hay  in  quantity  can  be  obtained  along  the  shore  of  Chip 
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lake.  The  water  in  this  lake  as  well  as  in  all  the  ciedm  in  this  to^niship  is  froBh. 
The  creeks  are  small  and  I  think  will  he  dry  in  summer  time.  The  climate  was 
cold  at  the  time  of  siureyrr-ApriL  Plenty  of  dry  tamarads,  jackpine,  spruce  and 
poplar  can  be  obtained  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  was  seen.  No  stone  quarries  nor  min- 
erals were  observed.  Bear,  mink,  lynx  and  plenty  of  duck  and  geese  on  Chip  lake 
were  the  only  game  seen. — J.  C.  Baker,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

54.  This  township  was  reached  by  crossing  Chip  lak^  on  the  ice.  ^Jack's  pack 
trail'  passes  through  a  part  of  this  township,  crossing  the  north  boundary  of  section 
84.  The  soil  is  mostly  clay  and  is  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  gently  roll- 
ing and  covered  with  poplar,  willow  and  spruce,  but  there  is  no  timber  of  import- 
ance in  this  township.  Hay  is  plentiful  along  the  lake,  but  no  hay  meadows  were 
seen.  Fresh  water  is  found  in  the  lake.  One  large  creek  occurs  in  the  western  part 
of  this  township.  It  flows  into  Chip  lake,  crossing  the  north  boundary  of  section 
32.  It  is  about  fifty  links  wide  and  three  to  five  feet  deep.  There  is  no  water- 
power.  The  climate  was  cold  at  the  time  of  survey — ^April.  Plenty  of  dry  poplar 
and  tamarack  can  be  obtained  for  fuel,  but  no  coal  was  seen.  There  are  no  minerals 
nor  stone  quarries.  Bears,  wolves,  ducks  and  geese  were  the  only  game  noticed.— 
J.  0.  Baker,  DX£.,  1907. 

55  &  56.  (Outlines)' — ^We  crossed  Chip  lake  on  the  ice  to  section  28,  township 
54,  range  10,  and  from  there  we  used  pack  horses,  following  an  old  pack  trail  which 
runs  due  north  crossing  the  north  boundary  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  32, 
The  soil  in  township  ^56,  range  10  along  the  meridian  lines  is  well  adapted  for  farm- 
ing but  in  township  55  there  is  more  muskeg  and  swamp.  In  township  56  the  surface 
is  rolling  and  covered  with  second  growth  poplar.  In  township  55  the  surface  is 
rolling  but  covered  with  large  poplar,  spruce  and  willow.  No  timber  of  value  was  seen 
along  the  meridian  lines.  The  south  branch  of  Paddle  river  crosses  the  east  boun- 
dary of  section  13.  It  contains  fresh  water,  is  about  fifty  links  wide  and  from  three 
to  six  feet  deep.  About  three  feet  of  snow  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  survey 
(March)  while  the  weather  was  very  cold.  Plenty  of  dry  tamarack,  jackpine,  spruce 
and  poplar  can  be  obtained  for  fuel.  No  stone  quarries  or  minerals  were  found. 
No  game  of  any  kind  was  seen. — J.  C,  Baker,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

Range  11. 

53.  I  reached  this  township  by  the  Jasper  or  Yellowhead  pack  trail,  which  passes 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  The  trail  was  in  very  jwor  condition- 
The  soil  is  black  loam  and  clay,  suitable  for  farm  purposes.  The  surface  is  level 
and  covered  with  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack  and  willow.  There  is  spruce  and  tamarack 
suitable  for  timber  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10  and  11.  It  is  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  No  hay  is  found.  There  are  several  small  creeks  in  this  town- 
ship, the  water  of  which  is  fresh.  The  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  and  no  water- 
power  occurs.  The  climate  was  cold  and  wet  at  time  of  survey  (June)  with  no  sum- 
mer frosts.  Euel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry  spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar,  but  no  cos^l 
stone  quarries  nor  minerals  are  found.  G&me  consists  of  moose,  deer,  bear,  &c.— 
J.  C.  Baker,  D.L.8.,  1901. 

64.  I  reached  this  township  by  making  a  pack  trail  along  Lobstick  river.  The 
trail  is  very  poor.  This  township  is  nearly  all  muskeg.  If  the  land  can  be  drained  it 
will  be  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  level  and  covered  with  small  poplar, 
willow,  swamp  spruce  and  tamrack.     There  is  -no  timber  nore  hay  in  this  township* 
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Lobstick  river  flows  through  this  township,  through  sections  18,  17,  16,  9,  10  and  8. 
No  water-power  is  found.  The  climate  was  warm  at  time  of  survey  (September) 
with  no  summer  frosts.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry  spruce,  tamarack  and  iK)plar, 
but  no  coal,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  are  found.  Game  is  moose,  deer,  bear,  &c., 
-J.  0.  Baker,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  12,     * 

63.  I  reached  this  township  by  the  Jaspar  or  Yellowhead  pack  trail.  This  trail 
runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  The  trail  at  the  time  of  survey 
(July)  was  in  very  poor  condition.  This  township  is  level  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  poplar,  spruce  and  willow.  There  is  some  large  spruce  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  timber.  When  cleared,  the  soil,  which  is  mostly  hlack  loam  and  clay, 
will  be  suitable  for  farm  purposes.  In  section  6,  near  Lobstick  river  there  is  some 
hay  land,  but  no  other  hay  lands  were  seen.  Lobstick  river  flows  along  the  west  boun~ 
dary.  The  water  is  fresh.  There  is  also  a  number  of  creeks,  but  no  water-power 
The  climate  was  wet  and  cool  at  time  of  survey,  with  no  frosts.  Fuel  consists  of 
plenty  of  dry  wood,  but  no  coal  was  s^n.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor  minerals. 
Game  consists  of  deer,  moose,  bear,  wolves,  &c. — J>  C  Baker,  19(y7. 


M.  I  reached  this  township  by  making  my  own  pack  trail  along  Lobstick  river. 
The  trail  in  many  places  was  very  bad.  This  township  is  nearly  all  muskeg  and 
under  water,  not  suitable  for  farming.  It  is  level  and  covered  with  x>oplar,  willow  and 
swamp  spruce  and  tamarack.  There  is  no  timber  except  a  small  amount  along  Lob- 
stick river.  This  occurs  in  sections  19,  20  and  21.  This  timber  is  spruce  and  tama- 
rack varying  from  ten  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  hay  lands. 
Lobstick  river  flows  along  the  west  boundary,  north  boundaries  of  sections  19,  20,  21 
and  east  boundaries  of  22,  14  and  13.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  varies  from  two 
to  ten  feet  deep.  The  water  is  fresh.  There  are  no  water-x)owers.  The  climate  was 
warm  at  the  time  of  survey  (September)  with  no  frosts.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of 
dry  poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  no  coal  nor  minerals  were  found.  Game  consists 
of  moose,  deer,  bear,  wolves,  &c. — J.  (7.  Baker,  DX,8.,  1907. 

Range  IS. 

52.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  mainly  rolling,  or  gently  rolling  and  well 
wooded  with  spruce  and  jackpine,  running  from  about  five  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Intermingled  with  the  spruce  and  jackpine  in  many  places  are  scattered  poplar,  and 
there  are  also  considerable  areas  wooded  with  asx)en  and  balsam  poplar  from  four  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  a  few  birch  trees  about  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter  are  met  with.  I  was  unable  to  properly  explore  the  whole  township,  but 
apparently  the  gn^eater  portion  of  it  is  similar  to  the  northerly  part  which  is  weU 
fitted  for  settlement,  being  mostly  high  land,  rolling  enougli  for  good  drainage,  and 
well  watered  with  many  small  creeks,  varying  from  one  to  four  or  five  feet  in  width, 
and  having  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  These  creeks  generally  flow  with  a  good  cur- 
rent, and  their  waters  are  fresh  and  soft. 

Carrot  creek  flows  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township  in  a  valley 
aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
the  top;  the  bottom  of  the  valley  being  depressed  about  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  cotintry,  and  mainly  consists  of  boggy  hay  land  intersi>ersed  with 
clumps  of  willow  brush. 
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The  soil  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  township  is  principally  day,  or  day  loam 
with  a  light  covering  of  black  loam,  though  in  the  depressions,  or  swampy  portions, 
the  soil  is  black  muck  or  peaty  loam. 

This  township  though  mainly  wooded  throughout  could  be  cleared  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  should  prove  a  very  desirable  location  for  settlers.  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  successful  production  of  the  various  grains  and  veget- 
a6les  usually  grown  in  the  province  <5f  Alberta.  Very  little  of  the  timber  in  this  town- 
ship is  suitable  for  being  converted  into  lumber  but  timber  for  building  houses,  fuel 
and  fencing  can  be  obtained  on  any  quarter  section  in  it. — Oeo.  Ross,  DJt.B.,  1907. 

63.  I  reached  this  township  by  the  Yellowhead  pack  trail  which  passes  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  township.  It  was  in  very  poor  condition  at  time  of  survey 
(July).  The  soil  in  this  township  is  fairly  good  being  black  loam  and  clay  subsoiL 
It  is  suitable  for  farm  purposes.  The  township  is  gently  rolling,  covered  with  small 
poplar  and  willow.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  township.  No  hay  meadows  are  found. 
Carrot  creek  flows  along  the  western  boundary  of  this  township.  It  is  about  sixty 
feet  wide  and  two  to  four  feet  deep.  The  water  is  fresh.  The  land  is  not  liable  to 
be  flooded.  It  was  fine  summer  weather  with  no  frosts  at  the  time  of  survey.  Plenty 
of  dry  poplar  can  be  found  anywhere.  No  coal,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were 
found.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  wolves  and  other  small  animals  were  s?en. — J  ,C,  Baker, 
D.L.8,.  1907. 

53.  This  township  is  rolling  and  consists  of  a  succession  of  ridges  from  about 
fifteen  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  wide  intervening  valleys.  The  south  boundary  in 
general  runs  through  a  thick  growth  of  live  timber,  spruce  and  jackpine,  mixed  with 
poplar  and  also  tracts  of  aspen  and  balsam  poplar,  the  trees  varying  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  Yellowhead  pass  pack  trail  traverses  this  township 
from  east  to  west,  keeping  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  its  south  boun- 
dary.   This  trail  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  township  passes  through  a  spruce 

,brul6,  with  some  patches  of  live  spruce  averaging  eight  inches  in  diameter  for  about 
two  miles,  then  west  of  this  it  passes  through  some  very  soft  'swampy  ground  with 
live  spruce  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  then  comes  out  on  higher  ground  well  wooded 
with  poplar  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  then  winds  westerly  through  some 
comparatively  open  patches  of  rolling  land  with  poplar  and  willow  brush  and  a  good 
growth  of  grass  and  past  an  occasional  old  beaver  meadow.  The  south  part  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  the  southwest  part  of  section  4  is  heavily  wooded  with  poplar  from  four 
to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  township  is  brul6, 
and  comparatively  open,  the  timbered  area  in  general  only  reaching  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  south  boundary,  and  even  in  this  there  are  strips  of  timber  killed 
by  fire.  In  going  west  from  Lake  St  Ann,  by  the  Yellowhead  pass  trail,  our 
first  view  of  the  mountains  was  obtained  from  the  top  of  a  ridge,  about  midway 
between  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  this  township.  The  soil  is  mainly  light 
sandy  loam,  although  clay  soil  with  a  light  covering  of  black  loam  predominates  in 
the  wooded  portion  near  the  south  boundary.  The  greater  part  of  the  township 
can  be  readily  cleared,  and  would  be  well  adapted  for  grain  growing,  gardening  or 
mixed  farming,  and  should  be  quite  desirable  as  a  location  for  settlers. — Oeo.  Ross, 
DX.8.,  1907. 

54.  I  reached  this  township  by  an  old  Indian  pack  trail  which  follows  along 
the  east  bank  of  Carrot  creek.  The  trail  was  in  very  poor  condition.  The  soil  is 
nearly  all  muskeg,  not  suitable  for  farming.  This  township  is  level  and  covered 
with  poplar,  willow,  tamarack  and  spruce.  There  is  no  timber,  the  tamarack  and 
spruce  found  being  small.    No  hay  land  is  found.    Carrot  creek  flows  through  the 
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western  part  of  this  township.  The  water  is  fresh.  No  water-powef  occurs.  The 
dimate  was  wann  at  time  of  survey  (August)  with  no  frosts  Fuel  consists  of  dry 
poplar,  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  no  coal  was  seen.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  nor 
minerals.    Moose,  deer,  bear,  wolves,  &c.,  were  seen. — J.  0.  Baker,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

Range  H. 

52.  The  northern  portion  of  this  township  is  mainly  rolling  land,  generally  high, 
and  when  cleared  would  be  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  It  is  watered  by  several 
small  creeks  running  northerly  into  a  tributary  of  Carrot  creek,  which  flows  easterly 
through  the  southern  portion  of  township  53,  in  this  range.  On  section  36  there  is 
a  fine  woods  of  aspen  and  balsam  poplar,  from  which  good  logs,  suitable  for  building 
timber  or  for  being  converted  into  lumber,  can  be  obtained.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  sections  32  and  33,  in  the  valley  of  the  creeks  draining  this  part  of  the  township, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  brul6  with  dead  standing  spruce,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  township,  except  an  occasional  small  area,  is  heavily  timbered  with  poplar, 
spruce  and  jackpine  suitable  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  settlers.  I  did  not 
explore  the  soutjiem  part  of  this  township,  but  apparently  all  of  it  is  fairly  high 
and  rolling  land,  not  broken  by  true  muskegs,  although  in  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
valleys  or  depressions  the  surface  has  become  rather  spongy  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  retained  by  the  covering  of  moss.  The  soil  is  principally  clay, 
under  a  shallow  covering, of  black  loam,  but  on  the  tops  of  ridges  in  many  places 
the  subsoil  is  gravelly,  and  in  the  depressions,  or  bottom  of  lower  land  between 
ridges  the  soil  is  black  muck  or  i)eaty  loam.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  ^e  whole  of 
this  township  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  settlers. — Geo. 
Ross,  DJj.8,,  1907. 

53.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  rolling,  with  the  ridges  or  higher  elevations 
of  land  running  from  about  ten  to  seventy  feet  above  the  depressions,  or  lower  inter- 
vening land.  The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  traverses  the  township  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  south  boundary 
of  the  township.  The  southerly  portion  of  sections  1  and  2  is  well  wooded  with 
poplar  and  spruce,  varying  from  about  six  to  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  Yellowhead  pass  trail  and  the  south  boundary  of  the  township,  a  tributary 
of  Carrot  creek  flows  easterly  in  a  valley  of  partially  open  land,  on  which  there  is  a 
good  growth  of  grass,  but  the  soil  is  rather  soft  and  spongy,  owing  to  the  soakage 
of  water  from  the  adjoining  higher  land,  but  when  cleared  and  drained  would  form 
very  desirable  grazing  grounds.  North  of  this  valley  and  south  of  the  trail  in  the 
western  half  of  the  township  there  is  a  very  flne  wood  of  poplar  and  spruce,  the 
Irfes  being  in  general  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  wooded  jwr- 
tion  of  the  township  lies  mainly  between  its  south  boundary  and  the  trail,  but  there 
are  also  some  groves  of  fair  sized  poplar  and  jackpine  to  be  found  north  of  the  trail, 
though  the  greater  x>ortion  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  township  is  brul6,  .with  a 
fairly  good  growth  of  grass.  The  township  is  well  watered  throughout  by  many 
small  creeks,  having  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and  along  the  courses  of  some  of 
tbem  old  beaver  meadows  with  good  pasturage  are  occasionally  found.  The  soil  in 
the  poplar  woods  is  mainly  clay,  or  clay  loam,  but  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
township  the  soil  is  sandy  loam.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  township  is  quite  weU 
adapted  for  grain  growing,  gardening  or  mixed  farming,  and  timber  for  the  ord- 
inary requirements  of  settlers  can  be  readily  obtained. — Oeo.  Boas,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

54.  I  reached  this  township  by  following  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  pack  tail, 
which  passes  through  section  12,  14,  15,  9,  8,  17  and  18.    The  soil  consists  of  alter- 
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nately  muskes:  and  sand  ridges,  not  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  gently 
rolling  and  covered  with  small  poplar,  jackpine  and  willow  on  the  ridges  and  ^ruce 
and  tamarack  on  the  muskegs.  There  is  no  timber  in  this  township.  No  hay  is 
fuund.  There  is  one  small  creek  flowing  north  through  the  centre  of  tiie  townsbip. 
The  water  is  fresh.  There  is  also  a  small  lake  in  section  19,  too  small  to  traverse. 
No  water-power  occurs.  The  climate  was  clear  and  flne  at  time  of  suirey  (Septem- 
ber) with  frosts  at  night.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry  poplar,  jackpine,  tamarack 
and  spruce,  but  no  coal,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  are  found.  Game  consists  of 
moose,  deer,  bear,  etc. — J.  C.  Baker,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

73.  The  greater  portion  of  this  township  will  make  excellent  farms  some  time, 
but  at  present  there  are  not  prairie  openings  of  sufficient  area,  to  induce  the  settler 
to  stop  there  now.  There  are  numerous  small  spruce  muskegs  nearly  dry,  a  large  one 
at  the  southwest  comer  and  another  near  the  northeast  comer.  Both  of  these  large 
■muskegs  are  at  present  very  soft  and  unsafe  for  pack  trailis  to  cross  and  the  timber 
adjoining  these  muskegs  is  not  large  enough  nor- in  large  enough  quantities  to  be  of 
much  value  except  possibly  for  settlers^  uses.  Large  poplar  is  found*in  belts  along  the 
east  boundary  but  it  is  decaying  rapidly.  A  creek  flowing  through  the  westerly  part 
of  the  township,  crosses  the  north  boundary  in  section  31.  The  average  width  is 
twenty-five  feet  and  the  depth  of  water  three  inches  in  the  rapids.  Very  little  current 
can  be  noticed  except  where  the  water  is  shallow.  The  banks  rise  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  prairie  spots  are  found  occasionally  along  this  creek. 
Another  small  stream  leaves  the  township  near  the  northeast  comer.  This  flows 
northeasterly  into  the  lake  about  a  mile  and  one-quarter  east  of  the  east  boundary  of 
township  74,  range  14.  This  small  stream  about  four  links  wide  and  two  inches  deep 
contains  good  water  and  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  have  its  head  in  a  small  lake  east 
of  the  wagon  road  and  south  of  the  large  muskeg.  Several  other  water  courses  were 
crossed  whicfh  had  water  in  pools  within  their  banks  but  no  running  water.  These 
came  from  the  higher  lands  to  the  south  and  east  of  this  township.  The  wagon  road 
which  crosses  the  base  line  in  section  2  leaves  the  township  in  section  34  and  is  quite 
good  as  far  as  seen.  It  is  used  occasionally  by  people  travelling  light,  but  it  would 
require  much  improvement  for  loaded  wagons.  No  rock,  coal,  or  game  and  very  few 
sloughs  or  hay  meadows  were  seen. — Henry  W,  Belhy,  D.L,8.j  1907. 

75.  That  part  of  the  township  north  of  Lesser  Slave  lake  lies  with  a  general 
descent  towards  the  lake  into  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  drained.  The  settlement 
survey  lying  within  its  boundaries  takes  in  nearly  all  the  prairie  but  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  the  timber  suitable  for  sawlogs  and  much  firewood  cut  for  the  uses  of 
the  settlement  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficut  to  clear  up  many  of  the  farms  not  em- 
braced within  the  settlement  survey.  There  are  several  himdred  thousand  feet  of 
spruce  which  could  be  cut  yet,  and  should  a  fire  run  over  the  slashed  portion  of  the 
bush  it  would  severely  damage  that  now  standing.  A  road  has  been  cut  about  six- 
teen feet  wide  from  the  village  southeasterly,  which  leaves  the  township  in  section 
24  and  intersects  Slave  lake  about  a  mile  east  of  the  township.  This  road  is  used 
mainly  by  the  freighters  in  the  winter  to  avoid  the  dangerous  ice  around  Shaw  point. 
It  is  also  used  by  people  in  the  summer  who  are  travelling  with  light  loads.  The  soil 
generally  is  loam  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil  and  will  make  good  farming  land  when 
once  cleared.  Shaw  point  and  for  some  little  distance  inland  is  composed  of  coarse 
sand,  gravel  and  stones  partly  covered  by  sand  and  leaf  mould.  At  the  time  of  low 
water  there  is  a  strip  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  the  settlement  survey  which  makes 
good  pasture  land  especially  those  portions  of  it  west  of  the  main  outlet  of  Buffalo 
Bay,  but  this  is  liable  to  be  flooded  at  any  time.    There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  a 
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little  over  six  chains  wide  lying  to  the  west  of  Indian  reserve  No.  150  A  which  heing 
thickly  covered  with  brush  is  now  considered  too  wet  for  fanning,  but  when  cleared  it 
will  make  good  fanning  or  meadow  land.  There  are  two  squatten,  one  on  section 
31  and  the  other  on  section  12  who  have  good  houses  but  very  little  clearing,  neither 
of  them  living  there  at  the  time  of  survey.  Water  found  in  the  township  is  very 
good,  one  spring  found  near  the  southeast  comer  of  section  27  has  a  strong  mineral 
taste.  K  this  was  analyzed  it  might  prove  to  be  of  commercial  value.  There  are  no 
hay  lands  except  those  mentioned  along  the  west  boundary  and  along  the  lake  shore 
at  low  water.  I  did  not  see  any  coal  or  stone  quarry  on  iJiese  lands  and  no  game  of 
any  kind  although  moose  were  killed  this  spring  three  miles  east  of  these  lands. — 
Henry  W.  8elby,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

'Range  15' 

62.  This  township  contains  some  areas  of  good  rolling  high  land  with  clay 
soil  well  adapted  for  grain  growing,  when  cleared,  but  the  greater  i)ortion  of  it  is 
covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack  swamps,  the  soil  in  which  consists  of  a  black 
muck  or  peaty  loam.  Many  of  these  swamps  if  cleared  would  not  retain  so  much 
moisture  and  would  become  drier.  Many  of  them  could  bs  quite  readily  drained,  and 
no  doubt  in  time  will  become  valuable  agricultural  land.  On  the  northeast  qarter  of 
section  36  there  is  a  fine  poplar  woods,  the  trees  in  which  vary  from  about  four  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  half  of  section  35  and 
east  side  of  the  north  part  of  section  34,  is  a  ridge  rising  between  swamp  lands  on 
either  side,  which  is  well  wooded  with  poplar,  cottcn-w:oi  and  sprue  from  six  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  These  and  a  few  similar  tracts  of  high  land  are  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  this  township.  Some  of  the  timber  on  these  tracts  is  suitable 
for  lumber,  but  in  general  it  would  be  mainly  useful  in  building  log  houses,  end  in 
providing  timber  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c.  Eor  the  latter  purposes,  spruce  and  tamarack 
from  the  swamps  is  also  available.  The  western  and  southwestern  portion  of  this 
township  is  watered  by  Wolf  creek,  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water,  about  eighty  feet 
wide,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  depth,  flowing  with  a  fairly 
rapid  current.  In  section  31,  it  flows  through  a  valley  in  which  the  bottom  lands  are 
prairie  mixed  with  scrub  and  groves  of  poplar.  The  open  land  has  a  good  growth  of 
grass,  peavine  and  vetch,  and  is  well  adapted  for  grazing.  The  banks  of  the  valley 
of  Wolf  creek  are  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  are  generally  sloping  grassy 
banks,  but  in  places  they  are  steep  cutbanks,  and  in  one  place  in  the  north  half  of 
section  31,  an  eighteen-inch  seam  of  coal  is  exposed.  Intermingled  with  the  spruce 
and  tamarack  swamps  in  this  township  are  many  ridges  the  surface  of  which  is  brule, 
with- willow  and  poplar  brush,  or  a  growth  of  young  jackpine.  On  the  ridges  with 
lig}it  brul6  there  was  a  good  growth  of  wild  strawberry  vines,  bearing  a  fine  crop  of 
large  strawberries  of  excellent  flavour.  The  timber  in  the  swamps  is  not  ganerally 
larger  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  would  average  about  five  inches.  The  soil 
in  the  awamps  is  black  muck  or  peaty  loam,  and  on  the  ridges,  generally  it  is  light 
sandy  loam.  In  the  valley  of  Wolf  creek  the  soil  is  a  rich  dark  alluvium.  Speaking 
generally  this  township  cannot  be  classed  as  being  well  adapted  for  farming  opera- 
tions, on  account  of  so  much  of  its  area  being  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack 
swamps,  though  there  are  some  good  arable  tracts,  more  particularly  in  the  north- 
eastern part. — Oeo.  Ross,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

63.  This  township  is  composed  mainly  of  a  succession  of  ridges  from  fifteen  to 
forty  feet  high,  with  intervening  swamps,  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.     The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  runs  westerly  through 
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the  southerly  portion  of  the  township,  except  in  the  west  half  of  section  6,  and  the 
east  half  of  section  6,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  loop  into  the  northerly  part  of  town- 
ship 62.  Along  the  trail,  there  is  a  considerahk  amount  of  light  bruld  in  wbicli 
there  is  a  good  growth  of  grass,  and  interspersed  are  groves  of  young  or  medium- 
sised  iK>plar,  and  also  considerable  areas  of  thick  poplar  and  willow  brush.  In  the 
southeast  portion  of  section  1,  there  is  a  fine  wood  of  poplar,  averaging  horn  four 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  a  ridge  which  extends  into  the  southeast  part 
of  section  3  and  the  southwest  part  of  section  2  is  another  small  area  of  good  poplar 
timber.  About  midway  between  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  the  township  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Yellowhead  pass  trail,  there  is  a  beautiful 
lake  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  wide,  that  is  mostly  surrounded  by 
spruce  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  well  defined 
though  in  many  places  they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high.  Towards  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake  there  is  an  island  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  elevated 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water  and  covered  with  a  heavy  gprowth  of  spruce 
and  jackpine.  In  addition  to  Wolf  creek  which  flows  northerly  through  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  township,  it  is  well  watered  with  numerous  small  creeks  having 
a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  The  soil  on  the  ridges  is  mainly  light  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  for  gardening,  and  fairly  suitable  for  grain  growing,  but  the  township 
on  the  whole  is  rather  broken  by  swamp  to  be  of  much  value  to  settlers  who  wish  to 
make  a  success  of  grain  growing,  unless  a  good  deal  of  draining  is  first  done.  The 
timber  found  in  general  is  only  suitable  for  fuel  and  fencing. — Geo.  Ross,  D,LS., 
1907, 

S4.  I  reached  this  township  by  following  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  pack  trail. 
This  trail  passes  through  sections  24,  23,  22,  21,  20,  19  and  18  of  this  township. 
The  trail  is  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  black  loam  and  clay.  It  is  suitable  for 
farm  purposes.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  covered  with  small  poplar,  jackpine,  wil- 
low and  windfall.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  timber  in  sections  11,  12,  2  and  1  of 
this  township,  consisting  of  tamarack  and  spruce,  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  some  hay  land  to  be  found  in  the  flats  along  Mc- 
Leod  river,  which  flows  along  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and 
24.  It  is  a  fine  stream  five  hundred  feet  wide  and  varies  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 
At  time  of  survey  (October)  it  was  shallow  but  usually  it  is  very  difficult  to  ford. 
McLeod  river  could  be  used  for  water-power  by  damming  the  stream.  The  climate 
was  fine  and  clear  at  the  time  of  survey,  with  frosts.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry 
spruce,  tamarack,  poplar  and  jackpine,  but  no  coal  was  seen.  Sandstone  might  be 
obtained  along  the  banks  of  McLeod  river,  but  no  minerals  were  seen.  Game  con- 
sists of  moose,  deer,  bear,  wolves,  etc. — J.  C.  Baker,  D,L.8.,  1907, 

73.  Large  muskegs  are  seen  in  various  parts  but  these  should  not  be  permanently 
a  detriment,  as  the  township  being  high,  these  can  be  easily  drained.  The  soil  is 
three  to  ten  inches  of  black  loam  on  hard  clay  subsoil  and  produces  rich  vegetation. 
The  timber  generally  is  not  of  much  value,  most  of  the  spruce  and  poidar  being  bad 
at  the  heart  and  easily  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Several  small  creeks  or  watercourses 
were  crossed  and  the  water  was  good,  especially  in  one  flowing  easterly  throufi^  eection 
26.  The  west  branch  of  this  rises  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  township  and  although 
only  a  small  stream  three  links  wide  and  three  inches  deep  it  appears  to  be  flowing 
quite  steadily  when  it  was  crossed,  while  many  others  were  quite  dry.— ffenry  W. 
8ea>y,  DX,8.,  1907. 

74.  This  township  is  very  well  supplied  with  wagon  roads,  one  passing  through 
the  northwesterly  sections  18,  19,  80  and  82  from  the  Prairie  River  settlemait  to 
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Lesser  Slave  Lake  P.O.  and  the  other  from  the  same  settlement  to  the  lake  at  the 
mouth  of  Sucker  creek,  and  passing  through  sections  18,  17,  16,  15,  14  and  13.  These 
roads  except  at  the  time  of  wet  weather  are  very  good  for  present  trafBlc.  The  soil 
is  black  loam  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  on  clay  suhsoil.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting with  a  very  gentle  descent  towards  the  northeast.  A  large  spruce  swamp  occu- 
pies the  greater  x>art  of  sections  25  and  26  and  extends  into  the  Indian  reserve.  The 
timber  in  this  swamp  is  generally  small  but  around  the  outer  edge  a  few  spruce  trees 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  are  found.  The  poplar  on  the  south  tier  of 
sections  is  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  few  spruce  and  willow 
bunches  fairly  covers  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  township.  The  i>oplar  is  in 
belts  and  bluffs  with  prairie  openings  and  willow  bunches.  The  greater  part  of  sec- 
tions 13,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31  and  32  are  prairie  with  poplar  blufiEs  and  bunches 
of  willow  along  the  watercourses.  Some  of  theee  sections  have  been  occupied  for 
several  years  and  the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  hay  is  amazing.  Several  well 
defined  watercourses  are  noticeable  within  the  township,  but  only  three  appear  to  be 
permanent  creeks.  These  were  Travers  creek.  Bridge  creek  and  the  west  branch  of 
Sucker  cre^.  The  water  in  each  of  these  is  good  though  slightly  alkaline;  this  of 
course  is  more  noticeable  later  in  the  season.  There  is  a  slough  which  lies  across  sec- 
tions 29,  28  and  27  in  which  the  water  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep  and  over  a 
chain  wide.  It  has  the  appearance  of  once  having  been  a  river  channel  which  had 
been  dammed  by  beaver  in  places  and  gradually  filled  up  so  that  there  is  no  inlet 
or  outlet  except  at  flood  time.  The  dry  channel  is  seen  through  the  willows  both  east 
and  west  of  that  i>art  which  crosses  sections  27,  28  and  29.  Hay  grows  in  abundance 
on  all  the  prairie  sections  mentioned  and  in  addition  to  these  large  hay  meadows  are 
found  on  sections  21,  22,  27,  28,  34  and  35,  upon  which  grass  grows  luxuriantly  but 
the  ground  is  so  rough  and  wet  generally,  that  a  good  deal  of  worik  would  be  required 
before  machinery  could  be  used.  No  water-power  of  sufficient  capacity  oould  be  de- 
veloped on  either  of  the  small  streams  flowing  through  this  township.  Summer  frosts 
occur  nearly  every  month,  but  they  do  not  injure  the  grain  where  the  seed  has  been 
grown  in  the  district.  The  fuel  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  poplar  and  willow.  No 
coal  seams  have  been  found  neither  are  there  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  known  to 
exist  there.  Outside  of  the  prairie  wolf,  game  is  very  scarce.  This  township  is  best 
adapted  to  mixed^  farming,  the  growth  of  coarse  grain  and  stock  raising  being  best 
suited  to  the  condition  existing.  It  is  very  x)ossible  that  minerals  will  be  found  and 
a  large  population  will  require  all  kinds  of  produce  in  1^  adjacent  bills  to  the  south, 
as  well  as  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  mountains  where  large  deposits  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  have  already  been  found.  Settlement  cannot  advance  very  fast  with- 
out better  means  of  transportation  to  the  markets,  for  the  produce  which  can  be  grown 
in  this  beautiful  country. — Henry  W,  Selby,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

m 

76.  This  township,  according  to  the  Indian  legends,  was  once  under  the  water  of 
Lesser  Slave  lake,  but  through  the  process  of  time  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  deposit 
or  sediment  brought  there  by  the  rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  flow  from  the  west 
and  southwest  draining  the  higher  lands.  The  northeasterly  ten  sections  are  partly 
flooded  at  the  time  of  high  water  but  not  for  very  long,  since  upon  these  sections 
large  quantities  of  hay  are  annually  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  settlement.  Sections 
29,  30,  31  and  32  are  at  present  too  rough  and  hummocky  and  have  too  much  willow 
and  dead  timber  lying  upon  them  to  be  of  much  use,  although  through  it  all  there 
is  a  fine  growth  of  hay  which  cannot  be  cut.  The  rest  of  the  township  is  high  enough 
to  make  good  farms  for  mixed  farming  with  a  depth  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
of  black  loam  on  a  sandy  clay  subsoil.    Many  prairie  spots  are  found  through  this 
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portuh  md  tiia  bmh  ia  niaiDir  iriDow  with  Unfla  of  poi^  i 
■prno^  bat  tttere  ii  littb  timber  of  any  Mmm».riat  va^^  a: 
iriU  not  be  ndBsuait  for  die  needi  of  ^  aettlra.  What  is  oi 
load  «Dtan  the  townddp  in  notioa  4  and  romiiiv  norflieaita 
94.  TboB  an  otlter  mgon  roadi  uaed  hj  bar  naken  and  othi 
■nrj  litde  dzflkmltr  in  qpaning  nfeda  in  tbii  towmhip  anyid 
many  i^eninca  in  tiie  w^ow  braih.'^  Two  nnsll  creeki  ran  tl 
•  matiieMtBriy  dinotion  to  the  wflat  ann  of  Leaser  Slan  lakf 
line.  Him  Mtnal  water  xda^ag  is  prt^Mblr  not  more  than  tiu 
intdua  deep  but  them  are  many  placea  whan  the  water  lyl 
oooMe  in  wfaiA  tliese  i units  ran  ia  time  or  four  fset  deep 
handled  Knks  in  widtii  The  banka  of  these  oouUee  rise  frat 
ootiet,  to  about  fifteen  tttt  at  tius  loatit  boondaiy  of  tite  tm 
were  foond  on  aeotiona  7  and  18  at  the  time  of  mmy  and  i 
have  beinm  brseking  and  bnildinff  on  aeotione  6  and  8.  These 
dred  and  fire  Mies  in  oiop  this  year,  and  hare  laise  nambei 
beeidu  the  neoeasaiy  bniUiaga.  The  sorf  aoe  being  so  nearly  h 
at  stone  were-  foond,  and  aaejft  AaA  and  geeee  no  game  was  i 
DX^^  1907. 

77.'  The  aonth  one-third  of  this  towndiip  is  oomposed  of  gmttiy  ToBiag  land  at 
an  deration  of  abont  two  handled  and  fifty  fieet  above  LeMsr  Blan  Iain  Jt  £s  en^ 
Tsnieaitly  aitoated  for  farming  porpoees,  tiie  Feaoe  river  road  cutting  asroaa  ti* 
•mtbwest  ooms>  of  aecdiona  6  and  8.  Tb»  liahncse  of  tiie  soil  is  ahwm  by.tiw  hnto- 
riant  growth  al  gram,  pearine  and  vetch  wMeh  grow  in  tiu  open  lan^  The  ridgea 
aie  li^tiy  oovered  with  poplar  and  a  few  scattered  spmoe,  and  between  tiie  ridges 
bunehes  of  willow,  and  a  few  willow  Blooghs.  Most  of  tiiase  aeotiona  when  cteand 
00^  to  make  beantifal  fsims.  Sections  S,  fl  and  7  have  Iiad  fins  on  tiwm  which  hai 
left  parts  of  tiiem  alnu^^t  cUered.  A  large  mnakeg  lies  to  tiie  north  of  tiiese  eeationt 
tridcb  oooopieB  the  nortiicvly  part  of  tiie  township  and  from  it  several  fine  streams. of 
water  of  good  qaality  take  their  origin,  No  stone,  rook  or  ooal  was  fbond  and  no 
hay  Isnda,  as  the  timber  grows  quite  evenly  over  these  eectione.  There  an  a  few 
epnioe  around  seetion  10  which  would  make  bui'ding  timber  or  aawlogs.  Ko  gsnw 
of  any  Und  was  eeeoi^—ffenry  W.  etVv,  DI,.B.,  1907. 

Bangt  18. 

58.  This  towndiip  is  rolling  or  gentiy  rolling  land,  the  sorfaoe  being  a  enooee- 
sion  of  low  ridges  with  bru14,  having  a  growth  of  poplar  and  willow  brush,  or  young 
jackpiae  and  intervening  swamps  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  from  three  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the  lower  or  ewampy  portions  of  the  township, 
brulS  is  also  met  with,  and  in  some  of  the  bmlSs  there  is  a  good  deal  of  windfall, 
Moose  creek  runs  through  the  aouthwestem  portion  of  the  township  and  in  its  vicinity 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  fairly  open  land  with  clumps  of  medium  sized 
spruce.  This  creek  ia  a  fine  stream  of  good  water,  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  from 
one  to  four  feet  deep.  It  flows  on  a.  stony  bed  in  a  valley  about  sijtty  feet  deep,  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  along  its  banks  a  large  amount  of  good  sandstone  is  exposed. 
The  soil  in  this  township  varies  from  clay  to  light  sandy  loam  on  the  ridges,  and 
in  the  swampe  it  is  black  muck  or  peaty  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Many  of  these 
swamps  can  no  doubt  be  readily  drained  and  will  in  time  become  desirable  agricul- 
tural land,  but  at  present,  or  in  the  near  future,  much  of  this  township  could  not 
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be  classed  as  a  desirable  location  for  settlers.  The  soil  on  the  ridges  is  in  general 
suitable  for  growing  small  fruits  or  for  gardening,  and  in  the  latter  x>art  of  July 
and  the  first  part  of  August,  when  the  north  boundary  of  the  township  was  surveyed, 
a  fine  crop  of  TipQ  strawberries  was  found  on  all  these  ridges,  where  the  brul^  was 
li^t  or  comparatively  open.  The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  runs  through  this  township 
near  its  northerly  boundary,  and  takes  an  occasional  loop  into  township  53,  north 
of  it.— Geo.  Bo88,  DX,8.,  1907. 

53.  The  southeastern  part  of  this  township  is  mainly  swamp,  with  spruce  and 
tamarack  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  sw<amp  is  not  in  one  con- 
tinuous stretch,  but  is  broken  or  divided  up  into  smaller  areas  by  low  ridges,  having 
a  growth  of  jackpine  or  spruce  about  ^ve  inches  in  diameter,  though  in  many  places 
the  ridges  are  covered  with  brule  having  a  small  amount  of  windfall  and  a  growth 
of  poplar  and  willow  brush.  The  southwest  part  of  the  township  is  principally  light 
brule  or  partly  open  land  with  patches  of  x>oplar  and  spruce.  In  the  south  halves 
of  sections  5  and  6  there  are  some  peculiar  ridges  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high 
composed  of  drift  sand.  McLeod  river  runs  through  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
township,  but  I  did  not  explore  the  land  in  its  vicinity  nor  the  northern  part  of 
the  township.  The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  half  of  this  township  is  rather 
too  swampy  to  make  good  agricultural  lands,  though  there  are  some  tracts  of  good 
second  class  land  in  it,  with  a  clay  subsoil  under  a  shallow  covering  of  black  loam 
that  when  cleared  would  be  suitable  for  grain  growing. — Geo.  Boss,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

53.  One  can  pass  anywhere  in  this  township  with  pack  horses.  The  soil  is 
mostly  black  loam  and  clay.  It  is  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  gently  roll- 
ing except  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  creek,  where  it  is  broken.  It  is  covered  with 
poplar,  willow,  small  jackpine,  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  there  is  no  timber.  Plenty 
of  hay  is  found  in  the  flats  of  McLeod  river,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  this 
township.  Wolf  creek  also  passes  through  this  township.  It  is  a  stream  about  one 
hundred  feet  wide  and  varying  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  fresh. 
Water-power  could  be  develoi)ed  either  on  Wolf  creek  or  McLeod  river  by  damming 
The  weather  was  fine  at  the  time  of  survey  (November)  with  frosts.  There  are 
plenty  of  dry  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack  and  jackpine,  but  no  coal  was  seen.  Some 
sandstone  was  found  along  McLeod  river,  but  no  minerals  were  seen.  Qame  consists 
of  moose,  bear,  deer,  wolves,  &c — J.  C.  Baker,  DJj.8.,  1907.  « 

54.  One  can  pass  anywhere  in  this  township  with  pack  horses.  The  soil  is  mostly 
black  loam  and  clay.  It  is  suitable  for  farming.  The  surface  is  gently  rolling  and 
covered  with  small  poplar  and  willow,  but  there  is  no  timber.  Plenty  of  hay  can  be 
obtained  in  the  flats  along  McLeod  river,  which  flows  through  this  township.  It  is 
s  fine  stream,  Jbeing  about  five  hundred  feet  wide,  containing  fresh  water  and  vary- 
ing from  one  to  ten  feet  at  low  water  mark.  Muskeg  river  also  flows  east,  through 
this  township  and  empties  into  the  McLeod.  It  is  a  small  stream  about  sixty  feet 
vide,  two  to  six  feet  deep  and  contains  fresh  water.  The  McLeod  can  be  used  to 
develop  water-power.  There  was  fine  weather  at  time  of  survey  (November)  with 
frosts.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry  wood,  poplar,  jackpine  and  spruce,  but  no 
coal,  stone  quarries  nor  minerals  were  found.  Qame  consists  of  moose,  bears,  deer, 
wolves,  &C.—J.  C.  Baker,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

77.  The  southeast  quarter  of  this  township  will  make  first  class  farms.  The  soil 
'^  clay  and  black  loam  on  clay  subsoil,  and  grows  i)eavine  vetch  and  grass  where  the 
timber  is  not  too  thick.  The  Peace  river  road  passes  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  these  sections,  and  the  timber  along  this  road  is  open  poplar  bush  and  willow 
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bunchfiB.  Several  open  prairie  spots  occur  while  the  whole  is  well  watered  with  small 
streams  of  fresh  water.  The  timber  on  the  rest  of  the  sunreyed  portion  of  this  town- 
ship is  mainly  poplar  two  to  twelire  inches  in  diameter  with  scattered  spruce,  and  wil- 
low between  the  ridges.  A  few  large  spruce  were  seen  on  section  10  being  around  a 
I)ortion  of  a  large  spruce  muskeg  extending  into  the  southwesterly  portion  of  the 
township.  Another  road  has  been  cut  from  the  Big  Prairie  settlement  northerly 
through  sections  2,  11  and  14  to  the  Peace  river  road  which  is  used  by  freighters 
and  others  to  shorten  the  distance  coming  from  the  south  and  west.  No  rocks,  coal 
or  hay  lauds  of  any  size  nor  game  were  seen. — Hef9ry  W.  SeTby,  DX.8.,  1907. 

Range  17. 

61.  This  township  is  mainly  a  series  of  ridges  of  brule,  and  intervening  valleys 
of  very  soft  muskeg.  The  ridges  are  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  but  swne  of 
them  rise  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Though  the  ridges  in  gen- 
eral are  brule  one  instance  was  noticed  of  a  ridge  about  two  miles  long,  being  heavily 
timbered  with  jackpine  about  two  feet  in  diameter. — Oeo.  Roes,  D.L,S.,  1907. 

62.  McLeod  river  flows  through  the  northern  part  of  this  township,  entering  it  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  31  and  flowing  out  northerly  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  36.  The  river  has  an  average  width  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  general  haa  steep  banks  about  fifty  or  sixty 'feet  high,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  banks  the  land  has  a  gradual  upward  slope  for  some  distance  back.  In 
some  cases,  the  river  runs  in  a  valley  in  which  there  are  wide  flats  and  good  hay 
meadows.  The  surf aoe  of  the  northern  part  of  the  township  in  general  is  high  and 
rolling  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  brule,  being  well  burnt  off,  and  now  contains 
little  timber  of  much  value,  although  there  are  scattered  small  areas  of  medium  sized 
spruce.  The  brule  in  general  lias  a  small  amount  of  fallen  timber  and  a  growth  of 
either  poplar  or  jackpine  brush.  The  south  one-third  of  the  township  is  mainly  a 
succession  of  muskegs,  lying  between  a  series  of  brule  ridges,  with  small  poplar  and 
jackpine,  and  this  portion  of  the  township  is  not  suitable  for  settlement.  The  soil  is 
mainly  light  sandy  loam  or  sand,  and  in  the  swampy  or  lower  lands  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  township  the  soil  is  black  muck  with  a  clay  subsoil.    In  the  northern 

•two-thirds  of  the  township,  there  are  considerable  areas  of  fairly  desirable  agricultur- 
al lands,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  rather  too  light  for  successful  grain  growing. 
The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  this  township  and  crosses 
McLeod  river  by  a  ford  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  west  of  the  east  boundary 
of  the  township.  This  township  is  well  watered  by  many  amall  creeks  which  flow  into 
McLeod  river.— Geo.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

63.  I  reached  this  township  by  making  my  own  pack  trail.  ^  Jock's  trail '  passes 
along  the  west  boundary  of  this  township.  It  is  in  fine  condition.  The  soil  is  black 
loam  and  clay.  It  is  suitable  for  farm  purposes.  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
level  except  near  the  McLeod  where  it  is  rolling.  It  is  covered  with  poplar,  wiUow, 
spruce  and  tamarack.  It  is  very  heavy  in  the  northern  part  but  there  is  no  timber  in 
the  township.  There  are  no  hay  lands.  McLeod  river  flows  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  township.  There  are  also  some  creeks.  The  water  is  fresh  in  all.  Water 
power  may  be  obtained  by  damming  McLeod  river.  Fine  weather  existed  at  time  of 
survey  (November)  with  frosts.  Fuel  consists  of  plenty  of  dry  wood  such  as  tama- 
rack, spruce,  poplar  and  jackpine.  Small  pieces  of  coal  were  seen  along  McLeod  river 
Some  sandstone  along  the  McLeod  river  might  be  used  for  building  purposes.     No 
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minerals  were  seen.    Game  consists  of  moose,  deer,  bears  and  wolves.— J.  (?.  Baker, 
D,L.S.,  1907. 

53.  McLeod  river  runs  through  the  southeasterly  comer  of  the  township,  and 
along  its  southeastern  bank  there  is  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  about  twenty  feet  thick; 
on  the  northwestern  bank  the  outcrop  of  sandstone  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  The 
face  of  this  sandstone  is  weathered  and  rather  soft,  but  no  doubt  good  building  stone 
can  be  easily  quarried  here.  Moose  creek  also  runs  northerly  through  section  1,  in  a 
wide  and  deep  valley,  on  its  way  to  join  the  McLeod.  Along  its  banks  also  there  is 
an  outcrop  of  sandstone.  In  the  vicinity  of  McLeod  river  the  land  is  inclined  to  be 
high  rolling  and  hilly.  The  wholje  southern  portion  of  the  township,  in  general,  is 
high,  dry  and  rolling,  but  there  are  a  few  depressions  where  the  land  is  compara- 
tively low  and  moist  and  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  west  half  of  section  3  there  is 
a  small  lake,  surrounded  by  marshy  land  having  a  growth  of  tamarack  and  spruce 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  With  the  exception  of  the  swamp  mentioned, 
and  a  few  small  areas  of  spruce  of  medium  size,  the  southern  i>art  of  the  township 
is  mainly  brule,  having  a  moderate  amount  of  windfall  and  a  growth  of  willow  brush, 
or  young  poplar  and  jackpine.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  McLeod  river  there  is  a  good  deal  of  light  sandy*  soil,  but  interspersed 
through  this  jmrt  of  the  township  are  also  areas  of  clay  or  clay  loam  and  although  a 
cursory  inspection  would  indicate  that  the  soil  in  general  is  rather  too  light  for  suc- 
cessful farming  operations,  I  have  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  township  will  be 
found  to  contain  considerable  areas  on  which  grain  growing  and  gardening  can  be 
carried  on  successfully. — Oeo.  Boss,  D.L,8.,  1907, 

Bange  18. 

52.  This  township  in  general  is  high  and  rolling  and  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce 
and  jackpine,  from  three  to  seven  inches  in  diameter.  McLeod  river  meanders 
through  the  western  part  of  it  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley  in  which  there  are  several 
good  hay  meadows.  All  along  the  river  are  found  many  clumps  of  spruce,  the  trees 
averaging  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  running  to  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet, 
but  the  timber  in  general  is  only  fit  for  fuel  or  fencing,  though  the  better  portion  of 
it  is  suitable  for  building  log  houses.  The  soil  is  mainly  clay  loam,  but  several  sandy 
ridges  are  met  with,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  a  considerable  number 
of  swamps  with  tamarack  and  spruce  are  to  be  found.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
township  is  well  fitted  for  settlement,  and  when  cleared  will  be  found  to  be  well 
adapted  for  grain  growing  and  mixed  farming. — Oeo.  Boss,  J)X.8.,  1907. 

63.  A  loop  of  McLeod  river  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  this  township 
flowing  in  at  the  south  through  the  west  part  of  section  4  and  returning  south  again 
through  the  east  half  of  section  2.  The  river  in  this  township  flows  mostly  through 
an  open  flat,  or  valley  in  which  there  are  good  meadow  and  farm  lands.  Sundance 
creek  flows  into  McLeod  river  a  short  distance  south  of  the  point  where  its  most 
northwesterly  loop  takes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  forming  an  eddy  in  the  river,  and 
on  Oie  high  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  overlooking  this  eddy  a  store  in  which 
general  merchandise  is  sold,  was  opened,  about  two  years  ago.  This  place  is 
called  *big  eddy ;'  and  on  the  bottom  lands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  east  of 
"big  eddy*  Mr,  A.  Sinclair,  who  squatted  here,  has  erected  a  good  log  house  and  stable, 
and  has  a  nice  garden,  where  he  successfully  grew  last  season,  onions,  lettuce,  cab- 
bages carrots^  parsley,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  had  also  a  flne  crop  of  wheat  on  a  small 
patch  which  he  sowed  as  an  experiment.    Mr.  B.  B^rthouz,  the  storekeeper  also  had 
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good  success  with  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  on  the  upland  adjoining  the  store. 
To  the  north  of  the  river  and  Sundance  creek  the  land  is  high  and  rolling  and  in 
general  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  or  medium  sized  poplar.  In  going  north 
from  the  top  of  the  steep  hank  of  the  river  at  hig  eddy  the  land  has  an  upward 
slope  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  chains  and  there  attains  a  height  of  about  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  then  for  about  half  a  mile  farther  nordi  the 
surface  is  fairly  level,  with  scattered  medium  sized  poplar,  then  going  farther  north, 
the  land  is  heavy  rolling,  with  thick  poplar  and  willow  brush,  and  scattered  groves 
of  jackpine  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  A  few  swampe  with  spruce  and 
jackpine  are  also  to  be  found  and  towards  the  central  part  of  the  township  a  steep 
ascent  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  is  met  with,  which  takes  one  up  to  a  higher  pla- 
teau, which  is  more  or  less  rolling  and  covered  with  brush,  the  surface  being  broken 
by  an  occasional  valley  with  thick  brush  or  a  ridge  with  balsam  poplar.  The  south- 
western part  of  the  township  is  watered  by  Sundance  credc  and  its  tributaries.  This 
creek  flows  through  a  wide  and  deep  valley  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  that 
is  more  or  less  open,  and  covered  with  a  fair  growth  of  grass,  that  makes  it  of  value 
as  a  grazing  ground.  Sundance,  creek  is  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water,  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  from  about  two  to  five  feet  in  depth,  flowing  with  a  fairly  rapid  cur- 
rent. In  the  vicinity  of  the  creek,  groves  of  fair  sized  spruce  and  jackpine  are  met 
with.  Going  southwesterly  from  the  creek  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  above  it,  the  surface  being  considerably  broken  by  spruce  and  tamarack 
swamps.  The  higher  land  or  ridges  separating  these  swamps  is  mainly  brul&  T^ 
portion  of  this  township  lying  north  of  McLeod  river  and  Sundance  creek,  is  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  in  general,  the  soil  being  mostly  a  rich  brown  loam. 
The  southwestern  i>ortion,  south  of  Sundance  creek  is  not  so  desirable  for  farm  lands, 
as  it  is  more  broken  and  is  rated  as  third  c^lass  land.  The  Yellowhead  pass  trail 
traverses  this  township  passing  through  big  eddy,  and  generally  keeping  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  McLeod  river  and  Sundance  creek.  The  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  railway  also  goes  through  this  township,  passing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  'big  eddy.' — Oeo,  Ross,  D.L,8„  1907. 

54.  This  township  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  northern  part  of  township  53, 
adjoining  it  on  the  south,  but  heavier  rolling.  The  soil  in  it  is  mainly  clay  loam  and 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  is  rather  too  heavy  rolling. — Oeo.  Rose,  DJj.8.,  1907* 

Range  19. 

52.  This  township  is  traversed  by  McLeod  river  and  broken  by  numerous  swamps 
muskegs  and  shallow  lakes.  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  township  consists  of  a 
succession  of  low  ridges  on  which  there  is  a  growth  of  poplar  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  intervening  marshes,  muskegs,  and  shallow  lakes.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  area  covered  with  spruce  and  jackpine.  In  the  northern  part  of  section  36 
there  is  a  fine  lake  which  also  extends  north  into  section  1,  township  53.  This  lake 
is  rather  less  than  a  mile  across,  and  on  its  south  side  there  is  high,  hilly  land,  well 
wooded  with  spruce  and  jackpine.  In  running  the  fourteenth  base  line  west  from  the 
ast  boundary  of  range  13,  no  true  muskegs  were  met  with  till  this  township  was 
reached;  and  in  this  township  the  greatest  chainage  across  any  muskeg  was  about 
twenty-two  chain^.  The  land  improves  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  township 
and  in  the  north  part  of  section  32,  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitemud,  there  is  a  consider- 
able tract  of  good  open  meadow  land.  Whitemud  cieek,  which  is  about  seven  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep,  running  with  a  fairly  rapid  current,  flows  through  this 
meadow,  and  empties  into  McLeod  river  in  section  3L    On  the  banks  of  this  creek, 
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in  the  valley  of  McLeod,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  that  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  few  shacks  or  log  houses,  which  mark  the  site  of  a  small  village  or  trading 
post  in  which  several  half-breed  families,  principally  engaged  in  trapping,  lived  some 
years  ago.  Near  these  ruins  is  also  a  small  cemetery.  The  surveyed  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  does  not  pass  very  far  from  Whitemud,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  near  future,  Whitemud  will  spring  into  new  life  and  become  the  centre 
of  a  thriving  settlement.  The  Yellowhead  pass  pack  trail,  after  turning  northerly 
away  from  McLeod  river,  at  big  eddy,  again  approaches  the  river  at  Whitemud  and 
follows  it  westerly,  more  or  less  closely,  to  'the  leavings'  in  range  21.  In  the  valley 
of  McLeod  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitemud,  are  considerable  areas  well  wooded 
with  spruce  and  jackpine  averaging  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  I  did  not  ex- 
amine the  southern  portion  of  this  township  but  consider  that  it  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  northern  i>art,  which  is  rather  too  much  broken  to  be  well  fitted  for  good  agri- 
cultural lands.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light  sandy  loam  but  there  are  considerable 
areas,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitemud,  that  will  prove  to  be  well 
adapted  for  farming.  The  timber  is  suitable  for  fuel,  fencing,  building,  log  houses, 
&c.— Geo.  RoM^  DJ^S.j  1907. 

53.  This  township  is  traversed  by  Sundance  creek,  which  enters  it  some  distance 
south  of  the  northeast  comer,  then  flows  southeasterly  to  a  point  about  a  mile  north 
of  its  south  boimdary,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  its  east  boundary,  then  it 
turns  and  flows  northeasterly  into  range  18,  on  its  way  to  enter  McLeod  river  at  '  big 
eddy.'  Sundance  creek  flows  through  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  in  which  there  are 
some  small  areas  of  high  dry  prairie  land,  and  also  some  groves  of  fair  sized  jackpine. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  township,  along  Sundance  creek,  there  are  some  large 
swamps,  partially  open  muskeg  and  partially  wooded  with  tamarack.  The  south- 
eastern i>ortion  of  the  township  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
Sundance  creek,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  succession  of  ridges,  brules,  with  second 
growth  poplar,  or  poplar  brush,  and  intervening  swamps  with  spruce  or  tamarack, 
averaging  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  south  ]x>rtion  of  section  1  is  broken 
by  a  lake  having  a  considerable  area  of  marsh  and  muskeg  along  its  north  shore.  In 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  township  there  are  also  a  number  of  open  nuurshes, 
about  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  extent,  covered  by  two  or  three  feet  of  water  and  having 
a  growth  of  coarse  grass.  The  south  central  portion  of  the  township  is  broken  by  a 
number  of  small  shallow  lakes,  and  muskegs,  which  lie  between  ridges  covered  with 
brule,  having  a  considerable  amount  of  windfall,  and  occasional  poplar  blufls.  In  the 
southwest  and  central  portion  of  section  6,  is  a  wide  ridge,  well  wooded  with  poplar. 
North  and  south  of  this  ridge  are  fairly  open  flats,  or  meadow  land  with  a  growth  of 
grass  and  small  scrub.  The  south  half  of  this  township  though  considdrably  broken 
contains  many  areas  of  good  agricultural  land  that  can  be  readily  cleared  and  brought 
into  cultivation.  The  soil  is  mainly  sandy  loam  or  sandy  clay,  suitable  for  grain 
growing  or  gardening.  The  timber  is  mainly  fit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  settlers, 
such  as  providing  fuel,  rails  for  fencing,  and  timber  for  the  construction  of  log  build- 
ings. The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  traverses  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  township, 
and  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  also  passes  through  the 
township.  The  northern  portion  of  this  township  was  not  explored  by  me. — Oeo.  Ross. 
DX£.,  1907. 

52.  McLeod  river  flows  from  west  to  east  through  the  northern  part  of  this  town- 
ship, keeping  at  an  average  distance  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  its  north 
boundary.  It  runs  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  in  the  flats  of  which  are  several  good 
hay  meadows,  but  in  general  they  are  timbered  with  spruce,  jackpine  and  cotton* 
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wood  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  north  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  valley  a  distance  varying  from  about  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  land  is  nearly  level  or  gently  rolling,  and  is  mainly 
brule,  with  light  scrub,  but  occasional  areas  of  spruce,  jackpine  and  poplar  from  two 
to  five  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be  found.  The  soil  varies  from  light  sandy  loam 
to  clay  loam,  on  the  higher  lands,  and  in  the  swamps  it  is  black  muck  or  peaty  loam. 
In  the  river  valley,  the  soil  varies  from  a  rich  dark  alluvium  to  g^ravel.  The  portion 
of  the  township  north  of  McLeod  river  is  well  fitted  for  settlement,  and  when  cleared, 
and  cultivated,  will  prove  to  be  an  area  on  which  grain  growing  or  mixed  farming 
can  be  carried  on  successfully.  The  Yellowhead  pass  trail  runs  through  the  township 
from  east  to  west,  keeping  a  short  distance  north  of  McLeod  river,  and  the  surveyed 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  follows  along  about  the  top  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  valley  of  this  river. — Geo.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

53.  The  southern  portion  of  this  township  is  mainly  light  brule,  through  which 
run  narrow  belts  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine,  from  two  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  gently  rolling.  Near  the  centre  of  the  south 
boundary  of  section  6  a  creek  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  with  a  very 
rapid  current  is  crossed.  This  creek  is  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  lying  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  township,  and  as  this  creek  has  a 
heavy  fall  and  a  steady  flow  of  water  it  would  be  readily  available  as  a  small  water- 
power.  The  timber  found  in  the  township  is  only  valuable  for  fencing  or  fuel.  The 
soil  varies  through  the  grades  of  light  sandy  loam,  clay  loam  and  clay,  and  in  a  few 
small  areas  it  is  gravelly.  The  township  as  a  whole  is  well  fitted  for  settlement  and 
when  cleared,  grain  growing  and  mized  farming  can  be  carried  on  in  it  with  general 
success. — Geo.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  21. 

52.  McLeod  river  flows  through  the  northerly  part  of  this  township  from  west  to 
east,  in  a  wide  valley,  depressed  about  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
lands.  Along  the  river  in  the  flats  of  this  valley,  there  are  several  fine  (q)en  hay 
meadows,  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  forty  chains.  Other  portions  of  the  valley 
are  wooded  with  spruce,  averaging  ten  inches  in  diameter,  or  oottonwood  from  eight 
to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  also  in  places,  the  valley  is  broken  by-  ridges  of  gravel. 
In  going  north  from  the  river,  after  crossing  the  bottom  lands  one  passes  up  the  bank 
of  the  valley,  about  forty  feet  high,  then  through  a  poplar  wood  about  twenty  chains 
wide,  the  trees  averaging  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  then  through  a  belt  of 
swampy  land  with  spruce,  then  over  a  ridge  about  fifteen  chains  wide,  timbered  with 
poplar,  next  through  a  strip  of  mossy  swampy  land,  wooded  with  spruce,  then  over  an 
area  of  high  brule  with  a  good  deal  of  windfall,  and  a  growth  of  small  jackpine,  and 
on  the  whole  the  greater  part  of  this  township  is  brule,  interspersed  with  small  areas 
of  i>oplar,  spruce  and  jackpine,  averaging  about  ^ve  inches  in  diameter  though 
in  places  as  already  mentioned  trees  of  larger  size  are  met  with.  '  The  leav- 
ings'  on  McLeod  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  township  is  an  open  flat  or 
meadow,  about  forty  chains  long  and  thirty  chains  wide.  At  this  place  the  Yellow- 
head  pass  trail  leaves  McLeod  river,  and  runs  westerly  towards  Athabaska  river. 
From  'the  leavings'  also  another  loop  of  the  trail,  runs  in  a  northerly  and  north- 
westerly direction  into  township  63,  range  22,  and  passes  around  the  northerly  end 
of  the  high  plateau  or  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers,  and  again  turns 
southerly  and  southwesterly  along  the  southeasterly  side  of  Athabasca  river,  till  it 
again  joins  the  old  trail  near  Sandstone  creek.    That  portion  of  the  trail  between 
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'the  leavings'  and  Sandstone  creek,  bas  not  been  much  travelled  during  the  past  few 
years,  having  become  blacked  up  by  fallen  trees  and  the  travel  went  over  the  northerly 
loop,  however  during  last  season  the  more  southerly  and  direct  route  was  reopened 
and  travel  is  now  divided.  The  soil  in  township  52,  range  21,  is  mainly  light  sandy 
loam,  interspersed  with  small  areas  of  stony  clay,  black  muck,  &c.  In  the  valley  of 
McLeod  river,  the  soil  is  mainly  a  rich  dark  alluvium.  The  township  as  a  whole  is 
fairly  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  timber  is  only  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  settlers  such  as  providing  fuel,  fencing  and  logs  for  buildings.  The 
surveyed  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  passes  through  the  northern  part 
of  this  township. — Oeo,  RosSj  D,L.8.,  1907. 

53.  This  township  is  broken  considerably  by  a  number  of  lakes  and  swamps. 
Along  the  southern  boundary,  sections  1  and  2  are  light  brule  with  second  growth 
poplar,  section  3,  stony  land  with  second  growth  poplar  and  jackpine,  sections  4  and  5 
are  mainly  light  brull,  and  the  southwesterly  part  of  section  5  is  broken  by  a  small 
lake.  Section  6  is  mainly  mossy  swampy  land.  The  soil  is  principally  sandy  loam, 
with  interspersed  areas  of  stony  clay.  I  did  not  explore  the  northern  portion  of  this 
township,  but  apparently  considerable  areas  of  fairly  good  agricultural  land  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  it. — Geo.  Ross,  D,L,8.j  1907. 

84.  (Peace  River  Landing  settlement.)  This  settlement,  situated  east  of  Peace 
river  and  near  North  Heart  river  is  on  a  flat  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  river.  It  is 
surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  sides  by  hills  of  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  river.  There  are  ten  lots  of  different  sizes  in  the  settlement.  The  soil  is  a 
deep  black  sandy  loam  resting  on  a  clay  and  sandy  clay  subsoil.  Grain  and  vegetables 
grow  well.  Good  water  is  plentiful  all  through  the  settlement  and  wood  for  fuel  is 
close  by.  This  settlement  is  reached  by  the  Lesser  Slave  lake  and  Peace  Kiver  Land- 
ing wagon  trail.  There  is  no  water-power,  nor  st6ne  quarry,  and  no  mineral  of  any 
description  has  been  found  there  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  jwople  of  the 
place  cut  their  hay  on  top  of  the  hills  along  the  wagon  trail.  The  Northwest  Mounted 
police  have  their  quarters  south  of  North  Heart  river,  farther  up  Peace  river. — J.  B. 
Saint  Cyr,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

Range  22. 

52.  The  greater  portion  of  this  township  is  rough  and  broken;  the  northeastern 
part  of  it  is  swampy  with  spruce,  five  inches  in  diameter,  or  brule,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fallen  timber,  and  a  growth  of  young  jackpine.  The  western  part  of  the  township 
is  occupied  by  the  high  ridge,  or  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers.  The 
greater  part  of  this  divide  is  covered  with  heavy  brule,  on  which  there  is  a  thick 
growth  of  young  jackpine,  though  in  places  the  jackpine  is  replaced  with  i)oplar  and 
willow  brush,  or  by  a  growth  of  spruce.  Section  33  and  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  34  on  this  divide  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  and  jackpine  from  six  to 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  this  tract  of  timber  stretches  southwesterly  for  a 
(listance  of  about  two  miles.  The  easterly  side  of  this  high  ridge  or  divide  trends 
southwesterly  parallel  to  McLeod  river  and  forms  the  northwesterly  bank  of  its 
valley.  The  valley  of  the  McLeod,  which  occupies  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  the  most  desirable  part  of  it  and  is  well  adapted  for  mixed  farming  or  grazing 
lands.  The  soil  in  the  valley,  is  a  rich,  dark  alluvial  depsit,  and  in  the  remainder  of 
the  township  it  is  mainly  a  light  sandy  loam,  fairly  weU  adapted  for  grain  growing. 
The  timber  on  section  33  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34  is  suitable  for  lum- 
ber, but  in  general  the  timber  to  be  found  is  mainly  suitable  for  fuel,  &c. — Oeo.  Ross, 
J)X.8.,  1907. 
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53.  The  southeastern  part  of  this  township  is  rather  low  and  swampy,  and  also 
broken  by  small  lakes,  surrounded  with  green  spruce  or  tamara<^  varying  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  brul6  to  be  met  with.  The 
southwestern  portion  of  the  township  is  occupied  by  the  northerly  end  of  the  high  ridge 
or  divide  lying  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers.  Section  4  on  this  divide  is 
heavily  timbered  with  spruce  and  jackpine  from  six  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
and  scattered  poplar  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  About  the  north  end 
of  section  4,  the  timber  is  mainly  spruce  from  eight  to  twenty-four  inches  and  scat- 
tered poplar  up  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  In  going  northerly  from  the  norlh 
boundary  of  section  4.  the  land  slox>es  downward  for  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
chains,  where  a  ravine  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  heavily  timbered  with  spruce 
and  jackpine  up  to  three  feet  in  diameter  is  reached.  In  the  bottom  of  this  ravine  a 
stream  about  two  feet  wide  and  fifteen  inches  deep  runs  easterly  with  a  rapid  current 
From  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  north  side  of  this  ravine  the  land  has  a  gentle  slope 
downwards  towards  the  north  and  is  timbered  with  spruce,  jackpine  and  poplar  from 
twelve  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  a  mile  north  of  the  ravine  another 
stream  about  two  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep  rung  northeasterly  with  a  rapid 
ciirrent.  Goin^  north  from  this  creek  the  land  still  slopes  downward  and  the  timber 
is  smaller  running  into  spruce  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Here  the  survey  lines 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  are  met  with^  as  they  curve  around  to  the  north, 
to  avoid  the  heavy  gprade  that  would  be  necessary,  if  the  direct  route  acrosa  the  divide 
were  taken.  Another  creek  about  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  flowing  northerly 
with  a  rapid  current,  is  met  with  in  the  smaller  spruce.  Sections  5  and  6  aie  covered 
with  heavy  dry  standing  timber  and  section  6  and  the  west  half  of  section  5  are  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  divide,  and  slope  northwesterly  towards  Athabaska  river. 
]Sorth  of  sections  5  and  6,  the  land  is  brul4,  and  descends  towards  the  Athabaska  for 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  then  gradually  rises  into  a  high  ridge,  which  is  timbered 
with  spruce  and  jackpine  of  medium  size.  Athabaska  river  runs  through  the  north- 
western part  of  the  township  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley.  The  soil  in  this  township 
is  light  sandy  loam  interspersed  with  areas  of  yellow  sndy  clay,  and  would  be  fairly 
well  adapted  for  agrri cultural  purposes.  On  the  s:uth  central  portion  of  the  township 
as  previously  referred  to  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  timber  suit  ble  fir  lumbering 
purposes. — Geo,  Boss,  D.L.8.,  1907, 

62.  Athabaska  river  flows  through  the  northwestern  comer  of  this  township  in  a 
deep  valley  in  which  the  bottom  is  rather  narrow  and  confined,  being  wooded  or 
brul6  rather  than  hay  flats,  however  on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  river,  both  in 
the  valley  and  on  the  plateau  above,  there  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  brul^  in  which 
there  is  a  good  growth  of  grass.  This  portion  of  the  township,  on  the  northwestern 
side  of  the  river  is  principally  light  brule,  with  second  growth  poplar,  and  scattered 
small  areas  of  medium  sized  spruce  and  jackpine,  and  is  mainly  high  dry  land  ascend- 
ing towards  the  west,  and  is  broken  by  the  deep  valley  of  a  creek  running  south- 
easterly into  Athaba^a  river.  All  the  central  part  of  this  township  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  Athabaska  river  slopes  northwesterly  towards  the  river,  and  forms 
the  southeasterly  side  of  its  valley.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  on  this  slope  are 
considerable  areas  of  live  spruce  and  jackpine,  but  fire  has  made  many  inroads  into 
the  timber,  leaving  lanes  and  patches  of  brul6  with  a  large  amount  of  fallen  timber. 
Back  of  the  live  timber  farther  up  the  slope  of  the  valley  the  central  ix>rtion  of  the 
township  is  mainly  heavy  brul6.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  township  is  on  the 
top  of  the  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athabaska  rivers  and  is  brul6  with  inter- 
spersed small  areas  of  live  spruce  and  jackpine.     The  soil  in  this  township  is  light 
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sandy  loam,  and  interspersed  areas  with  yellow  sandy  clay,  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
surface  is  well  watered  with  many  small  and  mediiun  sized  creeks  and  when  cleared 
should  make  good  agricultural  or  grazing  lands. — Oeo.  Ross,  D.L.8,,  1907, 

63.  Athahaska  river  flows  northeasterly  through  this  township  and  cuts  off  its 
southeast  comer  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  its  south  and  east  sides  each  about 
four  miles  in  length.  The  whole  of  this  triangle,  except  minor  undulations,  slopes 
northwesterly  towards  the  river  and  forms  part  of  the  bank  of  its  valley.  The  greater 
part  of  this  triangle  is  brul6  with  a  large  amount  of  standing  dead  timber,  but  near 
the  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  there  is  a  tract  about  two  miles  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  wooded  with  poplar,  spruce  and  jackpine  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  northerly  loop  of  the  Yellowhead  pass  trail,  which  comes 
around  by  the  northerly  end  of  the  high  divide  between  McLeod  and  Athahaska 
rivers  passes  through  this  woods.  A  medium  sized  creek,  flowing  in  a  deep  valley, 
cuts  into  the  southwest  comer  of  this  township  and  a  short  distance  north  of  this 
valley,  the  easterly  side  of  a  high  hiU  or  ridge  projects  into  this  township  from  the 
west,  and  its  top,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet  above  Athahaska 
river,  is  very  light  brul6,  or  nearly  open  prairie.  The  northwesterly  part  of  the 
township  is  high  rolling,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  high  ridges,  partly  wooded  with 
spruce  and  partly  very  light  brule.  soil  in  this  township  is  mainly  light  sandy 
loam,  but  there  are  tracts  of  day  with  a  stony  or  gravelly  subsoil.  Some  i>ortions  of 
this  township  are  rather  rough  and  high  rolling,  but  large  parts  of  it  when  cleared 
will  make  good  agricultural  or  grazing  lands,  and  the  township  is  well  watered  through-* 
out,  with  many  small  and  medium  sized  creeks.  The  timber  is  suitable  only  for 
meeting  the  ordinary  requirements  of  settlers.  Athahaska  river  in  this  township 
averages  about  five  hundred  feet  in  width. — Oeo.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907, 

Range  2k» 

61.  Athahaska  river  flows  northeasterly  through  the  northwest  comer  of  this 
township,  and  the  Yellowhead  pass  trail  runs  through  it,  parallel  to  the  river,  keeping 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  from  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
trail  there  is  a  flne  stretch  of  prairie  bottom  land,  with  good  grass,  the  soil  being 
a  rich  brown  loam.  Between  this  strip  of  prairie  land  and  the  river,  is  a  belt  of 
second  growth  jackpine,  and  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  river  rising  with  a  fairly 
steep,  but  gradual  ascent,  is  also  clothed  with  second  growth  jackpine.  On  the 
southeasterly  side  of  the  river,  the  bank  of  the  valley  rises  to  a  high  plateau,  with 
light  brule,  nearly  open  in  many  places,  but  generally  with  scattered  poplar  and  jack- 
pine. The  valley  on  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  river  is  a  desirable  location  for 
homesteading,  being  well  adapted  to  grain  growing  or  mixed  farming  and  the  town- 
ship as  a  whole  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  well  adapted  for  these  purposes.  The 
survey  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  runs  through  the  township  not  far 
from  the  Yellowhead  pass  trail. — Oeo.  Ross,  D,L,8.^  1907, 

S2.  Athahaska  river  fiows  northeasterly  through  the  southeasterly  part  of  this 
township,  but  there  is  little  or  no  bottom  or  grazing  land  in  its  valley  on  either  side 
of  the  river  in  this  township.  The  northern  part  of  the  township  is  mainly  heavy 
rolling  land  with  a  general  ascent  to  the  west,  away  from  the  river,  and  continues  to 
rise,  till  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  31,  where  the  top  of  the  plateau  or 
'mountain'  is  reached,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  4860  feet,  or  about  1750  feet  above 
Athahaska  river.  The  greater  part  of  this  township  is  more  or  less  rolling  and  covered 
with  bml6,  having  scattered  areas  of  second  growth  i>oplar,  or  groves  of  medium  sized 
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spruce,  but  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  township  on  the  top  of  the  plateau  or 
'mountain'  is  a  heavy  growth  of  spruce  from  six  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter. 
In  "diis  township  the  comparatively  level  plateau  or  fountain'  extends,  only  about 
twenty  or  thirty  chains  south  of  the  north  boundary  of  section-  31,  and  then  slopee 
southerly  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Athabaska.  On  the  shoi^lders  of  this  slope  is  a 
good  deal  of  medium  sized  spruce  and  jackpine.  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam  in 
certain  portions  of  the  township  to  yellow  clay  in  others,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  township  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  for  grain  growing  or 
mixed  farming.  The  timber  generally  is  fit  only  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  settlers 
except  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  township  where  it  is  suitable  for  lumber. — Geo, 
Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

S3.  A  creek  about  fourteen  feet  wide  and  seven  inches  deep  flows  through  the 
southeasterly  part  of  this  town&hip  in  a  wide  valley,  about  a  hundred'  feet  deep  on  its 
way  to  join  Athabaska  river.  Immediately  north  of  the  valley  of  this  creek  in  section 
1,  the  land  rises  into  a  high  hill,  whicb  attains  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand 
one  hundred  feet  or  about  one  thousand  feet  above  Athabaska  river  in  its  vicinity. 
The  top  of  this  hill  is  very  light  brule  or  nearly  open  prairie.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5  in  this  township  are  principally  rolling  and  ascending  land,  brule  with  a  few  areas 
of  poplar  and  spruce,  but  towards  the  west  side  of  the  south  boundary  of  section  5  at 
the  top  of  a  steep  ascent,  a  heavy  spruce  wood  is  entered,  and  the  easterly  slope  of 
this  ascent  sweeps  northerly  and  easterly  in  a  crescent  form  and  circles  back  easterly 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  high  hill  rising  in  section  1,  striking  it  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  south  boundary  of  the  township.  The  top  and  southerly  slope  of  this  hill, 
which  thus  extends  in  crescent  form  from  west  to  east  are  clothed  throughout  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  spruce  from  six  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.  This  heavily 
timbered  land  stretches  to  the  north  forming  an  area  that  i^  suitable  for  lumbering 
ox>erations.  The  brule  and  more  oi)en  parts  of  the  township  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
well  adapted  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  varies  from  light  sandy 
loam  in  places,  to  clay  that  is  more  or  less  stony  in  other  parts  of  the  township. — 
Geo,  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  26. 

30.  This  township  is  traversed  by  Columbia  river.  It  is  mostly  mountain  side 
and  high  bench  land,  timbered  with  fir.  There  is  an  extensive  flat  off  the  west  side 
of  Columbia  river  below  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river,  timbered  along  the  river  with 
spmce.— Jm.  E.  Ro^,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

31.  Columbia  river  traverses  the  westerly  half  of  this  township.  It  is  mostly 
mountain  side  with  high  benches.  There  are  some  flats  along  the  river  timbered 
with  spruce. — Jos.  E.  RosSj  DX.8.,  1907. 

61.  Athabaska  river  flows  northeasterly  through  this  township,  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  All  the  central  part  of  the  township  is  ocupied  by  the  valley 
of  this  river,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  nearly  open  land,  with  a  good  growth 
of  grasB,  and  well  adapted  for  grazing.  The  river  here  is  about  four  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  runs  with  a  rapid  current  in  a  rocky  bed.  The  banks  between  the  river  and 
the  first  flats  of  its  valley  vary  in  height  from  four  or  five  feet  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
On  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  river,  and  back  from  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  the  valley  has  in  places  rocky  banks  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The 
northwesterly  part  of  the  township  is  rolling  land,  mainly  bral6  with  poplar  brush  and 
some  areas  of  small  spruce.    In  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  creek  on  the  southeasterly  side 
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of  the  river  the  first  flat  adgoining  the  river  i»  about  six  to  eight  feet  above  it  being  a 
stretch  of  nearly  open  prairie,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  chains  wide,  then  after  ascend- 
ing a  bank  about  forty  feet  high,  one  reaches  the  second  flat  a  wide  tract  of  compara- 
tively open  land,  very  light  brule,  witii  some  scattered  poplar  brush.  All  the  south- 
east part  of  this  township  is  somewhat  similar  to  this  tract,  the  soil  being  a  rich  dark 
brown  loam  well  adapted  for  grain  growing  or  grazing.  Some  good  seams  of  coal 
are  also  found  in  this  portion  of  the  township,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Yellowhead 
pass  trail,  and  the  surveyed  lines,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  are  also  run 
through  it. — Geo.  Roes,  D,L,8,,  1907. 

52.  The  northern  part  of  this  township  forms  part  of  a  high  and  heavily  wooded 
plateau,  or  'mountain'  which  extends  westerly  to  Whitefish  lake,  in  the  western  i»rt 
of  range  26.  On  this  high  plateau,  sections  35  and  36  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  spruce  from  eight  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  mixed  with  balsam 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Sections  33  and  34  also  on  this  high  eleva- 
tion of  land,  are  less  heavily  wooded  with  spruce  and  jackpine  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Sections  31  and  32,  also  on  the  'mountain'  are  wooded  with 
spruce  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  in  sections  31,  32  and  33,  there  are 
several  areas  of  partially  open  land,  with  a  fair  growth  of  grass.  These  sections  are 
also  well  watered  by  several  creeks  from  one  to  two  feet  wide  and  by  one  or  two  wider 
creeks  up  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  The  creeks  in  general  run  in  stony  heds  with  a 
fairly  rapid  current,  in  a  northerly  or  northeasterly  direction.  The  heavy  woodland 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  township  apx)ears  to  have  not  been  injured  by  fire  for  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  many  of  the  spruce  trees  have  reached  that  age 
and  growth  rings  counted  on  some  of  the  balsam  show  that  they  were  over  two  hnu- 
dred  years  old.  A  few  ponds,  and  open  grass  marshes,  from  one  to  twenty  acres  in 
extent  are  met  with  in  the  northern  part  of  this  township.  The  southern  iMurt  of  the 
township  is  mainly  brule,  and  has  a  general  southerly  descent  towards  Athabaska 
river.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  where  the  land  is  well  tin^red, 
is  mainly  day  subsoil,  under  a  fair  depth  of  black  loam,  and  would  be  well  adapted 
for  grain  growing.  The  timber  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township  is  suitable 
for  lumber.  On  the  remaining^  part  of  the  township,  the  timber  would  only  be  suit- 
able for  fuel,  fencing,  &c.  or  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  settlers  would  put  medium 
sized  trees. — Geo.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

53.  Sections  1  and  2  are  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  from  eight  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter,  sections  3  and  4,  are  timbered  with  spruce  and  jackpine  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  sections  5  and  6  have  a  fairly  thick  growth  of 
spruce  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  on  sections  4,  5  and  6  there  are  a 
few  areas  of  limited  size  which  are  comparatively  open  and  have  a  fair  growth  of 
grass.  The  southern  portion  of  the  township  as  described,  is  also  well  watered  by 
many  small  and  medium  sized  cre^  flowing  in  a  north,  or  northeasterly  direction. 
The  northern  part  of  the  township  was  not  explored  by  me  but  it  appears  to  have  a 
general  rolling  descent  to  the  northeast,  and  to  be  wooded  with  medium  sized  spruce. 
The  soil  is  mainly  clay,  under  black  loam,  and  the  surface  being  rolling,  the  greater 
portion  of  it  when  cleared  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. The  timber  on  the  eastern  or  southeastern  part  of  the  township  is  suitable 
for  being  manufactured  into  lumber,  and  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  township 
it  is  valuable  for  fuel,  or  for  meeting  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  settlers. — 
Oeo.  Rom,  D.L.8.,  1907. 
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31.  Columbia  river  traverses  the  northeast  corner  of  this  township.  The  coun- 
try is  mountainous  Along  the  river  there  are  some  small  fiats  timbered  with  spruce 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter — Jos.  E,  Ross,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

32.  This  township  is  traversed  by  the  Columbia  river.  There  are  at  the  mouths  of 
Bush  and  Gold  creeks  which  flow  into  the  Colvunbia  from  opposite  sides,  large  flats 
marshy  towards  the  middle  and  mostly  timbered  with  spruce  along  the  river.  On  the 
east  side  of  Surprise  rapids  there  is  some  low  hilly  land  with  high  mountains  in  the 
rear.  The  river  is  winding  with  crosscut  and  back  channels  forming  smaU  islands.— 
Jos.  E.  Ross,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

62.  Whitefish  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water  about  twenty-five  chains  wide, 
stretches  north  and  south  through  the  central  part  of  sections  29  and  32,  and  also 
extends  northerly  into  township  53,  in  this  range.  A  creek  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  width  and  from  one  to  ^ve  feet  in  depth,  flows  northerly,  through  a  valley 
with  bottom  lands,  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  into  the  south  end 
of  Whitefish  lake.  At  several  points  in  this  valley  the  creek  broadens  out  into  small 
lakes  or  ponds.  The  bottom  land  along  the  creek  is  mainly  open  meadow,  with  a  good 
growth  of  grass  and  i)eavine  but  it  also  contains  patches  of  scrub  and  groves  of  x>oplar 
and  young  jackpine.  On  the  east  side  of  Whitefish  lake  is  a  valley  about  twenty 
chains  wide,  brul6  more  or  less  open  and  broken  by  gravelly  ridges  and  on  the  east 
•side  of  this  valley  is  a  cliff,  or  terrace  of  sandstone  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  The  cliff  extends  south  of  the  southerly  limit  of  Whitefish  lake 
along  the  easterly  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  creek  formetly  mentioned  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  or  three  miles.  From  the  top  of  the  sandstone  cliff  east  of  Whitefish 
lake  the  land  ascends  to  the  cast  into  a  high  plateau  or  *  mountain '  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  about  one  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  lake.  The  '  mountain  extends  east 
occupying  the  northeastern  part  of  this  township  as  well  as  the  portions  of  ranges  26 
and  24  previously  referred  to.  The  greater  part  of  the  plateau  in  this  township  is 
heavy  brul6  with  scattered  areas  of  spruce  except  in  section  36,  on  which  there  is 
a  fairly  thick  growth  of  spruce  from  three  to  fifteeen  inches  in  diameter.  The  south- 
em  portion  of  the  township  below  this  '  mountain '  is  rolling  land  being  mainly  brul6 
with  young  i)oplar,  and  interspersed  with  areas  of  small  spruce.  The  part  of  the 
township  west  of  the  valley  running  south  from  Whitefish  lake  is  inclined  to  be 
hilly,  and  is  covered  with  brule,  and  intermingled  areas  of  medium  sized  spruce. 
Immediately  west  of  Whitefish  lake,  in  sections  31  and  32,  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
of  very  light  brul6,  or  almost  open  prairie,  but  the  soil  is  rather  gravelly  to  make 
good  agricultural  land.  The  central  i)ortion  of  section  31  is  occupied  by  a  fine  dry 
open  hay  meadow  about  one  hundred  acres  in  extent.  The  northern  portion  of  White- 
fish  lakci  is  quite  shallow,  but  it  is  not  marshy,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  is 
in  general  very  deep.  This  lake  contains  great  quantities  of  large  whitefish  and 
pike,  and  several  families  of  beaver  apparently  flourish  here.  The  Smoky  river  trail, 
running  northwesterly  from  Prairie  creek  to  Smoky  river,  crosses  the  southwestern 
part  of  this  township,  runs  northerly  through  the  valley  extending  south  from  White- 
fish  lake,  passes  along  the  west  side  of  the  southern  part  of  that  lake  and  then  turns 
northwesterly.  This  trail  is  in  fair  condition,  but  it  is  not  much  travelled.  Consider- 
able areas  of  this  township  are  quite  desirable  for  settlement,  being  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  soil  being  clay  or  clay  loam  underlying  a  few  inches  of 
black  loam,  but  light  sandy  loam  and  gravelly  areas  are  quite  numerous.  The  valley 
running  south  from  Whitefish  lake,  though  rather  confined  in  area,  is  probably  the 
most  desirable  location  in  the  township. — Oeo,  Ross,  D.L.8,t  1907. 
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53.  This  township  is  mainly  brul6,  with  occasional  areas  of  young  spruce,  jack- 
pine  and  poplar.  The  surface  is  heavy  rolling  and  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  high 
ridges  with  intervening  deep  valleys.  Whitefish  lake  extends  northerly,  from  town- 
ship 52,  into  section  6,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  northern  portion  of 
the  lake  is  quite  shallow,  a  good  deal  of  it  being  only  two  or  three  feet  deep,  hut  not 
marshy,  although  in  other  parts  of  the  lake,  the  depth  is  quite  great.  A  creek  varying 
in  width  from  ahout  forty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  about  three  feet  in  depth  flows 
northerly  out  of  the  north  end  of  the  lake  with  a  slow  current.  Along  this  creek, 
are  low  flats,  about  twenty  chains  wide,  having  a  growth  of  short  wiry  grass.  In  this 
flat,  the  creek  enlarges  into  an  occasional  pond,  but  about  half  a  mile  below  the  point 
at  which  it  issues  from  the  lake,  it  is  well  conflned  to  its  banks.  Immediately  west 
of  the  creek  flats,  there  is  a  second  flat,  .which  is  about  twenty  feet  above  the  creek, 
being  nearly  open  prairie  and  about  twenty  chains  wide,  west  of  this  is  a  similar 
flat  about  twenty  feet  higher,  and  west  of  that  again  a  hill,  or  ridge  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  above  the  creek.  On  the  east  side  of  the  flate  of 
the  creek  the  sandstone  cliflF  or  terrace  which  extends  northerly  from  township  52, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  About  two  and  a  half 
miles  below  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  lake,  the  creek  narrows  down  to  a  width 
of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  runs  with  a  rapid  current,  over  a  stony  bed. 
This  creek  trends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  having 
the  sandstone  cliff  on  the  east  side  and  a  high  steep  clay  or  gravelly  bank  on  the  west 
side  of  its  valley.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  creek  is  brule  with  scattered  groves, 
or  clumps  of  second  growth  spruce  and  jackpine.  In  this  township,  the  soil,  on  the 
ridges  is  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  and  in  the  lower  or  bottom  lands  between  the  ridges 
it  is  black  muck  or  black  loam.  In  these  bottom  lands  there  are  also  considerable 
areas  with  a  good  growth  of  grass.  The  land  generally  is  well  watered  with  many 
small  streams,  and  large  areas  when  cleared  would  be  better  adapted  for  grazing 
lands,  than  for  grain  growing. — Oeo,  Ross,  D,L.8.,  1907. 

Range  27 

52.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  in  general,  high  rolling  or  hilly  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  brul6  with  scattered  areas  of  spruce.  It  is  well  watered  with 
many  small  creeks,  and  Hay  river,  a  flne  stream  of  pure  water  about  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  flows  with  a  rapid  current  through  the  north- 
west y^art  of  the  township.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  this  river  are  groves  of 
poplar,  Cottonwood  and  spruce  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  slopes  of 
the  valley  are  covered  with  brul6  and  scattered  areas  of  mediimi  sized  spruce.  The 
Smoky  river  trail  runs  through  the  northeastern  part  of  the  township,  and  it  is  in 
fair  condition,  but  there  is  very  little  travel  on  it.  The  older  trails  as  shown  on 
previous  departmental  maps,  are  now  apparently  obliterated.  The  soil  is  mainly  light 
sandy  loam,  but  there  are  considerable  areas  with  clay  loam  and  stony  clay.  At  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  township  there  is  a  tract  of  good  agricultural  land,  but  on  the 
vhole  the  township  is  not  well  adapted  for  settlement. — Oeo.  Ross,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

53.  This  township  is  mainly  brul6  interspersed  with  a  few  areas  of  medium 
si^ecl  spnic'e  and  jackpine,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  high  ridges,  and  deep  valleys. 
Hay  river  fiows  diagonally  through  the  southeast  part  of  the  township  in  a  wide  and 
deep  vall^,  in  which  there  are  some  bottom  lands  with  good  grass,  and  Smoky  river 
trail  runs  nortfaiwesterly  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  township.  This  town- 
sUp  is  not  well  adapted  for  settlement,  being  on  the  whole  rather  rough,  and  high 
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rolling  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sections  at  the  southeast  corner.  The 
soil  is  mainly  sandy  loam.  Fractional  township  52  and  53  in  range  28  are  mainly 
hrule  and  rather  too  high  rolling  and  broken  to  be  of  much  value  for  settlement— 
Geo.  Botfs,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

TOWNSHIPS  WEST  OF  THE  SIXTH  MEBmiAN. 

Range  2. 

23.  (Section  21.)  The  section  can  be  reached  by  a  rough  wagon  road  running 
southerly  from  the  sawmill  at  the  '  big  eddy '  of  Columbia  river,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  The  northeast  quarter  of  the  section  is  rocky,  and 
rising  towards  the  west.  It  has  a  light  covering  of  earth,  generally  stony.  A  growth 
of  hansel,  willow  and  poplar  scrub  with  a  few  second-growth  white  pine  covers  the 
ground.  The  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  is  similar  to  the  northeast  quarter. 
The  south  half  has  a  southerly  slope.  While  broken  with  rocky  ridges  there  is  a 
considerable  area  of  sand  and  gravelly  soil  that  would  probably  make  good  fruit  land, 
but  in  dry  seasons  lack  of  moisture  would  be  a  drawback,  as  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  surface  and  its  elevation  it  is  impossible  to  irrigate  it.  Second-growth  white 
pine  trees  are  scattered  over  the  quarter  section  and  if  not  injured  by  fire  they  will 
when  mature  be  valuable.  They  are  from  five  to  nine  inches  on  the  stump.  The 
north  and  east  halves  of  the  northwest  quarter  are  rocky  with  a  light  covering  of 
soil,  light  scrub  and  second-growth  pine.  The  southeast  quarter  is  broken  with  rocky 
ridges.  Between  the  ridges  there  are  areas  of  flat  land,  generally  marshy,  with  clear 
spaces  that  when  drained  will  be  ready  for  cultivation.  The  r^nainder  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  scrub  and  fallen  timber,  the  result  of  fire.  A  few  cedar  and  hem- 
lock trees  of  small  size  growing  in  clumps  will  furnish  considerable  firewood.  There 
is  no  land  producing  hay,  other  than  a  space  of  about  five  acres  that  has  been  sown 
in  timothy  by  the  former  settler  mentioned  herein.  Springs  of  fresh  water  that  are 
probably  permanent  will  provide  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  flat  land  is  cov- 
ered with  water  in  the  spring  but  clearing  and  a  simple  system  of  drains  will  pre- 
vent flooding. .  There  are  no  water-powers.  The  climate  is  equable,  being  similar  to 
that  of  Revelstoke.  There  is  deep  snow  from  I>ecember  to  the  end  of  March,  or  later. 
Bainfall  is  generally  sufficient  without  irrigation.  I  do  not  think  summer  frosts  pre- 
vail. Rock  exposures  are  broken  up  and  are  not  suitable  for  structural  purposes. 
There  are  no  veins  of  coal  or  lignite,  or  minerals  of  economic  value  so  far  as  known. 
Bear  and  grouse  are  plentiful.  The  remains  of  two  cabins  and  a  small  clearing  show 
that  the  place  has  been  occupied  at  one  time,  but  the  improvements  are  now  in  ruins, 
and  it  has  evidently  been  abandoned  for  some  time. — J.  A.  Kirk,  D.L.S.,  1907. 

Range  S. 

77.  Two-  thirds  of  this  township  is  thickly  timbered  with  spruce,  jackpine,  poplar, 
birch  and  large  willow,  being  on  the  Birch  hills.  There  are  a  few  creeks  coming  out 
of  those  hills  running  until  the  middle  of  summer.  The  surface  on  section  1,  2,  3, 
4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  in  that  township  is  prairie  and  bluffs.  The  soil  is  very 
good,  and  game  such  as  bears  and  moose  are  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Twenty  or  thirty  settlers  could  locate  in  the  south  portion  of  that  township  when  sub- 
divided. This  township  can  be  reached  by  Egg  lake  wagon  trail. — J.  B.  Saint  Cyr, 
D.L.8.,  1907. 

78.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  the  Egg  lake  and  Spirit  river  wagcm  trail. 
With  the  exception  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  where  patches  of  prairie  are  met 
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with,  this  township  is  thickly  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce  and  large  willow.  The 
country  north  of  the  wagon*  trail  is  level  and  the  surface  soil  is  very  thin,  overlying 
a  clay  and  hard  subsoil.  On  sections  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18 
spruce  suitable  for  lumbering  purx)oses  is  plentiful.  Brule  river,  running  in  a  deep 
ravine,  crosses  this  township  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  SI.  There  are  no  water-powers  nor  stone  quarries,  and  water  outside  of  Brule 
river  is  rather  scarce.  Bear  and  moose  seem  to  be  plentiful  in  that  district.  Oxide 
of  iron  has  been  found  in  the  cutbanks  along  the  river  at  different  places  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  Spirit  river.  Hay  is  not  very  plentiful 
in  this  township  and  can  be  procured  in  some  sloughs  towards  the  nortiheast  comer 
of  section  36.  The  northeast  portion  of  this  township  is  rolling,  and  the  land  adjoin- 
ing Brule  river  is  very  hilly.  A  few  settlers  could  find  enough  open  land  in  the  first 
row  of  sections  in  the  south  of  this  township  to  make  a  good  farm.  The  climate  is 
the  same  as  at  Spirit  river  and  early  summer  fosts  are  not  very  frequent. — J.  B, 
Saint  Cyr,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

79.  This  township  lying  south  of  Peace  river  is  all  thickly  timbered  vjrith  poplar, 
large  willow  and  spruce.  The  soil  is  comparatively  poor.  Brule  and  Spirit  rivers 
cross  this  township  through  its  south  portion.  The  hills  of  Brule  river  are  from 
three  hundred  to  four  feet  in  height  and  those  of  Spirit  Kiver  are  about  two  hundred 
feet  high.  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  this  township  at  present  unless  by 
Peace  river,  but  even  by  this  way  a  road  would  have  to  be  made  to  go  up  the  hills. 

B.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L,8.,  1907, 


80.  The  surface  in  this  township  is  prairie  and  bluffs.  The  soil  is  good.  Wood 
for  fuel  is  plentiful  and  timber  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured  almost  every- 
where in  this  township.  There  are  a  few  creeks  there  flowing  to  Peace  river  nearly 
all  summer.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  Peace  Biver  Landing  and  Dunvegan 
wagon  road.  Settlers  will  find  there  good  locations  when  the  subdivision  of  this 
township  is  made. — J,  B.  Saint  Cyr^  D.L.S.,  1907. 

Range  4. 

80.  The  western  half  of  this  township  is  thickly  timbered  with  poplar,  spruce  and 
large  willow,  while  the  remaining  portion  is  prairie  and  bluffs.  Very  little  of  this 
township  is  surveyed.  The  soil  appears  to  be  fairly  good.  The  country  in  the  wes- 
tern portion  of  this  township  is  hilly  and  rolling.  The  eastern  half  is  nearly  level. 
There  are  a  few  good  sections  here  and  there.  The  climate  is  very  good  all  through 
that  country  and  early  summer  frosts  are  not  very  frequent. — J.  B.  Saint  Cyr,  D.L. 
8^  1907. 

Range  6. 

19.  A  part  of  Shuswap  river  was  traversed  to  complete  a  former  survey.  There 
is  little  level  land  along  the  river  fit  for  settlement.  While  a  good  deal  of  it  is  gra- 
velly and  stony,  there  are  some  patches  of  good  land. — Joe.  E.  Roes,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

71,  This  township  can  be  reached  by  Spirit  river  and  Dunvegan  wagon  road. 
As  in  township  72  the  country  is  undulating  and  the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  or  a 
deep  black  sandy  loam  resting  on  a  clay  or  sandy  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  in  that 
portion  of  the  township  surveyed  is  prairie  and  bluffs.  Lake  No.  2  situated  on  east 
boundary  of  section  36  is  very  small.  Bear  creek  crosses  this  township  from  section 
33  to  section  11.    The  supply  of  water  furnished  by  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this 

25b— 23 
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township  is  permanent  but  the  best  water  of  all  is  found  in  Bear  creek.There  are  no 
water-powers  and  no  stone  quarries  in  this  township.  No  mineral  of  any  descriptioii 
has  been  found  there  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Hay  can  be  procured  in  good 
quantities  all  through  this  township.  Wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful  and  timber  for  build- 
ing purposes  can  be  procured  along  Bear  credc  and  towards  the  southeast  portion  of 
this  township.  Ducks  and  geese  are  plentiful  in  the  spring  and  autumn  on  the  lakes 
of  this  township.  The  climate  is  very  good  all  through  Grande  inrairie.  Last  sum- 
mer there  were  two  frosts  in  August,  but  the  people  of  the  place  say  that  generally 
there  are  no  early  frosts  in  the  summer.  Grain  and  vegetables  are  successfully  raised 
on  Grande  prairie.  Flyingshot  Lake  settlement  is  included  in  this  township.  This 
settlement  comprises  sections  9  and  16  with  eastern  halves  of  sections  8  and  17  and 
western  halves  of  sections  10  and  15,  nearly  two  miles  square.  In  the  middle  of  this 
settlement  is  a  small  lake  called  Flyingshot  lake.  The  survey  of  this  settlement  com- 
menced on  August  2  and  was  completed  on  the  20th.  The  surface  is  blufEs  and 
prairie  and  the  soil  is  comix)sed  of  a  deep  black  loam  resting  on  a  sandy  clay  subsoil. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  settlement  is  thickly  timbered 
with  poplar  and  large  willow  with  a  few  spruce  here  and  there.  A  small  quantity  of 
hay  is  cut  around  Flyingshot  lake.  Potatoes  are  raised  successfully  every  year  in 
that  settlement  and  this  summer  small  fields  of  oats  were  looking  very  fine.  Flying- 
shot lake  is  very  shallow  and  its  water  is  not  very  good.  Wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful 
in  the  settlement.  There  are  no  water-powers,  and  no  mineral  of  any  description 
has  been  found  there.  As  in  Spirit  Kiver  and  all  through  the  west,  two  frosts  were 
felt  also  at  Flyingshot  Lake  settlement,  but  the  people  of  the  place  say  that  the  frost 
comes  always  later  than  that.  The  supply  of  water  is  x)ermanent  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  settlement.  Ducks  and  geese  are  plentiful  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  around  the  lake.  The  climate  is  good  and  the  autumn  is  generally  long 
and  fine.  The  country  around  the  lake  is  undulating  and  rolling.  There  are  no  stone 
quarries.  Most  of  the  hay  is  cut  outside  of  the  settlement.  The  people  of  Flyingshot 
Lake  settlement  communicate  with  Saskatoon  lake.  Bear  creek  and  Spirit  river  by 
two  fairly  good  wagon  roads  in  the  prairie  country,  but  through  the  timber  between 
Grande  prairie  and  Spirit  river  the  road  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  These  will  im- 
prove with  time  for  I  was  told  in  the  fall  that  the  government  had  men  oi)ening  a 
new  road  on  a  better  location.  Flyingshot  Lake  settlement  is  in  a  low  place  and 
mostly  surrounded  with  timber.  The  country  is  much  nicer  north  of  the  settlement 
and  near  Bear  creek. — J.  B,  Saint  Cyr,  D,LJ3,,  1907. 

72.  This  township  can  be  reached  by  Spirit  river  and  Dunvegan  wagon  road 
which  crosses  this  township  from  section  36  to  section  1.  The  country  is  undulating 
and  the  surface  is  prairie  and  bluffs.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  resting  on  a  clay 
or  sandy  clay  subsoil.  Hay  is  plentiful,  a  large  quantity  can  be  procured  around  Clair- 
mont  lake  on  the  east  boundary  of  this  township  and  around  Fergusson  lake  on  sections 
27  and  22.  There  is  also  a  large  hay  slough  or  marsh  on  sections  20,  21,  28  and  29, 
and  hay  can  bo  procurod  in  good  quantity  near  lake  No.  1  and  on  section  19.  Bear 
creek  crosses  sections  19,  20,  17,  8,  9,  4  and  3.  Spruce  creek  which  empties  into  Bear 
creek  on  section  19,  coming  from  the  north  is  a  good-sized  creek.  The  water  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  this  township  is  permanent  and  good.  Wood  for  fuel  is  plenti- 
ful. There  are  no  water-jwwers,  and  no  mineral  of  any  description  has  been  found 
in  this  township.  There  are  no  stone  quarries.  Ducks  and  geese  abound  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  township.  This  summer  Grande 
prairie  had  a  fine  appearance;  better  grazing  land  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  else. 
Settlers  will  find  there  everything  to  meet  their  requirements.  Frosts  were  felt  here 
last  summer  also,  but  generally  there  are  no  early  summer  frosts.     The  climate  is 
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very  good  and  grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  with  sueoeas  by  the  few  scattered 
settlers  of  Grande  prairie. — J.  B,  Saint  Gyr,  DJj.8.,  1907, 

78.  (Spirit  River  settlement.)  The  survey  of  this  settlement  commenced  on 
May  17,  1907  and  was  completed  on  June  19.  Spirit  river,  which  is  a  very  small 
stream  crosses  the  settlement  from  west  to  east.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality  being 
c(»nposed  of  a  black  loam  resting  on  a  sandy  clay  subsoil.  The  surface  is  prairie 
and  blufEs.  The  country  is  level  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  settlement 
situated  south  of  Spirit  river.  Wheat,  oats  and  vegetables  are  successfully  raised 
there,  since  a  few  years.  The  prairie  furnishes  a  good  pasture.  The  people  here, 
cut  Uieir  hay  most^  outside  of  the  settlement.  Wood  for  fuel  is  plentifuL  There 
is  no  water-power  and  no  mineral  of  any  kind  has  been  found  during  the  progress 
of  the  survey.  The  settlement  comprises  fifty-nine  lots  of  different  sizes.  Nearly  all 
the  lots  bordering  on  Spirit  river  are  occupied  by  squatters.  There  are  three  good 
bridges  on  Spirit  river,  one  on  lot  16,  one  on  lot  12  A  and  one  on  lot  9.  The  water 
supplied  by  Spirit  river  is  not  x)ermanent.  The  river  flows  between  two  high  banks, 
varying:  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  water  ia  fairly  good  in  the  siting 
but  towards  the  fall  it  is  alkaline,  owing  to  the  alkaline  springs  coming  out  of  the 
banks  in  different  places.  The  climate  is  good  with  generally  no  early  frosts,  but  last 
summer,  in  August,  there  were  two  frosts  which  injured  the  grain  a  little;  these  have 
been  felt  all  over  the  west,  I  believe,  and  I  was  told  also  that  the  frost  comes  generally 
later  than  that.  The  country  around  Spirit  river  has  a  fine  appearance.  Every 
traveller  that  came  there  last  summer  api>ears  to  like  the  country  and  to  have  great 
faith  in  the  futue  of  that  district.  I  never  witnessed  such  fine  weather  as  we  had 
until  late  last  fall.  Some  of  the  residents  of  the  place  are  making  arrangements 
with  firms  in  Edmonton  to  procure  a  sawmill  and  boring  outfit  to  reach  water;  the 
only  drawback  of  that  country  during  the  dry  years.  Mr.  James  Brooks  and  others 
say  that  they  will  certainly  find  good  water  at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  The 
boring  will  begin  next  spring.  From  this  settlement  there  is  a  wagon  road  going  to 
Grande  prairie,  and  one  to  Dunvegan  and  Peace  River  Landing.  There  aie  no  stone 
quarries.  Game  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  used  to  be  around  here.  Between  Spirit 
river  and  Dunvegan  lies  a  tract  of  very  good  land.  It  is  undulating  and  rolling  in 
some  places. — J.  B.  Saint  Cyr,  DX.S.,  1907. 

Range  7. 

19.  There  is  a  little  level  land  along  Shuswap  river  fit  for  settlement. — Jos.  E. 
Ross,  DJj.S.,  1907. 

Range  8» 

18.  The  section  (6)  surveyed  is  mostly  steep  rocky  sidehill  partly  timbered  and 
partly  covered  with  brush.  It  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. — Jos.  E.  Ross, 
DJj.S.,  1907. 

Range  9. 

17.  Only  a  small  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  provincial  lots  in  sections  24  and 
25  is  fit  for  agriculture.  The  timber  has  been  burnt  off.  The  southeast  comer  is 
occupied  by  a  high  mountain. — Jos.  E.  Ross,  DX.S.  1907    . 

18.  The  part  surveyed  is  rolling  hilly  ground.  Most  of  the  timber  has  been  burnt 
oS  and  the  country  is  now  gn^own  up  with  brush.  It  is  fairly  well  watered.  The 
soil  is  rather  light  but  is  suitable  for  fruit  growing. — Jos.  E.  Ross,  D.LJ3.,  1907. 


Smgt  g—0ontimi4i. 
18.  The  part  mamyei  omuiati  of  genUy  dopdiiB 
umAf  lovel.  Ijriiw  between  than.  31i^  bniih  now 
rions  to  a  fire  of  eome  twen^  yeui  ago  heavr  timbai 
veil  watsfed,  but  Oe  aul  is  ladwr  li^t.  Then  are  j 
/oa.  S.  £ou.  i>JJ9.,  1907. 

Sangt  10. 

17.  Ifoet  of  the  land  ramjvd  lies  on  a  small  nura 
▼alkr  of  fram  fire  hmtdred  to  fifteen  handled  feet.  '. 
tiiglmp  part  ia  rtdling  ■tuI  hiHy,  tinibeied  wilh  iwfn  n 
good  bnt  ibe  water  ia  bad  and  la&er  aoane.— i^ot.  £  i 

18.  There  ia  about  a  aeetion  of  good  land  on  die  i 
low  rciUng  timbered  bills  with  some  grsdoal  alopea.  ; 
tw«hra  ^Hie  west  of  this  section  and  eecti<au  tan  ai 
ridwlrilh,  open  tiinbond  range  IfTvl  All  tW  land  !n  ' 
ia  pttAMf  sumyed^-Zos.  B.  Sou,  DXJI.,  1907. 

19.  The  part  snrreyed  is  on  the  westerly  slcppe  <d 
of  agrienltnral  land  here  wonld  hardly  warrant  the 
wateved  and  would  be  aoitable  for  a  etodk  range  duriii 
nnsnrTCired  land  in  thif  township  is  apparoitly  not 
Jet.  B.  Bom,  DXS.,  1907. 

Bmng*  11. 

17.  Section  thirty-six  is  fairly  good  land  hot  it  is  pretty  heavily  timlMmlr-Jaib 
B.  Sou.  DJ^.,  1907. 

18.  The  aereial  sections  Borrflyed  lie  in  Warren  creek  rall^.  Thb  Tilkr  is  abont 
half  ft  mQe  wide,  is  thidd;  wooded  and  ahnoot  endoeed  by  hi^  hills.— /«•;  >.  S«te, 
2)X£.,  1907. 


18.  There  is  Tery  little  agrioDhnrel  land,  the  oonntiy  b^ig  in  gencnl  UUti 
ronsji  and  brtAen.  Then  is  ft  gypsom  deposit  in  the  norOwast  qoarter  of  seetitn  ten. 
—Jot.  B.  Bott,  DJJ3.,  1007. 


IS.Tbe  part  surveTed  lies  around  Monte  lake.  It  is  hillside  with  open  timber 
and  a  few  small  benches.  The  quarter  sections  at  the  BouHi  end  of  the  lake  are  best 
suited  for  farming. 

19.  The  land  is  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  It 
is  a  hillside  slope  thickly  wooded  with  small  timber. — Joa.  E.  Ross,  DX.8.,  1907. 


19,  This  is  range  land.    Three  settlers  have  heen  located  here  for  several  yean 
and  have  apparently  been  succeasful  in  growing  grain. — Jos.  E.  Boss,  DJj.8.,  1907. 
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20.  This  township  lies  immediately  west  of  the  town  of  Kamloops  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Thompson  river  traverses  the  township  pro- 
viding^ an  abundant  supply  of  good  water.  The  level  bottom  lands  within  the  river 
valley  are  divided  into  lots  and  furnish  superior  grazing  premises.  The  soil  in  these 
lots  varies  from  sand  to  sandy  loam  and  when  irrigated  is  well  suited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Irrigation,  however,  is  very  costly.'  The  land  also  is  in 
danger  of  being  flooded  in  times  of  exceptionally  high  water.  To  the  south  the  coun- 
tiy  rises  rather  abruptly  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet  above  the  valley.  The  hills  are 
very  sparsely  timbered  with  fir  and  bull-pine  The  soil  is  shallow,  underlain  with 
rock,  and  the  surface  stony  with  frequent  rock  exposures.  The  township  is 
suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  Several  mining  claims  have  been  staked  though 
no  mines  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (June).  The  Iron  Mask  copper 
mine  in  township  19  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  and  extensive  improve- 
ments made  on  the  property.  There  are  no  stone  quarries  and  no  coal  or  lignite 
veins.  Water-power  could  be  developed  on  Thomi)son  river  at  great  expense.  Hay  is 
lacking  exce|)t  along  the  river  flats  mentioned  above.  Game  is  wanting.  A  limited 
quantity  of  fuel  is  provided  by  the  timber  on  the  southern  tier  of  sections. — A,  G. 
Stacey,  DX.S.,  1907. 

Range  19. 

20.  This  township  is  traversed  by  £lamloops  lake,  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  and  the  wagon  road  from  Kamloops  to  Savonas.  On  the  northeast 
shore  of  Kamloops  lake,  comprised  of  lots  341,  342  and  343,  is  some  excellent  agri- 
cultural land  irrigated  by  TranquiUe  river.  With  this  exception  all  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  lake  on  either  side  is  very  hilly  with  frequent  rock  exposures.  There 
is  some  scattered  pine  and  ^r,  though  much  of  the  surface  is  open.  These  hills  are 
suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  Copper  hasi  been  found  within  the  township  and 
some  mining  has  been  done  though  none  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  survey 
(August).  Considerable  gold  dredging  has  been  done  near  the  mouth  of  TranquiUe 
river.— il.  0.  Stacey,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  20. 

2!0.  This  township  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Kamloops  lake  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  main  line  of  the  Cana'dian  Pacific  railway  and  by  the  wagon  road  from 
Kamloops  to  Savonas.  To  the  south  of  the  lake  in  sections  13,  24,  25,  26  and  27  is 
some  good  bench  land.  The  soil,  though  gravelly,  is  very  productive  when  irrigated. 
In  the  vicinity  of  both  Duffy  and  Cherry  creeks  excellent  crops  are  obtained.  At  pre- 
sent the  remainder  of  the  bench  land  is  used  only  for  grazing  purposes,  chiefly  as  a 
winter  range.  It  is  unfortunate  that  water  cannot  be  readily  procured  for  this  land 
since  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  are  favourable  to  the 
most  successful  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  To  the  west  and  south  the  country 
rises  rapidly.  The  open  bench  land  gives  place  to  high  wooded  hills  timbered  chiefly 
with  bull-pine  though  scattered  fir  occurs  throughout,  becoming  more  plentiful  as  the 
altitude  increases.  The  timber  averages  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
of  fair  quality,  though  the  growth,  in  places  is  rather  scattered.  These  hills  are  free 
from  undergrowth  and  furnish  g^ood  grazing  lands.  Towards  the  western  boundary 
of  the  township  the  valley  of  Threemile  creek  fumiahes  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  agri- 
cultural land  in  which  several  good  ranches  are  located.  Hay  is  obtained  only  by 
irrigation  in  the  valleys  of  Cherry,  Duffy  and  Threemile  creeks.  All  the  ponds,  lake- 
lets and  small  mountain  streams  seem  to  be  alkaline  though  the  water  in  Cherry, 
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Bmig§  ao—OmUimud.  —  

DuSr  and  Thmemile  orooH  it  of-  f«ir  qnality.  Then 
qaarriv,  oomI  or  lignite  tcIiu.  An  ■bandotwd  mine  mw 
WIS  ibo  <ml7  indi^wtiffn  of  minanl  \uwn  Fuel  is  jifwtif 
dear,  "ijax,  bean  «ttd  ooogmn  an  oeoasionallr  seen  naw  tt 
towmhipi-^.  a.  Btaem.  BX£.,  1907. 

tl.  Thb  Bufaoe  for  As  moat  vtut,  eonmi  witti  aagf 
with  mnfih  sodc  tnpoaniea,  Bcoub  land  aoitaUa  for  enUii 
thna  TMy  amaE  triangnUr  porttma  inaectkna  8  and  18. 
ins  Imda.  The  timW  ia  tH  verj  Httla  ralna  beuw  amall 
are  indicationa  of  minoal  woaUli  in  wotion  18.  ijopgn  i 
abundance  in  the  locality.  No  hay,  game,  water-pown 
lignite  reins  weieYeen.  The  old  goremnuait  pat^  trail  a 
lake  is  noir  tbit  litUe  nsed  and  ia  in  poor  at^te  of  r^ 
1J07. 

Bange  tl. 

19.  The  prorinoial  wagon  road  from  Saronaa,  a  fan 
Oanadian  FaaiSo  raihnr.  to  die  Nioola  Tillv  eroasea  the 
did  means  of  aooeas  This  township  lies  m  a  plateau  on  H 
and  mooU  rinse.  With  die  azoeptian  of  As  eactem  tia 
imdnlatbig,  timhered  ehieftr  with  jadqiine  inteiapaned  wi 
anmbar  ei  alkaline  Una  are  Iboated  in  tin  oentnl  par 
Ingert  of  Aese  axe  Tonkwa  lake  and  anolkr  designated  1 
Abent  the  lakes  in  aeotions  8.  8.  4,  6,  8.  9,  10, 11,  IS,  18. 
of  cqien  patohas,  aorae  of  etouidenUe  extent  ^Die  eaab 
hillr  and  hearil^  timbered  with  a  fair  peroentege  of  ilr  fi 
meter.  The  timbor  howerar  ia  not  -nrs  snitaUe  lor  millii 
giowa  only  ta  a  reir  moderate  height  Aa  the  eieeke  are  1 
ial,  oonsiderable  expense  would  alao  be  inonned  in  hanli 
the  raniray.  The  township  is  well  watered  far  the  left 
numerons  tributariee  of  the  rifljit  biaiudi  in  the  sonAea 
and  Gnidion  oreek  in  the  soatbwestem  portion.  Botii  d 
flow  of  splendid  water.  Iha  soil  is  a  ahoUow  loam  and  ' 
admirably  adapted  for  grazing.  Bnmmer 'frosts  are  freqt 
tnde  making  the  ouHiTKtion  of  orcKiuuy  TegetaUea  and 
are  no  stooe  quarries,  no  bajr  meadows  and  no  minerala 
inospeotoia  have  invaded  the  township  in  seandi  of  eop 
powers.  Docks  and  geeee  are  rer;  plentiful  on  the  laki 
sportsmen  daring  the  open  season. — A.  O.  8tacey,  DJj.8.,  1901. 

21.  The  portion  of  this  township  lying  to  the  south  of  Kunloops  lake  is  com- 
prised of  hilly  gazing  land  bearing  considerable  sage  brush.  Some  exceDmt  agri* 
cultural  land  ia  found  in  lots  367  and  368  near  the  mouth  of  Threemile  creek  where 
irrigation  is  possible.  The  country  along  the  north  shore  is  very  rough  with  consi- 
deiable  rock  espoBure,  The  hills  are  sparsely  timbered  with  fir  and  pine  end  suitable 
only  for  grazing  purposes.  In  sections  13,  14  and  24  are  a  number  of  mineral  loca- 
tions. Copper  is  the  principal  ore.  These  hills  seem  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
Ihough  no  mines  are  at  present  being  worked.  Capital  is  needed  both  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  and  for  the  erection  of  a  smelter,  in  the  vicinity  for  treating  the 
ore.— ^.  Q.  Stacey,  D.L.8..  1907. 
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16.  This  township  is  reached  hy  way  of  an  Indian  pack  trail  leading  from  the 
Nicola  valley  to  Mamit  lake.  The  trail  here  follows  the  valley  of  Skuhun  creek  which 
crosses  the  southern  i>art  of  the  township.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  hilly 
reaching  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  feet  above  sea  leveL  Sections  5,  6,  7  and  8  are 
covered  with  buU-pine  and  fur.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  9, 10,  11  and  12  are  covered  mostly 
with  jackpine  though  a  few  firs  are  found  near  the  east  boundary  of  the  township.  In 
some  sections  large  areas  have  been  fire  swept  and  are  now  very  sparsely  covered  with 
small  scattered  jackpine  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  No  stone  quarries,  min- 
eral8,coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  Game  consists  of  deer,  lynx,  bears  and  grouse. 
—A.  G.  Biacey,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

20.  Sections  35  and  36  are  for  the  most  part,  open  and  very  hilly,  suitable  for 
grazing.  The  bench  land  lying  between  the  railway  and  the  river  is  nearly  level 
and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  sage  brush.  There  is  some  fire-killed  timber 
along  the  river  bank.  The  ooil  appears  to  be  good  and  would  probably  if  irrigated, 
prove  very  productive.  Irrigation,  however,  by  means  of  water  from  Thompson  river 
would  be  costly  and  could  be  made  use  of  with  advantage  only  by  the  installation  of 
a  large  plant  serving  a  much  more  extensive  area. — A.  O.  Stacey,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  2S. 

16.  Nicola  river,  a  good  wagon  road  and  a  newly  constructed  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  crosses  this  township.  Most  of  the  bottom  lands  in  the  river  valley  lie 
within  Indian  reserves  though  three  fairly  good  ranches  are  located  in  this  township, 
between  the  reserves.  Skuhun  creek  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  The 
valley  of  this  creek  is  narrow  and  covered  with  bull-pine  averaging  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  Small  patches  along  the  ertream  could  be  cultivated.  The  surface,  how- 
ever, LB  stony  and  the  soil  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  requiring  an  abundance  of 
water  to  render  irrigation  successful.  A  settler  has  located  in  section  36.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  township  is  very  rough,  hilly  and  covered  with  a  forest  of  fir  and 
bull-pine.  A  wagon  road  has  recently  been  constructed  from  the  Indian  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Skuhun  creek  to  the  centre  of  section  27.  No  stone  quarries,  coal  or 
lignite  veins  were  seen.  Copper  ore  has  been  discovered  in  section  85.  Gkune  consists 
of  deer,  coyotes,  lynx  and  grouse. — A.  O.  Btacey,  DX.8.,  1907, 

16.  The  junction  of  Skuhost  and  Skuhun  creeks  occurs  in  section  1  of  this 
township  A  settler  has  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  this  section  and  made 
some  small  improvements.  The  section  is  covered  with  bull-pine  and  a  few  fir.  The 
remainder  of  the  township  appears  to  be  very  rough  and  hilly. — A.  0.  Btacey,  DJj.B., 

1907. 

20.  This  township  which  lies  on  a  plateau,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Thompson 
river  valley,  is  reached  by  a  fairly  good  wagon  road  from  Ashcroft.  Barnes  creek,  a 
rapid  stream  of  fine  fresh  water  averaging  about  twenty  links  in  width  traverses  the 
township  from  east  to  west,  entering  near  the  southeast  comer  and  leaving  by  way  of 
section  19.  The  surface  is  hilly  with  numerous  rock  exposures  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  township.  Considerable  open  country  is  to  be  found  in  sections  9,  10,  11,  14, 
15, 16,  22,  23,  34,  35  and  36.  A  splendid  ranch  irrigated  from  Barnes  creek,  is  loca- 
ted in  section  19.  Another  ranch  in  sections  27  and  34,  irrigated  by  means  of  a 
small  stream  flowing  north  into  Separating  lake,  was  unoccupied  at  the  time  of  survey. 
Fairly  good  bull-pine  averaging  twelve  inches  in  diameter  is  found  in  sections  20, 
64  and  35.  Sonse  large  fir  is  located  in  sections  15,  21,  22,  25,  26  and  28.  A  thick 
forest  of  smaller  fir  averaging  twelve  inches  in  diameter  covers  the  northern  slope  of 
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Barnes  creek  velley  in  scftions  8,  9,  17  and  18.  Natural  hay  meadows  are  wanting 
though  a  few  places  good  meadows  cotdd  be  developed  at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
country  is  most  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  A  small  alkaline  lake  is  situated  in 
section  14  and  another  in  section  22.  ^here  is  also  a  chain  of  small  lakes  in  sections 
24,  36,  36,  26  and  25.  No  minerals,  stone  quarries,  ooal  or  lignite  viens  were  seen. 
Considerable  water-power  could  be  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  on 
Barnes  creek.  Game  consists  chiefly  of  duck  and  geese,  though  deer  are  occasionally 
seen.— il.  G,  Stacey,  D.L,8.,  1907. 

21.  The  portion  of  this  township  lying  to  the  south  of  Thompson  river  is  very 
rough  and  hilly  with  the  exception  of  some  bench  land  between  the  railway  and  the 
river  in  sections  12,  9  and  16,  and  a  very  narrow  strip  in  section  6.  This  land  is 
covered  with  sage  brush  and  is  valueless  unless  irrigation  is  employed.  The  soil  is 
a  deep  rich  clay.  Thompson  river  apparently  furnishes  the  only  available  source  of 
water  supply  and  irrigation  from  this  source  is  costly.  To  the  south  the  coimtiy 
rises  continuously,  changing  gradually  from  prairie  to  a  forest  of  pine  and  fir.  The 
hills  provide  good  grazing  lands. — A,  0.  Stacey,  D.L.8,,  1907. 

Range  2^. 

20.  Those  portions  of  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32  lying  outside  of  lot  406  and  the 
Indian  reserve  are  very  hilly.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  the  country  suitable  for 
grazing. — A.  O.  Stacey,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

Range  25, 

17.  Thompson  river,  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  the  old 
Yale  and  Cariboo  wagon  road  cross  the  southeastern  part  of  this  township  Several 
good  ranches  are  located  along  the  river.  Opposite  the  little  town  of  Spence  Bridge 
extensive  apple  orchards  have  been  planted  from  which  excellent  returns  are  realized. 
Sections  14,  15,  22  and  23  are  very  hilly  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  patches 
of  open  country  are  covered  with  a  forest  of  bull-pine  and  fir  averaging  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  A  few  acres  of  improved  land  lie  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  23  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  26.  No  stone  quarries,  minerals, 
coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen. — A,  G,  Stacey,  D,L,S.,  1907 » 

22.  Bonaparte  river  and  government  wagon  road  into  the  Cariboo  country  cross 
this  township.  The  rich  bottom  lands  in  the  river  valley  constitute  valuable  ranching 
properties.  In  some  places  these  lands  are  still  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pop- 
lar, willow,  alder  and  cottonwood.  The  hills,  which  are  rocky  and  in  some  places 
precipitous,  are  covered  with  bull-pine  and  fir.  Between  the  hills  and  the  bottom 
lands  are  stretches  of  rolling,  open  country  used  as  simmier  range  lands.  The  river 
though  rapid  is  not  suitable  for  i>ower  development  as  the  banks  here  are  low  and  the 
valley  lands  too  extensive.  No  stone  quarries,  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  Min- 
eral is  plentiful  in  the  northern  jwirt  of  the  township  where  inrospectors  have  located 
a  great  many  claims.  Copper  is  the  mineral  found  in  greatest  abimdance.  Game  is 
scarce  and  consists  of  coyotes,  lynx,  deer  and  grouse. — A.  ff.  Stacey,  DJj.S,,  1907. 

23.  This  township  lies  on  the  limit  of  the  railway  belt  and  is  traversed  by  Bona- 
parte river  and  by  the  government  wagon  road  into  the  Cariboo  country  to  the  north. 
The  bottom  lands  in  the  river  valley  are  occupied  by  ranches  though  some  of  this 
property  is  as  yet  covered  with  poplar,  alder,  willow  and  cottonwood.  The  hills  on 
either  side  are  very  rough  and  covered  with  a  forest  of  fir  and  bull-pine.    A  huge 
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exposure  of  limestone  formation  occurs  in  section  20.  Mineral  is  plentiful  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  township.  The  Maggie  copper  mine  has  heen  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  though  the  plant  was  closed  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Small 
water-jwwer  could  be  developed  on  the  river  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  township. 
No  stone  quarries^  coal  or  lignite  veins  were  seen.  Coyotes,  lynx>  deer  and  grouse 
are  ocasionally  seen. — A,  O.  Stacey,  DJj.8.,  1907. 

Range  26. 

19.  Valuable  meadow  lands  forming  a  part  of  lot  1072  extend  southward  into 
section  31  of  this  township.  Southward  beyond  this  lot  are  situated  two  or  three 
ranches,  beyond  which  the  valley  narrows  and  the  rich  bottom  lands  disapi)ear.  The 
remainder  of  the  township  is  probably  very  rough  and  hilly.  The  upper  termination 
of  Hat  creek  wagon  road  is  in  this  township. — A.  O,  Stacey,  D.L.8.,  1907. 

20.  Some  valuable  ranching  properties  are  located  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
this  township  where  the  valley  of  Hat  creek  widens  considerably.  Smaller  holdings 
are  found  northward  along  the  valley.  The  hills  here  are  not  very  pronounced. 
They  are  sparsely  timbered  and  are  used  as  summer  range  lands-,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  admirably  adapted.  A  good  wagon  road  follows  up  Hat  creek  valley  through 
this  township. — A.  Q.  Stacey j  D.L.8.J  1907. 

21.  The  land  suitable  for  cultivation  in  this  township  lies  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  Hilt  creek  and  is  for  the  most  part,  covered  by  an  Indian  reserve.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  township  forms  part  of  a  large  plateau  which  appears  to  be  very 
sparsely)  timbered.  Large  ox>en  stretches  of  good  grazing  land  seem  to  be  plentiful. 
The  surveys  in  this  township  consisting  of  only  one-half  of  section  line  on  the  east 
boundary  of  section  33,  observations,  concerning  the  character  of  the  country,  were 
made  while  journeying  to  township  19  by  way  of  Hat  creek  wagon  road. — ^A.  G. 
Stacey,  DX.8.,  1907. 

22.  This  township  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly.  The  narrow  valley  of  Hat 
creek,  which  crosses  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township  and  along  whidh  a  good 
government  wagon  road  has  been  constructed,  furnishes  the  only  land  suitable  for 
cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  section  6  and  7.  Most  of  the  land 
in  Hat  creek  valley  lies  within  an  Indian  reserve  and  is  consequently  not  cultivated. 
The  hills  in  the  southern  part  are  rough  and  covered  with  fir  and  bull-pine.  Some 
limestone  formation  occurs  in  sections  6  and  8.  Hat  creek  averaging  about  thirty 
links  in  width  is  a  rapid  stream  of  fresh  water.  No  stone  quarries,  minerals,  coal  or 
lignite  veins  were  observed.    Game  is  scarce. — A.  0.  8tacey,  D.L.8.J  1907. 

Range  29. 

2.  In  this  township  there  is  a  valley  about  nine  hundred  feet  above  Franser  river 
comprising  parts  of  sections  26  and  27.  This  land  has  been  overrun  by  fire  and  a 
dense  young  growth  of  willow,  alder  and  fir  has  grown  up  over  it.  The  hillsides 
throughout  the  township  have  been  burned  in  most  places  so  that  there  is  little  larg^ 
timber  left  alive,  although  much  dead  timber  is  still  standing.  ^  In  section  22  and  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  27  there  is  some  good  land  in  benches  suitable  ioxi 
growing  fruit.  This  land  is  not  hard  to  clear  as  the  fire  has  made  a  much  cleaner 
sweep  than  in  section  26  and  other  parts  of  section  27.  The  month  of  August  was 
very  wet  this  year  which  even  in  this  district  is  very  unusual.  There  is  a  marble 
quarry  in  section  21  of  this  township. — A.  W.  Johnson,  DJj.8.,  1907. 
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Photo,  by  A.  Saint  Cyr. 
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